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President-Elect Hoover Gratified 
By Better Showing of Textile Industry 


By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent TEXTILE WorLD 


RESIDENT-ELECT 

Hoover is particularly 

gratified by the better 
showing that the textile in- 
dustry is making. In past 
references to the general 
prosperity of industry, he 
has been careful to except 
textiles and coal. With 
the removal of one of these 
bad spots from the fore- 
ground, the whole picture 
is improved. That research 
and organized study of 
common problems, such as 
have been carried forward 
by The  Cotton-Textile 
Institute and other such 
agencies which the indus- 
try has supported, have 
contributed to the improve- 
ment, Mr. Hoover has no 
doubt. He entertains the 
hope that the improved 
conditions now will make 
it possible to expand com- 
mon activities looking to 
the welfare of all con- 
cerned. He believes it is 
good strategy to attack the problems of industry in an 
organized way. Standardization, simplification and 
elimination of waste are activities, he frequently has 
pointed out, that require organized effort. 

The same is true of statistical work and other fact- 
finding intended to illuminate the field in which business 
is being done. Studies of new uses and of the problems 
of foreign trade are other examples of forward-looking 
work to which the trade institutes and associations must 
make important contributions. They constitute a 


definite point of contact with industry. The gov- 
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Hon. Herbert Hoover 


ernment can not do business 


with thousands of pro- 
ducers. The association 
provides such a_ channel. 


This channel also is essen- 
tial to the prompt and or- 
derly dissemination of 
thoughts and ideas which 
stimulate progress. Com- 
ing back through the same 
channel are the opinions 
of members which can be 
crystallized into expressions 
of the industry. Exchange 
of ideas is facilitated with 
the result that fruitless ef- 
forts to secure business are 
abandoned, methods of re- 
ducing costs become gen- 
erally known and the best 
ideas are adopted in meet- 
ing the growing intensity 
of world competition. With 
a lengthening list of coun- 
tries that are doing their 
own spinning, a problem de- 
manding collective thought 
is presented to the textile 
industry. 

After an era of great mechanical development, some 
are of the opinion that psychological developments will 
be an outstanding phase in the conduct of industry 
during the next decade. Even the cotton farmers are 
beginning to consider the setting up of a research insti- 
tute to speed up the organized study of the problems of 
production. 

Mr. Hoover, while decrying instances of the misuse of 
associations, believes they afford the medium through 
which the brain power of an industry can be focused 
on its problems. 


©Underwood & Underwood 
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Cotton Industry Makes Progress 


In Efforts for Self-lmprovement 


spects the cotton textile industry has 

made encouraging progress during 
the last year in its efforts for self-im- 
provement. In my judgment these ex- 
periences should do much to make 1929 
even more satisfactory. 

The industry is passing through a 
phase of development that is giving it a 
new frame of mind and a new under- 
standing of itself. The most basic fea- 
ture of this movement is the progress 
that is being made by individuals in this 
industry in meeting together, in learn- 
ing to know each other better and in 
appreciating each other’s problems. The 
more often men come together for the 


|: SEVERAL highly important re- 


purpose of exchanging views about 
matters of common interest and en- 


couraging reliance on sound merchan- 
dising principles in the interest of the 
industry and its customers, the more will 
be done to promote those two para- 
mount factors, frankness and confidence. 


Production and Demand 


In reviewing the year just past, it is 
clear that there has been increasing 
study and a more intelligent understand- 
ing of statistics within the industry as 
a means of showing the relationship be- 
tween production and demand. I believe 
that the industry generally regards these 
facts as more indispensable to an in- 
telligent survey of its situation than 
was true two years 
year ago. 


ago or even a 

Everyone appreciates that a sound ad- 
justment of production to current and 
prospective demand means an increase in 
cost of output during any period of re- 
duced operations. Along with this, I 
believe there is a growing appreciation 
of the principle that even such a tempo- 
rary increase is less costly to the in- 
dustry than an overproduction that 
would demoralize prices and lead to an 
instability, disturbing and injurious to 
buyers. ; 

There is also an increasing apprecia- 
tion of the further operation of this 
principle that when production runs sub- 
stantially ahead of demand its results 
cannot be cured by continuing to over- 
produce. While the evil day of reduced 
production and increased production 
costs per unit produced may be post- 
poned or temporarily averted, there can 
be no permanent escape from the penal- 
ties exacted by economic laws for such 
procedure. 

Refusal to reduce production when 
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By Walker D. Hines 
President, 


The Cotton-Textile Institute 


such a course will have the most stab- 
ilizing influence, both for mills and 
their customers, merely makes it neces- 
sary for the industry to reduce produc- 
tion later and probably under less favor- 
able circumstances. At such a time 
there is bound to be a corresponding in- 
crease in cost after the merchandising 
situation has already been impaired. 

A more delicate and difficult phase of 
this matter exists with respect to mills 





Walker D. Hines 


that are favorably situated by reason of 
lower costs. These, however, show a 
better understanding of the fact that it is 
better for them as well as in the interest 
of the industry and its customers to set 
a good example in stabilization by a 
comparatively small readjustment of 
production at the right time. When 
such mills fail to take this action they 
encourage mills generally to shut their 
eyes temporarily to the need for read- 
justment. Such a course also defers the 
stabilization that everybody connected 
with the industry whether on the manu- 
facturing side or the buying side so 
urgently desires. 


Re-examining Cost Methods 


There is also a better understanding 
of the necessity for re-examining meth- 
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ods of cost finding than has ever before 
existed in the industry. With this there 
has developed a growing interest in the 
subject of uniformity of cost accounting 
methods. More attention is being given 
to the relationship between the costs of 
manufacture and prices of goods. It 
has been indeed gratifying to see groups 
of mills spontaneously seeking a general 
survey of their cost methods so that 
they might get more accuracy and uni- 
formity in their ¢ost estimates and en- 
courage greater reliance on sound costs. 


Trade Practice Improvement 


In addition to these fundamental and 
pervasive principles on which the In- 
stitute has been working, there are 
numerous others which are of great im- 
portance in the aggregate because of 
what they accomplish directly and also 
because they promote the principles of 
association and mutual adaptation to 
modern methods of merchandising. 

These include such things as improve- 
ment in trade practices to eliminate 
price guarantees where they are gen- 
erally regarded as injurious, and to 
provide machinery for dealing in a fair 
and constructive way with piracy of 
designs. Opportunities for corrective 
action along these lines manifest them- 
selves slowly, but a very important step 
is accomplished when there is a gen- 
eral appreciation that the machinery 
for this character of improvement 
exists and that definite results have al- 
ready been accomplished. 


Elimination of Waste 


Similar opportunities are coming to 
be better understood in the matter of 
uniformity of specifications, simplifica- 
tion and standardization. Very im- 
portant work has already been done in 
these directions by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and by the industries them- 
selves. Through such agencies as the 
Federal Specifications Board and the 
Division of Simplified Practice in the 
Department of Commerce the Govern- 
ment has shown great cordiality in 
welcoming the cooperation of cotton 
manufacturers through The Cotton- 
Textile Institute and other affiliated 
associations within the industry. 

The beginnings in simplified practice 
demonstrate what can be done to elim- 
inate waste and unnecessary burdens 
on both manufacturers and distributors. 


(Continued on page 203) 








Reaching the Dawn of 


A New Textile Era 


T THE annual convention of the 
A american Cotton Manufacturers 
Association that was held in Rich- 
mond during May, 1928, an address was 
delivered by William D. Anderson of 
Macon, Ga., that produced a very pro- 
found impression. 

In addition to other constructive 
points he brought out with great force 
the evils from which the textile industry 
is suffering as a result of overproduc- 
tion, and he very clearly showed that 
this was largely attributable to night 
work. 

Aside from its social aspects and the 
unquestionable drain upon the physical 
condition of the plant as well as the 
operatives, it has been clearly demon- 
strated that the economic phase of the 
question is worthy of serious considera- 
tion for the simple reason that any small 
saving that may result in the direction 
of overhead from running the plant both 
night and day is more than lost by dis- 
disturbing the stability of the market 
and having to sell the goods at much 
lower prices than could be obtained if 
the market were not overloaded. 


Committee Studying Situation 


Very soon after the convention letters 
began to pour in on me from all sections 
of the country urging that something be 
done to bring about this much needed 
reform, and of course the matter was 
brought to the attention and has had 
the serious consideration of our Board 
of Governors, who appointed a special 
legislative committee to make a study of 
the situation and bring in recommenda- 
tions at their next meeting. 

It is to be hoped that something 
tangible will result from this movement. 
We all learned from actual experience 
during the past year the difference be- 
tween a market that is overloaded with 
goods, which was the situation confront- 
ing us when we came into 1928 and 
which was the direct result of overpro- 
duction during 1927, and the subsequent 
improvement that was brought about 
after very general curtailment until the 
market was better stabilized. With this 
object lesson before us it is hoped that 
the mistake will not be made again. 


Intelligent Co-operation Needed 


It is no idle sentiment to say that the 
one factor most needed is a_broad- 
minded intelligent co-operation, and 
with such leadership as The Cotton- 


By H. R. Fitzgerald 
President, 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association 


Textile Institute and with the influence 
of the two great associations—that is to 
say, the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers and the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, which 
embrace within their membership a very 
large proportion of the textile leaders of 
the country—there ought not to be any 
serious difficulty in correcting this and 
other evils which have borne so heavily 





H.R. Fitzgerald 


upon the industry for the past few years. 
The outlook at present is decidedly 
brighter than it has been for the last 
twelve months, and with such courage 
and determination as is being shown by 
many of the important factors there are 
many indications that we are reaching 
the dawn of a new era. 
* * * 


In addition to the above article, pre- 
pared exclusively for TExTILE Wor », 
Mr. Fitzgera'd has issued the following 
statement on the textile outiook: 

It is commendable that in entering 
upon a new year those who attempt to 
give expression to their views should 
be guided by a spirit of optimism. For 
the great and notable progress that has 
been accomplished in many lines of en- 
deavor we should ali be thankful as well 
as for the soundness of under ving con- 
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ditions, which ought to make possible 
still further expansion. 

However, in the textile industry the 
year 1928 was not a satisfactory one, 
and we are naturally more concerned 
with the losses encountered in Worth 
Street than we are with the gains re- 
puted to have been made in Wall Street. 

Accustomed as it has been to more or 
less wide fluctuations from year to year, 
there would perhaps be no just ground 
for discouragement if the whole story 
consisted in the mere fact that one year 
of unprofitable trading had been experi- 
enced; but, for five years, there has been 
what is commonly referred to as a “de- 
pression” in textiles with very few and 
brief periods of respite during that time. 

So much has been written in explana- 
tion of these troubles and so industri- 
ously have the trade papers kept before 
the public such imperative needs as 
“housecleaning,” “cheaper overhead,” 
“new equipment,” “more attention to 
styling,” “diversification,” “more ener- 
getic sales efforts,” etc., that it would 
seem comparatively easy to draw a line 
between a good management that does 
all of these things and a bad or poor 
management that does not. In that case 
a complete remedy would have con- 
sisted in getting rid of all of the bad 
managements and of putting in all good 
ones. 

It appears, however, that this phase of 
the situation has had and is still having 
about as energetic attention as any 
other, and yet, notwithstanding these 
things, we find that in spite of the 
greater economies practiced, the un- 
deniable improvements in efficiency, the 
most startling progress in styling and 
diversification, and probably the most 
concentrated effort that has ever been 
expended in any line of industry to meet 
its problems successfully, there is still 
something wrong—very, very wrong. 

Without presuming to inflict my own 
opinion upon any one else, I beg to sug- 
gest that there are two causes upon 
which sufficient concentration has not 
as yet been focused, and which, if they 
were given an honest-to-goodness try- 
out with anything like the same degree 
of thoroughness and efficiency that has 
been applied to the other phases of the 
problem, would produce remarkable 
results. 

First, it is recognized that the present 
system of selling, which we may say is 
the logical outcome of the methods that 
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have been in vogue for the last two 
generations, has produced a serious cut- 
throat competition that has gone beyond 
all reasonable or sensible bounds when 
the best-styled and most-efficiently pro- 
duced merchandise has to be sold at 
prices below its actual cost. 

In former years it was considered 
good business acumen to produce every 
yard of goods that the mill could turn 
out and sell it at what the market would 
pay. Some prominent factors of the 
past generation derived conspicuous suc- 
cess from thus capitalizing their driving 
power. So long as the absorbing capac- 
ity of the market was equal to or greater 
than the maximum production it was a 
sound philosophy. But in these days of 
statistics and propaganda, of co-opera- 
tive-buying pools and chain-store dis- 
tribution—when all of the world knows 
(or thinks it knows) just as well or 
better than the manufacturer himself the 
“huge supply of merchandise that must 
be sold”; when the capacity for over- 
production is so thoroughly demon- 
strated that large numbers of mills can 
curtail over long periods of months 
without creating any perceptible diminu- 
tion of surplus stocks; when a system 
of buying has developed that regularly 
and persistently obtains its supplies on 
a basis that means distress to those who 
furnish them (that is to say, by catering 
to the lowest bidder and shrewdly refus- 
ing to pay to any as much as the goods 
cost to produce), then I submit that a 
new era has arrived and calls for an 
entirely different philosophy. 

The overproduction of 1927 was the 
prime cause of the unsatisfactory and 
unprofitable year 1928! 

The market was over-piled with goods 
which not only destroyed stability but 
drove down prices to a losing basis, and 
we are indebted to The Cotton-Textile 
Institute for having prevented a greater 
calamity. Such a situation actually 
diminishes (and does not increase as 
was formerly experienced) the volume 
that passes into consumption. The cut- 
throat competition that results from it 
has made serious inroads upon the best 
avenues of trade. It has brought such 
poor profits and meager results in so 
many lines of goods that one cannot 
blame the merchant who relegates them 
to the basement and who, instead of 
being a “booster” for increased volume 
and greater distribution, has reduced his 
efforts to the minimum and buys just 
as few lines as he can get by with in 
serving his customers. : 

To my mind the first and most im- 
portant lesson that our industry must 
learn among the present unsolved prob- 
lems is that we must stop overproduc- 
tion, which is absolutely essential if we 
are ever to get away from the foolish 
practice of selling on a distress basis— 
or, in other words, of price cutting. If 
the principle were firmly established that 
production is to be kept in proper rela- 
tion to the demand and price cutting 
stopped, it would mean more to the tex- 
tile industry than any invention or new 
machine or system that has been 


de- 
veloped in the last 50 years; it 


would 
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afford opportunity for much more in- 
telligent and substantial expansion in 
distribution methods, which all of the 
advertising and research work that we 
may do cannot remedy so long as the 
evil of price cutting dominates. 

It is difficult to understand the psy- 
chology that enfolds this little germ of 
subtle folly and nourishes it with an 
atmosphere of just enough doubt and 
suspicion and prejudice to enable it to 
completely undermine a great selling 
system such as the textile industry needs 
must have if it is ever to be prosperous 
and successful. 


“Survival of Fittest” Idea 


The second cause is a corollary of 
and largely responsible for the existence 
of the first. 

There are a number of manufacturers 
and commission houses who cling to the 
old philosophy regardless of existing 
facts, and apparently rely upon the 
theory of “survival of the fittest” to find 
a way out. These gentlemen do not 
have any faith in co-operation, and al- 
though it has never been given a fair 
trial to the extent that its effectiveness 
could be demonstrated, they are ap- 
parently willing to disregard the effort 
of others and go their own way regard- 
less of its direful results. If you should 
ask them whether they have any better 
plan to offer they would probably an- 
swer “No,” or, as has been suggested 
many times, they might say that the 
only remedy is in large consolidations 
or mergers. 

Without attempting to pass upon the 
merit or demerit at this particular time 
of what might conceivably be a great 
forward step for the industry, it would 
seem obvious that there are certain vital 
elements that are responsible for exist- 
ing evils; they are the same in one case 
as in the other and could be easily re- 
moved in the one case as in the other. 

When The Cotton-Textile Institute 
was conceived it was the dominant idea 
that by bringing together the large num- 
ber of leaders of such a greatly diversi- 
fied industry for the study and scientific 
investigation of difficult problems, and 
by exchanging views and coming to 
know each other better, thereby promot- 
ing mutual confidence and contributing 
to the general fund of knowledge, and 
from the further fact that the motive 
was purely unselfish and afforded no 
reason in the world for any one to take 
offense or refuse to co-operate inasmuch 
as nothing but good could come from it 
if the plan were faithfully carried out, 
we could derive results equally satisfac- 
tory to those which have been achieved 
by the steel industry, the leather indus- 
try, the hardwood industry, the copper 
industry, and many others which are 
living examples of effective co-operation 
when the proper spirit prevails. 

Now, the truth is that a large major- 
itv of the cotton spindles of the country 
are members of the Institute and a large 
majority of the manufacturers who are 
leaders in this industry are in sympathy 
with the Institute, but among this num- 
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ber there are too many who are luke- 
warm or doubtful and do not raise a 
finger to actually help in carrying out 
its policies; also, there is a minority on 
the outside who apparently have never 
had faith enough in this co-operative 
movement to join in and do their part 
toward making it a success. 

We have, then, a rather startling con- 
dition that whereas a large majority of 
the industry recognizes the existence of 
the evils from which it is suffering, and 
most of them are sincerely willing to 
co-operate in removing these evils, there 
yet remains on the outside a sufficient 
number who are willing to nullify the 
effort of all of the others by refusing 
to co-operate. 

I believe it was Mr. Hoover who 
said that no man’s judgment is worth 
any more than the facts upon which it 
is based, and if this be true certainly 
the judgment of these gentlemen who 
refuse to co-operate is certainly at fault, 
for the facts are against them. 

The prime cause of price cutting and 
distress selling is overproduction and 
the only way to remedy this cause is to 
adjust the production to the demand and 
keep it in proper relationship, which is 
by no means so difficult to accomplish 
as one might suppose if we only had the 
right spirit and would meet the question 
fairly. 

The second cause and the real secret 
that has prevented more substantial 
progress is the fact that a compara- 
tively few manufacturers and commis- 
sion houses have not only withheld their 
co-operation but some of them have not 
hesitated to avail themselves of the little 
temporary advantage that they could 
selfishly derive from the efforts of 
others; and, notwithstanding its effect 
upon the industry as a whole or upon 
the buyer as well as the seller of its 
products, they seem content to go their 
own way and await some providential 
interference to change the tide. 

The manufacturer who boasts that he 
ran his mill full time last year (pos- 
sibly both night and day) is simply ad- 
vertising to the world that he was not 
willing to do his part towards stabiliz- 
ing the market, but was willing to 
selfishly take advantage of the efforts of 
more than 75% of the industry to 
stabilize conditions and prevent a fur- 
ther catastrophe. The selling agent 
who advises his mill to run full, produce 
all of the goods that they can and sell 
them for what the market will pay, is 
either guilty of the philosophy that is at 
least one generation out of date or else 
is saying to the world that he is willing 
to avail himself of the advantage that 
the effort of others offers for the pitiful 
gain that can temporarily be had. On 
the other hand, if both manufacturer 
and selling agent were sincerely anxious 
to see the cotton industry rank among 
the best-managed of the major industries 
of the world, they should give a fair and 
honest trial to the same methods that 
have enabled the other great industries 
to succeed, and which, if I mistake not, 
depends absolutely upon the two causes 
above set forth. 








Mass Propuction... 


Demands 





.. Mass MERCHANDISING 


By Lincoln Baylies 


President of the 
National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers 


E ARE faced with the problem 
V \ of mass merchandising for a 

potential mass production has 
been built up by our mills. Without 
question the problems of more econom- 
ical and more efficient distribution will 
have to be given the most careful 
thought and investigation during the 
year 1929, for it is in this direction 
rather than in the direction of further 
sweeping plant economies that the in- 
dustry must look for larger earnings. 
Prices generally throughout the cotton 
industry are still far from satisfactory 
to the mills and they will continue to re- 
main so just as long as the rate of 
production continues to exceed the 
demand and as long as some of our 
mills remain willing to sell their prod- 
ucts at prices that can show them 
nothing but a loss. 

It has been emphasized that although 
the mills are restricted by law in form- 
ing combinations for the sale of their 
products there are no such restrictions 
as far as export trade is concerned. 
Studies of the foreign market which 
have been and are being carried on by 
the Cotton-Textile Institute may provide 
facts which may warrant a combination 
to sell to the export trade. The ex- 
tremely low wages of foreign competi- 
tors and other factors tending toward 
lower production costs make the ques- 
tion of a fair price being returned to 
the manufacturers from the trade some- 
what uncertain. 


Chain Stores and Buying Syndicates 


Greater attention will and must be 
paid to the problems of distribution and 
of merchandising. The cotton mills in 
common with practically all branches 
of the textile industry have suffered 
from the sale of their product at a 
margin of profit too small to provide 
an adequate return on their investment 
and in many cases at prices that show a 
direct loss. The growth of the chain 
store movement and the increasing num- 
ber of retail buying syndicates are being 
watched with close attention. From 
the inception of the first chain store in 
1859, which was the Great Atlantic & 


Pacific Tea Co., the chain store move- 
ment has grown to such an extent that 
according to figures given out recently 
by the Chain Store Research Bureau 
there are now approximately 3,900 dif- 
ferent chains of all descriptions in the 
United States. The volume of textiles 
being distributed to the consuming 
public through these chain stores is con- 
stantly increasing with the result that 
their influence as well as the influence 
of the retail buying syndicates, which 
are also increasing in number though 
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not at such a rate as the chain store 
groups, is proving to be a constantly 
greater factor in the merchandising 
problems of our industry. 


Sales Combinations Needed 


Other major industries of this country 
have solved successfully the problem 
of distribution and merchandising and 
from present indications it appears that 
the cotton industry is making advances 
in this direction. A greater co-opera- 
tion among all concerned than has been 
evidenced in the past is the primary re- 
quisite to accomplish this end. There 
is current discussion as to the possibility 
of combinations in selling in order to 
meet the pressure of buying consolida- 
tions which have a tendency to hold 
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down prices to the mill, but in view of 
existing laws it is at this time somewhat 
uncertain as to just how far such steps 
can go. 

The cotton industry of the country 
has made real progress during the past 
year in its efforts to maintain produc- 
tion more nearly on a parity with de- 
mand, in the introduction of more 
modern methods of manufacturing by 
many of the mills and by distinct prog- 
ress in the styling of fabrics. In spite, 
however, of the curtailment that was 
put in effect at various times in the year, 
particularly during the summer months, 
the cotton consumption figures as given 
out by the Department of Commerce 
show that for the 11 months ended Nov. 
30, 1928, the total consumption in this 
country was approximately 6,038,000 
bales as compared to 6,866,000 bales for 
the 11 months ended Nov. 30, 1927, and 
this latter figure was the largest con- 
sumption figure ever reported. The 
figures for the 11 months ended Nov. 30, 
1928, are about equal to the third largest 
consumption for a similar period, which 
was in 1926. 

There is a general feeling throughout 
the industry that 1929 brings probabili- 
ties of improved conditions and they will 
will more surely materialize if as Pres- 
ident H. R. Fitzgerald of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association has 
said: “the experiences of the past year 
are not forgotten or ignored.” 


Trend Toward Style Cottons 


During the last nine months or more 
there have been a constantly increasing 
number of indications pointing toward 
the return of cotton as a fashion fabric 
and judging from the reports of stylists, 
employed not only by cotton mills but 
also by the larger retail stores and 
fashion publications, there will be a real 
opportunity during this year for cotton 
dress goods, if properly styled and mer- 
chandised. Continued prosperity in the 
other major industries of the country 
will bring a good volume of business in 
the staple products of our mills as an 
increasingly large amount of these cot- 
ton products are being used in these 
industries. 

An indication of the high standard of 
efficiency in our cotton mills is quite 
clearly given by the fact that a number 
of European cotton mills are adopting 
American manufacturing methods and 
have engaged American engineers. 
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With Normal Weather ... 





1929 Should Be Record-Breaking Year 


F public confidence is still the founda- 
| of business activity, 1929 is off 

with a flying start. Confidence is 
more widely established at the opening 
of this new year than for many years 
past. 

The outstanding “factor of safety” 
for the immediate future is the broad 
acceptance of the principle of the pro- 
tective tariff, the foundation upon which 
our prosperity has been built, and the 
greatest measure for the conservation 
of our natural advantages in all our 
business history, easily eclipsing all 
minor influences in our industrial de- 
velopment. As the prosperity in any 
one industry requires general industrial 
activity of substantially the entire busi- 
ness life of the country, the extent of 
the market for the consumption of 
necessities, such as hosiery and under- 
wear, is largely dependent upon the 
general condition of the country which, 
in the last analysis, controls produc- 
tion, transportation, communication and 
all the interrelated elements in the vast 
business machinery. 


Danger of Over-Confidence 


The general outlook is endangered 
only by overconfidence in the future 
of America and in the resultant over- 
speculation in the permanence of its 
prosperity. The danger of high rates 
for money and of a real credit squeeze 
at an early date constitutes the only 
important cloud on the horizon. This 
factor must be closely watched even 
in the near future by such barometers 
as time money (not call money) in 
Wall Street, and the discount rates for 
commercial paper, the most reliable in- 
dicators of the underlying money con- 
ditions. Any prolonged period of high 
money rates is certain to take its toll 
eventually with cumulative effect if it 
persists. 

If we are able to successfully by-pass 
the real credit squeeze in the early 
months of this year, there is every rea- 
son to believe 1929 will be the most 
prosperous year this country has ever 
seen. We would not be surprised to 
witness a great orgy of spending and 
of expansion and of an eventual over- 
production which must sooner or later 
bring forth a readjustment of serious 


proportions. This readjustment, how- 
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in Hosiery 


By John Wyckoff Mettler 


President, National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 


facturers 


ever, is not likely to occur in the very 
near future. 


Tariff Advances Justified 


In some lines and particularly in cer- 
tain hosiery lines, reasonable tariff ad- 
vances are justified by the heavy im- 
low 


ports, due to extremely foreign 





John Wyckoff Mettler 


manufacturing costs in the face of an 
abnormally strong American market 
demand. 

The ability of the American hosiery 
manufacturers to produce and supply 
evervthing that is required, both in fan- 
cies and staples, with a capacity in ex- 
cess of all possible demand, certainly 
fully justifies adequate tariff protection 
and the keen domestic competition by 
the hundreds of American hosiery 
manufacturers, all independently oper- 
ated on a highly competitive basis, am- 


ply safeguards the public interest 
against any possibility of excessive 
prices. This is further borne out by 


the large production of domestic hosiery 


1929 


during the past few years at exceedingly 
small profit to the manufacturers, par- 
ticularly in certain subdivisions of the 
industry in spite of large investments 
for the most improved machinery and 
the application of effective reduction 
in unit cost of production. 

The greatest menace to the hosiery 
industry at the present day lies in two 
factors: (1) Failure to balance pro- 
duction with actual sales and (2) Lack 
of definite knowledge of actual costs. 
These are gradually eliminating many 
small manufacturers and bringing about 
a situation which, eventually, will clear 
the field of these disturbing elements. 

If the weather conditions in the spring 
and fall of this year are anywhere near 
normal, there is every reason to be- 
lieve this will be a _ record-breaking 
year. 

The gradual revival of interest on the 
part of the public and of the better 
stores in securing reliable and depend- 
able merchandise—not only well styled 
but also well manufactured—is one of 


the most promising changes in the out- 
look. 





More Wool Goods to Be Used 


Greater Production Likely but 
Profits Uncertain 


By George H. Hodgson 


Vice-President and General Manager, 


The Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. 


In reference to the outlook for 1929, 
it is a little early to forecast this, as 
the market will not be opened up fully 
for at least a month. 

However, all indications seem to be 
that the first half of the year is going 
to be a little better than the same period 
last year, as far as production is con- 
cerned. The only fly in the ointment 
at present is the question as to whether 
we are going to make money or not. 

We think there will be more cloth 
used in the men’s wear division this 
year than there was last, but unfor- 
tunately there seems to be more people 
making it than ever before, which may 
account for the exceedingly low prices 
that are being put on merchandise. 
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Constructive Optimism Justified 


F THE textile industry could be depended upon intelli- 

gently to adjust production to demand, then it would 
be possible to forecast without reservations a period of 
prosperity to continue as long at least as general business 
throughout the country is good. 

Encouraging progress was made in such adjustment 
last year in the major branches of the industry, and it 


may be expected confidently that further progress will be 
made this year. 
is justified. 


To that extent, constructive optimism 


The continued narrowness of the spread between 
textile raw materials and finished products, which is 
suffered by all branches of the industry, is largely a 
penalty of uncontrolled production, and its correction 
will synchronize closely with any improvement in that 
control. 

General business activity is unlikely to show any 
marked change during the first half of the year, but for 
the last half of the year Dr. Haney and other leading 
business economists indulge in no more definite forecast 
than that a major reaction is improbable. The textile 
trend having been independent of that of general busi- 
ness for four or five years, encourages the hope that it 
may maintain its independence if and when general busi- 
ness activity decreases, but that also is dependent upon 
the ability of textile manufacturers to adjust output to 
demand. That brings us back to where we started and 
emphasizes the viciousness of the circle in which the 
industry has been immeshed. 


Or 


Merchandising, the Merger 
Cornerstone 


ITH few exceptions the textile mills that have 
weathered successfully the present protracted 
buyer’s market are those whose merchandising has been 
efficient and aggressive. Their manufacturing, buying, 
financing and other activities will also be found efficient, 
but so will be the same departments of many unsuccessful 
mills. It is the character of a mill’s merchandising that 
spells the difference between success and failure. 
Therefore, as long as textiles must be sold in a buyer’s 
market, no merger or combination can prove attractive 
as an investment or hope for maximum success that is 
not built upon a foundation that has an efficient mer- 
chandising organization as its cornerstone. Irrespective 
of what may be the type of sales organization decided 
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upon it must be headed by an executive of demonstrated 
merchandising ability—by a great merchant. 

Rarely is a really great merchant satisfied to devote 
his specialized ability to other textile activities than those 
directly connected with merchandising, and although 
many great textile merchants came up through the mill, 
they usually wound up as commission merchants or in 
some other sales capacity. And there the merger pro- 
moters are most likely to find the great merchant who is 
needed to head up their organization or become one of 
its chief executives. A commission house, therefore, as 
the foundation upon which to build a merger, and that 
might include the mills whose accounts it handles, is not 
illogical. 

Or 


A Striking Example 


fF PROOF is needed of the potentialities of organized 

industrial effort, a concrete example is furnished by 
one of the activities of The Cotton-Textile Institute and 
its effect upon the movement toward establishing cottons 
as style fabrics. Sensing the possibilities of this move- 
ment last spring, and noting that the stage seemed to be 
set for its development, the Institute has devoted a great 
deal of thought and time, consistently, toward its promo- 
tion. Through direct contact with retailers, through fur- 
nishing inspiration to style leaders, and through such 
definite moves as its sponsorship of the exhibit of style 
cottons in the Fashion Show staged last month by the 
Garment Retailers of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute has insured the germination of the seed planted 
nearly a year ago. 


America, 


This is but one of its activities, and probably the least 
known one, but it is a striking demonstration of the effec- 
tiveness of co-operation. 


ees 


The Tariff Opportunist 


HERE is an opportunist type of protectionist who is 

a real menace to the permanency of our present tariff 
policy. In tariff as in other matters, ke believes in getting 
while the getting is good; therefore this type of protec- 
tionist will demand the highest rates obtainable now, 
figuring that whenever the tariff may be revised down- 
ward his net remaining rates will be higher than if he 
were to be satisfied now with duties that are adequately 
protective. 





The opportunist protectionist is rendered a greater 
menace than ever before to the permanency of an ade- 
quately protective tariff by the comparative lack of 
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aggressive opposition by low-tariff advocates and free 
traders to upward revision. It is not impossible that the 
latter are deliberately inviting tariff excesses as the basis 
of reviving the tariff as a major political issue. At all 
events, they may be credited with being politically 
minded whereas the opportunist protectionist cannot be. 

Fortunately, tariff and 
majorities are not only protectionists but are politically 
minded, and can be depended upon to draft tariff 
schedules and vote thereon with quite as much regard 
for their political futures as for the tariff needs of 
agriculture and industry. 


congressional committees 


Or 


Discarding Old Standards 


MONG the constructive work being done to put the 
textile industry back on a satisfactory basis is the 
studying of jobs to determine whether the old-established 
allocation of work cannot be changed with advantages 
to both employer and employe. Textile engineering 
concerns have been retained by individual mills to make 
such studies in recent years with profitable results in the 
way of reduced manufacturing costs. Only a few weeks 
ago a number of mills in New Bedford arranged to co- 
operate in such activities. All departments of the mills 
will be studied in order to get the benefits of labor 
specialization in every operation. 

Now builders of machinery are specializing on studies 
of single departments and determining by thorough 
investigations of the relationship between costs and 
operating conditions, how their equipment should be 
allotted to workers in order to make the most efficient 
job. The article on manufacturing costs and the mul- 
tiple set system of loom operation, which appears in 
this issue, is the first of a series describing the methods 
and the findings of a concern of loom manufacturers. 
As the result of exhaustive investigation, basic principles 
of procedure, valuable as a step toward uniform stand- 
ards of comparison for cost and for operation, have 
been developed. 

To the cotton manufacturer this first article should 
be of interest as 2 demonstration of the manner in which 
the total manufacturing cost of a fabric can be reduced 
by 6%. To the textile industry at large it should appeal 
as a logical treatment of a subject that has been much 
discussed but heretofore only vaguely understood. 








Or 
The Night-Work Trio 


a work for women and children in Japanese 
“+ ™ textile mills will be prohibited by Imperial edict on 
and after July 1, 1929. Thereafter and until such time 
as they see fit to change their present policy, the United 
States, China and India will be the only important textile 
countries of the world having social standards permitting 


the exploiting of women and minors on all-night shifts. 
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New Mills and Enlargements 


OT since 1925 has textile mill construction been 
There were 200 
new mills and important enlargements constructed in 
1928, as compared with 173 such projects in 1927, 
178 in 1926, and 239 in 1925. This is an indication 
that the period of subnormal growth is passing and 
that the number of new mills is approaching the figure 
that data compiled by TexTILE WorLp for many years 
shows to be a normal development. 


so active as in recent months. 


It is not necessary to view with alarm this increase 
in mill construction. The record is not essentially 
opposed to the efforts made during the year to bring 
production into line with consumption, for the expansion 
was greatest in lines where overproduction was not a 
pressing problem. The textile industry is so vast and 
varied that some of its branches are always profitable. 

The indications are that more of the sections will be 
profitable in 1929, and we confidently look forward to a 
further increase in new mills and enlargements. 

High standards of building construction and equip- 
ment characterize the new mills that have been erected. 
Design and materials are of the highest quality, and no 
reasonable expense is spared to provide the best in 
equipment. Due largely to the efforts of the efficient 
engineering organizations and machinery builders that 
serve the textile industry, each year sees some improve- 
The work 
of these concerns is evolutionary rather than revolu- 
tionary, and changes are more in the line of continued 
refinement than radical experimentation. 


ment in design and equipment of new mills. 





COr 





New Interest in 


Material-Handling Costs 


ROGRESS in material-handling methods was largely 

arrested when the textile industry entered the de- 
pression of the last few years. Just previous to this 
slowing up of business, several notable installations of 
mechanical conveyors were made and the industry was 
getting new ideas on the amount of man-power trucking 
that is economical and necessary in textile mills. Now 
that the industry is on the upgrade, a revival of interest 
in conveying equipment is noted. 

The chief reason for installing mechanical conveyors 
in a textile mill is the same as the use of labor-saving 
equipment in other industries; that is, a saving in labor 
costs. This item alone can show a good return on the 
investment. But in addition, other advantages of equal 
or greater importance can be developed in mills where 
standard products are manufactured from a minimum 
of yarn numbers. These advantages include better con- 
dition of stock, reduced inventory of material in process, 
less waste due to smaller number of handlings, saving 


in floor space, and improved appearance of mill rooms. 
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New Year Promises Much 
But Progress Should Be Made With Caution 


Preponderance of Favorable Factors but High Money Rate May Prove Restrictive 


HE forecast made in this depart- 
ment a year ago that general busi- 
ness would be good in 1928 and 
that some improvement in the textile 
industries would occur, has been amply 
justified. The only developments that 
were not anticipated, were the failure of 
the financial readjustment in June to be- 
come more thorough, and the occurrence 
of still greater speculative and financial 
excesses in the second half of the year. 
Several important industrial averages 
for 1928 were no better than those for 
1927, but in most cases the trend was 
upward during the major part of the 
year, which is the reverse of the trend 
during 1927. 


1928 in Retrospect 


On the average, 1928 was a little 
better in total volume of business than 
its predecessor. Industrial production 
averaged 2.8% higher. The gain was 
chiefly due to increased activity in 
manufacturing, which, in turn, was 
largely attributable to the sharp recov- 
ery in automobile production. This in- 
dustry turned out 28.9% more cars and 
trucks in 1928 than in 1927. Construc- 
tion activity, too, was considerably 
greater, but, while construction con- 
tracts totaled nearly 14% above 1927 
(Chart 7), building permits were 3.1% 
lower. Wholesale and retail trade 
showed but small changes. 

On the other hand, the total railway 
freight traffic in 
1928 was 2.3% less 
than in 1927 (Chart 











By Dr. Lewis H. Haney 
Director, New York University Bureau 
of Business Research, and Editor, 
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more if industrial activity had not been 
so low at the outset. 

Commodity prices turned downward 
in the second half and the year ended 
with a little lower price level than that 
with which it began. On the whole, 
however, there was a high degree of 
stability in prices (Chart 8). 

Earnings increased in the case of 
most large industrial companies. But 
numerous failures occurred (Chart 8), 
reflecting the smaller degree of pros- 
perity among little businesses. 

Like 1927, 1928 saw enormous 
activity in speculation, and among the 
chief developments were those pertain- 
ing to banking and credit. The aver- 
ages of stock prices advanced about 
30%. Brokers’ loans increased 46%. 
Bank debits, largely on speculative ac- 
count, more than doubled. 


Money Rate Situation 


The outstanding development of the 
year was the tightening in money rates. 
From a condition of ease, these passed 
to one of stringency. Not only did time 
and call money rates reach crisis levels, 
but even commercial paper has reached 
the highest level since 1920 and 1921 
(Chart 6). 

During the year investment consider- 
ations fell into the background and were 
largely replaced by speculative motives. 


| 












Thus, bonds declined, while stocks 
soared. The total of new security issues 
fell off sharply in the second half and 
new stock issues largely replaced bonds. 


Forecast 


The new year begins with a high 
level of activity in most basic industries, 
which promises to continue for the first 
few months. Obviously, however, 
further improvement and expansion are 
less likely than they were at the begin- 
ning when industrial activity was less. 
Now money is tight, while a year ago 
it was easy. Now the flotation of new 
securities is small and difficult, while 
at the beginning the opposite was true. 
The average of industrial production is 
only a little under record levels and 
stocks of manufactured products in 
producers’ hands are large. 

The question is, how well can this 
level of activity be maintained? We 
think that it will hold up during the 
first quarter and probably show some- 
thing like the usual seasonal expansion 
in the spring. It can hardly continue 
indefinitely, however, and the probabili- 
ties are that some recession will occur 
in the second half of the year, especially 
if money rates do not ease, of which 
there is now little prospect. 

This raises the question as to whether any 
recession that may come after the spring 
activity will be severe. No major de- 
cline seems probable. There are too many 
favorable factors at 
present for that. 
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dexes closed the /‘9- 1 
year higher than at 
the beginning. It is 
hardly necessary to 
add that this devel- 


opment would mean Research). 


GENERAL TEXTILE BAROMETER—Wholesale Dry Goods Sales— 
Adjusted for seasonal variation; 1922-1926 Average = 100; (Federal Reserve 
Board) Dep’t Store Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation and trend; (Fed- 
eral Reserve Board) Composite Value of Textile Manufactures (Estimated)— 
Weighted Composite of Cotton, Wool, and Silk Machinery Activity adjusted 
for Seasonal Variation and price levels (N. Y. University, Bureau of Business 
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Moreover, the pur: 
chasing power of 
the average person 
is good. The total 
income of the farm- 
ers has been at least 
as good as it was 
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lig. 2. TEXTILE PRICE LEVELS—Chart shows how chief textile fibers com- 
pare (1) with the general level of commodity prices and (2) with each other. 
The 100 line = average of all commodity prices, and fibers are normally priced 


when near the general level. 


The several fiber price curves are so placed that 


normally they should be close together. 


a year ago, and the recent recovery in 
grain prices is favorable in this respect. 
Factory labor is better employed and its 
earnings are high. 

Again, exports, in spite of a down- 
turn in December, are at a high level 
and foreign demand for certain of our 
manufactured products is an important 
sustaining factor. 

While money rates are high and it is 
universally admitted that a dispropor- 
tionate amount of credit has been drawn 
into the stock market, the general bank 
position is on the whole not strained. 
The reserve ratio is a little above nor- 
mal (Chart 6). The member banks 
have made good progress in reducing 
their borrowings at the Reserve Banks. 
Most authorities agree that in general 
the banks are in a position to meet all 
normal requirements for credit. 

To these favorable conditions we may 
add the following. Most leading com- 
panies are in a very strong financial 
position. Through mergers, perfected 
trade organizations, and the adoption of 
many economies, there has been a gen- 
eral trend toward efficiency, and the 
means of stabilizing industry have in- 
creased. Finally, the prospects of a 
wise business administration at Wash- 
ington are excellent. 


Unfavorable Factors 


Against these favorable factors, how- 
ever, we must balance the less favorable 


176. 


items which 
follows: 

The outstanding limitation on con- 
tinued prosperity unquestionably lies in 
the high level of money rates. This is 
bound to have a gradually increasing 
tendency to restrict business expansion. 
It is connected with the fact that new 
issues of securities have fallen off, and 
the further fact that building activity 
shows a decided decline. Money rates 
are very high in comparison with the 
return on invested capital. This malad- 
justment must sooner or later be cor- 
rected, and the ultimate decline in the 
stock market may prove to be disturbing 
to business. 

The declining trend in building activ- 
ity, particularly notable in the building 
permits, seems likely to continue and if 
so will result in a reduced demand for 
many materials and much labor. 

In general, the rate of production in 
our industries is high in comparison 
with the indicated demand. This is 
seen in the upward trend of stocks of 
commodities in manufacturers’ hands 
and in the slightly sagging trend of 
commodity prices. Our P-V_ Line 
(ratio of commodity prices to physical 
volume of trade) has been declining for 
several months. 


may be summed up as 


In fact, there are a number of weak 
points among the various industries and 


toward the end of the year some relapse 
occurred 
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GENERAL COTTON BAROMETER: 


1926 1927 1928 


Consumption—Average Daily, 


Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, three-month moving average; Manufacturers’ 
Margin—Average of Replacement Margins; Average Monthly Available—Net 


Domestic Available for Crop Year Adjusted for Seasonal Variation. 


1926 = 100 for all indexes. 
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ones, as in the case of oil, paper, leather 
and cotton textiles. 

On the other hand, some cases of 
commodity speculation have occurred of 
late which may later prove dangerous. 
We refer to copper, steel scrap, and 
grain. 

The whole situation is made some- 
what uncomfortable by the narrowness 
of profit margins in most industries, a 
condition of which textile manufacturers 
are very well aware. Earnings on the 
average have been good, but. this has 
been due to the high volume of produc- 
tion and sales. Should the high level 
of money rates and the decline in build- 
ing result in reduced volume, the nar- 
rowness of profit margins would be 
keenly felt. Add to this the inflation 
in the stock market, which must sooner 
or later be corrected, and it is easy to 
see that any recession in 1929 may be 
come more important than it would be 
under other circumstances. 


Textile Industries in General 


Both the quantity and the total value 
of textile production were considerably 
lower in 1928 than in 1927, in spite of 
the fact that wholesale dry goods sales 
and department store sales were little 
changed. We may, therefore, infer that 
during the year progress was made 
toward liquidating inventories of tex- 
tiles. 

In fact, throughout the whole of 1928, 
our estimated value of textile products 
ran below the average relation with the 
known indexes of sales of such products. 
At the end of the year there was still 
some trouble with inventories, but the 
progress made in this respect was one 
of the most hopeful aspects of the future 
of these industries. 

It is interesting to note (Chart 1) 
that the general trends of our monthly 
indexes of wholesale drv goods sales 
and that of the value of textiles pro- 
duced, were closely parallel, both de- 
clining through April, fluctuating irreg- 
ularly at a low level during the summer, 
and then rising in the fall to the highest 
point of the year. Toward the end, the 
trend was still upward, though it seems 
at this writing that December data are 
likely to show a little setback. 


Wool Best Stabilized 


Of the three major branches of the 
textile industries, wool manufacturing 
was the most nearly stabilized in 1928. 
It showed relatively little change during 
the year. Such trend as existed was 
upward from March on, and wool man- 
ufacturing activity at the end was at 
the high point of the year. It is evident 
that production was sufficiently under 
control to allow the maintenance of 
prices. Cotton manfacturing activity 
declined irregularly through July. — It 
then increased quite sharply, but pro- 
duction tended to run ahead of demand 
as shown by the fact that the total value 
of cotton textiles produced did not in- 
crease in proportion to the quantity out- 
put. Silk values were the most out of 
line with the rate of manufactured out- 
put. Activity in this branch moved 
irregularly sidewise during the year and 











little lower than at the be- 


ended a 
sinning (Chart 5). 


Cotton at Turn of Year 


Prices both of raw cotton and cotton 
textiles held remarkably stable during 
1928. The supply of cotton for the sea- 
son was about the average of recent 
year (Chart 3), and the new crop year 
brought little change. The demand, 
after a weak first quarter, turned out 
to be in good adjustment with the sup- 
ply. Consequently, cotton, prices swung 
back and forth around the 20c level, and 
both yarns and gray goods showed only 
minor fluctuations. 

Following July, a tendency to expand 
manufacturing production appeared. 
Wholesale dry goods sales picked up. 
The sales of cotton cloth ran ahead of 
production. Orders for gray yardage 
ran ahead of billings. Mill consump- 
tion rose sharply. These developments, 
however, occurred in spite of continued 
low replacement margins earned by 
manufacturers. Such margins gained 
through June to August, but failed to 
carry through, and by December it be- 
came evident that cotton manufacturing 
was going ahead a little too fast. The 
year ended with reduced activity and a 
little decline in manufacturers’ margins, 
as goods prices failed to advance in pro- 
portion to raw cotton. 

The outlook for 1929 suggests a mod- 
erate but ample supply of raw material 
with relatively stable prices. Stocks of 
goods are less burdensome than at the 
beginning of 1928. The manufacturers 
appear to have learned a lesson. Thus 
we may expect further progress towards 
stabilization of the industry during the 
coming year. 

Aside from the possibility of extraor- 
dinary developments in the new crop, 
the prospects are for a fair year. It 
should be somewhat better than 1928. 
It will be necessary, however, constantly 
to guard against over-production. Above 
all, the industry needs some authorita- 
tive agency to determine and announce 
the average replacement margin and 
to impress upon manufacturers the 
necessity of adjusting their production 
so as to allow the maintenance of a fair 


spread between raw cotton and cotton 
textiles. 


The Wool Situation 


After a reaction in July and August, 
wool prices held remarkably stable last 
year. Worsted yarn prices recovered 
in the first half and were well main- 
tained at a stable level thereafter. Cloth 
prices showed minor changes, rising a 
little at the beginning and declining by 
about the same amount in July and 
August. Wool manufacturers’ replace- 
ment margins were not satisfactory, 
and, aside from the worsted yarn spin- 
ners, were no better at the end than at 
the beginning. The spinners, however, 
showed an improved position due to 
greater relative strength in the sales 
yarn market. 

In spite of low margins, wool manu- 
facturing activity, after reaching a low 
point in the spring and continuing 
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WOOL MANUFACTURERS’ MARGINS AND ACTIVITY—Wool 


Manufacturers’ Margins—Average of Replacement Margins; Wool Machinery 
Activity—Composite of Loom and Spindle Activity, adjusted for seasonal 
variation; Average 1923-1927 = 100 for both indexes. 


irregular during the summer, increased 
quite sharply in October and November 
(Chart 4). Some question exists as to 
the desirability of so much increase in 
production, but it is perhaps not an 
unfavorable sign that the increase in 
output did not bring weakness in the 
markets for cloth. 

At this writing, there seems to be but 
little room for further expansion. 
Gradual improvement in the industry, 
however, seems probable, since whole- 
sale dry goods sales have been gaining, 
machinery activity is apparently under 
fair control, and the prospects are for 
stable wool markets. But it should be 
noted that the wool industry generally 
moves closely parallel with trends in the 
business cycle, and is likely to be af- 
fected by the moderate recession in 
general business which seems probable 
before the end of the year. The in- 
dustry is so well liquidated, however, 
that no considerakle decline seems 
probable. 


Little Silk Progress 


The silk industry made relatively 
little progress, either in volume or 
prices, during 1928 (Chart 5). At the 
end of the year, “deliveries” and spindle 
activity were lower than at the begin- 
ning. Broad loom activity and employ- 
ment of labor were about the same as 
at the beginning. One of the outstand- 
ing phenomena was the low percentage 
of hours operated by spindles in the 
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silk industry as compared with activity 
of broad looms or with the estimated 
deliveries. Wholesale silk sales at New 
York averaged lower in 1928 than in 
1927, but this was largely the result of 
lower prices. 

Broadly considered, silk prices showed 
the usual seasonal swings during the 
year, but ended lower than at the begin- 
ning,—as was true in the two preceding 
years (Chart 2). This long decline since 
early 1926 is doubtless largely due to 
the development of the rayon industry. 
The decline during 1928, however, was 
somewhat less rapid than in 1926 or in 
1927, which suggests that a basis for 
more stable values has been reached. 

The year ends with the silk supply 
situation easy. Some trouble with 
stocks of broad silk exists. The re- 
placement margins of the manufacturers 
are very low. Hope exists for an active 
spring season, but the statistical evi- 
dence indicates that there is still over- 
production. This situation will doubt- 
less undergo further correction in 1929. 

It seems probable that the silk in- 
dustry has seen its peak and that some 
further moderation in silk manufactur- 
ing will be required to bring stability 
and to adjust the industry to the grow- 
ing use of rayon. It is significant that 
estimates indicate production of the 
latter material amounting to about 
100,000,000 Ib. in 1928 as compared with 
only 75,000,000 Ib. in 1927. The im- 
provement in rayon and its increased use 
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Fig. 5. SILK PRODUCTION AND VALUE—Silk Machinery Activity—Com- 
posite of indexes of weighted averages of looms and spindles adjusted for 
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ery activity adjusted for price levels; Average for 1922-1926 = 100 for both 
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by the manufacturers of silk goods have 
been a notable development. 

Raw silk may decline a little further, 
but the indications are that it is not 
likely to go much lower. It is equally 
clear, however, that no considerable 
sustained advance is in prospect. 


In Conclusion 


The one outstanding point concerning 
textiles in general is the narrowness of 





the spread between raw materials and 
finished products. This indicates clearly 
that the output of such products is still 
too large in comparison with the de- 
mand to allow satisfactory profits to the 
manufacturers. As, at present, indica- 
tions are that textile fibers (Chart 2) 
will hold relatively stable in price dur- 
ing the coming year, the prosperity of 
the manufacturers must lie in a general 
and intelligent adjustment of their out- 
puts to the demand. 


How “Analyst” Forecast in 1928 


N GENERAL, the record shows a 

good deal better than 60% accuracy. 
The least satisfactory results were ob- 
tained in dealing with cotton yarn. 


Cotton Prices 


Raw:—The Analyst said that raw 
cotton was in a trading range during 
early 1928. In January the limits were 
estimated at 19c. to 20c.; in March at 
from 18c. to 19c.; and in April a level 
ot 19c. was considered fair. Early in 
May cotton jumped up to over 22c. and 
even in late June was nearly 23c. Dur- 
ing those months the Analyst maintained 
that this level was too high and that a 
spell of good weather would bring cotton 
below 20c. (Cotton fell below 20c. in 
August). The July analysis states that 
due to crop uncertainties the range 
might be 20c. to 24c. In August, a 
level of 20c. to 2lc. was considered the 
proper one to discount a crop of 14,000,- 
000 bales. In September, the 20c. level 
was considered reasonable. By October, 
the Analyst had become definitely bul- 
lish and when prices were around 19.25c. 
for New York middling spot cotton, 
predicted a rise above 20c. This price 





month, but fell back to 19c., about which 
time the November analysis said prices 
should rise to above 20c. again and 
might touch 22c. by spring. Since then 
a price of better than 20c. has been 
considered probable for the crop year 
average. Prices have remained above 
20c. since mid-November. 

Yarn:— The only January forecast 
was for no sustained strength for an- 
other month or two. The price of yarn 
declined in February. In March and 
April yarn was considered to be in a 
weak position though no general decline 
was expected. In May no sustained 
advance was looked for except an in- 
adequate response to higher raw cotton. 
In June the Analyst predicted no in- 
dependent strength in yarns, and said 
that they would hold in a narrow range, 
but remain a little on the weak side for 
a month or two. In August and 
September higher prices were looked 
for. After that the fluctuations were 
expected to reflect advances in raw 
cotton. 

Cloth:—Early in 1928 firmer cloth 
markets were looked for, but the situa- 
tion was called less favorable in April. 
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cast, but in June a stronger goods mar- 


ket was predicted. In August weakness 
was again indicated, followed by strength 
in September. Firmness was looked tor 
throughout the last quarter with ad- 
vances in raw cotton more fully reflected 
in gray goods than in yarns. 


Wool Prices 


Raw:—In January the Analyst said 
that wool was in a strong position, but 
in February thought that the upper limit 
of the advance would soon be reached. 
Prices were said to be high enough and 
only stability was looked for in March 
and April. In May prices were con- 
sidered high enough to prevent a sus- 
tained advance, while in June only 
stability was expected for one or two 
months. By July the Analyst had turned 
somewhat bearish. The July issue said 
that prices were likely to decline. The 
decline came in August. From August 
through November the Analyst looked 
for weakness, irregularity, a_ little 
further decline, and then stabilization in 
that order. In December firmness and 
little likelihood of decline with further 
limited strength were forecast. 

Yarn:—During the first quarter the 
forecasts were all for higher prices. In 
April the Analyst stated that the market 
might weaken before long, but in May 
and June became more _ optimistic. 
Strong yarn prices, notwithstanding 
lower raw wool, were forecast during 
the third quarter. Warning of weaken- 
ing factors was given in October. Sub- 
sequent opinions were all to the effect 
that firm, stable prices could be expected. 

Cloth :—Strength was forecast until 
March, when the Analyst said prices 
could hardly advance further. In April 
prices were expected to hold, and in 
May higher prices were called possible. 
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Distribution 
IS a Production Problem 


\HE age of specialization has 
brought too many distinct pro- 
fessions into industry. 

We have the financial executive, the 
production manager, the plant engineer, 
the cost accountant, the stylist, the sales 
manager, the advertising manager, the 
export manager, etc., etc., ad infinitum. 

The function of each is vital to the 
success of a business but the possibilities 
of each are limited primarily by the 
extent to which its activities may be 
co-ordinated with those of the other pro- 
fessions in the same business. 

In no field is this thought so pertinent 
as in merchandising. The average 
manufacturer in the past has visualized 
distribution as the function of a sales 
agent or a sales manager or a commis- 
sion house. His own job, it has seemed 
to him, has been to produce. 

Such an attitude was permissible at 
one time. Today it is not only unwise; 
it is fatal. 

The “market”—once a shadowy phan- 
tom to all department heads except the 
sales manager—has now assumed tan- 
gible form in the routine of every di- 
vision of an industry. The plant exec- 
utive must plan his operating schedules, 
not on the basis of the capacity of his 
equipment but on the demands of his 
consuming trade. The cost accountant 
must take into consideration the per- 
centage of activity in his plant and in 
other plants of the same _ industry. 
Practically no problem comes up within 
the whole industrial range on which 
sales have not a bearing. 

In other words, distribution is no 
longer a method by which goods are 
disposed of. It is not merely the after- 
math of production; it is the guiding 
factor in the direction of producing 
schedules. 

This thought, like most others, is not 
new. It is the text of many a business 
sermon nowadays. However, it will 
bear repetition until its meaning is 
brought home to every manufacturer. 

Unfortunately, merely appreciating 
this truism is not sufficient. The con- 
version of a producer to a state of so- 
called “merchandising consciousness” 
does not mean the end of his problems 
but merely the beginning of a new set 
of problems more complicated than any 
he has had to cope with hitherto. The 
lingo of the profession of merchandising 
is in itself sufficient to terrify him. He 
becomes submerged under an avalanche 
of terms like “sales resistance,” “quo- 
tas,” “consumer appeal,” etc. 


Introduction 
By Douglas G. W oolf 


Managing Editor, TEXTILE WoRLD 


This transition period is unfortunate 
but necessary. It can be simplified if 
the individual producer will only try to 
think of each new theory and each new 
idea in terms of his own business and 
his own product. 


Take Style, for Example 


This is particularly true in connection 
with style. 
From all that has been said and writ- 





THE PAGES immediately fol- 
lowing this introductory article 
are devoted to what might be 
called an “experience meeting” 
in textile distribution. An at- 
tempt has been made to gather 
together the thought and ex- 
perience of men and of cor- 
porations who have attempted 
to meet the demands of the 
much-discussed “new competi- 
tion.” 

No manufacturer can adopt, 
without modification, the mer- 
chandising plans of any other 
manufacturer. Nor is it pos- 
sible to translate apparently 
successful theories of styling, 
merchandising and advertising 
from one branch of the indus- 
try into definite programs 
which will be effective in other 
divisions. Nevertheless, it is 
believed that every textile man 
will find in this symposium 
some ideas which will help him 
in meeting his own problem. 





ten on this subject in recent years, it 
would be quite easy to get the impres- 
sion that the development of novelties is 
the solution of the textile problem and 
that any manufacturer, to succeed, need 
only inject the style element into his 
product. 

Unfortunately, as many have found 
to their dismay, this is very far from 
the truth. There have been more dis- 
asters resulting from blind following of 
what appeared to be the “style” of the 
moment than from probably any other 
one cause. Charles Pinnell expresses 
this thought in his article in the sym- 
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posium which follows this introduction. 
He says: 

“The death knell of many fabrics is 
sounded as soon as the style upon which 
they are dependent loses public favor. 
At the outset, if the idea is new, it may 
catch the public’s fancy and sell in satis- 
factory volume but the headache comes 
when it is no longer in demand and 
close-outs have to be sacrificed. There 
are other fabrics, however, which are 
fundamentally right and which, because 
of a variety of possibilities, are always 
useful. The thought must go 
beyond the immediate present and visual- 
ize the entire future in order to pick a 
cloth for a working basis that will fit in 
continuously with women’s apparel, 
household and general needs.” 

All textile fabrics are not susceptible 
to style treatment. Just a glance at the 
figures showing the percentage of goods 
used for routine mechanical and indus- 
trial purposes will bring home this fact. 
However, it is just as fatal to under- 
estimate the style element as it is to 
exaggerate it. In all industries, this 
thought has been proved. There is one 
outstanding example which has_ been 
used again and again during the last 
year or so, namely, the improved ap- 
pearance given to kitchen utensils. Tra- 
dition seemed to demand that ugliness 
be their outstanding characteristic. 
Once the manufacturers had “hurdled”’ 
this mental obstacle, a marked increase 
in the consumption of these products 
resulted—and certainly with no ulterior 
effect upon the aesthetic surroundings 
of the American home. 

It is possible to inject variation of 
color and design in many apparently 
staple types of textiles. Progressive 
manufacturers are establishing the truth 
of this principle. 

Walker D. Hines, president of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, refers to the 
style factor, in this issue, as follows: 


“The industry still feels the effect of 
a popular misconception that the use of 
cotton textiles has been restricted by 
style changes and new standards of living. 
Too often the layman has thought of cot- 
ton in terms of women’s wearing ap- 
parel, but even here cotton has reached a 
new position of prominence and style 
leadership during the past year. 

_ “Ever since the Institute made a spe- 
cial study of this new style trend last 
summer, evidence has been accumulated 
that shows the season immediately ahead 
will see a very large and broad demand 
for cotton fabrics for wearing apparel. 
Much of this new popularity may be 
attributed to the improved styling and 
design which the mills have made; much 
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is also due to a better understanding that 

certain cotton fabrics intrinsic 

advantages of comfort and charm.” 

The same thought may be applied to 
every branch of textile manufacture but 
in its application the best sources of 
artistic inspiration must be utilized and 
the greatest degree of judicious selec- 
tivity employed. 


possess 


Merchandising the Product 


The term “merchandising” is used in 
a variety of ways. In some cases it 1s 
interpreted as covering the entire sales 
problem while in others it refers specifi- 
cally to the actual sale of the goods. In 
this discussion, “distribution” is consid- 
ered as the generic term and is regarded 
as comprising the subordinate functions 
of styling, merchandising, advertis- 
ing, etc. 

In textiles, it is particularly difficult 
to indicate any standard theories of 
merchandising ; in fact it is impossible. 
Steel plants have, comparatively, a 
standard product with well defined trade 
outlets. The textile industry comprises 
a heterogeneous collection of products, 
some staple, some semi-staple and some 
fancy—and going toa myriad of differ- 
ent trades. 

Consequently no one type of proced- 
ure can be cited as of general textile 
interest. A mill producing gray sheet- 
ings, for example, can find no applica- 
tion for the system of district stores 
which the La France Textile Industries 
have established as described in one of 
the articles of the symposium. 

However, there is one general con- 
sideration which is pertinent to all 
branches of textile manufacture and that 
is the absolute necessity of close ac- 
quaintance with one’s market, no mat- 
ter what that market may be. This 
reverts to a thought expressed earlier in 
this article. It is the reaction of mer- 
chandising activities which is the most 
significant factor to a producer. The 
needs of his customers are, or should 
be, the guide which his manufacturing 
department must follow. Whether he 
be a yarn spinner, selling to weavers; 
a gray goods manufacturer, selling to 
converters; or a hosiery producer sell- 
ing to retail stores—he needs primarily 
an intimate knowledge of the demands 
of his consumer. 


Advertising 


If it is difficult to establish style and 
merchandising standards for textile 
manufacturers, advertising offers even 
a more complex problem. Unfortunately, 
it is not the universal panacea which 
some enthusiasts picture. The difficul- 
ties in the way are too apparent to war- 
rant emphasis here. 

Many mistakes have been made in the 
past and will be made in the future. 
Nevertheless, sound textile advertising 
is on the increase and the next decade 
will undoubtedy witness the greatest 
progress in this direction, along scien- 
tific lines, that has been made in any 
similar period in history. This predic- 
tion is made advisedly. 

Textile brands are finding their way 
into national media and are being estab- 
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lished as household words. The road 
to this end-point is a long and hard 
one. Decision as to types of publicity 
to be engaged in, must rest on an investi- 
gation extending back into the very 
beginning of the mill processes. 

In the symposium in this issue, there 
is an article describing the advertising 
program of the American Woolen Co. 
This has been slowly and carefully de- 
veloped. The story is well worth 
reading. : 

\nother form of advertising which 
deserves serious consideration is the 
co-operative arrangements established 
between rayon yarn producers and their 
customers, particularly in the knit goods 
field, whereby the brand name of the 
yarn is carried to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Finally, the possibilities of co-opera- 
tive publicity by an industry have never 





been so significant as they are at pres- 
ent. Through the co-ordinated efforts 
of manufacturers, represented by insti- 
tutes and associations which they have 
established, a new and more virile at- 
tack on this problem is to be expected. 

Throughout these articles, whether 
they discuss styling, merchandising, ad- 
vertising, or exports, there will be noted 
continual reference to the need for men- 
tal flexibility. This means primarily of 
course the ability to adjust one’s self 
and one’s activities to new conditions. 
More important still, however, it means 
the ability to visualize, at one and the 
same time, the relation of all the various 
functions of industry to the industry as 
a whole. It means, for example, that 
the mill executive much appreciates the 
significance of the trite but true state- 
ment used as the heading of this article: 
“Distribution ts a production problem.” 


The Style Factor in Underwear 


By E. N. Campe 
President, The Campe Corp., New York 


OT so long ago underwear was a 
conservative and _ staple article, 
ribbed in winter and nainsook in sum- 
mer, the cut of the garment varying 
very little from season to season. How- 
ever, today there are fashions in under- 
wear which change almost as much as 
any other item of wearing apparel, and 
what is in style one year may be out- 
moded the following season. This is 
true not only of design but of fabric 
as well. 
In the spring of 1924 rayon heralded 
a particularly difficult and interesting 
problem to manufacturers of underwear. 
The new chemical fiber material was 
attractive from the very beginning but 
at first it was very impractical as far 
as laundering was concerned. In fact 


the fabric was scarcely washable. To- 
day the cloth is so improved that gar- 
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ments made from it can withstand 
either home washing or cleaning by a 
commercial laundry; indeed, these gar- 
ments may be sent to any laundry, and 
they will come back, looking like new. 

At first, manufacturers used rayon 
exclusively for women’s underwear but 
since the practical durability of the 
fabric has been demonstrated, the mar- 
ket has widened. Rayon now is used 
for the manufacture of men’s athletic 
shirts, drawers and union suits. All 
these lines have become very popular, 
especially on the Pacific Coast where 
unusually large quantities of this mer- 
chandise are consumed. In women’s 
goods rayon has become a very im- 
portant fabric. Every style of women’s 
underwear is now made from this cloth: 
vests, bloomers, step-ins, chemises, slips, 
etc. In reality, rayon is a boon to the 
woman of average means who likes 
silken undergarments. 

In 1927 strangely enough, the col- 
lege centers helped to develop this mar- 
ket. They fostered an interesting de- 
velopment in the styles of nainsook 
underwear. 

They helped to create a demand for 
the running pants which was _ the 
nucleus for the development of the nain- 
sook drawer of fancy and many hued 
patterns. This garment is apparently 
in the ascendency. 

Many progressive manufacturers have 
brought out a very attractive item which 
was suggested by the running pants, 
and that is a union suit which is striped 
from the waist down, giving the effect 
of a separate shirt and drawer. 

In the field of knit underwear there 
is today a strong tendency toward light 
weight cloth, garments of summer 
weights being most popular. 

It is interesting to note the change 
in both men’s and women’s underwear, 
and what the next season will bring in 
fabric and design is a subject worthy 
of contemplation. 











Merchandising 
HOSIERY 


How We Met Our Sales Promotion 


Problems During 1928 


By S. E. Summer field 


President, Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. 


HE principle behind the Gotham 

method of promoting and dis- 

tributing its product, can be di- 
vided into several phases. The first of 
these may be summed up in quality 
merchandise. Perhaps an amplification 
of that phrase is in order; by “quality 
merchandise,’ I mean merchandise 
which has style and beauty, and which 
in addition possesses unusual wearing 
qualities. 

This point of emphasizing both at- 
tractiveness and durability was one 
which we developed far during the year 
just closed; it is a vital fundamental 
in our distribution scheme, and will 
grow more important, I think, as time 
goes on. 

The next phase is that of getting our 


Gotham “Dealer 
Help”: Display card 
featuring the “Color ; 
of the Month.’ ra 


product into the hands of the consumer. 
This must be done through the retail 
merchant, who, of course, serves as the 
link between our goods and the public. 
Now there are certain fundamentals 
with respect to the retailer's problems 
which we have recognized, and which 
we have studied closely. One of these 
fundamentals is—the retailer must have 
what the customer wants, when she 
wants it. To achieve that, he must have 
complete stocks. Indeed, the impor- 
tance of complete stocks can scarcely 
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as suggestion for playing uf 
the newest color 
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be exaggerated. 
ence as a customer 1s that a store hurts 
its standing with its clientele when one 
goes into an establishment with a clear 
idea of what one intends to buy, and 
then is told by a sales-person that one 


My personal experi- 


must take a substitute because of in- 
complete stocks. That rule of having 
complete stocks applies to both color 
and size. 


Must Fight “Volumitis” 


What were the chief features of our 
sales program during 1928? This was 
the question upon which I am supposed 
to write. In answer I might say that 
the Gotham company is more inter- 
ested in what retards sales than in what 
advances them. By attacking the prob- 
lem from that angle, we find that we 
make more tangible progress. One of 
the important aspects is embodied in 
the mania or extreme partiality of the 
merchant for turnover. The average 
retailer views this question in an odd 
way. He wants volume, above all other 
considerations. Indeed, he has what 
one might call “volumitis.” This crav- 
ing for volume has caused the merchant 
more grief than anything I know. In 
his desire for volume, he has catered 
often to price appeal; the result is that 
he makes the tendency downward 
rather than upward, and he makes it 
necessary to wait on just so many more 
customers, without the proportionate in- 
crease in profits. 

When he finds himself loaded down 
with price-appeal merchandise, the re- 
tailer is prone to neglect the important 
fundamental of keeping his staple stocks 
complete. He sees himself accumulat- 
ing a large quantity of price left-overs, 
and his way of meeting this difficulty 
often is to cut down his regular stocks 
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instead of clearing out the left-over 
price goods, which really is the sole 
offender and should be emptied, irre- 
spective of the regular merchandise. 

In this way, the distributor’s desire 
to get volume regardless of the methods 
employed tends to carry him to extremes, 
and extremes are always bad. 

How do we meet this problem, then? 
Our plan first is to make sure that our 
merchandise is quality merchandise— 
goods that will make friends for the 
merchant and for the store because it 
will satisfy the consumer. Thus, we 
help the retailer to build a repeat busi- 
ness. We believe that he can achieve 
this only by handling quality merchan- 
dise. We have so regulated and or- 
ganized our business that we can say 
to the distributor: “Here is your model 
stock, built and adjusted to your par- 
ticular type of business. It represents 
the most minute and most careful inves- 
tigation on our part; keep it that way 
by replacing as you sell.” We have a 
complete and satisfactory machinery 
for stock replacement. 


Studying Retailer’s Needs 


The Gotham company provides the 
merchant with all the facts necessary 
to keep his stocks complete and up-to- 
date, at the minimum investment on 
his part. We check the merchant’s 
stock, and then fill his immediate needs 
as regards sizes. On the style end, we 
study the requirements and trends of 
the stores, and each month we bring 
to the retailer one or two new color 
numbers. We invite him to send back 
numbers which are slow moving, and we 
accept them back at the price then pre- 
vailing. Then we supply him the new 
numbers, or colors, which our style re- 
search has convinced us are in line with 
the popular trend. In this way, his 
stock is kept absolutely up-to-date, at 
the minimum investment. 

It should be remembered that this ar- 
rangement involves two separate ac- 
tions. First, the slow-moving numbers 
are accepted back at the price then pre- 
vailing; then they are resold to the 
merchant at a lower rate; he in turn 
retails them as “price” goods. The 
second action is to supply him with new 
and up-to-date numbers at the regu- 
lar rate. These two services are oper- 
ated separately. The whole effect of 
the arrangement is that the merchant 
can quickly dispose of goods which are 
becoming desirable—under terms 
which afford him his normal profit; and 
thus he is in a position to give the 


less 





customer what she wants when she 
wants it. 
When we have a style which has 


become passé, we try to get rid of it 
quickly, and we carry that policy 
through to the retailer. We are clos- 
ing out two such numbers at this mo- 
ment. 


Insurance Against Style Loss 


It will be seen that our system really 
is a sort of insurance for the retailer 
against loss due to style vagaries. We 
assume that loss; but we have another 
department—a style research service— 
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which keeps us so thoroughly abreast 
of styles, that we attempt to keep our 
losses as low as possible. 

We keep the retailer regularly sup- 
plied with new styles and new colors, 
at regular prices, and he can confidently 
sell these as fashion-right. He can get 


normal prices for these numbers; thus 
he makes normal profit, irrespective of 
style variations. 

3y applying these principles of mer- 
chandising to our own business we nat- 
urally enjoy the benefits that the mer- 





Underwood & Underwood 


S. E. Summer field 


chant does. By ourselves taking the 
loss on backward numbers, we are en- 
abled to keep the retailer properly sup- 
plied, and to help him in taking care of 
the consumer’s needs with respect to 
regular merchandise. 


Reciprocal Information 


As regards our own end, several 
things may be said. The practice of 
replacing backward numbers would be 
very expensive, if styles increased their 
tendency to fluctuate. However, our 
style department has a method of meet- 
ing that problem. We keep very close 
to the retail market. In return for the 
service we give them, the merchants 
send us daily reports of sales; these re- 
ports specify which of our hosiery num- 
bers are moving, and thus we are kept 
abreast of actual public demand. 

Indeed, it might be added, that so far 
as Gotham is concerned, the manufac- 
turer is not the arbiter of fashions, as 
some assert. In our case, we actually 
sense out, and try to catch the public 
mood, as reflected in the daily sales re- 
ports from our retail clientele, and we 
use this as a guide in creating new 
numbers. This service, also, of course, 
helps us to eliminate weak numbers 
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before these have been long enough on 
the market to prove a serious drag. 
Our entire policy, of course, would 
get nowhere without the full co-opera- 
tion of the distributors, and in this re- 
gard I might say we have had the most 
hearty assistance. Merchants are re- 
ceptive to this method of education and 
stimulation; and the general effect of 
the plan has been to greatly strengthen 
our relations and increase our sales. 
The whole proposition hinges largely 
on the style factor. Style is becoming 
more and more an outstanding issue 
in apparel. The manufacturer must 
pay ever increasing attention to this 
factor. 
_ Our sales volume for 1928 was sat- 
istactory. As regards 1929, I think the 
outlook is good. The retail. business 
has not been so prosperous, perhaps, for 
the last year; it was a sort of an ad- 
justment period. However, the com- 
ing year should mean a tremendous ad- 
vance and will, I think, prove splen- 
didly profitable both to manufacturer 
and distributor. It will be a year of 
great style importance; 1929 seems to 
me to be fraught with outstanding style 
and fashion possibilities. ‘ 





Flax Conditions in 
Improved During Year 


Big strides have been made in the 
raising of flax in Oregon recently. 
Backed by the board of control of the 
State and by the Oregon Industries de- 
partments in local chambers of com- 
merce, strong impetus has been given 
to this crop. 

Four thousand tons of flax straw 
have been marketed from 3,200 acres in 
six counties of the Willamette valley 
this year. Next year’s crop, it is indi- 
cated, will be 50% greater in volume. 

It is believed that to supply the twine 
and linen mills at Salem, fully 17,500 
tons of straw from 10,000 acres will be 
necessary within the next few years. 
Sales of 880,000 Ibs. of fiber from the 
State plant to the linen mills this year 
totalled $220,000. By-products from the 
straw which include flaxseed, spinning 
tow and stock food, brought an addi- 
tional $85,000. 

The State flax plant has half a mil- 
lion dollars invested in flax treating 
equipment; the Miles Linen Company 
has a quarter million investment and 
the Oregon Linen Mills another half 
million investment. All of these plants 
are in Salem. 

The quality of the flax has attained 
national reputation and compares fav- 
orably in leading world markets. Every 
indication is that farmers will find it 
increasingly profitable to raise this crop. 
Surveys conducted by Oregon Agricul- 
tural College show 240,000 acres of po- 
tential flax in the Willamette valley. 
This vast acreage, coupled with the fact 
that the peculiar chemical and biological 
content of the water in western Oregon 
streams makes of retting and scrutching 
as conducted there, a speedy and eff- 
cient process, gives assurance of great 
flax development possibilities. 


Oregon 











Women’s Wool Goods Mills 


Are Seeking 


Closer Consumer Contact 


Good Styling Is Now Essential but Chief Barriers to Growth are Cutter and Retailer 


HE need for some form of closer 

contact between mill and con- 

sumer of women’s wear worsteds 
was stressed by Howard R. Merrill, 
manager of marketing for the worsted 
division of the Pacific Mills, New York, 
in an interview with a representative of 
TEXTILE WoriLp. With their present 
policies, the garment maker and the re- 
tailer seem to be making it unnecessarily 
difficult to get new fabrics before the 
consumer, and if the improved methods 
of merchandising now being tried by 
the wool industry’s leading firms fail 
to better this situation, steps must fol- 
low to construct more direct channels 
to the consumer herself. 


Recent Best Sellers 


Mr. Merrill was asked what were the 
volume sellers among women’s worsteds 
on the market recently. 

“The volume sellers for fall,” he said, 
“Were broadcloths, both twill and rip- 
ple, with both high and medium finish 
widely used in coatings. For fall 
dresses the leaders were tweeds and 
covert cloth. For the spring season in 
coatings, luster finish flannels, broad- 
cloths, novelty weaves and some sheen 
twills are the leaders, while for spring 
dresses the trade is interested mostly 
in flannels while taking some tweed 
effects and coverts, both plain and 
decorated.” 

“Was there general anticipation at 
the opening of these two seasons that 
these fabrics would be leaders?” Mr. 
Merrill was asked. 

“From the trade,” he replied, “there 
was practically no anticipation, as buy- 
ers operated only when they had im- 
mediate need for goods. Most mills 
however did anticipate somewhat on 
these cloths.” 

What organization or methods do you 
believe will improve the accuracy of a 
mill in this sort of anticipation was the 
next question. 

“It is difficult,” Mr. Merrill replied, 
“to give a satisfactory reply to this 
question. It is recognized that high 
class cloak and dress manufacturers and 
department stores follow to some extent 
the trend of European styles. They are 
influenced somewhat by the information 


By Howard R. Merrill 


Pacific Mills, New York 
Through Interview with William B. Dall 


passed on to them through various 
sources as to what is being shown at 
the European capitals. Worsted mills 
catering to the better class trade must, 
therefore, watch the developments in 
Paris and be on their guard in case 





THE POSSIBILITY that 
women’s wear woolen and wor- 
sted mills, which are finding it 
continually more difficult to 
deal through cutters and retail- 
ers, may be driven to try con- 
trol of their own secondary 
distribution, is interestingly 
brought out by Mr. Merrill in 
this interview. 

Much careful and progressive 
styling is a lost effort, since so 
small a portion of the fabrics 
designed by these mills get a 
hearing before the consumer. 
Mr. Merrill also talks on ways 
and means for successful pro- 
motion of lines under present 

conditions. 





some of these styles are adopted in this 
country. 


Paris a Point of Departure 


“It is notorious that Parisian houses 
offer the widest sort of variety of fabrics 
at the beginning of the season, and by 
no means all of them find acceptance 
among the women of this country. In 
fact, few are likely to meet any general 
support in this market, and in many 
cases what Paris is most enthusiastic 
over does not take root at all on this 
side of the water. However, the Paris 
offerings present a point of departure, 
and it is important that the mill’s styling 
department have access to the newest 
information from abroad as it is always 
a strong influence with the retailer until 
he gets the actual reaction from his 
own customers,” 
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Since prints are such important items 
in cotton and silk dress goods, the stand- 
ing off printed effects in wool goods is 
now of particular interest, and Mr. Mer- 
rill was asked what he thought of their 
likely success for the coming year. 


Prints on Woolens for Sports 


“For sport wear many of the new 
printed effects of wool goods promise 
well,” he said. “The mill must exercise 
great care in the introduction of these 
lines, for preparation of styles for print- 
ing is an expensive operation, and big 
runs are necessary on printing machines 
if production is to be economical. The 
mill cannot make a little of this and a 
little of that, and hold costs down to the 
point where there is ready selling at a 
profit. 

“The average woolen mill encounters 
difficulty in getting up a line of printed 
patterns. Only two organizations in the 
woolen industry operate printing ma- 
chines as part of their regular finishing 
equipment. Custom printers who finish 
cottons and silks for the trade, find that 
printing wool goods is quite a different 
proposition. The one detail alone of 
preparing the cloth for printing is an 
item that requires the greatest care and 
exactness in order to get good results. 
The uncertainty of the yardage to be 
run on the various patterns makes it 
difficult to negotiate this sort of busi- 
ness, when the printing is done by an 
outside firm. 

“Only when the trade buys these 
goods more freely will it be possible 
for the woolen industry as a whole to 
take up more general promotion of 
printed goods. What is now being 
shown in a few quarters is taking hold 
of the market fairly well. So far fabrics 
of this sort are in use essentially for 
sports or informal wear, and patterns 
which are selling best are those adapted 
for this class of trade.” 

It is interesting to note that the 
Pacific Mills are showing a full line of 
printed flannels and challis with a wide 
variety of color combinations to each 
pattern. The patterns for the most part 
are modified floral effects or geometric 
designs, with some few designs so de- 
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Institute. 


La France 
where public art gallery ts 
maintained and free art h 
instruction given to hun- : 
dreds of students. 


visited 
spent an 
’ Sernard 
president of the La 
France Textile Industries. 


editorial didn’t 


discuss the price of cotton or the out- 
look in rayon. We discussed art—and 
principally art in industry, or rather, Art 
in Industry. 

On the basis of that call, we wrote 
an article—a rather “fresh” one, it 
seems to us now after re-reading it in 
the light of three years’ added maturity. 

It was mestly about Art, properly 
capitalized. But one of the statements 
we made was crudely materialistic. We 


referred to Mr. Davis’s expectation that 






Art Institute 


cares 
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his company would do an annual busi- 
ness of $10,000,000 in a very few years. 
At that time it had just concluded a 
year with a net volume of about 
$2.000,000. 

We like to “follow up” things we 
write—particularly when predictions are 
involved. So this may be regarded as 
part of a serial story. 


Three Years’ Expansion 


In this case, our interest was whetted 
by certain tangible developments, duly 
recorded in the press. The Velseal 
Plush Co., also of Frankford, which 
had just been absorbed by La France 
at the time of our last visit, has been 
enlarged several times and is now an 
important part of the company’s plant 
facilities. A plant at Medford, N. J., 
has been purchased. The Pendleton 
Mig. Co., at Autun, S. C., has been ac- 
quired and is now operating on new 

















lines for the La France company but 
under the former name and personnel. 
(The name of the town has_ been 
changed to La France.) The company’s 
subsidiary, La France Plushes, Ltd., at 
Woodstock, Ontario, has continued to 
develop. The Prudential Worsted Co. 
plant in Frankford has been purchased 
by Mr. Davis and will be rented by the 
La France company and used in its oper- 
ations. A mill has been started in 
Roubaix, France. 


Finances, Not Art 


Altogether, it seemed as if another 
visit to Frankford would be worth 
while. 

This time Mr. Davis was in Europe 
so we talked to Robert H. Spare, comp- 
troller. Mr. Spare isn’t an artist; in 
fact he isn’t even a textile man. He’s a 
cost accounting expert who went to the 


La France three years ago as an 
outside auditor and was induced to 
remain as a permanent member of the 
organization. 

So we talked finances. The 1928 
figures were not entirely complete but a 
net sales volume of nearly $10,000,000 
was indicated. Profit for the year, be- 
fore bond interest and income taxes, 
stood at over $1,000,000. (It should be 
remembered that the ccmpany was 
started about 11 years ago by Mr. Davis 
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Executive offices of 
La France Textile 
Industries at Frank- 
ford. 


s]Close to Its Consuming Trade 


and E. T. Duval as a partnership with 
very little capital.) 

Naturally, we wanted to learn the 
“why” of it. So, in addition to talking 
finances with Mr. Spare, we discussed 
merchandising with a member of the 
sales staff, and art and advertising with 
a member of the faculty of the La 
France Art Institute. 

In all these conversations one domi- 
nant influence stood out—the vision of 
Mr. Davis. This vision seems to ex- 


One of the galleries in the 
La France Art Institute. 


Shop where frames for La 


France tapestry mirrors 
and “art squares” are 
made. 
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tend bevond the importance of Art in 
industry, as represented by the free art 
school in the La France Art Institute, 
with a student body of several hundred. 

It embraces not only the necessity 
of making a good product but of mak- 
ing it scientifically and distributing it 
most efficiently. 


The Production Phase 


Into the product go Mr. Davis’s own 
artistic instinct and color sense plus the 
inspiration furnished by the faculty and 
student-body of the La France Art 
Institute. 

Sut artistic temperament does not run 
the La France plants. Under Mr. 
Spare, there has been developed a cost 
system which seems to be as nearly 
fool-proof as any we have encountered. 
Nothing is manufactured in any of the 
mills for the sake of artistic expression. 
Each item must pay its way. Some day 
we hope to go into detail on this phase; 
the limitations of a general article do 
not permit it. 


Effective Distribution 


However, it was the merchandising 
development within the company that 
interested us most. Three years ago, 
distribution was by salesmen direct 
from the Frankford plant, with the ex- 
ception of one store in New York. To- 
day the company has 20 stores, with 
warehouses, in this country and six in 
Canada. 

The distribution branches in the 
United States are located in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, At- 
lanta, Memphis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
High Point, N. C., Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Fort Smith, Ark., and Grand 
Rapids. Through these stores it reaches 
furniture manufacturers and upholster- 
ers; it is able to guarantee quick deliv- 
eries, so vital in these days of hand-to- 
mouth buying; it brings the La France 
name into the limelight through its 
show-rooms: and it gets from these con- 
tacts an intimate knowledge of market 
trends which helps it to direct its pro- 
duction schedules effectively. 


Controlling Inventory 


Naturally, carrying stock in so many 
branches presents an inventory problem. 
This is controlled by daily reports from 
each store through which the head- 
quarters office in Frankford knows con- 
stantly the stock of all items in every 
district. In return, the branch managers 
receive regular statements of stocks in 
every other store. 

lf the Pittsburgh store, for example, 
gets an order for 10 pieces of a certain 
pattern and has only five pieces in stock, 
the manager looks over his inventory 
sheet and may find that the Chicago 
branch has sufficient on hand to make 
up the balance. He wires Frankford 
and the sales manager there in turn 
wires Chicago to ship five pieces to the 
Pittsburgh customer. Usually, through 
this telegraphic exchange. a branch man- 
ager can make a definite promise of 
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delivery to a customer before he leaves 
the store. 

No stock is allowed to accumulate in 
any district. Each week the sales de- 
partment in Frankford goes over the 
inventory and sales reports and ar- 
ranges for transferring slow-moving 
lines, clearing out others, etc. 

At first glance, it may appear that this 
system is an expensive one. But it must 
be remembered that La France is its 
own jobber and has an extra sales mar- 
gin for this reason. More important 
still, thé close relations it maintains 
with its direct consuming trade pay 
large dividends through more efficient 
production control. That point cannot 
be over-emphasized. 


Advertising Program 


Backing up this sales effort is a 
judicious advertising campaign, includ- 
ing use of space in leading furniture 
publications; publication of a magazine 
La France semi-annually, to coincide 
with the two major seasons; and also 
the issuance of La France News, a 
rotogravure pictorial section. 

In the preparation of these media, 
which go to all customers and prospects, 
the La France Art Institute plays a 
large part. Through the inspiration of 





that Institute, and the help of its 
faculty, these house organs are published 
at far less cost, and yet with an in- 
finitely more intimate touch, than would 
be possible otherwise. 

Thus far the company has done no 
large-scale advertising direct to the ulti- 
mate consumer. It has relied on mutual 
co-operation with furniture manufac- 
turers and upholsterers. However, its 
“art squares,” tapestry mirrors, and 
other novelties help to carry the name 
of La France down the line and are 
regarded as important good-will features 
in building up knowledge of La France 
velours, plushes, tapestries, brocades, 
etc., which are its major products. 


In Step with the Times 


We hold no brief for the La France 
Textile Industries. 

We do know however that the com- 
pany has kept in step with modern mer- 
chandising developments through its 
district distribution plan, its advertis- 
ing and publicity program, its main- 
tenance of most attractive show rooms 
where the lines are properly displayed, 
and its careful attention to costs, in- 
ventory and other items which may 
easily mark the borderline between suc- 
cess and failure. 


Prosperity Ahead for Converters 


By M. J. Warner 


President, Converters’ Association 


AM conscious of the responsibility 

that is mine, and when in responding 
to your recent request for a forecast in 
respect to the cotton goods converters’ 
prospect, covering this year of 1929, and 
what I here offer I ask you to believe 
does not come out of a state of 
chronic optimism: 

The beautiful, and ever more beauti- 
ful cotton fabrics of the last few years, 
expressing the rapidly developing crea- 





M. J. Warner 
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tiveness of those branches of trade con- 
tributing to an ever-mounting degree of 
perfection has, as I believe, now taken 
firm root in the public mind, and ac- 
cording to all present indications, the 
converter is on the brink of a new era. 

Both garment manufacturer and 
retail distributor have seemingly been 
awakened to the prospect offered in the 
direction of a better class of ready-to- 
wear cotton dresses, and garments 
meeting that description will be shown 
in wide variety during this coming 
season, and there is every indication of 
a pleasant reception from the buying 
public. As a matter of fact, I believe 
that the public fancy is ahead of the 
garment makers’ provision, and if my 
analysis is correct, then this coming 
spring will see a pronounced stimula- 
tion of over-counter sale of piece goods. 

Another indication, particularly en- 
couraging to the converter, is expressed 
by the trend of fashion towards the 
ensemble style of dress, which calls for 
a yardage that portends greater pros- 
perity for the cotton goods converting 
trade. 

In prior times the cut of a washable 
dress was in no sense related to a 
fashion trend, but there a most marked 
change will be noticeable during the 
coming warm-weather period. The 
introducing of modishness into the gar- 
ment removes the only cause of public 
disfavor, and from the entire picture, 
as I see it, I feel justified in prophesying 
a year of prosperity for those in our 
trade. 
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The Silk Problem 


One of Merchandising and Sales Promotion 


EARS ago, we hear, the manufac- 
Y toring oi textiles was quite a 

forthright business. Color lines 
were fairly stable. Fashion changes 
were not much to be worried about, and 
a man could go serenely about his job 
of weaving fine quality cloths knowing 


By Paul Thomas 


Director of 
Sales Promotion, Cheney Bros. 


favorite cloth which was selling at a 
profit yesterday is a liability this morn- 
ing because it is being undersold by the 
neat margin of 50c. per yd. by one of 
your competitors. And when the looms 
are just going nicely on satins, the 
salesmen bring in the word that the cus- 


tion orders are given with a shudder; 
looms are woven out with misgivings; 
and every dye vat is a yawning cavern 
of uncertainty. 

Such is the story of 1928—at least 
that is the story one hears in the street. 


Reckless Production 


that there were armies of appreciative 
buyers who would fondle them lovingly now. 


and order large quantities to 
be delivered months hence. 
Those were the days when 
a manufacturer could sleep 
soundly every night with the 
clackety-clack of busy shuttles 
strumming softly through his 
dreams. 

Color lines were decided in 
the mills where the cloth was 
woven. As one silk man put 
it, they used to “think up” 
colors and if the colors 
looked pretty to all the mas- 
culine eyes around the office, 
that was the color line. The 
women of the country were 
satisfied with them, too, be- 
cause pretty colors were 
pretty colors, and that was 
enough for anyone. Certainly 
one could not have an unde- 
niable desire for Chanel Red 
or Patou’s Vanille when one 
did not know of its existence. 
What a comparison with the 
hectic rushing about for new 
colors that goes on in the 
trade today! 

Nor did anyone have to 
worry much about advertising 
and sales promotion. Sales 
did not have to be promoted 
because the quality of the 
goods took care of that; and 
advertising was not so vital 
because the salesmen got 
around to see everyone in the 
course of a year. 

It is not necessary to ag- 
gravate ourselves by carrying 
the comparison further be- 
cause every nerve-wracked 
textile man has torn out much 


hair and moaned himself hoarse over 


tomers don’t want satins. It’s flat crepe 
The dress manufacturers are 


PAUL THOMAS says: 


“It is an industry of manufacturers, not 

of merchandisers... .” 
a ee 

“We are still in the infancy of sales pro- 
motion and many weird and wonderful 
things are done in its name... .” 

* * * 

“Barnum was right without a question, 
but he did not have to depend for a living 
on selling merchandise... .” 

* * * 

“More business is lost by dropping an 
idea too soon than is gained by having the 
new thing the first day it is out... .” 

* * * 

“Unfortunately there are large numbers 
of us who act as absurdly as a man who 
takes the Twentieth Century Limited for 
Chicago, gets off at Harmon, and com- 
plains that the train did not go to 


> 


Chicago...." 


* * * 


“Today those mills which have the right 
thing at the right time find the retailer 
quite liberal in his purchases... .” 

> &9 

“And so we come into the new year with 
our problem one of merchandising and 
sales promotion and with a perfectly 
sound future ahead, granted that we have 
the right goods to sell... .” 





hard bargainers and the piece goods 


without weakening prices. 


The first, and most deadly, thing that 


the textile industry is suffer- 
ing from is reckless produc- 
tion. Every loom that will 
take power is banging away 
at top speed, and whether or 
not the cloth can be sold at 
a profit the shuttles must fly. 
In other words, it is an in- 
dustry of manufacturers, not 
of merchandisers. A tragic 
instance of this was the glut- 
ting of the market with satins 
and satin crepes a year ago. 
Then along came a_ small 
fashion acceptance of printed 
satins—and everyone rushed 
to the printing presses like 
patriots to the guns. Enough 
satin was printed to wallpaper 
the globe and the answer is 
too well known and too pain- 
ful to repeat. 

Fred Shibley, in his recent 
book “The New Way to Net 
Profits,” vividly tells of the 
transition that must come, in 
all businesses, from heedless 
mass production to a carefully 
planned production that is 
scheduled to meet the de- 
mands of the people at the 
time the goods are to be deliv- 
ered; and the last two years 
of textile history prove con- 
clusively that this industry 
must make the transition if it 
is to maintain a_ profitable 
place in the sun. 

Of course it is difficult to 
forecast what women will 
want to wear six months 
hence and, of course, it is dif- 
ficult to know the quantity 
that the market can absorb 
But the 


the dear dead days. 


But—Today! 

But what of 1928? That is a fear- 
some story, that tale of our mad scram- 
bling whiriligig day when even an in- 
ventory won’t stay putover night. You 
open up the shop in the morning to find 
that the half million yards of your 


business is going to the bow wows. 
And it is all because of the capricious- 
ness of fashion and the ever increasing 
demand for something new and different. 
Moans go up too about the shrinking 
yardage in the dress. And then there 
is our favorite bugaboo, hand-to-mouth 
buying. Truly it is a fearsome time for 
the poor textile manufacturer. Produc- 
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problem must be solved by each indi- 
vidual manufacturer or he will continue 
to stagger along in the punch-drunk 
condition that we see so often today. 
Neither sales promotion nor advertising 
can help the situation greatly unless the 
manufacturer has the, right thing at the 
right time and in a reasonable amount. 

1928 has seen a big awakening to the 
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possibilities of promotional merchandis- 
ing and there have been some outstand- 
ing successes where fabrics, especially 
silks, have been given a promotional 
glamor and have been neatly put over. 
We are still, however, in the infancy of 
sales promotion and many weird and 
wonderful things are done in its name. 

The women of the country are being 
asked to enthuse over, in the spring of 
1929, 26 promotional ideas put out by 
17 silk companies and very likely the 
list is not complete. Only those can 
succeed, however, which have a firm 
foundation in fashion fact. Sales pro- 
motion isn’t just a circus parade and 
three brass bands. It is the spotlighting 
of suitable merchandise so that attention 
is called to it and its light is not hidden 
under a bushel. 

Barnum was right without a question, 
but he did not have to depend for a 
living on selling merchandise. He 
aroused the curiosity of the people, got 
their dimes and laughed up his sleeve 
as the crowd discovered that it had been 
bilked. In our case the show must give 
more than a moment’s satisfaction for 
we must make our audience happy for 
months to come. 

1929 will see many merchants forsak- 
ing the sawdust ring for the sound mer- 
chandising of those things that are pre- 
cisely suited to the needs and the mood 
of the people at the time they are of- 
fered. They will be in direct contrast 
to the retailer who asked for a promo- 
tional feature for one of the spring 
weeks in 1928 and was completely upset 
when polka dots were suggested. Who 
ever heard of featuring anything so old 
and staple as the dot? He forgot, how- 
ever, that there was much interest at 
that time, both in the smart shops and 
in the fashion press, in polka dots and 


that his displaving of the lowly dot 
would allign him with the likeliest 
fashion trend of the moment. On the 


other hand, the same polka dots would 
not have had promotional value three 
months later when spring had merged 
into summer and the fashion picture had 
changed with the weather. 

Color promotion received much atten- 
tion during the past year, but here again 
were many pitfalls for the unwary, and 
numbers of us tumbled headlong into 
them because the everlasting desire for 
something new tempted us to dye colors 
that had no fashion reason and hence 
little probability of acceptance by 
women. As a matter of fact, color ac- 
ceptance develops very slowly and then 
only when the color for some very defi- 
nite reason strikes a responsive chord 
in woman’s color consciousness. 


“Something New” Not Enough 


However, there are even retailers and 
prominent ones, too, who might be ex- 
pected to have their fingers close on the 
pulse of consumer acceptance, who still 
cling to the idea that women will rush 
in to buy a thing simply because it is 
new and different. Thev believe, for 
instance, that spring suddenly 
into the picture from some mysterious 
place to have a whirlwind existence of 
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a few weeks and then disappear as sud- 
denly as they appeared. As a matter of 
fact, more business is lost by dropping 
an idea too soon than is gained by hav- 
ing the new thing the first day it is out. 

One of the most successful merchan- 
disers on Fifth Avenue will not touch 
a fashion thought unless its soundness 
makes it probable of a long term devel- 
opment. You will see a fashion idea 
launched by this store at the beginning 
of a season, re-emphasized a month 
later, displayed again in two weeks, 
reiterated the next month and _ finally 





Paul Thomas 


worked up to a climax at the height of 
the season where it attains the volume 
that pays a profit on all of the preceding 
promotional _ efforts. Unfortunately, 
there are large numbers of us who act 
as absurdly as a man who takes the 
Twentieth Century Limited for Chicago, 
gets off at Harmon, and complains that 
the train did not go to Chicago. 


What About the Retailer? 


One big wail that echoes through the 
industry is that the retailer is at the 
root of a lot of our troubles, that his 
demands are unreasonable. He buys 
from hand to mouth, demands immediate 
deliveries, refuses to buy when the mill 
has the goods, and wants them when 
the mill hasn’t them. The ready-to- 
wear department does not care what 
kind of fabric their dresses are made of 
and the piece goods department is dying. 

There is truth in a large part of this 
but there are hopeful signs. The de- 
partment store is suffering from grow- 
ing pains. It has grown from a dry 
goods store to a national institution in 
a very short time and during the last 
few vears it has been swept headlong 
into the fashion torrent. But the de- 
partment store is taking swift, drastic 
steps to get its bearings. to find itself 
and get organized: to do business in an 
orderly fashion. 
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The retailers in the past have suffered 
as much from unadvised, headlong buy- 
ing as the textile industry is suffering 
from wunadvised manufacturing. We 
must give them credit though for having 
discovered the evil of top-heavy inven- 
tories of slow moving merchandise that 
eventually must be moved at a sacrifice. 
Perhaps they have now swung to the 
other extreme and are controlling buy- 
ing so closely by hand-to-mouth methods 
that they are losing business. They are 
certainly making it difficult for the 
manufacturers who supply them, but the 
fundamental principle is undoubtedly 
right and the manufacturers will even- 
tually be forced to operate as cautiously 
as the retailers, carefully gauging their 
offerings to probable market demands. 
In fact, today those mills which have the 
right thing at the right time find the 
retailer quite liberal in his purchases. 


Fashion Lot Ahead of Us 


Fashion has not burst suddenly upon 
us, for the fashion consciousness of the 
consuming public has been growing for 
a number of years. The difficulty is 
that we have let it get far ahead of us 
and now everybody is being dragged 
along, helter-skelter, by the heels. The 
most notable example of this is the retail 
piece goods department which has stood 
still and continues to merchandise on the 
basis of 25 years ago, forgetting that a 
new generation has come into the pic- 
ture and the conditions have changed. 
The buyers who are expert on qualities 
and values know only half the story and 
unfortunately the half that they have not 
learned, the fashion part, is the part that 
every woman knows and has in mind 
when she thinks of a dress. 

Yes, the piece goods business is dying, 
but it has been dying for years and the 
pitiful part is that no one seemed to take 
seriously the fact that it was in ill health 
until the poor creature was on its death 
bed. It may require oxygen and strych- 
nine to bring back the life spark, but 
already a number of retailers have ap- 
plied the pulmotor with quite gratifying 
effects and there are piece goods depart- 
ments in the country that are making 
quite satisfactory progress. It is impor- 
tant to the textile manufacturing indus- 
try to lend a hand wherever possible 
because the sale of goods by the yard 
should be a sound, staple part of the 
market even though it may never again 
have the importance it once enjoyed. 

And so we come into the new year 
with our problem one of merchandising 
and sales promotion, and with a per- 
fectly sound future ahead, granted that 
we have the right goods to sell. Sales 
promotion and advertising aren't the 
panaceas for all ills—in fact, they are 
loaded with dynamite that must be 
handled carefully—but the situation 
really seems clearer than it did in 
January 1928 and if we remember the 
one fact that we are supplying a very 
intelligent market that knows quite 
accurately what it wants and if we pro- 
duce and then promote with that market 
in mind, there can be little doubt of the 
happily profitable results. 
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American Woolen Co. 
Goes to the Consumer 


...and Finds That 


Consumer Advertising Program, 
Expanding Since Inception, Will 
Have Biggest Year in 1929 


““Ram’s Head Fabrics” Is Big Company's Brand 


By William B. Dall 


HE advertising campaign to the 

consumer by the American 

Woolen Co. evidences its own 
success in the steady expansion since 
its beginning about two years ago. The 
fact that the plans for 1929 cover 
wider scope than before is further con- 
firmation that the work in this part oi 
the company’s broad merchandising 
program has been found worth while. 


Stress New Brand Name 


As so far unfolded, the big company’s 
advertising campaign may be divided 


into two phases. 
four specific 
advertised by 


At the start a group of 
men’s wear fabrics were 

their individual names. 
About a year ago the focus of the ad- 
vertising turned to one brand name 
covering a selected line of fabrics made 


by the company including both men’s 
and women’s wear. This brand, “Ram’s 


Head Fabrics,” is stressed throughout 
these advertisements as the mark of 
reliable quality. 

The great diversity of the American’s 
product made the change from the pro- 
motion of a few fabrics, to a drive for 
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The Label Which is Backing up the American Woolen Co.'s 
Advertising Campaign to the Consumer 
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recognition of a brand covering the 
whole line, a logical step. Probably the 
change was not a change in the true 
sense but a prearranged development 
after the advertising of the four specific 
fabrics had shown to the officials of the 
company the results which were to be 
expected. 


Media Used 


So far the medium used for contact 
with the consumer has been the Satur- 
day Evening Post, but this vear two 
other consumer publications have been 
added to the schedule, Vanity Fair and 
Vogue. 

The first advertisement to the con- 
sumer ever run by the big company as 
part of a national campaign appeared 
in the Post in March 1927. This 
featured the following four men’s wear 
fabrics: Merchant’s Gray, Cheviot No. 
4002, Serge No. 4004, and Unfinished 
Worsted No. 4006. This and following 
advertisements during 1927 solicited 
consumer inquiries which in turn were 
passed on to the proper distributor and 
a folder containing fabric samples sent 
to the consumer. 


The sentence “You can get American 
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Window Display at a Store of the Siebler Tailoring Co., Cincinnati, Featuring 


“Ram’s Head Fabrics.” 
Distributor with 


Woolen Co. woolens and worsteds if 
you ask for them” which appeared in 
the literature, carried the essence of the 


idea behind these first few advertise- 
ments. Through 1927 the approach to 


the consumer was supplemented by a 
direct mail campaign to manufacturing 
clothiers, custom tailors and retail 
clothiers. Folders, reprints of the con- 
sumer advertising and broadsides were 
fed periodically to the company cus- 
tomers. 

At the start of 1928 the new phase of 
the advertising was initiated and the 
first advertisement for the year which 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 
for March 31 featured only the Ram’s 
Head brand as a guarantee of an all 
wool, fast dyed and high quality fabric. 
The fact that fabrics carrying this name 
were as good as the best in character 
and style was stressed. Succeeding ad- 
vertisements appeared in the Post for 
April 28, May 26, July 21, Aug. 25, 
Sept. 15, and Oct. 13. Several of these 
were two-page spreads in four colors. 


Also Include Women’s Wear 


Through these more recent advertise- 
ments women’s wear fabrics for fall 
1928 were featured, a group of six being 
referred to by name as follows: Suede, 
Kersey, Venise, Broadcloth, Chinchilla, 
and Velva-suede. Attractive labels bear- 
ing the name of the fabrics, together 
with the Ram’s Head brand, were sup- 
plied to the company’s customers for 
use in garments made from those goods. 
As over 300,000 labels were distributed. 
it is evident that the campaign met 
with substantial support from the 
women’s garment industry. 

A somewhat similar label has beer 
prepared for the men’s wear users of 
Ram’s Head fabrics, which is illustrated 
herewith. Since there are hundreds of 
stvles in this category, no fabric name 
appears upon the label. 


Half Million Labels Used 


The magnitude of the support from 
the company’s distributors is indicated 
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This is a Typical Example of Cooperation by the 
the American Woolen 


Co. 


by the fact that over half a million of 
these labels have been distributed since 
last April. The Ram’s Head brand ap- 
pears on almost all the goods in Dept. 1. 
a very large proportion in Dept. 2, on 
a smaller group of those in Dept. 3, on 
quite a few specified fabrics in Dept. 4 
and on nearly all the goods in Dept. 7. 

Since the company has nothing to sell 
directly to the consumer, the appeal of 
its advertising is to draw consumer in- 
quiries through the regular retail chan- 
nels for garments made of the company’s 
materials and to build up recognition of 
its brand. Such a phrase as this which 
appeared in the Oct. 13 advertisement 
makes the point clear: “Ram’s Head 
fabrics are not sold direct to the public. 
They are sold only to makers of good 
clothing.” 

In the American’s trade paper adver- 
tising, the two-page spreads from the 
Post were reproduced to give its cus- 
tomers opportunity for a local tie-up 
with the national campaign. The com- 
pany continued its direct mail work 
with its customers and the retailers, and 
supplied suitable mats to retail clothiers 
and various articles necessary for as- 
sembling interesting window displays of 
garments made from Ram’s’ Head 
fabrics. 


Local Co-operation 


The company has met encouraging 
cooperation on all sides and one of the 
retail store window displays illustrated 
herewith is typical of what is being 
done locally to bring the goods before 
the consumer. Throughout the campaign 
the big company has made every effort 
to provide adequate channels through 
which the consumer might buy the gar- 
ments in which his interest had been 
aroused by the advertisements. 


1929 Advertising Schedule 


In 1929 the following four women’s 
wear fabrics will be nationally adver- 
tised; Broadtwill, Kashalaine, Twill 
Broadcloth, and Kashaigne, as well as 
a number of Ram’s Head fabrics. A 
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new type iabel, of dainty coloring and 
luxurous effect, is now in distribution 
to garment makers to go with these 
materials. 

The 1929 schedule calls for the 
following: Saturday Evening Post, one 
insertion each in March, April, May, 
September, October, November; Vanity 
Fair, two-page spread in colors in April 
and September (also in Vanity Fair 
Supplement of same dates); ten inser- 
tions in Vogue featuring only the 
women’s wear. 

This 1929 campaign will be supple- 
mented by direct mail, sales letters, 
folders and broadsides to manufacturing 
clothiers. In January, 15,000 retailers 
will receive a folder; a sales letter in 
March goes to clothing manufacturers ; 
another in June to the same list; the 
15,000 retailers receive another folder 
in June, and so on. The plan is of 
course to catch the various parts of the 
consuming and distributing field at the 
times when they are in buying moods 
for the various seasons. The women’s 
wear trade will be similarly circularized. 

The men behind the advertising guns 
of the American Woolen Co. appear 
convinced that they are on the right 
track to uphold the merchandising of 
their company’s product in accordance 
to the best principles of modern methods. 





A Valuable Aid in Tariff Work 


The most accurate method of compar- 
ing importations of one year with those 
of another would be by pounds or square 
yards, in the case of textiles, if they 
were uniformly reported in one of these 
units in the “Monthly Summary of 
Foreign Commerce of the United 
States,” but such is not the case, the 
only comparable unit always used being 
the dollar. But accurate comparison in 
dollars is not possible because the pur- 
chasing value of the dollar is not con- 
stant. However the value of the dol- 
lar can be expressed by its purchasing 
power and the ratio of its value each 
year to a given standard can be fixed. 

To provide such a basis of compari- 
son for ready use Secretary Walter 
Humphreys of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers has prepared a 
chart for the years 1900 to 1928 in- 
clusive, on which for each year vertical 
spaces have been plotted proportional 
to the average wholesale purchasing 
value of the dollar of a particular year 
compared to an assumed standard, in 
this case the dollar of 1913. 

However, if a graphical unit of a dol- 
lar for any other year is needed for a 
standard, the unit spaces of other years 
will be in proportion to the newly 
chosen standard and can be readily 
utilized. The diagram for the years 
mentioned has been printed in blue on 
thin paper, and the curves of import 
values plotted thereon in black may be 
blueprinted so that the blue lines of the 
diagram will be inconspicuous. It is a 
labor saving device that may be used 
for many other purposes than tariff 
work. 








How to Recognize 


and Classify the 
“MODERN” 


in Textile Design 


Principal Design Groups 
Defined and Analyzed 


By Mathieu Worth 


art is vague at best—frankly the 

writer cannot remember a single 
definition that was not wholly the 
artist’s point of view—and more than 
likely in self defense. Do not infer that 
so-called modern art needs defending—it 
really does not—it needs only to be un- 
derstood. There is much that is good in 
this new use of color and line, much 
that is here to stay. Though some of 
this work is beyond the grasp of the 
layman, yet even the most ignorant in 
design cannot fail to feel that the ex- 
quisite beauty of pure form, and, in a 
bare twelve-month, popular appreciation 
has proclaimed it. 


\ DEFINITION of modernism in 


The modern influence in design is 
now a definite and accepted fact; now 
no longer a mere sensation, no more a 
passing whim in which a daring few 
took pleasure, but a well established ex- 
pression of the true in art. So often 
and ably has the truth of this modern 
spirit been set before us in various 
forms of art uses—advertising, window 
treatments, decorations, in textiles 
where there are many splendid ex- 
amples—that we are gradually becom- 
ing more intelligently appreciative, and 
naturally more desirous of a clearer 
understanding and a clearer definition 
of this modernism. 

There are four phases in modern 





One of Stehli’s recent offerings in printed silks, showing a modern form 
of caricatured subject 
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Three-Dimensional 


Design 


Plus New Sense of Truth 
to Spirit of Subject is Chief 


Contribution of Modernists 


® 


design; four very different phases, each 
holding its own in the so-called modern 
treatment of design. First there is the 
oldest and perhaps best known, the con- 
ventionalized subject, in which the artist 
follows a fixed rule in design and tech- 
nique rather than nature or reality. 
This is not truly modern, but by the 
use of bolder color and line has come 
to be erroneously known as such. 

Another phase is the caricature of 
figure or subject, in which the artist 
exaggerates his subject and builds it 
into designs very often humorously 
pleasing and popular. This treatment 
also can hardly be called really modern 
except for its new uses in textiles, 
where patterns or designs have been 
created with popular results. 


The Geometric Phase 


And there are some artists whose only 
claim to modernism is in geometrical 
angles, lines and curves and who flaunt 
themselves in bold, harsh and blatant 
colors. This is the third and perhaps 
most deceiving treatment. A guileless 
public, either because of its eagerness 
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to share in this new excitement or from 
a deeper and more instinctive response, 
is in grave danger of accepting it as 
truth. 

Fourth and last, comes the most truly 
modern of all, yet in reality a redis- 
covery—the three-dimensional design. 
This treatment in planes, form and 
color is true beauty and one of the good 
things of this new movement which is 
more than likely to remain with us. 

After this brief survey we may 
answer the question—“‘What is modern 
in design ?’—with the following defini- 
tion: ‘A created expression of the true 
spirit of subject in rhythmical line and 
color.” 


A Vision Beneath the Surface 


The true modern treatment means a 
going beneath the subject itself to the 
very reason for it, and the rebuilding of 
this into a harmonious and rythmical 
whole, which is a definite expression of 
the artist’s vision of the truth in subject. 

In this great new movement, sound 
and logical when intelligently under- 
stood, there is real structural beauty, 
symbolic of that which is characteris- 
tically true and fine in our modern age. 
There must be, however, distinction 
of the genuine from the shallow and 
superficial. The retail stores have 
shrewdly foretold the need of a rest- 
less people, and manufacturers have 
been quick to comply with the resultant 
demand. 


In Every Current Mode 


Some of the more farsighted, sincere 
in their desire to promote constructively 
this new treatment, have collaborated 
with likewise sincere artists and much 
of value will surely result as the move- 
ment grows. It has today, after little 
more than a year of real live effort, 
found its way into every expression of 
our twentieth century life. Our build- 
ings, our dress, our press, our jewelry, 
in fact every current mode feels its 
pressure. 


Fig. 1. Conventionalized Design— 
When treatment is modern it becomes 
a thing both lovely and practical 


Modernism has come to stay. Let us 
look more closely at designs suitable 
for textiles for it is here that we find 
modernism fully expressed in each of 
the four treatments. 


The Elements of a Design 


Design itself is the arrangement of 
line, mass and color within a space. 
Interesting division of the space of 
these three elements is one of the deter- 
minating factors in a successful design. 
Excellent examples of fine and interest- 
ing space division are to be found in 
modern sky-scrapers. 





Caricatured Design—Best suited for novel paper for boxes and such, 


carrying a lighter note 
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To understand design and to analyze 
it intelligently, it is necessary to know 
its composition. Here are five essential 
elements : 

I. Variety in shapes and sizes of 
areas to secure interest as op- 
posed to monotony. 

II. Opposition of one element to 
another to give form. 

III. Transition to modify opposition, 

IV. Dominance, to have a dominating 

area or idea and lesser parts 
subordinate to it. 

V. Balance, as obtained by distribu- 
tion of forces and attractions. 


With these five elements composing 
space-division well built, the result must 
be unquestionably a fine design. It is 
the composition of design that has been 
taught perhaps since the very first art 
school. 


Modernism a Finer Treatme:x.t 


Now what have our moderns done 
with this knowledge? Some have with- 
out doubt created chaos, yet other hove 


brought to light a new and fasc' % 
treatment. They have braced tu 1 


order of things with, rhythm, har 

and unity and far more thought \ 

use of color. New life and new 

ing has entered with this finer treat: 

of designs which we call “moderni 
The artist in creating design no 

ger finds it necessary to search» 

afield to find a suitable subject. No 

he finds it everywhere and anywhere— 

two chairs placed at angles, the light 

and dark of a shadowy corner, the sun’s 

rays falling where they may, the steel 

skeleton of a new sky-scraper, even a 

pile of débris, thousands of things un- 

thought of in the older days of academic 

painting. A charmingly pleasant design 

has been successfully created with three 

discarded tomato cans for subject. The 

possibilities are unlimited. 


Breadth of Material 


When once you have learned how to 
see, you may discover beauty at every 
turn, in places and things where you 
had not the faintest dream it dwelt 
before. We are beginning to see with 
new vision. Instead of looking at a 
subject as through a window, we are 
now looking at its very soul and seeing 
truth. It is this new vision that we call 
modernism in art. 

Let us consider the four phases of 
modern art mentioned at the start and 
their values in the treatment of textiles. 


Conventionalized Design 


The conventionalized design is the 
best known and perhaps most popular. 
When the treatment is modern it be- 
comes a thing both lovely and practical. 
Because of its flattering possibilities to 
most any type of figure, it should find 
its freest use with the smallest possible 
1isks of loss in dress materials. (Fig. 1.) 

The modern treatment enhances the 
beauty of the conventionalized design 
by weaving into it new rhythm and 
grace, while the newer and more in- 
telligent use of color gives it freer 
chance to blend readily for individual 
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personal adornment, and in so doing to 
bring forth rather than to subdue the 
personality of the wearer. The con- 
ventionalized design in modern art is 
the type most likely to stay with us, and 
the one most easily understood. 


Caricatured Subject 


The caricatured subject in design is 
a treatment very well known, but lack- 
ing almost completely in the dignity and 
grace of the other three treatments. It 
has its greatest beauty values in the use 
of color. (Fig. 2.) 

This treatment has found some use in 
textiles, but without widespread success, 
being purely a novelty. There has also 
been some use for it in interior treat- 
ments, such as window schemes and wall 


hangings. Its greatest use has been in 
novel paper forms, boxes and_ such 


articles carrying a lighter note. 
“3 


Geometrical Treatment 


Third on the list is the geometrical 
treatment, fascinating and bold, often 
r; yet ideal for use in furniture 
siktery fabrics and hangings. It is 
eatment with more or less flat effect, 
when wisely applied it offers a 
lid new note to decorative schemes 
ich gain great sympathy. (Fig. 3.) 
“he geometric is, however, an unwise 
tment for design in dress fabrics, 
ce it lends itself badly to any but 
"ne unusual type of woman, carrying the 
eye as it does. It is nevertheless a fine 
basis for rug motifs in which it is 
certain to find its greatest and less 
tiring field. 


Three-Dimensional Design 


The purest and finest of the modern 
notes, the three-dimensional design, 
although the treatment expressing the 
greatest truth of subject, is really the 
one least liked because of its appeal 
more to the intelligence and less to the 
senses. It carries the smallest use of 
color, and finds sheer beauty in its 
simplicity. (Fig. 4.) 

It would be difficult at the present 
stage of development to say in what 
field it will find its greatest use. It 
lends itself freely to design; in fact, it 
is pure design and carries great force in 
fine simple beauty. Greater popularity 
of this form will surely come with 
clearer understanding of art. It offers 


truth to the very soul of subject and 
that must survive. 


Primitives Not Included 


So we have our four treatments of 
modernism in art. There is, however, 
a fifth treatment, often called modern 
and more often misunderstood. This is 
the “Primitive.” The word “primitive” 
itself is a warning that this class of 
art does not belong to the modern group. 
Its simplicity knows little of beauty, 
but much of crudeness. It is not always 
clear why any one would care to ex- 
press his subject in this manner—except 
perhaps that he was just a bit indis- 
posed to real work. 

An artist once told the writer in all 


Fig. 3. 





Geometrical Design—Fascinating and bold, a treatment 


with more or less flat effect 


frankness that it took him just twenty 
years really to see a mountain-side be- 
cause a rigid academic art training had 
blinded him to the truth of subject. He 
and many others now see with new 
vision and are forceful and tireless in 
efforts to bring into light this new 
understanding of art. That their efforts 
are bearing fruit is evidenced in new 





Fig.4. Three Dimensional Design— 
The purest and finest modern note 
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architecture, new painting, new typo- 
graphy, new interior decoration and in 
widespread use of new design forms in 
textiles. 


Canada Stresses British Effort 
To Gain Tariff on Woolens 


MonTREAL, CANADA—The Canadian 
Woollen and Knit Goods Manufac- 
turers’ Association Bulletin says: 

Every effort is being bent in England 
to obtain customs duty protection of 
their wool manufacturing industry in 
their home market against foreign com- 
petition. The British Wool Federation 
has at last decided to support the safe- 
guarding of the industry. The signif- 
icance of this development is_ that 
hitherto the members of the federation 
as a body have shown no disposition to 
take an active part in the securing of 
protection. 

Lord Barnby, speaking at the annual 
dinner of the Bradford Textile Society 
recently, said: 

“T think there are too many politicians 
in Parliament who look more to their 
own votes than they do to the commer- 
cial interests of the country. I am glad 
to have seen lately some attempt to ap- 
proach the Government in regard to 
safeguarding. I think myself it would 
be a great advantage to protect us 
against the enormous imports which are 
replacing our own manufactures. I 
would invite the young men to use their 
best energies to agitate for and. bring 
before the public the advantages not 
only of safeguarding, but any other 
measures that might be introduced to 
hold the trade. We must use every 
means to combat the heavy odds of 
longer hours and lower wages which 
are against us in most other countries.” 
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One of reception rooms in Panhellenic 
Club House for Women. 

Rooms all panelled in new Rodier rayon 
and linen modernistic wall fabrics. 


HE progress made toward trad- 
ing-up was one of the most sig- 


nificant achievements of 1928 in 
the rayon industry. It was not so 
much that rayon merchandise sold more 
extensively; though indeed, sales did 
take a very decided jump. It was 
rather that consumer acceptance was 
widened and developed. Through a 
concerted campaign of education and 
promotion, waged throughout the year 
both by yarn producers individually, and 
by the Rayon Institute, the consuming 
public was taught the characteristics 
and qualities of rayon. 

This was a strenuous campaign. It 
set out forthrightly to teach the story 
of rayon, to popularize the word rayon, 
and to instill in the public mind the real- 
ization that rayon, far from being a 
substitute, or a “just as good” fabric, 
really stands alone and apart, with in- 
dividual qualities, characteristics and 
uses. 

The chief result of this campaign was 
that rayon gained tremendous prestige 
in this country during the year. It de- 
finitely moved upward on the social 
scale and won some measure of recogni- 
tion as a luxury fabric. 

Many developments helped to this 
end. The chief one, of course—indeed, 
the basic factor in the whole trade-up 
plan—was the development of subdued 
luster yarns and the general improve- 
ment of rayon production all along the 
line. Subdued luster yarns might be 
said to have made their debut during 
1928. Their appearance was the fruit 
of arduous labor by rayon chemists and 
experts through 1927. With the per- 
fection of the subdued luster yarn, a 
development long sought by the pro- 
ducer, it became comparatively easy to 
start the rayon trade-up movement. 
The new yarns were delicate, silk-like 
to the hand, durable, and moderately 
priced. So the trade set out, early in 
1928 to “sell” these attributes in the 
public market. 
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In this movement, every possible 
channel and method was utilized. Lead- 
ing Paris couturiers lent their aid by 
styling their newest models in rayon 
fabrics. Many lovely garments were 
shown, made exclusively of rayon. 
This co-operation by the Paris designers 
was an important feature of 1928 in 
the trade-up movement. It put the 
“fashion-right” stamp on rayon as a 
luxury fabric. It definitely disposed of 
the contention that rayon did not 


Evening gown by Paquin, designed 
exclusively for Rayon Institute, and 
made of brocaded satin Lunasol. 
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possess the delicacy needed for higher- 
end apparel fabrics. 

The same thought was stressed by the 
trade-up propagandists at the publicity 
end; and here, too, much progress was 
made. Leading American style maga- 
zines during 1928 devoted much space 
to discussions of rayon as a luxury 
fabric. These periodicals published 
articles, telling of the great improve- 
ments made in rayon production. The 
articles generally accented the idea that 
rayon was available for truly smart ap- 
parel, and repudiated as out-of-date the 
theory that rayon’s use was restricted to 
medium-priced or lower-end merchan- 
dise. 


The Co-operative Campaign 


An outstanding feature of the trade- 
up movement was the work done by the 
Rayon Institute. Throughout the year 
just closed this organization waged an 
active campaign to educate popular opin- 
ion to the higher-grade uses of rayon. 
A fashion and fabric exhibit was 
organized under the direction of com- 
petent heads; this exhibit included 
showings of smart rayon fabrics, of 
stylish gowns made from rayon, and it 
served generally to familiarize the pub- 
lic with rayon-made goods. 

The exhibit was shown in many cities 
throughout the country. Stores every- 
where were particularly interested in it, 
and the Institute received many re- 
quests for the staging of the exhibit in 
various cities. Stores reported that the 
exhibit helped their personnel in mer- 
chandising rayon goods, and that in- 
creased sales followed the showings. 

Coupled with this activity, the Institute 
carried on a spirited and carefully-con- 
ceived publicity campaign; executives 
of the organization made many ad- 
dresses, and in other ways efforts were 
exerted to further the trade-up purpose. 


Results Felt in Summer 


The results of this widespread cam- 
paign began to be noticed by the trade 
toward the middle of last summer. Dur- 
ing the year sales of practically all yarn 
numbers showed an increase, but up to 


Subdued Lusterly; 
Helps RAYON’S|E 


I 





ry arn 
s}Entry Into 
Luxury Class 


June or July, the progress was mainly 
in bright luster goods. Now, however, 
the market took a slant toward subdued 
luster yarns; the call for this line in- 
creased steadily through the summer 
and in the fall it became a seller of real 
importance. 

The mills were ready for this busi- 
ness. Subdued luster yarns actually had 
been perfected a year previous, but no 
effort had been made to sell them on a 
quantity basis. Early in 1928, mills in- 
creased their output of this goods; the 
result was that the new demand met 
with prompt deliveries. The call for 
subdued luster goods rose steadily, and 
mills increased their output in propor- 
tion. 

One of the chief markets for subdued 
luster yarns was the hosiery field. Mills 
producing women’s full-fashioned turned 
eagerly to this new product. It cannot 
he said that the subdued luster rayon 
offered a serious competition to silk in 
the hosiery industry; but certainly 
rayon made many new friends in this 
field. 


Success in Piece Goods 


Subdued luster yarns scored a re- 
markable success in the piece goods 
field during the last year. Previously, 
rayon yarns had been used only for 
mixtures, but with the improvement of 
the yarn, rayon came into its own and 
all-rayon fabrics were placed on the 
market. They sold well, broad goods 
firms reported. 

This was a development of the first 
importance. Rayon producers long had 
sought to enter the broadsilk market, 
with an all-rayon unit, but the high 
luster of the yarn was objected to; with 
the perfection of the new yarn, there- 
fore, this obstacle was overcome. In 
the broadsilk market, rayon made large 
strides toward trading-up. Mixtures, 
too, increased in popularity. Rayon was 
woven into voiles, printed and plain, 
into crepes, georgettes, moire effects 
and taffetas. The broadsilk merchants 
reported an almost instantaneous demand 
for these numbers. Most of the fabrics 
were in the popular-price range, with 


a few choice numbers in medium-price 


goods. 
Further Expansion Expected 


The broad goods trade—or such of 
these mills as did enter the rayon field 
—became enthusiastic. The all-rayon 
fabrics, especially, moved fast. Orders 
came in at such a pace, that mills fell 
behind in deliveries. The rayon pro- 
ducing industry, it might be said, looks 
to 1929 for further expansion of rayon 


Evening wrap, made by Vionnet, 
of purple rayon velvet trimmed 
with ermine. 
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Rayon upholstery for 
automobiles. 

Design is adapted 
from Rodier. 


consumption in the broad goods field. 
Rayon, both as a mixture and as an 
independent fabric, appears to have defi- 
nitely entered the piece goods market. 
So far, no great stress has been laid on 
the styling of the rayon fabrics, but it 
is expected that this aspect will receive 
more attention during the new year. 


Entered Gift Class 


Rayon goods entered the Christmas 
season, last year, under very good aus- 
pices. The advances made during the 
year, and the carefully waged educa- 
tional campaign helped to prepare pub- 
lic opinion for greater rayon acceptance. 
The result was that a considerable quan- 
tity of rayon merchandise found its way 
into the gift class during the holidays. 
Observers generally saw this as an im- 
portant step toward trading-up. The 
prices of rayon garments in many in- 
stances were higher. Rayon and silk 
underwear was a particular feature in 
the women’s lines. The prices of these 
numbers rose from “popular” to “me- 
dium” in numerous instances, and a 
substantial Christmas gift sale was re- 
ported. In view of the wide acceptance 
of glove silk underwear as a women’s 
gift number, this feature was held to be 
significant. 


Sales Approach Improved 


Improvement Of sales approach at the 
distribution end helped greatly in win- 
ning “class” recognition for rayon dur- 
ing 1928. Through the activities of the 
Rayon Institute aforementioned, and 
through a general awakening of mer- 
chants to the sales possibilities of 
higher-end rayon merchandise, there 
was a definite effort made by the stores 
to win consumer acceptance for rayon 
fabrics. Sales persons handling rayon 
goods were taught to sell rayon on its 
own merits, and not as an artificial sub- 
stitute for, or imitation of any other 
fabric. 
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“STYLE” 





As a Business Principle .. . Not a Whim of Fancy 


How the House of Butterfield Interprets 
Quality and Correct Style Sense 


ROPER attention to style and 
Pasaiiy bears sure returns and any- 

thing of value must be based upon 
either or both of these things. 

Quality is lasting and will insure 
future returns, but the need today is to 
determine just what quality is. There 
is a lack of standards which should be 
set up and established to avoid misrepre- 
sentation and to enable the consumer to 
know what she is buying. 

At the present time, some of the terms 
used to describe a fabric are so misused 
that they cease to mean anything. For 
example, there is the term “broadcloth” 
—originally an imitation of a silk fabric 
made in all cotton. Today there exists 
a variety of constructions all called 
“broadcloth” running all the way from 
144x76, which is worthy of the name, 
down to 80x56 which in no sense of the 
word, is a broadcloth. According to 
present practice, however, a shirt made 
of this latter material is labeled “broad 
cloth.” When this does not give satis- 
factory wear the uninitiated consumer 
immediately condemns broadcloths, al 
though he never had a real broadcloth 
shirt. This is just as true in the case 
of many other materials which are 
grouped into general classification. 


Defines “Style” 
We might define “style” as something 


that is in current demand. This some- 
thing may be either a staple or a fancy, 


but if it is in demand it may be said 
to be the style. 
The death knell of many fabrics is 


sounded as soon as the style upon which 
they are dependent loses public favor. 
At the outset, if the idea is new, it may 
catch the public’s fancy and sell in satis- 
factory volume, but the headache comes 
when it is no longer in demand and 
close-outs have to be sacrificed. There 
are other fabrics, however, which are 
fundamentally right and which, because 
of a variety of possibilities, are always 
useful. It is to these latter that the suc- 
cessful house has to pay the most atten- 
tion, because they are the only fabrics 
which are worth the time and money 
required to style and develop, and after 
the style crest has passed such fabrics 
continue to be active. The thought 
must go beyond the immediate present 
and visualize the entire future in order 
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As Told to A. H. THurston 
By Charles Pinnell 


President, 
red Butterfield & Co. 


to pick a cloth for a working basis that 
will fit in continuously with women’s 
apparel, household and general needs. 


Two Different Viewpoints 


The style idea must be sensed and the 
trend worked out before the customer 
is aware of it. It must already have 
heen developed and sold to him, because 





Charles Pinnell 


in the majority of cases the customer’s 
ideas are old and out of date by the time 
he brings them in. 

The Butterfield organization knows 
the need for two separate and distinct 
styling departments—one for the re- 
tailers, the other for the garment man- 
ufacturer. These two factors buy a 
fabric from entirely different viewpoints. 

The retailer considers patterns from 
the standpoint of appearance rather than 
practicability. He thinks of it also from 
the standpoint of a female customer who 
will see the material on his counter in 
the piece, and in her own mind, try to 
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made 
As the average person 


visualize how it will look when 
into a garment. 
does not possess this ability, many 
things will not sell over the counter, 
even though they would make very good 
looking garments. 

The manufacturer, from his experi- 
ence, is able to visualize more accurately 
the completed garment—he will go in 
for the novelties and extreme fancies as 
well as the conservative effects and will 
experiment with many styles of gar- 
ments to find one suited to his selection 
of fabric or pattern. 


The Butterfield Organization 


This company, in order to insure the 
best thought on style and quality, has 
divided its organization into various 
horizontal departments—one to deter- 
mine quality and to be sure that the 
fabrics under consideration come up to 
the standards already set forth—another 
for color development where color idea 
only is dealt with and seasonal changes 
are carefully watched. Working hand 
in hand with the plain color depart- 
ment, is the fancy goods department, 
where prints of all kinds are handled 
from start to finish, and coupled with 
the latter is the actual design depart- 
ment where the ornamentation is de- 
veloped and worked out in useable form. 
The sales division is the completing tie 
that binds all together. 


Style Contacts and Their Use 


To successfully diagnose and sense 
style trends and new style developments, 
various and varied contacts have been 
formed. At different times during the 
vear the executives and heads of depart- 
ments personally visit the European 
stvle centers. There also is a regular 
corps of foreign correspondents who 
send descriptions, photos and samples 
of new ideas as they are brought out. 

The important factor, however, is not 
the style ideas that come in, but the 
manner in which these ideas are han- 
dled. A firm might have a net-work 
that completely covers every possible 
fashion center and still, if it could not 
discern the good from the bad, it would 
lack success. The trends and circum- 
stances must be accurately analyzed and 
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GARDEN PARTY TRIO IN ORGANDIE 
A—Three Tone B—Floral C—Shadowland 
Fabric from Cohn, Hall, Marx Company 
Designed by Kallman & Cohn 


COTTONS 





Style Fabrics 


The emphasis now being placed 
on cotton as style fabrics is 
illustrated by the part they 
played in the Annual Spring 
Fashion Show of the Garment 
Retailers of America held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, Janu- 
ary 15. There were about 2,800 
buyers, stylists and garment 
manufacturers present. The 
exhibits in the Cotton Division 
were sponsored by The Cotton- 
Textile Institute. On this page 
" | are shown a few of the 
SPORT SUIT OF PRINTED EPONGE dresses exhibited. 
Fabric from Erlanger, Blumgart & Company |}, 
Designed by Kallman & Cohn 








WALKING SUIT OF MICA TWEED 
_ Fabric by Galey & Lord 
Designed by Gerald Freeman & Company 











DINNER DRESS OF LINON DU JOUR COUNTRY CLUB SUIT OF PRINTED PIQUE 
Fabric by Pacific Mills SHEER BATISTE BLOUSE 
Designed by Gerald Freeman & Company Fabric by Dumari Textile Corporation 


Designed by Gerald Freeman & Company 
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A MILESTONE IN WorTH STREET’S HIstorRyY 


(‘he demolition of the old Claflin building marked 
first step in modernization. 


Physical Changes 


in District 


Reflect Changes in 
Selling Methods 


By A. H. Thurston 


HE Worth Street section of New 

York City which includes not 
only the street by that name but 

also the district bounded by Leonard 
and Thomas Streets, from West Broad- 
way to Lafayette Street, has undergone 
many momentous changes, but what will 
possibly turn out to be one of the most 
far-reaching is the one now in process. 
It might be well to turn over a few 
pages of history and trace some of these 
developments. Worth Street was origi- 
nally known as Anthony Street, so 
named in honor of one of the sons of 
\nthony Lispenard, owner of the Lis- 
penard Meadows, a swampy section be- 
low Canal Street from the North River 
to Center Street and along Broadway 
to Duane. ‘Thomas and_ Leonard 
Streets were named for two other sons 
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THE NEW\N 


“The character of Litthe Water and 
Anthony Streets is too well known to 
need an elaborate panegyric at the 
hands of your committee. It is a well- 
known fact that this section has been 
for years one of the pest spots of our 
city, and has heretofore been deemed 
almost impossible to purify, and rid 
it of the odium which has so long clung 
about it. But now there seems to be 
a prospect of better things; humane and 
generous people have taken the matter 
boldly and determinedly in hand, and a 





THe New Type or PRIVATE OFFICE 


A section of Leavelle McCampbell’s office 


at 320 Broadway 


Courtesy of Bess Hypes Blackburn, Inc. 


of Mr. Lispenard and the family name 
is perpetuated in a fourth street sev- 
eral blocks from Canal. 

On May 16, 1855, records of New 
York City reveal, the Mayor approved 
a resolution of the Board of Council- 
men changing the name of Anthony 
Street to Worth Street in honor of Gen- 
eral William J. Worth, a hero of the 
war of 1812 and the Mexican War, 
whose death had occurred May 7, 1849. 
Until that time, the section was notori- 
ous for its dives, murders and other ac- 
cessories of life deemed necessary by 
the inhabitants of Paradise Court and 
the Five Points. The ill repute into 
which the section had fallen is best ex- 
emplified by a portion of the report sub- 
mitted by the committee, petitioning for 
a change of name: 
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great and wonderful change has lately 
been wrought. We are petitioned 
to change the name of the streets so 
that in a short time not even a vestige 
may be left of what seemed, a short time 
since, to be a Heaven-forsaken spot.” 


Claflin Makes a Start 


And so the beginning. Prior to the 
Civil War, when Hanover Square was 
the commercial center and the shopping 
district bordered Wall Street, Worth 
Street was New York’s theatrical cen- 
ter. Edmund Kean made his American 
debut at the Anthony Street Theater, 
70 Worth Street, and the rendezvous 
of the élite was the Broadway Theater 
on the site of 320 Broadway. 

H. B. Claflin, in following the north- 
ward trek of business, finally took 


ae 


, 











an “uptown” location and in 1861 built 
a great warehouse on Worth Street, 
extending from West Broadway to 
Church Street. The main floor of the 
then new building was used for the 
sale of prints, etc., and on some days 
were enacted scenes similar to those on 
the Stock Exchange. We quote from 
an old volume of the Claflin Co. 

“When it was announced that the 
house was going to make a drive in 
prints of 1,000 cases or so, buyers from 
all parts of the country would rush in 
and there would be a perfect scramble, 
each vieing with others to obtain as 
many pieces of desirable styles as he 
could lay hands on, piling up selections 
on both sides of the store in heaps 10 to 
16 feet high. 

“During all this scramble and ex- 
citement, Mr. Claflin would be walk- 
ing around with his felt hat on, seeming 
to enjoy the fun and excitement as 
much as anyone. . .” 

(No doubt Mr. Claflin did enjoy it— 
and so might some of the present day 
sellers of cotton goods, were the same 
scenes to take place in this store. ) 


Dry Goods Center Formed 


The real consolidation of the cotton 
goods district came in 1869, when the 
New York Hospital moved uptown and 
leased the land it owned on Church, 
Duane, Broadway and Worth Streets. 
In that year the plot between Worth 
Street and what is now Thomas Street 
was leased by a body of merchants with 
the idea of forming a dry goods center. 
They formed the New York Real Es- 
tate Association, said to have been the 
first organized under the realty laws 
of the State. 

The private entrance to the old hos- 
pital, hung with iron gates, then be- 
came Thomas Street. This is still a 


VIWORTH STREET 


private street, as is also Trimble Place, 
running north and south, between 
Thomas and Duane. Every year from 
the evening of July 3 to that of July 4, 
chains are hung across both streets in 
accordance with an old custom and in 
compliance with the law. 

The section has successfully 
stood two major 


with 
assaults on its su 





ViEWS IN THE NEw 
Huccins BuILDING 
at 79-81 WortH STREET 


At left and right, departments of Farish 
Co. In center, Entranceway 
of Building 





premacy as the cotton goods center. 
The first was about 25 years ago, when 
there was an exodus to the Washing- 
ton Square district. <A little later the 
American Woolen Co. moved uptown 
and practically all the woolen trade 
followed, scattering from 12 to 24 
streets between Broadway and Fourth 
Ave. The second movement, and the 
one that nearly did disrupt the section, 
was about 15 years ago. Prompt ac- 
tion on the part of some of the mer- 
chants was all that kept the cotton goods 
trade down town. The Wholesale Dry 
(;oods Center Association was formed 
in 1912 and successfully pointed out 
the advantages of the present location. 
This same association was the nucleus 
tor the subsequent Association of Cot 
ton Textile Merchants of New York. 


The New Worth Street 


Today a new and modernized Worth 
Street is arising out of the old. The 
changes seen on every side have been 
wrought by the pressure of both ex- 
ternal and internal circumstances. In 
the days when buyers would fight with 
each other to obtain the goods they 
wanted, it was not necessary to give 
much thought to methods of displaying 
merchandise. Also, when business ran 
along on an even keel and production 
was sold up for months ahead, changes 
were unthought of and unnecessary. 
But with the advent of chain store and 
retail buying associations with their 
highly centralized and enormous pur- 
chasing power, something in the way 
of window dressing and house cleaning 
was imperative. There is also a some- 
what closer hitch-up between mills and 
the large retailers and no doubt some 
of their ideas of the latter regarding 
the display of fabrics have been ab- 
sorbed. Manufacturers are beginning 
to realize that effective display of mer- 
chandise, whether wholesale or retail, 
has an automatic sales value. 

Hence we see more and more window 
and floor space being utilized for at- 
tractive exhibit and show case purposes. 
Windows are being dressed up, build- 
ing fronts and office interiors are be- 
ing made more attractive, livable and 
modern. Another improvement along 
slightly different lines is the installa- 
tion of better elevator equipment. All 
this is on the theory of supplying more 
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attractive 
the transaction of business as 


surroundings for 


well as the comfort of 


ployes. 


em- 


Outstanding Examples 


Probably one of the first 
men to vizualize the new 
Worth Street, or at least to 
transform vision into actual- 
ity, was Leavelle McCampbell. 
Back in 1919, while vice- 
president of Converse & Co., 
Mr. McCampbell conceived 
the idea of a handsome office 
with every modern conveni- 
ence for the expeditious han- 
dling of business. The model 
office, which resulted when 
Converse & Co. moved from 
81 to 88 Worth Street, af 
forded every opportunity for 
display of samples, and pro 
vided an attractive meeting 
place for salesman and buyer. 
Mr. McCampbell, who has 
been the president of Mc- 
Campbell & Co. since its or 
ganization in 1923, enlarged 
on the same idea in his suite 
of offices at 320 Broadway. 
Cotton goods have been used 
effectively wherever possible, 
making this a truly textile of 
fice and representative of the 
new Worth Street. 

Other changes were made 
around this time and there 
was the erection of the Knit 
Goods Building, familiarly 
known as “93 Worth Street.” 


but the universal movement 
did not commence until a 
more recent date. The con 


struction of the new subway 


and the consequent 30-ft. 
widening of Church Street 
irom a narrow, rather dark. 


place to what will be a thor 
oughfare when completed. 
may be said to be the start 
ing point of the 
renaissance rhe “old 
Claflin building” was demol 
ished in the widening process, 
as was the building occupied 
bv the Cone Export & Com 
mission Co 


present 
now 


on the opposite 
corner. In their stead we 
have the modern Merchants’ 
Square Building at 40 Worth 


Street, a 16-story structure 
housing many of the fore 
most textile firms: and the 


more recently opened Cone 
building at Worth 
Street, a six-story edifice, 
beautifully appointed within 
and containing every 


/ 59 


modern convent 


ence and latest improvement. 

There also has been some reconstruc- 
tion of old buildings, entirely or in part. 
One of these is 79-81 Worth Street, 
in which recent occupation was taken 
by the Farish Co., Millwood Corp. and 
associated organizations. The former 
building was almost entirely remodeled 
within and without. The street floor 
presents a radically different appear- 
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PRESENT Day METHOD OF 
DiIsPLAYING Goops 


[xn tHE WortH STREET SECTION 


Exhibits in the Arcade of the 


Merchants Square Building, 40 Worth Street 


Designed by Bess Hypes Blackburn, Inc. 








ance, with the addition of a stone front 
and large windows. The treatment of 
the interior quarters on the second floor 
is essentially modernistic and is car- 
ried out even to the lighting fixtures. 
Here, too, cotton goods have been used 
decoratively whenever possible. 

There have been similar changes, too 
numerous to enumerate, all through the 
district, ranging from whole or partial 
reconstruction of buildings to the addi- 
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tion of show cases or window 
displays, but the basic ideas 
run parallel. It is the out- 
ward expression of the radi- 
cal changes in merchandising 
of textiles, brought about 
since the World War by rap- 
idly changing conditions. 
The paramount thought given 
to style today necessitates a 
newness of ideas and methods 
in order to sell fabric suc- 
cessfully. 


Underlying Trends 


There are certain trends 
which may be traced in any 
of the new additions. In all 
instances, the goods for sale 
| and the selling quarters have 
| been given the most attractive 
and accessible locations. Di- 
rectors’ rooms and executive 
quarters are decorative, but 
their location has been subor- 
dinated to the sales quarters. 
Last, but not least, one of the 
old time fetiches has been 
toppled from its pedestal. A 
street floor location with all 
its attendant discomforts of 
dirt and noise is no longer 
considered essential. The 
American Bleached Goods 
Co. was located on the street 
floor at West Broadway and 
Leonard Street for 30 years 
and recently moved to the 
16th floor of the Merchants’ 
Square Building. Mr. Adams 
of that company stated that 
they have found no loss of 
prestige or customers with an 
upstairs location. They have 
found it to be cleaner, cooler 
in summer and quieter. They 
have further noticed a better 
spirit on the part of the em- 
ployes, more efficiency in 
their work, and improvement 
in their health. 

The return to the fold of 
several firms who in former 
years had joined the uptown 
exodus, further strengthens 
Worth Street as the center 
of the cotton goods industry. 
and gives it a name and pres- 
tige comparable only to that 
of Wall Street. 

It has been estimated that 
more than a billion dollars 
worth of business is trans- 
acted annually in the half 
dozen square blocks of this 
district. In its new dress it 
is quite clear that the so-called 
primary market for domestic 
cotton textiles is “telling the world” that 
it is big business and proud of it. 
Clothes do not make the man, nor do 
attractive offices make the business, but 
both of them go a long way in making 
a favorable impression on the public. 

During the last three decades Worth 
Street has successfully withstood strong 
attempts to dislodge it as the cotton 
goods center, but it appears now to be 
more strongly intrenched than ever. 











Forecasting the 


SILK 
VOGUE 


By Paul Hyde Bonner 
Vice-President of the StehliSilks 
Corporation 


“VHE study of fashion is one of the 
most fascinating in the world, be- 
cause of its surprises, its artistic 

implications and, principally, its intimate 
reflection of the state of society. If 
we consider it historically and scientifi- 
cally, we must come to the one con- 
clusion that all fashion and style is 
pretty much a direct result of chang- 
ing sociological conditions. The tastes 
and living conditions of the times pro- 
duce the type of costume. This is so 
self-evident that it hardly needs illus- 
tration, but if we must have an example 
we have only to consider the obvious 
changes that have been brought about 
by the increase of women’s participa- 
tion in sports. 

Last year introduced a novelty in 
feminine allure which this year has be- 
come a definite revolution in manners 
and as a consequence will inevitably 
produce a change in fashion. That is, 
woman's determination to sunburn her- 
self. Heretofore women have always 
zealously protected themselves from the 
effect of the sun upon their complex- 
ions. Every device of fashion has been 
dedicated to this end—from long sleeves 
to parasols and sunbonnets. Last sum- 
mer all of these definitely discarded and 
stockings also were thrown out to make 
the bargain convincing. 

Sunburn is now the fashionable tint 
of the skin for all exposable parts of 
the body. And this is not restricted to 
the woman who has the means to pro- 
cure the fashionable shade in a natural 
way the year around. With the perfec- 
tion of a type of cosmetic which will 
produce an artificial sunburn, with the 
use of sunray lamps, and with the in- 
crease of sun baths through special ul- 
tra-violet glass, everyone may appear 
adorned with the fashionable complex- 
10Nn. 


Effect on Style 


The most important reflection of this 
mode will be in the wearing of white 
jewels, that is, pearls and diamonds 
and artificial stones which will show 
up effectively on dark skins. So im- 
portant is this effect that jewelry of 
this kind will be the primary item of 
woman’s attire, and dress, for the first 


time, will be secondary. The chiei 
junction of a silk dress will be to 
serve as a background for the dis- 
play of white jewelery. It will act 
like the lining of a jewel case, some- 
thing which will be a dull foil for the at- 
tractive setting of the jewels. Silks will 
be dull and neutral in texture and color, 
complementing the high sunburned 
skin. They will be, in effect, frames 
for the new decorative setting of 
woman. The best fashion opinion in 
Europe has prophesied that dull fabrics 
will therefore be the vogue for some 
time to come. It is an authentic fash- 
ion because dull fabrics absorb and 
do not reflect light. This tendency will 
embrace not only velvets but satins. 
Another result of the change in 
woman’s physical personality will be 
(as the automobile manufacturer has 
already indicated) return to popularity 
of the open automobile. This, in turn, 
will cause a trend of fashion away 
from the delicate tints and gossamer 
fragility of the silks of the past few 
seasons. 


Sensing Changes in Advance 


The success of the silk business of 
the future, as has been demonstrated 
in the last few years, depends largely 
upon the manufacturer being alert to 
changes long before they actually come 
to pass. Gone are the days when the 
manufacturer could sit quietly down 
and wait for the retailer to tell him 
what to make up. This system, calling 
for no creative power or judgment on 
the part of the manufacturer, allowed 
the retail store to assume the local 
fashion responsibility, and the manu- 
facturer gained in profit through the 
absence of merchandise gamble. 

Style consciousness, awakened in the 
average woman by the highly organized 
bureaus of style employed by the fash- 
ion publications throughout the country, 
suddenly changes this entire system 
and puts the responsibility in the hands 
of the customer. Style leaders in each 
community or “key women” as they are 
sometimes called, obeying religiously 
the wardrobe dictates of these periodi- 
cals, were gradually followed by women 
who realized that these leaders of com- 








The sunburn mode demands white 


jewels as contrast. These in turn 
require neutral fabrics as a foil. 
Such is the complicated effect of 
social conditions on the textile 
industry according to 
Paul Hyde Bonner. 


munity fashion were actually in ad- 
vance of the stores. 

Retail stores, confronted with the 
necessity of supplying their customers 
with a wide range of materials, the va- 
riety of demand in which they could 
not anticipate, naturally turned to the 
manufacturer to share this responsibil- 
ity. 

Faced Two Alternatives 


The manufacturer was then faced 
with two alternatives. The first was 
the suidical plan of keeping an enor- 
mous inventory of every type of fab- 
ric, trusting that every sort of emer- 
gency had been covered. The second 
was that of organizing for the study 
of the evolution of fashion so that 
feminine demands could be anticipated. 
Realizing that the first plan would call 
for an immense outlay of capital in- 
vested in fabrics the majority of which 
would have to be sold at an insupport- 
able loss after their vogue had expired, 
the only rational plan was to organize 
for the study of style. 

In the case of the StehliSilks Corp., 
two bureaus have been slowly and care- 
fully built up to determine the exact 
trend of fashion and to analyze from 
the vast amount of data available just 
what will appeal to the feminine mind 
and become its desire. Bureaus in the 
two important centers, New York and 
Paris, are required to carefully sift 
and study information received from 
stylists, fashion advisors, fashion edi- 
tors, etc., and the immeasurably import- 
ant data as to the fabrics and dresses 
which are to be shown in Paris at the 
regular seasonal openings. 
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NEW MARKETS... 


Around the Corner 


By Lucy A. 


EW markets “around the cor- 
ner” are to be had for any one 
daring to venture outside the 
borders of the United States. 
And today there is nothing very daring 
about it nor need it be considered in the 
light of some fantastic venture or adven- 
ture. To seek markets around the cor- 
ner by stepping out into foreign fields 
is not necessarily a hazardous under- 
taking. It is a mere matter of ordinary 
business procedure and common sense. 
Certainly, business acumen, foresight 
and planning must be looked for. These 
factors, however, are not overlooked 
when seeking new markets within the 
confines of our own country so why 
eliminate them from export trade? 

If your product is exportable there is 
no reason why you should not be getting 
your share of business to be obtained in 
foreign markets. The process is rela- 
tively very simple and if we know where 
these markets are, it is quite easy to go 
after them. Other people are doing so 
and getting their fair share of sales and 
profits. Do you not want to also? 


Different Markets for Different 


Products 


Naturally with the many different 
branches in the textile industry it is 
impossible in a general article of this 
kind to point out in detail the various 
factors that would enter into the selec- 
tion of the markets each house should 
enter. The broad, basic principles gov- 
erning this procedure, however, can be 
very easily ascertained by going to the 
many capable sources of information 
which today abound all over the country. 

It would seem almost superfluous to 
have to mention the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce as the first step 
for securing reliable and authentic in- 
formation. Then there are any number 
of chambers of commerce today with 
special foreign trade divisions especially 
equipped to steer the new and would-be 
exporting manutacturer in the right 
direction, as well as any other number 
of channels, such as bureaus of informa- 
tion maintained by various countries, 
the foreign consuls, etc., etc. 

Broadly speaking, it can be said that 
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not only Europe and Latin America 
but the Far East, the Near East, Aus- 
tralia and still other parts of the world 
are all markets for different branches of 
the textile industry. 

This, however, needs qualifying as, 
for instance, it would hardly be possible 
for houses selling cotton yarns to get 
vary far in Europe. Their principal 
markets are to be found today in Aus- 
tralia and the Argentine, Brazil, Chile 
and Cuba. It would also help them con- 
siderably to begin to lay foundations for 
the development of their business in the 
other countries of Latin America which 
sooner or later will develop along the 
same lines as those just mentioned as 
regards manufacturing. At one time 
China was a very good market for cot- 
ton yarns, but the Japanese yarns have 
practically “killed the trade” in this 
direction by being cheaper and much 
closer as a source of supply. 

The markets of Europe and Latin 
America are both good fields for hosiery, 
to say nothing of Australia, which is 
also excellent. The same applies to 
underwear and bathing suits. Cotton 
piece goods find their best markets in 
Latin America, Far East and Australia, 
while in Europe Holland and Scandi- 
navia are the only countries where it 
seems feasible to operate. This is under- 
standable by the fact that the various 
European countries are themselves 
manufacturers of cotton piece goods and 
well entrenched. 

The markets for woolen goods are 
limited for very good reasons, as we 
cannot compete, on a general rule, with 
a country such as England, due to our 
high tariff on wool. While it is pos- 
sible to obtain a draw-back on the manu- 
factured articles or cloths exported hav- 
ing imported wool in their make-up, 
this does not seem to be taken advantage 
of to any great extent. When it is, the 
ianufacturer reaps the benefit. 


How to Find the Market 


In order to determine whether it is 
possible or advantageous for any firm 
to start exporting we will have to take 
it for granted that the article under con- 
sideration is exportable. 
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Whether the article is cotton goods 
in the piece, staple or fancy, or wool 
goods, or yarns, or hosiery, underwear 
or bathing suits, makes no difference. 
The facts must be gone into and a cer- 
tain amount of preliminary analysis 
undertaken. 

If I were a manufacturer contem- 
plating some export sales distribution, I 
would sit down and consider the fol- 
lowing things before I took a step in 
any direction: 


Preliminary Analysis 


(1) Is the product exportable? 

(2) What percentage of production will 
be available or desired for export sales? 

(3) What advantages will accrue from 
export sales? 

(4) How do price policy and costs com- 
pare with competitive product in 
world markets ? 

(i.e., not only American competitive 
products, but European or those of 
local manufacture in the countries 
to be sold.) 

(5) Select territories on which to concen- 
trate at beginning. 

(6) Check up on methods of sales pro- 
cedure in general use for export in the 
specific industry under analysis. 

(7) Estimate sales quotas for introductory 
period. 

(8) Estimate initial expenditure. 

(9) Estimate and budget necessary capital 
investment or capital absorption. 

(10) Decide whether more advantageous 
and economical to handle export sales 
direct through firm’s own organiza- 
tion, or to promote sales through 
other methods, such as: 

(a) Combination export managers. 
(b) Webb-Pomerene organizations. 
(c) Manufacturers’ agents. 

(d) Export commission houses. 


After a manufacturer or commission 
house has studied the facts embodied in 
these questions he will have a much 
clearer idea in his own mind as to just 
how he ought to go about things and 
just where it will be profitable for him 
to go. 


Various Methods of Procedure 


For instance, suppose the would-be 
exporter finds, after studying the fac- 
tors, that his organization is not large 
enough or geared up to the point where 








it would be advantageous or economical 
to install his own export department. 
He still feels that it would be very 
profitable for him if he could have his 
volume of sales increased 10% by the 
means of export sales. What should he 
do? 

He certainly could then consider 
whether he might not be able to combine 
with other firms in his line in a Webb- 
Pomerene organization, or, perhaps, bet- 
ter yet, find a combination export man- 
ager who already has similar but non- 
competing lines and decide to do his 
export business in that manner. This 
latter method is most economical and 
profitable, provided, of course, that he 
gets the right men or organization quali- 
fied to handle his line. 

There is one thing of which the manu- 
facturer must be sure before he starts 
and that is, that once he decides to get 
into the export field, he is game enough 
to stay there for at least three to five 
years before he commences to “rock the 
boat.” In fact, it is not business-like 
nor fair to ask any combination export 
manager to take your line unless you 
are prepared to back him up to the 
fullest extent and realize that it will 
take him three years at a minimum to 
show sufficient business to really make 
profits. 

In nearly every case, however, the 
loss of time or invested money is ex- 
tremely small during these first three 
years, and can be reduced to a minimum 
because the combination export man- 
ager is generally paid through commis- 
sion on actual sales results with pos- 
sibly a nominal annual retaining fee 
which is seldom more than the cost per 
month of a good stenographer. 

Therefore, the cost of doing business 
through an export manager is nominal, 
as all his expenses are divided and pro- 
rated among many lines. In fact prac- 
tically in no case does it cost more than 
the sales expense that is entailed on 
any domestic sales distribution and in 
many cases less after it is once started. 
All sales cost something, even if it is 
only a telegraphed repeat order. 

When export sales are made through 
a combination export sales manager the 
detail and trouble of handling the busi- 
ness are taken out of the domestic or- 
ganization. At the same time, the manu- 
facturer’s name is being built up and 
all transactions are being handled in the 
manufacturer’s or principal’s name. 

The Webb-Pomerene organization is 
also a form which could do good service 
if looked into and used. It needs more 
capital investment on the part of the 
manufacturer than selling through the 
combination export manager and prob- 
ably for that reason has not been as 
popularly used as it might have been. 
The subject is one, however, that re- 
quires considerable detail for under- 
standing and cannot be gone into here. 


How to Increase Sales 


There are so many ways of develop- 
ing increased sales in different markets 
for various products that it is impos- 
sible to generalize too freely for it 


Sales promotion 


to be of much service. 
on cotton yarns would be vastly differ- 
ent from requirements for cotton piece 


goods or for hosiery. At the same time 
there is a certain element which should 
be stressed in any line of goods which 
is at all related to fashion or style. 

Dealer co-operation is essential for all 
manufactured articles. Consumer de- 
mand also has to be created in this class 
of goods either by advertising or other 
modern sales promotion methods. For 
semi-manufactures and piece goods the 
conditions are, of course, entirely dif- 
ferent. In the latter case competition 
is a factor that has to be carefully con- 
sidered. 

People are in business to make money 
and export sales are no different from 
any other sales. They should only be 
entered into with the thought of build- 
ing up business to be produced on a 
profitable basis. Of course, there are 
other factors that enter into export trade 
also, such as reduction of general over- 
head which helps reduce costs either in 
quantities or units including those sold 
in the domestic trade. This, however, is 
another story and requires an article of 
its own. 

The main point that the manufacturer 
wants to know when he contemplates 
expanding his business into export 
fields is: Just what is he going to get 
out of it? The answer is more busi- 
ness, diversified markets and profitable 
sales, after the first period of initial in- 
vestment and the necessary time spent 
for securing proper channels of distribu- 
tion. This first stage is inevitable, but 
once you have built the groundwork 
you will have rich rewards. 

When there is a lull in domestic busi- 
ness, exports keep up because they are 
not affected by the same causes of busi- 
ness depression. It has a very steady- 
ing effect on the mill and the sales de- 
partment in general to have regular 
export orders coming in when domestic 
orders are falling off. However, you 
cannot pick up export business hap- 
hazardly just when you need it most. 
It comes only after continued effort of 
steady building. It develops slowly and 
surely and not by leaps and bounds. 
But, and this is a very big BUT, export 
customers, once they are obtained and 
you have gained their confidence, re- 
main more loyal than domestic cus- 
tomers. 


Seasonal Balancing 


Seasonal balancing is another advan- 
tage. In most cases shipments are 
made either at different seasons of the 
year or ahead of the heavy domestic 
seasons. Let us consider automobiles 
once more. Automotive Industries re- 
cently said: “Retail sales have declined 
seasonally in nearly all sections of the 
country. Dealers are devoting a large 
part of their efforts to moving used 
cars. Opening of the active sales season 
in a number of leading foreign markets 
will tend to offset the late year slacken- 
ing in the domestic market.” 

It is hardly necessary to point out 
that this can be applied equally well to 
any number of industries, including tex- 
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tiles. Take bathing suits for instance. 
When the summer season is declining 
here it is just beginning in Argentina 
and various other parts of the world 
where the winter season is in reverse 
to ours. In tropical countries it is bath- 
ing suit season all year around. In 
fact, bathing suits are one of the most 
ideal lines in which to develop export 
business and as probably many people 
know, a most signal success has been 
made in the export field by one of the 
leading bathing suit manufacturers in 
the country. There is no reason why 
others should not follow in their foot- 
steps. 


A Definite Allotment 


Any number of other examples could 
be given but space does not permit this. 
As a general rule I believe that a manu- 
facturer starting in absolutely from the 
ground up in export business should 
definitely have an idea in his own mind 
about how much of his output he can 
allot to export trade or how much he 
really wants to sell in export markets 
without “letting down” the poor export 
dealers soon after he gets their orders 
because domestic business may have 
taken a “spurt.” The subject is quite 
a sore one in foreign countries, because 
they have had many unfortunate ex- 
periences with American manufacturers 
in this regard. It is fatal to the develop- 
ment of export trade on a profitable 
basis. 

The fact that this is quite often done 
brings up the point which is so im- 
portant to understand in export trade in 
any industry, whether it is textiles or 
pins and needles. It is absolutely essen- 
tial to consider export trade as a normal 
cumulative business development to be 
handled on a business-like, constructive 
basis, and not simply as an outlet for 
surplus goods to be dumped anywhere, 
any time, at any price. Therefore, if 
any one is not inclined to go into export 
business with a definite policy in mind 
that they are coming in to stay, it is 
much better for them to keep out; it 
causes no end of trouble both to them- 
selves and the industry of which they 
form a part. Incidentally, it hurts the 
United States as a whole and retards 
our general foreign trade development. 


Factors to Be Studied 


Remember this, that in starting an 
export department, it simply means that 
a new phase of your same business is 
taken up and developed, and good com- 
mon sense and business judgment 
adapted to the qualifications of local 
trade and customs are really all that is 
needed. Of course, this implies specific 
knowledge along these lines, and it is 
absolutely necessary to start out by ob- 
taining the right kind of employee or 
employees with export knowledge to 
handle this business, 

It may be better to decide that you 
will train certain employees in your 
domestic business for your about-to-be- 
organized export department. I have 
found from experience that this can also 
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Better Times Are Ahead 


If Manufacturers Support Constructive Plans 


A Review of Activities, Ideas, and Conditions Affecting the 
Prosperity of the Textile Industry 


HERE are at work in the textile 

industry certain fundamentally 

sound ideas which, if allowed 
sufhcient time and given reasonable sup- 
port, will bring about greatly improved 
conditions. One cannot accept as well 
founded the optimism with which some 
in the industry are greeting the New 
Year. It is well, however, to review 
briefly some of the constructive plans 
and to be prepared to lend practical 
support to those most worth while. 


Tariff Revision 


The tariff schedules are now up 
for review. With both Democratic and 
Republican legislators advocating ade- 
quate protection for American indus- 
tries, it is only natural to expect con- 
siderable help from this source. Some 
branches of the textile industry, no 
doubt, need additional protection and 
can be benefited substantially by a tariff 
change. But our keenest competition 
is not from abroad but here among our- 
selves. Our entire imports of cotton 
cloth during 1928 were much less than 
our mills can produce in one week oper- 
ating day time only. 


Export Trade 


Since our exports of cotton goods 
are over eight times our imports, they 
offer a far more promising means of 
improving our home market situation. 
President-elect Hoover's South Ameri- 
can trip has created much good will 
and a better understanding of each other 
by the people of North and South 
America. Without doubt closer trade 
relations will develop in the future and 
the American textile industry should 
be especially benefited. 


New Uses of Textile 


The Cotton-Textile Institute, through 
its New Uses Section, has been doing 
excellent work in extending the use of 
cotton cloth in the industries, especially 
in awning manufacture and making 
bags, etc., and in developing new uses 
such as road constructions, road mark- 
ing, etc. The process of developing 
these markets is necessarily slow, but 
the final results can be extremely bene- 
ficial to the whole industry. The poten- 
tial markets now being developed may 
easily require more cloth than our to- 
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tal imports. These efforts certainly de- 
serve the heartiest support of every one 
interested in the cotton textile industry. 


Night Operation of Mills 
During the past year many influential 


textile mill executives who formerly op- 
erated their mills at night, have been 





advocating the elimination of night 
OPTIMISM, even if well 
founded, can never take the 


place of clear thinking and 
constructive work in putting 
the textile industry back on a 
satisfactory basis. In _ this 
article Mr. Loper discusses 
many of the activities being un- 
dertaken to improve conditions, 
and shows their importance to 
manufacturers. He takes up 
tariff revision, export trade, 
new uses of textiles, night op- 
eration of mills, mergers, lower 
costs, and merchandising meth- 
ods. An optimistic note is 
sounded in the statement that 
not even adverse labor laws can 
prevent a textile mill from 
making profits if it has modern 
equipment and economy in 
manufacturing operations, com- 
bined with sound merchandising. 





work. Certainly if this could be ac- 
complished all well run cotton mills 
would be earning satisfactory dividends 
within a few months. 

The cotton textile industry has been 
suffering from over production for 
more than five years. Most manufac- 
turers are convinced that the elimina- 
tion of night work would bring pros- 
perity to the industry and in the long 
run benefit every textile mill. That they 
are right in this belief will probably 
be quite evident if we stop to realize 
that elimination of night work would 
have as much effect on balancing the 
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supply of cotton goods with the Ameri- 
can demand as if all our imports of 
cotton goods were stopped and our ex- 
ports were immediately tripled. 

Although the leaders in the textile 
industry generally admit that the elimi- 
nation of night work would greatly 
benefit the industry, we cannot expect 
prompt results from this cause for sev- 
eral reasons. 

(1) Results can come only through 
united action by many widely scattered 
competing organizations. This is diffi- 
cult to obtain because those mills whose 
cooperation is most essential profit least 
from the plan. 

(2) The policies of many of the 
textile plants which are operating 
nights are controlled by selling houses 
who are fully as much interested in the 
commissions paid by the mills as in the 
dividends earned. These commissions 
would be practically cut in half by the 
elimination of night operations. 

(3) In the communities where the 
textile mills are organized for two 
shifts, public sentiment generally op- 
poses the elimination of night work. 
The merchants and business men in 
these towns realize that the payrolls of 
the mills would be cut approximately 
one half. Over a period of years the 
mills have paid three times as much 
in wages as in dividends. The payrolls 
are spent locally while a large part of 
the dividends go out of town. 


Mergers 


There are seventeen hundred indi- 
vidual mills making cotton goods and 
the largest producer controls less than 
2% of the spindles. This puts the mills 
in a very weak position for merchandis- 
ing their products. Properly organized 
mergers can, therefore, accomplish a 
great deal for the industry. These 
mergers must be so conducted that over- 
head costs are reduced and manufac- 
turing efficiency increased, at the same 
time that merchandising methods are 
perfected. It is comparatively so easy 
to change textile mills from one class 
of product to another that no merger 
can be successful by raising prices to 
cover excessive costs or inefficiency 
anywhere in the organization. Failure 
to appreciate these facts has contributed 

(Continued on page 329) 











The Movement of Northern Machinery 
Units to South in 1928 
Knitting and Silk Mills a Feature 


URING 1928 there has been a 
D continuation of the movement of 

northern machinery to southern 
states. It has been more diversified 
in character and the machinery in most 
cases continues to be operated by the 
original northern owners, although 
there are some important instances 
where large units have been sold to be 
operated by newly organized concerns 
in the south. 

The accompanying list does not in- 
clude a number of important projects 
where the machinery has not yet been 
transferred, nor does it include smaller 
lots of machinery which have been 
sold from mills in the north for additions 
to existing southern plants. 

The cotton machinery in the twelve 
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mills listed comprises about 250,000 
spindles and 4,500 looms. Probably 
100,000 spindles more has been trans- 
ferred in small lots. Since this move- 
ment started there have been upwards 
of 1,350,000 spindles with complemen- 
tary machinery moved from the north 
to the south. There were 20,338,379 
spindles in the north in 1921 and 
the latest census bureau reports of 
November, 1928, give 16,783,498 spin- 
dies “in place” in northern mills. If 
1,350,000 spindles have been moved 
from the northern mills to the South 
the balance of the difference between 
the 1921 and 1927 figures, viz., 2,204,881 
spindles, represents the machinery that 
has been abandoned or scrapped. The 
lower cost of production in the south 


on the coarser and medium goods made 
the transference of machinery for that 
class of work a natural step. This bal- 
ancing process has now reached the 
point where the southern mills are com- 
peting among themselves on the medium 
and low count goods rather than with 
New England and transfers of the ma- 
chinery from the north to the south 
are now being more carefully consid- 
ered from the point of special advan- 
tages offered by cities and towns for 
the mills in question, and the possibilities 
of fine goods are also being studied. 


Knitting and Silk Mills 
The year has been marked by a num- 
ber of transfers of knitting and silk 
(Continued on page 231) 
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COTTON 


Everett Mills, Lawrence, Mass., sell 
100,000 spindles and other equipment to 
Alabama Mills Co., Birmingham, Ala., who 
have installed it in ten mills of 10,000 
spindles each in various towns in Alabama. 

Victory Mills, Victory Mills, N. Y., 
move 32,000 spindles and 1,080 looms to 
plants in Guntersville and Albertsville, Ala. 

Manville-Jenckes move 40,000 spindles 
and complementary machinery from the 
Social Mill, Woonsocket, R. I., to their 
plant in North Carolina. 

Appleton Co., Lowell, Mass., complete 

removal of machinery to Anderson, S. C. 
30,000 spindles. 
New England Southern Mills sells 35,000 
spindles from Lowell division which has 
been transferred to Joanna Cotton Mills, 
Goldville, S. C. 

Brighton Mills, Allwood, N. J., complete 
transfer of machinery from their northern 
plant to South Brighton Mills, Shannon, 
Ga., about 20,000 spindles. 

Beacon Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., 
moves portion of their machinery to 
Swannanoa, N. C., increasing the capacity 
of that plant fifty per cent. 

Royle & Pilkington Co. move machinery 
from plant at Mt. Holly, N. J., to Hazel- 
wood, N. C., 115 looms. 

Pennsylvania Textile Mills, Clifton, 
N. J., move looms to their spinning plant 
at Central Falls, N. C.—100 looms. 

Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass. 200 
looms and other machinery have been 
transferred from their discontinued plant 
to the Renfrew Co., organized at Travelers 
Rest, S. C. 


Lund Co., of Fisherville, Mass., transfer 





20 looms to a new branch plant at Rock 


Fi, S. C. 

Wissahickon Plush Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have established a branch at Green- 
ville, N. C., equipped with 20 looms. 


ee © 
KNITTING 


West Knitting Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., 
underwear manufacturers, move machinery 
to plant at Wadesboro, N. C. 

Peerless Rayon Corp. of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
moves machinery to plant at Union, S. S., 
manufacturing underwear cloth, 18 spring 
needle machines. 

The Oswego Yarn Mills of Oswego, 
N. Y., and the Adrian Knitting Co., 
Adrian, Mich., and possibly another knit- 
ting plant are moving to Dyersburg, Tenn. 

Alspach Knitting Co., Orwigsburg, Pa.. 
fleeced underwear manufacturers, moved 12 
knitting machines to Lenoir City, Tenn. 

Powell Knitting Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
are moving 250 circular machines to branch 
plant at Spartanburg, S. C. 

Regina Silk Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., sells 15 full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chines to the Charlotte Knitting Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Oak Mfg. Co., underwear, sweaters, and 
bathing suits, have purchased plant of the 
Lullwater Mfg. Co. at East Point, Ga., 
and moved equipment consisting of about 
200 knitting machines afd complementary 
machinery to that place. 


* * * 
SILK 


M. J. Frank & Co., Northampton, Pa., 
takes over plant of the Murfreesboro, 
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Tenn., Woolen Mills and moves equipment 
—400 looms. 

Klotz Silk Mfg. Co., Clifton, N. J., 
moves equipment of 140 looms to Reids- 
ville, N. C. 

A. Schottland, Paterson, N. J., are mov- 
ing seventy looms to new plant under con- 
struction at Rocky Mt., N. C 

Klotz Silk Mfg. Co., Clifton, N. J., 
transfers 100 looms to Blackstone, Va. 

Wellwood Silk Mills, Hawley, Pa., 
transfer 100 looms from Belvidere, N. J. 
plant to Winchester, Tenn. Other branches 
at McMinnville and Sparta contemplated. 

American Silk Mills transferring ma- 
chinery from New York and New Jersey 
plants to branch at Orange, Va. 

* *k * 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Easton Finishing Co., Easton, Pa., and 
Bronx Finishing Co., New York, have 
moved machinery to Hartsville, S. C., op- 
erated by new company known as Harts- 
ville Print & Dye Works. 

Pioneer Braid Corp., New York, moves 
equipment to plant at Laurens, S. C. 

New York Braid Co. moves equipment 
to Scottsville, Va., reorganizes as South- 
ern Braid Corp. 

United Waste Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y., 
moves machinery to new branch at Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 


The above list does not include a con- 
siderable quantity of northern machinery 
which has been purchased from northern 
plants in small units and moved south. 
No accurate records of these transfers are 
available. 
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1928 Domestic 


YEAR TexTite Worwp 
estimated that the probable pro- 
duction of rayon in the United 


ag 
ago 


A 


States during 1928 would be 95,500,000 


Ibs. The actual output during that 
year proved to be 97,701,250 Ibs. 

Probably no better indication of the 
stable position achieved by this fiber 
could be found. The estimate at the 
beginning of 1928 was based on the 
capacity of the individual manufacturers, 
including their expansion plans which 
were to materialize during the year. At 
that time, the projected increase seemed 
a large one to absorb. It became still 
more formidable during the early 
months of the year when the textile in- 
dustry was depressed and when another 
“break’”’was freely predicted. 

The fact that domestic producers did 
reach—and pass—their theoretical esti 
mates shows the extent to which the con- 
sumptive capacity of the country for 
rayon is increasing, irrespective of fluc- 
tuating textile conditions. This record 
quantity was not only made; it was 
consumed. Information available on the 
actual sales of the various companies 
establishes this fact as a certainty. 


By Douglas G. Woolf 


Managing Editor, TextTiL—E Wor.p 


In other words, the rayon industry is 
still in the fortunate. position of being 
able to find an outlet for as much yarn 
as its plants can produce. Each year, 
what appears to be staggering additions 
to the country’s productive equipment 
are projected—and each year the result- 
ing increase in output is absorbed. 

However, this result would never 
have been possible if the product and 
the methods of merchandising it had re- 
mained static. It is fairly certain that 
this country would not have absorbed 
last year over 100,000,000 Ibs. of the 
artificial silk of a decade ago. The im- 
provement in quality and the diversifica- 
tion in types of rayon has been the 
factors primarily responsible for its 
onward march. To this asset there has 
been added a progressive and aggressive 
type of merchandising, both individual 
and co-operative. 

Consequently we find practically all 
students of the rayon market giving 
major credit for the growth in 1928 to 
the development of yarns of subdued 
luster and to the increased output of 
multi-filament rayon. These achieve- 
ments supplied a tremendous impetus to 


RAYON 
World|P 


the use of rayon and to the extension 
of that use into new fields and new 


fabrics. 


All of this bears out the thought re- 
peatedly emphasized in these columns, 
namely, that it is impossible to set a 
limit on the possibilities of a man-made 


fiber. 


The research chemist and en- 


gineer can be counted on for continual 
improvement in strength and appear- 
ance and for constant variation in type. 
Such developments automatically bring 


new possibilities for use. 


The only 


possible limitation is lack of progress 
in developing our knowledge of the 
fundamental chemistry involved. 


As a_ result, 


the estimate of 125,- 


750,000 Ibs. for the domestic production 
of rayon in 1929 offers little in the way 
of a thrill to a trade which has become 
calloused through the achievements of 
the last decade. 


Table I 


shows TEXTILE WorLD’S 


figures for the rayon output of the 
United States, by companies, for each 


of the last five years, 


for 1929. 


Of even 


and its estimate 


greater interest than in- 


crease in poundage produced is the pro- 





TABLE I 


The Viscose Co......... 
Du Pont Rayon Co..... 
Celanese Corp........ 
Industrial Rayon Corp. 
American Bemberg 
American Glanzstoff 
Skenandoa Rayon Corp. 
Belamose Corp......... 
Delaware Rayon Co..... 
Acme Rayon Corp.. . 


1925 
Lbs. 


1926 
Lbs. 


322,665 


+ Oe 1 Oe ee 


400,000 





1927 
Lbs. 


375,000 1,400,000 


500,000 
500,000 


TEXTILE WORLD’S ESTIMATE OF DOMESTIC RAYON PRODUCTION 
1924 
Lbs. 

28,000,000 35,000,000 37,000,000 41,000,000 54,000,000 

4,000,000 6,761,560 10,900,000 15,100,000 18,231,000 

Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 4,250,000 5,200,000 7,000,000 7,500,000 8,500,000 

1,500,000 2,500,000 3,500,000 

2, 000,000 2,250,000 3,400,000 3,450,000 


1928 
Lbs. 


1929 
Lbs. 


66,000,000 
22,800,000 
10,500,000 
6,000,000 
6,500,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,250,000 
1,700,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


5,000,000 
4,250,000 
2,100,000 

350,000 
1,150,000 
1,380,000 
1,500,000 

740,250 





Other firms 600,000 500,000 500,000 2,100,000 500,000 1,000,000 
ion corte sSives tetas 38,850,000 52,209,225 62,575,000 75,050,000 97,701,250 125,750,000 
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Output... . 97,701,250 is. 


portionate consumption of rayon by the 
various branches of the textile industry. 
In Table II are figures supplied by The 
Viscose Co. and the Du Pont Rayon 





TABLE II—CONSUMPTION OF 
RAYON BY INDUSTRIES 


(Figures Supplied by The Viscose Co., for 
Their Production) 


Per Cent 

Consumed in: 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Hosiery........ 23 2@ 28 21 WW 
Cotton goods... 15 26 21 24 20 
Silk goods...... 18 16 14 14 = 13 
Underwear..... 11 “an 4a @ 3 
Other knit...... 14 5 3 4 4 
Wool goods..... | 1 | ] | 
Braids, etc..... see Lee a 1 2 6 
Miscellaneous.. 18 11 11 6 5 


100 100 100 100 100 


(Figures Supplied by Du Pont Rayon Co., 
for Their Production) 





Per Cent 

Consumed in: 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Hosiery........ 19 18 23 24 21 
Cotton goods... 14 23 20 17 19 
Silk goods...... 22 18 It 12 18 
Underwear..... 4 6 @B ww 
Other knit...... 14 10 5 2 2 
EN Se ere ae eT 
RE Se 3 | | 
Miscellaneous... 27 25 10 7 5 
100 100 100 100 100 

Co., which together produced over 


72,000,000 Ibs. during 1928. The most 
significant fact brought out by this table 
is the increased use of rayon in under- 
wear. In 1924, The Viscose Co. sold 
11% of its product to that trade, while 
in 1928 it sold 33%. The Du Pont in- 
crease was from 4% in 1924 to 34% in 
1928. The principal loss has been in 
knitted outerwear, grouped under “other 
knitgoods.” Both Viscose and Du Pont 
sold 14% of their product to that 
branch of the trade in 1924, while in 
1928 the Viscose figure has decreased 
to 4% and the Du Pont figure to 2%. 
If such figures were available for the 
years prior to the major rayon impetus 
of the last decade, this change would be 
even more startling because in its in- 
fancy artificial silk was famous—or 
rather notorious—for the part it played 
in the production of knitted neckties, 
sweaters, etc. 


The table is also interesting in view 
of the lack of expansion shown in the 
utilization of denier rayon by the 
woolen and worsted industry. However, 
these figures are somewhat misleading 
because that division of textile manu- 
facture consumes a quantity of spun 
rayon, made from rayon waste, which 
is naturally not shown on the books of 
the rayon yarn producers. Progress is 
being made in the development of spun 
rayon and staple fiber, and many 
students predict that the next ten years 
will witness more noteworthy achieve- 
ments in this direction than in any other 
phase of the rayon situation. 

Amplifying Table IT, is the following 
information on actual poundage sold 
last year to the various trades by five 
viscose rayon manufacturers producing 
a total of 75,621,000 Ibs., or more than 
75% of the total rayon produced in the 
country : 


Per Cent 

Trade Pounds of Total 
Underwear..... .... 24,205,040 32.0 
Cotton goods........ 16,232,390 21.5 
ES eee 13,885,010 18.3 
Sik Goods.......... 10,589,080 14.0 
Braids, elastics, etc... 3,468,310 4.6 
“Other knit goods”... 2,911,120 3.9 
Woolen and worsted. 551,500 0.7 
Miscellaneous... 3,778,550 5.0 


75,621,000 100.0 


Sizes Produced 


Information received from five com- 
panies, manufacturing under the Viscose 
process and producing a total of more 
than 75,000,000 Ibs. last year, shows the 


l}Production . . 347,940,000 ... 


tollowing proportion of the various 
sizes made: 

Per Cent 

Denier Pounds of Total] 
csc 8 in kan, 0's rr 
EES 8,370,410 11.5 
Others 13,880,820 18.0 
Weise es es . 75,621,000 100.0 


Rayon Imports 


Continued expansion of domestic out- 
put of rayon has not meant the cessation 
of imports from other countries. It is 
true that 1928 fell far short of the 
record set by 1927 but the total for last 
year was in excess of any year with 
that one exception. Imports started to 
decline materially in April and the 
downward trend continued through July 
but beginning in August the monthly 
importation jumped and was held at a 
high level for remainder of the year. 
Table III shows figures for the last five 
years, by months. 


World Production of Rayon 


The Manchester (England) corre- 
spondent of TEXTILE Wor -p has revised 
his preliminary estimate of world rayon 
production by countries, as previously 
published in the September 29, 1928, 
issue. The new figures are shown in 
Table IV, with those for 1926 and 1927 
given for comparison. The total for 
1928 is not materially changed by this 
revision. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that authoritative information 
from many countries is not available 
and consequently these should be re- 





TABLE III—RAYON YARN IMPORTS, BY MONTHS 
1924 





1925 1926 1927 1928 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
SS OSE ET Or 251,951 205,627 597,103 680,610 1,366,018 
SS ET ree 132,717 619,408 643,448 861,339 1,145,746 
Seer 87,430 522,139 1,257,034 1,757,208 1,079,582 
AES er eee 89,444 431,686 739,247 1,518,320 843,803 
eee 96,555 332,737 769,477 1,785,538 909,386 
a ee 144,664 308,592 857,912 1,312,912 820,809 
eee a rae 78,050 546,695 739,128 1,231,124 658,949 
as wane wy ae ses 119,196 590,357 661,759 1,510,748 1,004,829 
September............. 181,614 622,304 878,604 1,129,476 924,219 
| eee ee 170,120 825,223 995,315 1,385,745 1,238,085 
DOOONINON. 55. eas ses 170,238 ~=—-1,118,679 964,164 1,285,157 1,003,681 
SPR icc. case eass 190,008 877,064 1,023,096 1,764,368 1,758,882 
ee 1,711,987 7,000,521 = 10,126,277 16,222,545 12,753,989 
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garded as estimates only, and subject 
to further revision. 

A more complete picture of the 
statistical position in various countries 
is shown in Table V, which gives pro- 
duction, imports, exports and apparent 
consumption. In addition, Table VI 
analyzes the output of the various coun- 
tries, by processes. Information for both 
these tables was supplied by the Man- 
chester correspondent. 


Opinions of Producers 


Following opinions on the outlook for 
rayon have been secured from execu- 
tives of prominent producing companies : 

S. A. Salvage, president, The Viscose 
Co.: “Indications for 1929 point to an 
increase in the demand for rayon, espe- 
cially in the higher grade of yarns pro- 
duced. 

“The introduction on a commercial 
scale of the dull or ‘Dulesco’ yarns dur- 


ing 1928 has been a large factor in giv- 





TABLE V—REVISED ESTIMATES OF WORLD 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF 
RAYON IN THE YEAR 1928 

Con- 

Produc- Im- Ex- sump- 

tion, ports, ports, tion, 

Thou- Thou- Thou- Thou- 

sand sand sand sand 

Country Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Austria 4,000 2,000 3,000 3,000 
Belgium 15,000 900 8,325 7,575 
Crecho-Slov 3,000 6,000 1,200 7,800 
France 30,000 1,250 11,400 19,850 
Germany 43,000 18,275 13,625 47,650 
Britain 52,000 2,700 9,600 45,100 
Holland 18,000 2,500 16,600 3,900 
Hungary 660 700 600 760 
Italy 45,000 800 28,500 17,300 
Poland 6,500 1,500 3,500 4,500 
Spain 200 See on sese 4,500 
Sweden 330 900 1,230 
Switzerland 12,000 3,000 7,100 7,900 
Others 700 3,500 
Total EU ROPI 231,690 174,565 
China 13,000 13,000 
India 8,500 8,500 
Japan 14,000 250 100 =14,150 
Total ASIA 14,000 21,750 100 35,650 
Canada 3,750 1,500 5,250 
United States 97,700 12,000 210 109,490 
Others 1,000 1,000 
Potal N. AMER. 101,450 14,500 210 115,740 
PotalS. AMER 800 §=6,000 6,800 
Australasia 2,500 2,500 
Grand totals.. 347,940 336,255 


ing new impetus and raising the stand 
ard of fabrics in both the hosiery and 
underwear trades. 

“When one considers the fact that 
today America and England are con- 
suming approximately one pound of 
rayon per capita per annum, and takes 
into consideration the much larger buy- 
ing power of this country, together with 
the fact that our climate lends itself 
much more to the use of rayon for 
hosiery and underwear, it seems to me 
we must take a most optimistic view of 
the future of good quality rayons, as 
these outlets require them. 

“T am therefore bullish for consump- 
tion in 1929,” 

* * * 


Maxwell Moore, vice-president, Du 


Pont Rayon Co., Inc.: “In discussing 
the general outlook for rayon during 
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TABLE IV—WORLD PRODUCTION BY COUNTRIES 

Country 1926 1927 1928 
Sieh tan i oS A eiadelnaicomaemees 62,575,000 75, 050,000 97,700,000 
RIUM in oN or rie see cea 25,500,000 38, 803,000 52,000,000 
LS rach talc ink eee Mie Mare 35,000,000 36,000,000 45,000,000 
NE siti a Saacas othe Ged aa 26,000,000 31,000,000 43,000,000 
MMMM eta dL oN ica 1S liu, (a meena 17,500,000 21,000,000 30,000,000 
EE gd AR Fn oh oe 13,500,000 16,500,000 18,000,000 
| Se eer ee 13,100,000 13,500,000 15,000,000 
MN ee cd, She S Scale oe Gee a 8,000,000 10,340,000 12,000,000 
NE de eS aka k aces wa aaone ee 5,500,000 8,000,000 14,000,000 
I ot BA oy he BS oe os Ae 2,000,000 4,000,000 6,500,000 
NN a et te ois SM 4 Saar ra 3,500,000 3,500,000 4,000,000 
Czechoslovakia............. 2,800,000 3,500,000 3,000,000 
I A CD aide lt ge nate iad 300,000 1,000,000 1,500,000 
eon seams md Gtekkihee se. ae ° cae eae ° 660,000 
SM feo Os SOE Ie Se ia, EsS SARTRE 2,250,000 2,600,000 3,750,000 
BRE in ce eek he ere Re eaine. beeen te Be ee . 800,000 
IN NS a Oe Se | ee ee Be? oo uh Chee * 330,000 
ES re ey oe nee era Senor ae 1,555,000 2,075,000 700,000 

MUR he So Geer So Goo buchen chy cat eek 219,080,000 266,868,000 347,940,000 


*Included in “‘all others.” 





the ensuing year, it is important that 
two definite trends in the industry be 
recognized. 

“In the first place, there is evidence 
of a steadily growing demand for yarns 
of subdued luster. This has been re- 
flected to a marked degree in the last 
few months. In our opinion, it points 
to an even greater acceptance of these 
yarns on the part of the consuming 
trades in 1929. As a matter of fact, we 
have increased as consistently as possi- 
ble, the production of Du Pont ‘Lolustra’ 
in all our plants, feeling that in so do- 
ing, we shall be in a position to take 
care of the forecasted heavy demands 
for this yarn. ’ 

“The trends toward finer filaments, 
will, in our judgment, continue this 
vear. Undoubtedly they have established 
themselves in the trade. 

“From our standpoint, a_ healthy 
sales increase is expected for the ensu- 
ing year. No major policy changes are 
contemplated, our whole effort being 
concentrated on the production of the 
several types of Du Pont yarns to meet 
the expected heavy demand from the 
respective consuming trades. Construc- 
tion of our new plants in Richmond and 
Wavnesboro is progressing satisfactor- 
ily. Our estimated increase in produc- 





TABLE VI—ESTIMATED _PRODUCTION OF 
RAYON BY PROCESSES IN 1928 IN ter 


VARIOUS COUNTRIES "§* ™" 


In Thousands of lbs.) 





Total Nitro- 
Produc-_ Vis- Ace- Cellu- 
Country tion cose tate Cupra lose 
Austria 4,000 4,000 ... : 
Belgium 15,000 9,000 1,200 300 4,500 
Czecho-Slov 3,000 3,000 . ; ee 
France 30,000 26,380 3,000 500 120 
Germany 43,000 34,250 720 GOO ....:. 
Britain. 52,000 38,000 12,000 2,000 ...... 
Holland. 18,000 17,500 500 he ; 
Hungary 660 ; a 660 
Italy 45,000 43,550 800 650 .. 
Poland. . 6,500 4,750 : om 1,750 
Spain 1,500 1,500 a: 
Sweden 330 RS oe ree eh eee lee 
Switzerland.. 12,000 11,900 100 . 
Japan 14,000 14,000 ene 
Canada .». oe ae 64250" a 
United States 97,700 82,100 5,000 2,100 8,500 
Brasil....... 800 DP camaes: ceaaks canis 
Others. . 700 yee .. A Ae 
Total..... 347,940 294,260 24,600 13,550 15,530 
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tion for 1929 of 27% is based on what 
we consider to be a sound market for 
good rayon.” 

x * Ox 

B. C. Dunlop, vice-president, Ameri- 
can Glanzstoff Corp.: “The present 
situation of our company gives us 
complete confidence for the future, 
which means, of course, in this in- 
stance, in the year 1929. Since early 
fall, business has been increasingly good 
and our sales for the last month of 
the old year were the best by far of 
any previous month of our existence. 
The sales for future delivery now on 
our books are large and we are prac- 
tically sold out on most lines for severai 
months to come. There is nothing in 
sight in the domestic situation at least 
which gives the slightest indication of 
lower prices and in fact similar condi- 
tions have been used many times before 
as an occasion for an increase in price. 
However, I do not think this latter con- 
tingency will come to pass as the gen- 
eral welfare of the entire industry and 
its affiliations depends largely on a 
stable price and one that can be de- 
pended upon.” 

* ok * 

Leon H. Ryan, general manager, 
Delaware Rayon Co.: “The rayon in- 
dustry has again passed through an 
epochal vear with indications of a still 
greater increase in consumption during 
1929. The trend is towards stronger, 
more elastic varn and a_ continued 
favorable reception of a production with 
subdued luster and also toward the finer 
sizes. This is due to the fact that ravon 
is being used today for the very best 
grades of cloth and in the most popular 
numbers. 

“With this demand increasing, the 
varn manufacturer will keep his equip- 
ment flexible so that it will be possible 
to follow promptlv anv changes in stvle 
which may require either the popular 
deniers or other sizes which mav be 
needed. With the constant research 
that is being carried on, the yarn is 
continually improving and we see for 
1929 an outlet for rayon considerably 
larger than any tonnage sold before in 
one year.” 








Value of Pure Research 





To British Wool ‘Textile Industry 
Proved 


Some of the Most Important 


Practical Results 


O SECURE the economic de- 
velopment of any industry along 
the lines of maximum efficiency, 
it is obvious that there must be a very 
intimate and close examination of all 
the major and minor aspects of the 
raw material and the processes to which 
it is subjected; particularly, an ex- 
amination of the factors affecting its 
market value and ultimate use and dura- 
bility in the hands of the consumer. 
The foundations of all subsequent de- 
velopment, therefore, must necessarily 
be, first, an intimate knowledge of the 
properties and characteristics of the raw 
material; and secondly, a knowledge of 
the way in which these characteristics of 
the raw material contribute to the effi- 
cient performance of manufacturing 
processes, and the precise effect of 
either modification or development of 
these characteristics and processes in im- 
proving methods of manufacture. 
Finally, we have to review the needs 
of the consumer, and, bearing in mind 
the characteristics of the raw material 
and the limitations of the processes to 
which it can be subjected, see to what 
degree the raw material can be ex- 
ploited to meet the requirements of the 
ultimate purchaser and to give it the 
properties desired in the finished fabric. 


Restricted “Research” 


It would seem, therefore, that indus- 
trial research should be essentially the 
concern of the industry itself, and, in 
order that the scientific workers en- 
gaged may have the advantage of that 
vast fund of technical knowledge which 
has accrued by practice and experience 
in the industry, there must be the clos- 
est contact between the laboratory and 
the technical worker. Industrial re- 
search is of the kind, very largely, which 
imposes on the investigator limitations 
as regards the material on which he is 
working, but allows perfect freedom -as 
to the method and object of his investi- 
gations. If all three attributes, namely, 
material, aim and method are restricted, 
the work becomes merely that of the 
ordinary works testing laboratory, and 
as such is a travesty of the word 
“research.” While works testing by the 
most accurate methods is essential in 
the standardization of both processes 


and products, it calls merely for routine 
work rather than for initiative and de- 
velopment, or, one might almost say, ex- 
ploitation of the raw material which is 
being used. 

It is therefore seen that pure research 
work of an industrial character, while 
closely allied to trade problems, cannot 








OW that the domestic tex- 

tile industry has definite 
hope of the inauguration, ade- 
quately financed, of scientific 
research, when Congress finally 
passes a bill establishing the 
Textile Alliance Foundation, it 
is important to know of expe- 
riences in pure textile research 
abroad. In Great Britain each 
important branch of the textile 
industry has its research asso- 
ciation financed in part by the 
Government, and the editors are 
fortunate in having been able to 
induce Col. Willey, Chairman 
of the British Research Asso- 
ciation for the Woolen and 
Worsted Industries, to write of 
the practical results of that 
organization’s work, and of his 
views as to what are the essen- 
tials of a textile research pro- 


gram. 

Col. Willey is governing 
director of Francis Willey & 
Co., Ltd., wool merchants and 
manufacturers, with offices and 
plants in England and this 
country; he is also a director of 
Lloyds Bank, the Commercial 
Union Assurance Co., Ltd., and 
the Central Electricity Board. 
During the war he was Con- 
troller of Wool Supplies, and 
subsequently president of the 
Federation of British Indus- 
tries. 


be restricted in time for production of 
particular results, nor limited to the use 
of prescribed methods again and again, 
as would be the case in the ordinary 
works testing laboratory. This distinc- 
tion is important. The research worker 
must lead what might be called a “semi- 
detached” life. He must be perfectly 
free on the one side to develop as he 
pleases, while on the other he must be 
in the closest possible relationship with 
the industry which he is to serve. 
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The organization of a textile research 
association must therefore preserve as 
far as possible a balance between the 
two sides of the question, namely, the 
essential and immediate practical prob- 
lems and the fundamental scientific in- 
vestigation. It may be put forward that 
scientific work of a fundamental char- 
acter has no immediate bearing on the 
development of an industry, and that 
much of the work seems apparently to 
be entirely divorced from utility as far 
as the practical man is concerned. The 
great discoveries of science in recent 
years would, if carefully examined, 
prove to be the logical sequence of the 
grouping together of an infinite number 
of small and perhaps insignificant scien- 
tific facts, produced by workers entirely 
unaware that they were contributing in 
any way towards the development of 
something which would revolutionize 
every-day life. Fundamental work, 
which yields intimate knowledge of the 
raw material, may lead, in conjunction 
with other similar work, to discoveries 
of a valuable practical nature. 


Practical Results of Pure Research 


One might instance the case of the 
investigation of the chemical nature of 
wool itself. Work carried out in the 
laboratories of the British Research 
Association for the Woolen and Worsted 
Industries on the sulphur content of 
wool has led to the publication of results 
showing how this sulphur responds to 
oxidation in the atmosphere and ulti- 
mately affects the azo dyestuffs, form- 
ing bisulphite compounds and causing 
faults in finished fabrics, by alteration 
of color. Work on the migration of 
alkali has led to proposals regarding 
wool scouring which have had a far- 
reaching effect in the wool industry 
itself. 

To turn to the physics side of wool 
research, the study of moisture content 
and of the means by which the water is 
held in the wool, has yielded results 
explanatory of many faults and failings 
of the various finishing processes. 

Careful observation of the functions 
of the mule in woolen spinning has led 
to the production of a composite woolen 
ring spinning frame, whereby produc- 
tion of yarn has been increased by 24 
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times the amount per spindle oi the 
original mule. This, combined with a 
saving of two-thirds of the space in the 
factory, reduced labor costs in super- 
vision, and finally with the production 
of a more level yarn, is an outstanding 
instance of the value of scientific ob- 
servation of seemingly small and in- 
significant functions of a machine and 
their improvement resulting in a new 


process. 
On the worsted side, a method has 
been developed which challenges an 


axiom of the trade, that wool cannot be 
drafted twice in the same direction. The 
double drafting machine, developed by 
the Research Association, has enabled 
the workers to obtain drafts of as much 
as 100 to 1. 


Problems Initiated by Industry 


It was mentioned at the outset that 
the practical side of the work must also 
receive attention, and no research or- 
ganization would be complete without 
its liaison department between the pure 
scientific worker and the industry itself. 
The British Research Association for 
the wool textile industry has its tech- 
nical department, staffed by people of 
both scientific attainment and mill ex- 
perience, which is dealing solely with 
problems of a general nature, put up by 
the industries themselves. This does 
not embrace mere routine testing, which, 
as already mentioned, is a function of 
the works laboratory and nat of a 
research association. 

During the last twelve months, the 
number of problems put up by the trade 
to the wool research association was 
nearly 400, and the staff are kept fully 
employed in dealing with trade prob- 
lems involving research work and ap- 
paratus of a highly specialized char- 
acter. The results of this work are pri- 
marily for the benefit of the individual 
firm concerned, but at the same time, all 
matters of general interest to the trade 
are published more widely. 


Information Service and Library 


No system of industrial research 
would be complete without its informa- 
tion service and an essential link be- 
tween the research worker and the 
manufacturer whom he serves is the 
proper publication of results in such a 
form that the manufacturer can make 
the best practical use of them in his 
daily work. The Research Association 
has published over 100 papers on sci- 
entific work connected with the in- 
dustry, and, besides this, its staff, 
throughout the winter months, gives lec- 
tures in all textile centers on various 
scientific aspects of trade problems. An 
enquiry bureau furnishes information 
regarding technical processes, patents. 
etc., to those members who require its 
services. A monthly issue of cur- 
rent abstracts of all papers, newspaper 
articles, patents, and the like, is fur- 
nished to members of the association, so 
that they may be kept up to date with 


current work throughout the entire 
world. This abstracting service in 
volves considerable expenditure and 


work, but from the point of view of 
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the manutacturer is very important. A 
suitable library has to be maintained 
and is available for consultation bv 
members of the association. 

In the case of wool research it has 
been found necessary to deal not only 
with the problems ot the manutacturer, 
but to investigate the methods of breed- 
ing and production of wool itself in 
order that he may be placed in posses- 
sion of an improved raw material. The 
Research Association is at present con- 
ducting an Empire survey of wool pro- 
duction, and one of its staff is touring 
the dominions for this purpose. 

Apart trom problems of manufacture, 
it is inevitable that linked up with all 
scientific research of a laboratory char- 
acter, general economic research must 
be developed. Subjects such as the mar- 
keting of wool, and an economic sur- 
vey of the requirements of the industry, 
are being dealt with as part of the 
Research Association’s activities. 

It is thus seen that the work and place 
in the industry of an institution like 
the British Research Association, is not 
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only that of a servant, but also of a 
very powerful factor in the economic 
structure. 


Standardized Testing Methods 


One of the most difficult features of 
the textile industries from an interna- 
tional standpoint, seems to be the ab- 
sence of reliable apparatus and methods 
for textile testing. Standardization of 
the various factors concerned cannot 
possibly be accomplished until agree- 
ment is reached on standard methods of 
testing. It is part of the Research As- 
sociation’s function to investigate all the 
factors and to suggest to the industry 
methods of testing which shall embrace 
the whole of the factors concerned. The 
Research Association has taken its part 
in this matter, and already the color 
department has put forward standard 
methods for testing fastness to light, 
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while the physics department has de- 
veloped new methods for testing the 
levelness of yarn, strength and elas- 
ticity on autographic principles, its re- 
gain, etc.; in fact, all aspects of the test- 
ing problem are being considered with 
a view to placing the manufacturer in 
possession of really reliable information 
regarding his products. 

The development of an industry on a 
scientific basis can only be accomplished 
after long, arduous and tedious work of 
investigation of the seemingly insignifi- 
cant and commonplace throughout the 
entire industry. No portion of the 
industry can be omitted, and the se- 
quence of processes must be so arranged 
that when brought together into the 
scientific and logical whole, it will pre- 
sent the most economical and efficient 
method of utilizing the raw material, to 
produce a finished product fulfilling the 
most meticulous requirements of the 
consumer. 


Figures on Movement of 


Silk “Into Sight” 


The movement of Japan raw silk 
brought into sight has _ practically 
doubled in the last seven years, accord- 
ing to figures made public last week 
by the Intelligence Bureau of the 
National Raw Silk Exchange. 

The following table shows the year- 
to-year increase: 


Bales 
os he ats 267,278 
sR 306,126 
6 on 324,035 
I ce ated eae 406,259 
gi oe ee 429,753 
6 ie os ree catia 507,058 
i a ral cee 526,574 
SPEED Sccccwecececs 329 627 


(*Six months only) 


“The three major statistics affecting 
raw silk price movements are the pro- 
duction in Japan, the consumption in 
America and the visible stocks avail- 
able,” said a statement issued by the 
Intelligence Bureau. 

“Figures showing arrivals of raw silk 
from the interior of Japan are not com- 
plete as they are offset by an irregular 
volume of low quality silk which is re- 
turned to the interior for home con- 
sumption. 

“An accurate set of statistics covering 
silk brought into sight is obtainable by 
adding together stocks at the end of the 
month to exports during the month and 
subtracting stocks at the beginning of 
the month. Silk brought into sight is 
subject to definite seasonal variations. 
At times silk brought into sight will be 
either increased by the speeding up of 
production in order to take advantage of 
a good market and satisfactory prices 
or will be decreased at times when 
prices are unsatisfactory and demand 
for exports small. At other times, even 
though the market be unsatisfactory and 
demand is light, production may be 
speeded up and silk brought into sight 
increased in order to avoid the loss to 
be incurred should prices decline to still 
more unsatisfactory levels.” 











A SCIENTIST’S VISION 
... And What It Might Mean 


Taking the “n” Out of the Cellulose Molecule Might Take Losses 


AST fall, Dr. Charles H. Herty, 
speaking before the Engineering 
Foundation, sketched briefly the 

possibilities of a Cellulose Institute. 
organized co-operatively by the lum- 
ber industry, the paper industry and 
the cotton textile industry, for funda- 
mental study of this particular chemical 
product. 

To many cotton manufacturers, this 

was just another one of “those ideas.” 

This is not surprising—nor does it 

reflect discredit upon the mentality of 
this industry’s personnel. Manufac- 
turers are concerned with commodities. 
They may become convinced that their 
particular commodities owe their exist- 
ence to some fundamental research in 
the dim past but they cannot project 
themselves into the future and visualize 
the possibilities of pure science research 
of today in terms of commerce of to- 
morrow. No more can the pure scien- 
tist himself, but in his case he knows 
positively that every contribution to the 
world’s fundamental knowledge can be 
employed practically. This conviction 
must be shared by industry, and by the 
textile industry specifically, if continued 
progress is to be made. 


What About Cellulose? 


If, then, the idea of organized funda- 
mental research within the textile in- 
dustry is necessarily an intangible one 
to the average manufacturer, the vision 
of co-operative study by several ap- 
parently unrelated industries, on the 
molecular construction of a chemical 
compound, is even more formidable. It 
was with this thought in mind that the 
writer interviewed Dr. Herty. Despite 
the fact that the doctor has been Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of 
Georgia and in the University of North 
Carolina, president of the American 
Chemical Society, president of the Syn- 
thetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ 
Association, and advisor to the Chemi- 
cal Foundation, he can think and talk 
in terms intelligible to the man in the 
street. 

A brief conversation with him will 
convince any hearer of average intel- 
ligence that Dr. Herty’s idea of a Cel- 
lulose Institute is not the “highbrow” 
dream of a scientist but a very practical 
thought. 

As he expresses it, we are now living 
in an “Age of Cellulose.” The three 
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great industries aforementioned are 
built on this one chemical compound. 
In addition, there are many new 
branches of manufacture which have 
been developed in recent years and 
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which owe their existence to cellulose. 
One of these is rayon. 

And yet we do not even know just 
what cellulose is. Chemists have a 
formula showing that it contains six 
atoms of carbon, ten atoms of hydrogen 
and five atoms of oxygen but, as Dr. 
Herty pointed out in his address, this 
formula, when written, is carefully sur- 
rounded by parentheses and followed by 
the letter “‘n.” The “n” is an abbrevia- 
tion for lack of knowledge. In other 
words, it means that the cellulose mole- 
cule may be any multiple of this 
formula. Text books place it usually 
somewhere between 300 and 500. Re- 
cent research indicates that it may be 3. 
No one knows. 


An Analogy 


Now this may not seem particularly 
important to the textile manufacturer. 
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But there is one illustration which Dr. 
Herty uses and which ought to make 
clear the necessity for some knowledge 
about this little “n.” 


Dyes are a rather significant factor 
in the textile industry. This was 
brought home to us almost over-night 
when our supply was cut off at the 
beginning of the World War and when 
we had to begin at the bottom and 
create an entirely new domestic indus- 
try. However it may not be generally 
recognized that the major development 
in synthetic dye manufacture can be 
traced to a single piece of fundamental 
scientific research. 


It had been generally supposed that 
the carbon atoms in the benzene mole- 
cule could be represented in the form 
of a straight line with an unattached 
atom at each end. A German chemist, 
Kekule, worked out the structure of this 
molecule and showed it to be of ring 
form. On that discovery has been 
based the bulk of the remarkable 
progress made in developing new and 
useful compounds starting with benzene 
as a base. Before that time, dye manu- 
facture followed empirical methods. 
Little real progress was made. But 
from then on the story was a differ- 
ent one. 

It should not be difficult to appreciate 
the importance of similar definite knowl- 
edge about the cellulose molecule to the 
industries which depend upon it—even 
though it is not possible to visualize the 
directions in which such work might 
lead. Dr. Herty himself has no idea— 
nor has any scientist. However, he and 
they recognize that such knowledge is 
absolutely essential. 


Possible ramifications are too many 
and too stupendous to permit of even 
a wild guess as to their end-point. In 
rayon manufacture alone, they could 
be the basis of a complete revolution. 
In the dyeing of cotton goods, their 
effect is incalculable. We do not even 
know just what takes place when a 
cotton dye, for example, is applied to a 
fabric. It may be a case of chemical 
affinity; on the other hand it may be 
purely physical adsorption. We cannot 
know until we can get rid of the “n.” 

Probably the phase of Dr. Herty’s 
suggestion that represents the greatest 
mental hurdle for a business man is the 


(Continued on page 275) 
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World Position of 
Long Staple Cottons 


Disconcerting to Spinners 


Low Premiums on Shorter Staples May Discourage New Crop Planting in This Country 


P ‘>. UNDERSTAND the present 
position of the world’s supply of 
long staple cotton it is necessary 

to recall the history of these supplies, 

and particularly the changes in their 
composition during recent years. 

Before 1918 the fine cotton supply 
consisted mainly of two items: The Sea 
Island crop of the Carolinas, with a little 
from the West Indies, amounting alto- 
gether in good years to about 100,000 
bales, and the Egyptian crop of about a 
million bales, consisting of perhaps 60% 
of Sakel. and 40% of Uppers and other 
varieties. There was also a simall but 
increasing crop of Pima (Egyptian) 
from Arizona and California, amount- 
ing to something less than 40,000 bales, 
while the Sudan was then contributing 
only about 20,000 bales. In those days 
Peruvian and other similar varieties 
were hardly regarded as counting in the 
long staple supply. 


Effect of Boll Weevil and 


Tire Boom 


The first great change came with the 
extinction of the American Sea Island 
crop, due to the arrival of the boll 
weevil in the Atlantic States about 
1917-18, which threw the bulk of the de- 
mand for fine cotton on to the Egyptian 
supplies. Then came the enormous in- 
crease in the demand for the best 
Egyptian varieties due to the tire boom 
in America, the first effect of which 
was to compel many users of Sakel., 
especially the tire fabric makers, to try 
cheaper varieties, first Uppers, then 
Peruvian, Brazilian and long staple 
American varieties, and latterly even 
others of comparatively short staple 
down to 1}-in. Texas. 

The great slump of 1920-21 had a par- 
ticularly disastrous effect on the demand 
for long staple cotton; and this was fol- 
lowed in 1922 and 1923 by the most 
extraordinary reversal of the normal 
position ever seen, when for a_ short 
time, owing to the scarcity of American, 
Egyptian was actually selling for less 
than American. and Uppers for more 
than Sakel. With the recovery of the 
American crop, however, from 1924 
onward, the position quickly returned 
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to normal; and during the season 1924- 
25 the season’s average premium ot 
Egyptian over American in Liverpool 
rose again to 116%. 


New Sources of Supply 


This once more set the users of staple 
cotton searching for alternative sup- 
plies; and, as at that time the position 
of the American long staple supplies was 
unsatisfactory, especially in view of the 
reduced supplies of Texas 1} in., much 
attention was paid to the alternative 
supplies of Peruvian, particularly the 
new variety “Tanguis.” At the same 
time the fine spinners in England were 
beginning to realize the value of some of 
the new Empire cottons, especially 
Uganda and other East Africans, which 





A SUB-NORMAL DEMAND 
for domestic and foreign long 
staple cottons, particularly for 
the middle range of such staples 
(14 to 1} in.), has” syn- 
chronized with a supply this 
season, including carryover that 
is somewhat above the aver- 
age. Premiums on the latter 
are the lowest for many years, 
and there is grave danger that 
American, if not Egyptian, 
growers may be _ influenced 
thereby to curtail plantings the 
coming season. 

The author, who is one of the 
leading cotton statisticians and 
economists of the world, ex- 
plains and analyzes the condi- 
tions that have led up to the 
present situation, viewing them 
from the broad world stand- 
point, and emphasizing the fact 
that the only effective means of 
stimulating adequate yields of 
long staple cottons is the rea- 
sonable assurance to growers 
of adequate premiums. 
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were competing with Peruvian, etc., and 
even with Egyptian Uppers. In 1924 
the Uganda crop was nearly 200,000 
bales (of 400 lbs.). 

The Sudan also suddenly became a 
real factor in the Egyptian position at 
about that time, for in 1925-26, owing 
to the completion of the Makwar Dam 
on the Blue Nile and the consequent 
increase of the Gezira crop, the total 
supplies from the Sudan jumped from 
less than 50,000 to over 100,000 bales, 
and in 1926 it was nearly 150,000. 
Against this, however, had to be set the 
serious diminution of the Pima crop in 
Arizona which had risen to nearly 100,- 
000 bales in 1920, but never recovered 
from the effect of the period of low 
premiums and is still only about 25,000 
bales. 


Reduced U. S. A. Supply 


To complete the review of the staple 
position it is necessary to include the 
superior varieties of American cotton 
grown in the Mississippi Valley and in 
certain other favored districts such as 
Hartsville, S. C., and in parts of Texas. 
Unfortunately, however, it is very diffi- 
cult to be at all specific on this point. 
Both in quality and quantity these 
special crops in America vary greatly 
from year to year, and it is exceedingly 
difficult to get any accurate idea of what 
they really amount to. If the definition 
of long staple cotton be confined to those 
above 1{ in. it would probably be safe to 
say that the total amount has not been 
more than 500,000 bales, at least since 
1909, when the weevil wiped out the old 
staple varieties from the Mississippi 
Valley. 


Price Affects Both Supply and 


Demand 


Taking a broad survey of the whole 
history of the staple position during the 
last 10 years two main tendencies stand 
out clearly: (1) the supply of these 
varieties depends very largely on the 
price obtainable for them. Long staple 
cotton is more difficult to grow, and as 
a rule gives a smaller yield than the 
shorter stapled varieties. The supply 
therefore fluctuates from year to year, 








to a large extent following the relative 
prices of long and short stapled cottons, 
of which the prices of American and 
Egyptian may be taken as a rough 
index. 

(2) In recent years the same tendency 
has been working in regard to con- 
sumption. In the old days the division 
between long and short staple from the 
point of view of the spinner was quite 
definite. In Lancashire, at least, spinners 
were either Egyptian spinners or Ameri- 
can spinners, and there was very little 
play or substitution between the two. 
But all that is now changed. The 
gradation of staple from long to short 
has become a thing of much finer shades, 
and might be described as follows: At 
the top there is the very small crop of 
West Indian Sea Island, say 5,000 bales 
altogether, the fineness and high price 
of which make it purely a luxury trade, 
and incidentally particularly amenable 
to the vagaries of fashion. Next comes 
Sakel. which is now the great bulk of 
the world’s supply of fine cotton. It in- 
cludes nct only Egyptian Sakel. but also 
the bulk of the Sudan crop which is 
nearly 90% Sakel. (the rest being 
American long stapled varieties). After 
Sakel., but a long way below, comes 
Ashmouni with other similar varieties 
of Upper Egyptian, which now account 
for more than half of the total Egyptian 
crop; and shading off gradually below 
Uppers we have Peruvian, East Afri- 
can, Brazilian and American long 
staple. 

Many of the spinners now find them- 
selves able to switch over from one 
variety to another to an extent hitherto 
undreamt of; e.g., they can use Egyptian 
Sakel. or Sudan Sakel., Uppers or 
Peruvian or East African, while the 
American spinners can use any of these 
or their own staple varieties, according 
to the price. The wider choice of the 
spinner is also emphasized bv the fact 
that these new crops come in at different 
periods of the season from American 
and Egyptian (Sudan for example comes 
much later than Egyptian), so that the 
spinner can spread his requirements 
throughout the season to a much greater 
extent than formerly. 


Changes in Egyptian Crop 


All this is leading up to the explana- 
tion of the very marked development 
which has taken place in the last few 
years with regard to the Egyptian crop. 
Tn 1921, as will be seen from the accom. 
panying table, Sakel accounted for 77% 
of the total acreage under cotton in 
Egypt, but in 1928 this had fallen to 
46%. In the same pericd Ashmouni 
and Zagora had risen from 20.4% to 
44.2%. But the second half 
of the table throws further 
light on what has happened. 
In 1921 Lower Egynt was 





shown. 

In other words the old state of affairs 
when Sakel. and the Delta on one hand, 
and Ashmouni and Upper Egypt on the 
other, were practically synonymous, has 


against 46% for Sakel., as 


completely changed. ‘The explanation 
of this development is the best illustra- 
tion of the effect of a change in rela- 
tive prices on the supply. The practical 
disappearance of the Egyptian premium 
in 1923 resulted in 1924 in an invasion 
of the Delta by the heavier yielding 
varieties of Uppers, which has more or 
less continued ever since. Further, the 
increase of the total area in Egypt in re- 
cent years has nearly all been in Upper 
Egypt, owing to the develpoment of 
irrigation schemes affecting what were 
formerly the “basin” lands of Upper 


Egypt; and most of this new land 
is therefore going into varieties of 
Uppers. 


Finally, a great deal of work has been 
done by the scientific staff of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and in recent 
years this has borne fruit in the pro- 
duction of a number of improved 
varieties of Uppers which both in 
quality and yield are far ahead of the 
older Ashmouni varieties. The result 
is that everything has favored the de- 
velopment of varieties of the Ashmount 
type rather than Sakel., and this vear 
the Uppers crop will certainly be ‘the 
largest on record. In 1927 the total 
Egyptian crop was a little over 6 
million kantars (of 100 lbs.) of which 
barely 24 millions was Sakel. This year 
the crop may reach 74 million kantars, 
of which again only 24 millions will be 
Sakel., leaving nearly 5 millions of 
other varieties, mainly Uppers. 


Low Premiums on Medium Staple 


Such an increase of what may be 
called the middle section of the long 
staple supplies, say 14 to 14 in., was 
beund to have very serious effects on 
the price, not only of that particular 
class of cotton, but also on those near 
it. The premium of Uppers. over 
American in Liverpool has been as low 
as 16%, which is the lowest it has ever 
touched in modern times (except, of 
course, in 1923) and the position is ag- 
gravated by the fact that the American 
crop of long staple cotton has also 
apparently been very good this year. 

The effect on demand and prices is 
just what was to be expected. The 
combination of a big crop of American 
staple and a record crop of Uppers has 
given the spinners an ample choice at 
both ends, with the result for example, 
that the premiums of East African have 
fallen off very badly. The only saving 
factor in the situation is that the supply 


EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP. 


(1) Area by varieties 


, ; 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
78.4% of the total and Upper Pere -ntages of total area 
Egypt only 21.6%, these Sakel a bees 77.0 75.4 73.2 48.8 58.8 55.0 
percentages corresponding pyimount & Zagora." 20:4 22-4 24.1 M45 349 38 
pretty closely with the allo- PNR 2 so iicwen eG. Zoe igen eee 4 
cation between Sakel and Total (000 feddans).... 1,292 1,801 1,715 1,788 1,924 1,786 
Ashmouni, etc., but this year ei silk ls ia - reer 

Lo x : . rea Dy Frovinces ercentages of total area 
65.8%, Egypt accounts for Lower Eeyot. 78.4 76.5 75.2 707 70.8 70.0 
5.8% of the total acreage, Upper Egypt. . 21.6 23.5 24.8 29.3 29.2 30.0 
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of Texas 1{ in. has apparently still fur- 
ther diminished this year, so that Lan- 
cashire users, who have always de- 
pended very largely on that class of 
cotton, have been forced to look a little 
higher for their supplies. 


Sakel. Supply Seems Ample 


While, however, the premium on 
Uppers has remained persistently be- 
low normal, that of Sakel. has in recent 
weeks shown a very distinct recovery 
which has puzzled the market a good 
deal, because the prospective supply is 
no less than it was last year, and there 
is also the promise of a substantial addi- 
tion to the Sakel. crop in the Sudan, 
which after its big figures in 1926 had 
a very poor year in 1927. But this 
year’s crop, according to the first esti- 
mate, promises to reach 572,000 kantars 
of Sakel., against 472,000 in 1927 and 
about 500,000 in 1926. There is, of 
course, plenty of time yet for things to 
go wrong with the Sudan crop; but the 
fact remains that the joint Sakel. sup- 
ply of Egypt and the Sudan this season 
can hardly be less than 3 million 
kantars, which, though well below the 
figures of some previous years, ought 
still to be sufficient to meet any 
probable demand, especially in view of 
the large supplies of Uppers. On that 
point it should be noted in passing that 
since the summer of 1928 the fine sec- 
tion of the Lancashire industry has had 
a very bad spell of the depression which 
has characterized the American section 
of Lancashire for such a long time. 


Slack Demand Only Temporary 


There is no reason to believe, how- 
ever, that the demand for staple cotton 
has suffered any permanent change. 
The only possible factor tending in that 
direction is the increased use of arti- 
ficial silk, which has to some extent cut 
out mercerized cotton goods. But his- 
tory shows that there is always a big 
potential demand for fine cotton goods 
at a reasonable price. While Sakel. at 
80% premium over American can 
hardly be called cheap, Uppers at 16% 
are very cheap, and demand will soon 
adjust itself to the increased supply. 

The only danger is that the low 
premium of Uppers may react next year 
on the supply of Uppers varieties 
(Zagora, etc.,) grown in the Delta in 
competition with Sakel. More probably 
the low premiums now obtainable for 
staple American cotton will once more 
discourage the planters in Mississippi, 
South Carolina and Texas from grow- 
ing the best staple they are capable of 
producing; and that is the most regret- 


table feature of the whole position. 
America’s contribution to 
the world’s supplies of 
fine cotton has _ suffered 
1927 1928 more than anything else 
in recent years, and that 
52.5 46.0 just when every other 
39.5 44.2 = - 7 “be 
49 54 country is making great 
3.1 4.2 efforts not only to in- 
1.516 1.738 crease the quantity but 
also to improve the quality 
68.5 65.8 01 the cotton produced within 
31.5 34.2 its boundaries. 
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A Plan to Encourage Increased Supply 
Of Inch and Longer 


Domestic Cottons 


Would Base Futures Contracts Upon 1 Inch or 1 to 1 1/32 Inch 


years that our home consumption ot 

1 to 1 1/32 inch and longer cotton 
from the domestic crop was steadily in- 
creasing, and more rapidly than the 
average production of such cottons in 
recent crops. 

We have also realized that notwith- 
standing the praiseworthy efforts of 
Federal and State governments, co-oper- 
atives and other agencies to encourage 
the growth of these longer staples 
progress has been discouragingly slow ; 
in fact, that under average growing con- 
ditions, and because of inadequate mar- 
keting facilities and ignorance of values, 
it has been more profitable for most 
growers to plant § inch or even “half 
and half” than 1 to 1 1/32 inch and 
longer cottons. 

With the publication last year of the 
grade and staple statistics for production 
and consumption, compiled by _ the 
Cotton Marketing Division of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the Department of Agriculture, that 
which was known and feared by some 
members of the industry as to these 
features of domestic production and 
consumption has been fully confirmed. 
These figures, it is true, are far from 
conclusive as they cover only parts of 
two seasons, but they are sufficient to 
confirm the conditions referred to and 
that are common knowledge of the well 
informed. For our present purpose the 
important facts demonstrated by these 
figures are that for domestic consump- 
tion staples longer than § inch (Uni- 
versal Standard) are of dominating 
importance, whereas for export and for- 
eign consumption staples shorter than 1 
to 1 1/32 inch predominate. It may 
not be out of place to state at this point 
that if staple lengths had been based 
upon those by which domestic mills 
bought and classed their takings the 
percentage of staples shorter than 1 to 
1 1/32 inch would have been much 
smaller, for it is notorious that large 
numbers of manufacturers buy prices 
and pass much cotton that is one to two 
lengths shorter than they believe they 
are buying. That is. if all the cotton 
bought as 1 to 1 1/32 inch had been 


) years of us have known for several 
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Instead of 7/8 Inch Middling 


Introduction 


By Charles H. Clark 


Editor, TEXTILE WorRLD 


actually that length and had been classed 
as such by the government experts, the 
statistics of that length would be far 
larger than is the case. 


A Problem of Mutual Interest 


While English spinners stand second 
to those of this country in the use of 
domestic cotton of 1 to 1 1/32 inch and 
longer staple, they and other European 
spinners give preference to Egyptians 
for their longer lengths, and may always 
be expected to. The problem, therefore, 
of making available a steadily increas- 
ing percentage of 1 to 1 1/32 inch and 
longer domestic cottons is of chief and 
equal interest to domestic growers and 
spinners, and one whose solution calls 
for their cordial co-operation. 

Were a major part of the crop pur- 
chased direct from growers or even 
from ginners, country merchants and 
F.O.B. men, and if a majority of these 
were equally conversant with classing 
and values the problem would be a com- 
paratively simple one, for it would 
merely involve the paying of prices pro- 
portionate to the relatively greater 
value of the longer staples than of the 
shorter cottons. But the amount of 
cotton bought direct by domestic spin- 
ners, although steadily increasing, is an 
infinitesimal part of their consumption, 
and such buying is expanding too 
slowly to cause it to be considered seri- 
ously as an approach to the early solu- 
tion of this problem. And the legiti- 
mate self interest of the middlemen who 
stand between growers and spinners 
absolutely forbids a solution by way of 
the passing on to growers the prices 
proportionate to length, grade and char- 
acter that spinners are obliged to pav, 
unless some automatic and inescapable 
method is devised that will provide a 
yardstick of values that is easily avail- 
able to growers, and that is a fairer 
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measure of the values of the longer 
staples than any now easily available. 


Penalty for Quality Cotton Growing 


More specific testimony as to the ex- 
tent that cotton growers are penalized 
for quality, both as to length and grade, 
is contained in the report of a study, 
made for the season of 1926 in four 
principal cotton producing areas of 
Texas, by A. B. Connor, director Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Col- 
lege Station, Texas, and published last 
July as Bulletin No. 383, “Relation of 
Farm Prices to Quality of Cotton.” A 
synopsis of Dr. Connor’s report with 
tables of net spreads for grade and 
staple between prices paid in local mar- 
kets and those ruling in the central 
market (Houston) is as follows: 

“The chief defect of the local or pri- 
mary cotton market is its failure to 
recognize quality as a basis for trading. 
A corollary to this is the failure to 
properly reflect central market values. 
The fundamental weakness involved is 
the prevailing system of point buying, 
or the system of buying cotton on the 
average basis. Such a system fails to 
adequately reward quality as designated 
by grade, staple, and character; conse- 
quently the individual grower is dis- 
couraged in his efforts to improve the 
quality of his product. 

“An analysis of the price data col- 
lected shows a tendency to follow grade 
differences, but not a uniform and con- 
sistent one. The grades from middling 
to low middling, inclusive, show a rather 
uniform difference between the price 
obtained in the local market and the 
quoted price for cotton of the same de- 
scription in the Houston market on the 
same day less certain handling charges. 
This uniformity of differences or 
spreads indicates a conscious effort on 
the part of the buyer to recognize grade 
in the price paid. The net spread of 
this group averaged about $3.25 per 
bale. For the grades below and above 
this group, with slight exceptions, a 
much wider spread is shown—averaging 
about $5.35 per bale. A plausible ex- 
planation of this is that the lower grades 
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were unduly penalized for the lack of 
quality, while the extra quality of the 
upper grades was largely disregarded.” 


Educational Campaign Needed 


It is, therefore, apparent that if 
growers are to be stimulated to plant 
and raise a larger percentage of the 
longer cottons, through the provision of 
a yardstick of values that will allow 
them to demand and obtain adequate 
prices, then it will be necessary to 
accompany or precede the introduction 
of this new value yardstick by a cam- 
paign of education designed to make 
growers better judges of cotton, and to 
allow them to evaluate their particular 
cottons by this yardstick. Such an edu- 
cational campaign is a legitimate service 
to be provided by State departments of 
agriculture and the co-operative market- 
ing associations with the aid of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

And now for a description of the new 
and fairer yardstick of cotton values. 
For the germ of the idea the writer is 
indebted to Mr. Robert Amory, of 
Amory, Browne & Co., dry goods com- 
mission merchants, Boston, Mass., 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers and 
vice-president of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute. Mr. Amory recognizes that 





proposal by him, or by any one identi- 
fied with the manufacturing end of the 
industry, of a plan to aid growers in 
realizing higher prices for their cotton 
is not unlikely to be viewed with sus- 
picion by many of them. However, 
since Mr. Amory mentioned this idea to 
the writer the fact has come to our at- 
tention that it had been anticipated by 
David R. Coker, Hartsville, S. C., 
nearly a year ago, although only as one 
factor of what he terms a “buyer’s con- 
tract.” 


Mr. Coker’s “Buyer’s Contract” 


Mr. Coker favors a l-inch, middling, 
as the basis of his “buyer’s contract” 
and it was described in a letter to U. S. 
Senator E. D. Smith of South Carolina 
dated April 2, 1928, that part of which 
was as follows: 

“IT would like to direct the attention 
of your committee to the fact that the 
New York contract is and always has 
been a seller’s rather than a buyer’s 
contract. The contract was greatly im- 
proved by legislation initiated by your- 
self and Congressman Lever which 
reduced the number of tenderable grades. 
The Smith-Lever Act, however, con- 
tinued in force the % inch specification 
length which was then and still is the 
shortest length produced in any quantity 
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in average seasons. Since the passage 
of that Act the average length of the 
cotton used by American mills has in- 
creased and now, I believe, centers at 
about 1 inch. 


“The average grade used by Ameri- 
can mills, I believe, centers aruund 
middling. Thus it would seem that a 
contract to be most useful to American 
buyers would be about middling inch. 

“No mill is willing to make a con- 
tract for cotton of very variable grade, 
though a good many are willing to pur- 
chase an average grade with nothing 
under one-half grade below or one-half 
grade above the average grade. Soa 
buyer’s contract should, in my judgment, 
be based upon the length and average 
grade in most demand in this country 
and I believe that 1l-inch middling, 
nothing below strict low or above strict 
middling, would completely fill this 
specification. 

“A very considerable proportion of 
the American cotton crop would con- 
form to this specification and buyers 
could hedge their requirements on the 
New York market with the assurance 
that they could use the cotton tendered 
or could close their contracts and could 
purchase at their nearest market at the 
proper differential. I do not believe we 
are going to have a satisfactory cotton 
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Figure 1.—Shows the nature and extent of the average 
spread per bale grouped according to grade. Zero indicates 
the point at which local and central market prices coincide, 
or the point of no spread. The bars above this line indicate 
the amount per bale by which central market prices exceed 














those of the local market, and vice versa below the line. The 


number of bales in each group is indicated by the figure in 
each bar. This scheme is followed for Figure 2. 
“Relation of Farm Prices to Quality of Cotton.” 


From 
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Figure 2.—Average spread per bale grouped according to 


staple lengths—From “Relation of Farm Prices to Quality 
of Cotton.” 
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contract that can be freely used by spin- 
ners, cotton merchants and farmers 
alike until we have a buyer’s contract, 
and the above is my idea of what a 
buyer’s contract ought to be.” 


Present Basis Satisfactory to Some 


We have seen that growers, ginners 
and country merchants attempt to base 
their selling prices upon such direct or 
indirect information as they can obtain 
of prices current in the futures markets 
(usually New York) and either spots 
or the nearest active month. Now these 
futures or spot prices are for middling 
uplands and for the shortest tenderable 
length, of { inch (Universal Standard). 
This is the length in largest export de- 
mand, and as a basis for such transac- 
tions and hedging seems wholly satisfac- 
tory. But it represents, including all 
tenderable grades, only 28.81% of all 
the cotton consumed last season by the 
domestic mills, which season was well 
below the average for takings of pre- 
mium and extra staple cottons by do- 
mestic mills. 

For the grower who raises little or no 
cotton longer than j inch this basis for 
futures probably results as satisfactorily 
as would any other, but for the grower 
of longer cottons its effect is to depress 
prices below their value relative to % 
inch whatever may be their grade and 
character. This is particularly the case 
when “hog-round” lots are involved as 
happens so frequently in sales by large 
growers and by ginners and country 
merchants. Bargaining is just as keen 
in the South as in the North and the 
broker, F.O.B. man or direct buyer for 
shippers pavs no more for cotton than 
he has to pay. 


Outline of Plan 


The Texas grower, for instance, has 
been educated +o the fact that it costs 
something more than 150 points to land 
cotton in New York, and that for that 
reason buyers cannot pay within 150 
points of New York futures for cotton 
in Texas, but they allow the seller to 
remain in ignorance of the fact that, 
even in this season of abnormally low 
premiums for the longer cottons, basis 
on 1 inch or 1 to 1 1/32 inch of middling 
grade has been averaging 100 to 150 
points over the nearest active future 
month. If, however, either of those 
lengths was made the basis for futures 
contracts upon all of the domestic ex- 
changes the grower and other local 
seller would commence their bargaining 
upon a hicvher fixed basis, and unon one 
more fairly representative of the bulk 
of the cotton used by domestic mills: 
upon a basis. too. that would tend to 
encourace the raisin of more cotton 
longer than Z inch. And that, roughly, 
is the plan we have to suggest for in- 
creasing the supply of domestic cottons 
most needed by domestic mills. 

No doubt the officials and members 
of the various exchanges can find as 
many objections to the substitution ot 
1 inch or of 1 to 1 1/32 inch for % inch 
as a trading basis as a majority of New 
York Exchange members were able to 
advance for many vears against south 
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ern delivery, but southern delivery on 
the New York contract is an established 
fact at last, even though it is not the 
“southern delivery” most to be desired 
by growers and spinners. 


Advantages of Longer Staple Basis 


The change in staple length calls for 
no change in tenderable lengths or 
grades. In effect it substitutes for the 
present length something similar to the 
“good staple’ of the Liverpool ex- 
change’s contract, although something 
much more specific. It also provides a 
contract for hedging purposes that is far 
superior to the existing contract in that 
it more accurately corresponds to the 
bulk of the cotton that is covered in 
legitimate hedging transactions, and 
also approaches more closely to a satis- 
factory hedge for “extra staples.” In 
fact, it might result in forcing official 
recognition of premiums for the latter, 
for it would necessitate the quoting of 
discounts for 15/16 and % inch lengths 
tendered on contracts. However, it is 
not the purpose of this article to do 
more than advance the idea and provide 
something to shoot at. 


Another Mutual Advantage 


There is another benefit for the in- 
dustry to result from the plan that will 
be found of almost equal advantage to 
grower and manufacturer, and _ that 
should compensate those spinners who 
would be prevented by it from expoiting 
the grower in direct buying as much as 
under the present system. This would 
be derived from the common practice 
of buyers of cotton manufactures basing 
their ideas of proper values of manu- 
factured goods upon New York futures 
or spots plus a margin that their ex- 
perience and records have taught them 
to expect as a minimum or an average. 
For instance, a buyer of 20s-2 southern 
carded warp yarn knows that a price 
about 18c. above the current quotation of 
New York spots, or of the nearest active 
month, represents a fair average, but 
that when the market gets much below 
the 18c. margin the yarn is a good buy, 
and that when it is much above 18c. it 
usually is well to remain out of the 
market or to buy from hand-to-mouth. 
Lift the basis of futures or spot quota- 
tions 75 to 100 points, as would be the 
case if 1 inch or 1 to 1% inch middling 
Uplands were the contract basis, and 
margins that formerly looked extreme to 
buyers of varns and cloths would seem 
more reasonable. For the great bulk 
of yarns and cloths manufactured in 
this country the present basis of spot 
and futures quotations, as previously 
noted, is too low and altogether unfair 
to manufacturers; even with the base 
raised from 1 to 1 1/32 inch it would be 
too low upon which to base margins for 
yarns and cloths produced from longer 
cottons, but it would be more satis- 
factory than the present irreducible 
minimum of % inch cotton. 


Of Equal Value to Mill’s Customers 


It is the New York market for spots 
and the nearest active month that are 
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followed most closely by purchasers of 
domestic cotton manufactures, and that 
are utilized by them in calculating index 
numbers and margins, and in charting 
comparative prices of raw cotton, yarns 
and fabrics as guides for their buying 
policy. Few buyers of cotton manufac- 
tures have more than the most academic 
knowledge of cotton and its varied quali- 
ties and uses; in fact, large numbers of 
them refer to futures contracts as though 
they represented something that was 
commonly tendered in closing out 
hedges. Few of them appreciate the 
fact that there is almost never a con- 
stant relation between prices of spots 
and futures as quoted on the domestic 
exchanges and the prices of actual cot- 
ton of varied length, grade and char- 
acter. Lacking information as to the 
kind of cotton used by different mills 
for the same kind of yarns or cloths, 
and there being no well-defined stand- 
ards for the cotton to be used for dif- 
ferent kinds of yarns and cloths, we 
must expect buyers to base their esti- 
mates of current values of yarns and 
goods upon spot or futures prices as 
reported by the exchanges, and to fore- 
cast future price trends of yarns and 
cloths by the fluctuations of exchange 
values. It is of as much interest to 
buyers as to manufacturers of cotton 
products that the cotton prices used as 
a basis for estimating comparative 
values shall be as closely barometric 
as possible of the current values of the 
average length, grade and character of 
cotton most largely used by domestic 
mills. 


Requires Expert Consideration 


The census of domestic cotton con- 
sumption by grade and staple for the 
season of 1927-28 indicated that the 
average length of cotton most largely 
used by domestic mills is approximately 
l inch. That census being for only one 
season is not conclusive, but that, plus 
the consensus of opinion of leading rep- 
resentatives of the trade, demonstrates 
that it is what might be termed a mini- 
mum average with the trend toward the 
use of longer lengths. If the existence 
of such a trend is granted then serious 
consideration should be given to 1 to 
1 1/32 inch cotton as the basis for fu- 
tures trading instead of 1 inch. 

We submit that from the growers’, 
the manufacturers’ and his customers’ 
standpoint a strong case has been made 
out against the continued use of 3 inch 
cotton as the basis for cotton futures 
contracts on domestic exchanges, but it 
must be granted that, before any further 
change is made in the trading basis, the 
whole question should be submitted to 
a commission of recognized experts who 
should study and report upon the prob- 
lem with due regard to the interest of 
every one concerned. In the meantime, 
it is highly important that ‘the census 
of cotton production, consumption and 
carryover by grade and staple shall be 
adequately financed and continued and 
that it should be expanded to include 
exports to and consumption in the prin- 
cipaleforeign countries that are users of 
American cotton. 











Analysis of Proposed Change 


In Staple Length 


Basis of Cotton Futures Contract 


Would Benefit Growers, But Basis No Longer Than 15/16 Inch Justified at Present 





S A government representative of all parties con- 
cerned in the fair solution of the problem involving 
the development of a better staple basis for the cotton 
futures contract, and because there is readily available to 
him all existing data bearing upon the subject, no one is 
better fitted to analyze it in an unbiased manner than 
Arthur W. Palmer, In Charge, Division of Cotton Mar- 
keting. 

His study was necessarily limited by the available 
official data of domestic consumption, carryover and gin- 
nings by staple and grade, which were confined in the 
first two instances to the 1927-28 crop and in the latter 
instance to the current crop up to December 1, and these 
figures indicate that }% inch cotton, rather than 1 inch, 
would offer the present broadest security of hedges and 
reliability of futures as price indices. He admits, how- 
ever, most of the advantages claimed for an increase in 
the staple length basis, and also that a sufficient increase 
in production of inch and longer cotton would justify a 


further stepping up of the staple basis. 
In addition to Mr. Palmer’s study the subject is dis- 


cussed by the following authorities: 
Coker Cotton Co., 


President, 


David R. Coker, 
Hartsville, S. C.; Col. 


Harvie Jordan, Managing Director, American Cotton 


Association. Greenville, S. C. 





O UNDERTAKE the considera- 
tion of any question related to 
cotton futures markets is usually 
to find that its roots run deeply. In 
many cases the merits of the question 
are obscured by lack of basic fact mate- 
rial. To some extent this is true of 
the question now under discussion, 
namely, whether it would be desirable 
to change the staple basis of the futures 
contract from % of an inch, which now 
is the minimum length practicable under 
the law, to 1 inch or possibly ls: 
inches. 

In taking up such a discussion it 
should perhaps be noted at the outset 
that the final determination of what 
should be the staple basis of the cotton 
futures contract used in American 
markets is a matter which falls within 


Congressional jurisdiction. Congress, 
in the United States cotton futures Act, 
has declared that in the settlement of 
the contract actually used in the futures 
markets of the United States, “No 
cotton that is less than % of an inch in 
length of staple shall be delivered.” 
The law is silent otherwise regarding 
staple requirements and, so long as this 
is so, the way is left open to the futures 
markets to specify a longer staple in 
their contract forms. It is presumable, 
however, that Congress might in such a 
case feel that some further action of its 
own were needed. Such comments and 
discussion as may be offered are there- 
fore the impressions which grow out of 
administration of the legislation. 

To appraise such a change and its 
probable consequences it may be well 
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first to consider what are the facilities 
which futures markets may be reason- 
ably expected to afford, then to enume- 
rate some of the things desired with 
respect to these facilities, and finally to 
examine the proposition in detail and 
see, as nearly as may be, whether the 
proposed change might operate to bring 
the desired ends within reach or other- 
wise. 

Such a discussion must in the nature 
of the case be somewhat technical and 
to keep it within reasonable space limits 
it must be assumed that the reader has 
some familiarity with the organization, 
operations and usages of the cotton 
futures markets and with the mechanics 
of hedging, all of which have, of course, 
been repeatedly described. 


Futures Market Facilities 


The major services which the futures 
markets render seem now rather surely 
to be found in the functions of price 
protection, sometimes spoken of as price 
insurance, and of price registration. 
The price protection or insurance func- 
tion takes the form of hedges, while the 
registration of prices finds expression 
in quotations, both of which are facilities 
to the cotton world. 

There seems to be a close relation 
between these two functions. The prices 
“registered” and quoted from moment to 
moment in the futures markets repre- 
sent, of course, the levels at which prices 
are being “insured” or may be then in- 
sured. Normally these levels are the 
resultant of six forces, namely, the de- 
mand for contracts for hedge purposes, 
the supply of contracts for hedge pur- 
poses, the supply of contracts available 
from the reservoir of speculative in- 
terest, the demand for contracts from the 
same source, the supply from arbitrage 
traders and the demand from this 
source. Prices of spot cotton have come 
to be based very generally upon futures 
because the price which can be most 
confidently paid for spot cotton is the 
insurable price. 

The price 


insurance available in 
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futures markets is not, of course, com- 
plete. Not only does it not cover such 
factors of price as grade differences 
and staple premiums, but, as has often 
been pointed out, it leaves also a va- 
riable factor, popularly known as “the 
basis,” uncovered. The basis, as used 
here, may be defined as the differential 
expressed in points or hundredths of a 
cent a pound, between the price of mid- 
dling spot cotton, of a given staple, and 
a given futures price. Elsewhere the 
term is used to mean the designated 
grade or staple from which prices of 
other grades or staples are calculated, 
and the distinction should be kept in 
mind. Much, if not most, of the discus- 
sion of futures problems in recent years 
has had its source in the fluctuations of 
the basis, which may be sufficiently wide 
to make hedges a cause of loss. 

Fluctuations in the basis also detract 
from the reliability of futures prices as 
indices of spot cotton values. It is ap- 
parent on a moment’s reflection that, as 
the fluctuation of the basis is lessened, 
the security of the hedge is enhanced 
and at the same time and to the same 
degree futures quotations become a more 
dependable index of current spot cotton 
values. Therefore, the better the hedge 
protection the future markets afford, the 
more valuable becomes their quotations. 

The existence of these facilities has 
doubtless a far-reaching effect upon the 
entire system for marketing the cotton 
crop. Continuity of the market for spot 
cotton, the spread between growers’ 
selling prices and manufacturers’ buying 
prices, availability of credit for the 
movement of the crop, and rates of in- 
terest on cotton in the bale are all 
affected in greater or less degree by the 
use of hedges and the dissemination of 
futures quotations. 


The Interest in Futures Markets 


While there may be some difference in 
the emphasis with which growers, mer- 
chants and manufacturers would state 
the items of their desires with respect 
to what futures markets can afford 
them, many of these in the end might be 
reduced to two elements, safe hedges 
and good quotations. 

The grower, whether he is a member 
of a co-operative association or not, is 
directly concerned with the quotations. 
He knows that his price is calculated 
from the futures price, and he wants 
the futures price to be the result of fair 
interplay of forces in the futures mar- 
kets. He wants that price to be ex- 
pressed in a quotation which he may 
regard as indicating to him as nearly as 
possible the market value of his cotton, 
and which will help him as a seller to 
bargain in his market on fair terms with 
the buver. Indirectly, the grower’s in- 
terest is in the advantages which may 
accrue to him from such a wholesome 
state of affairs in the market for his 
product as will assure that it will be 
distributed to its users with the greatest 
efficiency and least cost. He wants a 
share of whatever benefits in the form 
of reduced marketing costs may come 
from safe hedges for the merchant and 
manufacturer. He wants a share of 
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whatever advantage may come from 
cheaper money rates and more liberai 
credit availabie to cotton safely hedgeu. 
He wants buyers for his product in the 
market every day of the year and, if 
safe hedges on cotton for the merchant 
and manufacturer will make this pos- 
sible, he is highly interested in safe 
hedges. The grower is therefore con- 
cerned both with the price registration 
function and with the price insurance 
function of the futures market. 

‘lhe manufacturer’s interest, if it may 
be judged by the extent to which cotton 
is purchased on call, is also in safe 
hedges and good quotations, and, in 
many respects, is similar to that of the 
grower. He wants, of course, to be 
able to contract for his raw material in 
a way that will assure him the qualities 
he will need over a period of time, to 
have the cotton delivered as he needs 
it, to pay for his cotton as he gets it, 
and to fix the price of his purchases as 
he sells his yarns or goods. If hedges 
placed either by himself or by the mer- 
chant who supplies him make it possible 
for him to buy in this way and to 
economize in the amount of funds tied 
up in raw cotton, he is interested in 
the quality of the hedge. He would 
like at times to protect himself against 
fluctuations in the price of finished 
goods in stock. He frequently uses 
futures prices in calculating the price at 
which he can sell his product and is 
interested that these prices hold as con- 
stant a relationship to the prices of 
spot cotton as possible. 

The merchant, as a group, wants 
safe hedges for the protection of his 
capital, both his own and his banker’s. 
Without this protection he hesitates to 
buy cotton from the grower which he 
cannot immediately sell to a mill, or to 
sell cotton on call to a mill, or to accept 
an order at a fixed price for cotton 
which he does not actually have in 
stock. Fluctuations in the basis are his 
bane. In hoping for a stable basis he 
is hoping for the condition which im- 
proves the index quality of futures 
quotations. He uses futures quotations 
constantly in making his price calcula- 
tions, both for buying and selling. 


The Present Futures Contract 


The futures contract is highly stan- 
dardized, the contract of each market 
being exactly like every other except 
as to the names of buyer and seller, 
the price and the month of delivery. Its 
standardization makes it quickly negoti- 
able and adapts it to the requirements 
of hedges and price quotations. The 
price named in the contract is the price 
at which the buyer will compensate the 
seller for cotton of Middling grade not 
less than seven-eighths of an inch in 
length of staple. The seller has the 
option, however, of delivering certain 
other grades in any quantity, the lowest 
of which are fixed by law. If the grades 
are higher or lower than Middling the 
seller may invoice them at prices as 
much above or below the price of Mid- 
dling as the commercial differences in 
their value, determined in accordance 
with law. Recently, the American 
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futures markets have made moditica- 
tions in the terms of their contracts 
which permit, or will presently permit, 
sellers, at their option, to deliver cotton 
of #8 and 1 inch lengths in settlement, 
invoicing these longer staples at the 
price of % inch cotton ot the same 
grade, plus 60 per cent of the commer- 
cial premiums which té and 1 inch cot- 
ton command over { inch cotton. The 
method of determining these premiums 
is slightly different in different futures 
markets but the allowance of 60 per 
cent is the same in all. 


Possible Effects of Changing Staple 


Basis 


While the desirability of changing the 
staple basis of futures contracts from { 
inch to a longer staple is to be found 
in the effect which would be produced 
upon handling margins, credit, forward 
sales of actual cotton and the like, the 
change would show first in its effect 
upon hedge facilities and futures quota- 
tions. The effect here is somewhat 
susceptible of measurement, and for { 
and 1 inch cotton there are some figures 
which may be useful. Unfortunately, 
few are available for lsz inch cotton 
and for that reason the discussion is 
limited to a comparison of the advan- 
tages of % inch with 1 inch staple as a 
futures contract basis. 

The question divides itself into two 
parts at this point, which, for the pur- 
poses of the discussion, may be ex- 
pressed about as follows: 

“Would it be desirable to make a 
longer staple, say 1 inch or 1#z inches, 
the basis of the contract to the exclusion 
of shorter lengths?” and 

“Would it be desirable to make 1 
inch or ls inches the staple basis of 
the contract, allowing ## and % inch 
cotton to be delivered at their respective 
commercial discounts ?” 

The effect of the difference in staple 
length alone upon the futures price level 
which might be expected should in 
either case be about the same. That is 
to say, the futures prices should be 
enhanced by as much as inch cotton is 
worth more than { inch cotton. In the 
past 17 months for which data are 
available, the monthly average of this 
premium has been as much as 150 points 
and as little as 75 points. For the 
month of December, 1928, it was 80 
points. 

From the grower’s standpoint, the 
probable elevation of the futures quota- 
tions of three-quarters of a cent to a cent 
and a half a pound should be welcome if 
it were unaccompanied by any interrup- 
tion of continuity or other serious effect 
upon his market, resulting from dis- 
turbance of the hedge and price registra- 
tion machinery, not because it would 
raise the price level of the crop as a 
whole, for there is no reasonable basis 
for such an assumption, but because 
to some extent it might improve his 
position when, as a seller, he undertakes 
single handed to treat with his buyer. 
The grower generally realizes that the 
price he receives is usually calculated 
from the prices quoted in the futures 
markets. These quotations he knows 








are widely, promptly and intensively 
disseminated through a_ telegraphic 
service which extends even into the 
small markets. He frequently has 
access to them himself. He may not 
always realize that these quotations are 
based on { inch cotton. If he does, he 
is likely nevertheless to be not so well 
informed as to the premiums which 
longer staples should command, for 
such information travels out from cen- 
tral markets less rapidly and comes to 
the grower’s attention less emphatically. 
On this account he is unprepared to ask 
for the premium on better staples to 
which in justice he is entitled. If the 
basis of the contract were inverted so 
that the futures quotation represented, 
say, 1 inch cotton rather than {, he 
would, of course, have to accept a dis- 
count for staple if his cotton were less 
than 1 inch in length of staple, but he 
would at least know that he was taking 
a discount and eventually might know 
what a fair discount should be, where 
now he may overlook his right to a 
premium entirely. 

This advantage and any others ought 
to be weighed by the grower side by 
side with the possible effect of the 
changed contract upon the general mar- 
ket structure and of its influence upon 
his market. Again the discussion must 
turn to a consideration of hedges and 
quotations. Here it appears the two 
suggested new contracts would func- 
tion so differently that it seems neces- 
sary to discuss them separately. 


An Inch Contract with Shorter 
Lengths Excluded 


With respect to the proposition that 
nothing shorter than 1 inch cotton be 
deliverable, the following inquiries sug- 
gest themselves: 


1.—Would the hedge provided cover 
the crop more or less completely 
than at present? 

2.—Would the basis fluctuations like- 
wise be more or less severe than 
at present? 


The first of these can best be an- 
swered by referring to figures showing 
the staple lengths of cotton produced. 
For a sound conclusion a_ five-year 
series should be taken. Unfortunately, 
such figures are not available. In fact, 
the only figures as yet available are the 
estimates for that part of the present 
crop ginned prior to December 1, 1928. 
These may be enough of an indication 
to have some value. Excepting cotton 
of the Pima variety, they are: 


oe Be TR sik oo nace Seca can 13.33 per cent 
BRS Oe eee 41.60 m 
EES IE OER EH 23.32 

a MN ade? “S53 2 ea ss cine eo 11.72 

Ce WIE CEI 6s bors oe ches ege Meee o 
RB 6g. S Suis crame see 3.29 

Cae NE oon vianmeme cae 1.2 . 
Be eats seen e erate Wok ais See ae wie 0.22 si 


According to these data, it will be 
seen that the proportion of the crop as 
a whole which is % and +8 was about 
65 per cent. In some particular states 
it was much greater. . If cotton less 
than % be included the figure is raised 
to over 78 per cent for the whole belt. 
To make cotton of these lengths un- 
























Photographic representation of some of 
the Official Cotton Standards of the 
United States of those lengths of staple 


for which types are available 


distribution. 


for 


tenderable on futures contract would be 
in effect to deny the protection of 
hedges to from two-thirds to more than 
three-quarters of the crop. That part 
of the ginnings which were 1 inch in 
staple and would have been completely 
covered was a fractional part of 11.72 
per cent, the percentage figure for 1 
inch and 1s: inches combined. Some- 
what more protection would doubtless 
be afforded lv and 12% cotton, but 
these were only 5.11 per cent. 

The present contract, based on {-inch 
staple, appears to have afforded direct 
protection to 41.60 per cent of the gin- 
nings and partial but fairly substantial 
protection to both #8 inch cotton, which 
was 23.32 per cent, and to inch cotton, 
which, if calculated as half of the total 
credited to l-inch and 1s: was about 
5.86 per cent. The total percentage of 
ginnings under complete and nearly 
complete protection was thus about 71 
per cent. 

It appears from these figures that the 
direct hedge protection of a futures con- 
tract based on 1-inch staple would be 
only about one-eighth as much as it is 
under the present contract and that by 
the most liberal construction the total 
of partial and direct protection under 
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such a contract would be barely more 
than a fifth of what it is at present. 
These figures point an answer to the 
question, from the grower’s and mer- 
chant’s standpoint, of which contract 
offers-the broadest protection to the 
crop. From the spinner’s standpoint, 
the answer is hardly different. The 
estimated consumption for the year 
ending July 31, 1928, distributed staple 
length as follows: 


1.44 per cent 


. 28.81 

ie ec a . 27.34 
SMI TE MNO Ne “nore ts 0's one 6a «noo 6 Cee 
VE. 5 os a aden Hale 60.8 5.71 
CN oes cn’ o aw 00 # mia os 4.19 
OM a oie wislweese ve ses 3.86 
DMI 0's se e's w eced awe ere 0.20 


According to these figures, 56.15 per 
cent of the cotton consumed last year, 
which is now either partially or fully 
capable of hedge protection, would 
have been “outlawed” and left with- 
out either direct or partial protection. 
This would seem to be reason enough 


to dispose of the whole proposition of 


a contract based on 1 inch staple with 
% and +8 inch cotton excluded. Never- 


theless, the relation of the sufficiency of 
the supply of 1 inch cotton for contract 


requirements to hedge security is worth 
examining. 


Must Avoid Causes of “Squeezes” 


It must be remembered that every 
hedge contract made by a sale in the 
futures market is an obligation to 
deliver. When the buyer wants cotton 
delivered he has only to wait for the 
contract to mature. The seller must 
deliver actual cotton or else “buy a 
contract” in the same month and balance 
off one against the other in the clearing 
house. If, at such a time, sellers as a 
group find their situation such that it is 
a hardship to make delivery, a condi- 
tion results which is known as a 
“squeeze.” In times of “squeezes” 
sellers become so few that a purchase 
in the squeezed month to recover a 
hedge can be usually made only at a 
loss. 

The consequences of a squeeze are 
several. The losses which are sustained, 
destroy the usefulness of hedges in the 
near month. If at such a time there is 
an insufficiency for delivery purposes 
of cotton of tenderable grade and of a 
staple length which is tenderable, both 
legally and economically, the situation 
may become so acute that there is a 
succession of discounts on all of the 
active months. When this condition 
occurs there is no way of transferring 
hedges from near months as_ they 
mature to more distant ones without 
almost certain loss. Hedges have to be 
taken out; futures prices lose much of 
their relationship to spot prices; spot 
cotton everywhere is likely to be pressed 
for sale; mill calculations are upset; 
buying in the spot markets narrows 
down to hand-to-mouth trading; prices 
become irregular because there is a 
general unwillingness to buy cotton and 
carry it without hedge protection unless 
it can be bought cheaply enough to war- 
rant taking the risk of carrying it 
unhedged. 

Is the supply of inch cotton sufficient 
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to give assurance that the possibility 
of squeezes is no greater than it is now? 
It wou.d be useful to know, in this 
connection, just what the possible cot- 
ton requirements for futures settlements 
may be at any time. Unfortunately 
there is a blind spot in the data on this 
point. Some little indication, however, 
may be found in the amounts of cotton 
delivered from time to time in the past. 
The greatest amount of cotton cer- 
tificated for delivery on futures con- 
tracts in all markets in any one month 
for which Department of Agriculture 
records are available is 183,359 bales. 
In the season 1924-25 the total number 
of bales inspected for delivery on 
futures contracts of the New York 
Cotton Exchange amounted to 255,028 
bales. Deliveries in the same year are 
recorded as being 952,700, but this 
figure obviously includes redeliveries of 
the same cotton. None of these figures 
are very illuminating for the purpose, 
since shipments to New York for 
futures deliveries presumably have oc- 
curred only as the near month reached 
a figure which made it practicable to 
incur the additional expense of ship- 
ment to that market. Doubtless when 
this involved a loss on hedges many 
hedges were taken out at a lesser loss 
before this point was reached. With 
provision for deliveries in five southern 
ports in addition to New York there 
may be more tendency to settle by 
delivery, and hence a greater possible 
need for actual cotton for that purpose. 
The figures given above and those 
for the carryover on August 1, 1928, 
may be of some value as indicating the 
relative amounts of Upland cotton of 
each staple length available. 
Ginnings to 

December 1, 1928 Simmeat 1. 1928, 

Per cent Per cent 

4 $1.60 19.2 
ig 23.32 16.83 
l and 1 .. 11.72 26.01 


“arryover 


)f the ginnings, if a total be taken 
of %, 18 and half of the figure given for 
1 and 12, the figure is 70.88 per cent 
eligible for delivery on the present con- 
tract. Of the ginnings, 41.60 per cent 
were eligible both legally and econom- 
ically for delivery on futures contracts 
and, using half of the percentage figure 


Chart 1 
POINTS 
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ior 1 and ls» as representing 1 inch 
cotton to combine with the figure 

ig, 29.18 per cent more was tenderz ule 
at a loss of but 40 per cent of its 
premium over %, making a total of 70.78 
per cent ultimately available for deliv- 
ery on contracts. This figure compares 
with a possible 5.86 per cent for 1 inch 
or, if there is any doubt of the validity 
of the division, of 11.72 per cent for 
koth 1 inch and lss. These figures 
take no account of grade, it being as- 
sumed for the purposes of the discussion 
that the grades available would be pro- 
portionate in all lengths. 

The carryover figures are slightly 
more favorable to the 1 inch contract, 
but only slightly and not enough so to 
change the conclusion at all. 

On the possibility of there being a 
famine of tenderable cotton the history 
of the season of 1925-26 may throw 
some light. Quotations for that year 
show the near months for a great part 
of the season at a premium and the 
distant months at discounts. The season 
was a most difficult one from any 
standpoint. Shippers complained gen- 
erally that owing to the low grade of 
the crop the supply of {% cotton of 
tenderable grade was so limited that 
they cou'd not make deliveries, and it 
was with the thought of preventing 
recurrence of this condition that action 
was then begun to permit the delivery 
of +8 and 1 inch cotton at a part of their 
premiums. The incident illustrates the 
need for guarding against any change 
in the contract which would expose 
hedge contracts to the danger of an in- 
cufficient supply of cotton for futures 
delivery purposes. Limiting the delivery 
to 1 inch cotton alone would seem to be 
courting danger of that kind. 

There is one other possible con- 
sequence of too great restriction of the 
quantity of cotton deliverable which 
ought perhaps to be noted. That is 
that if the probability of squeezes be- 
comes too great, sellers become timid 
about placing their hedges in markets 
where they will encounter this danger. 
This limitation in the use of hedges is 
reflected in a restriction of the mer- 
chant demand for spot cotton, and so 
constitutes a restriction of the benefits 
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to growers which is expected to follow 
from a free use of the hedge facilities 
of futures markets. Carried far enough, 
it is conceivable that merchants might 
choose generally to place their hedges 
in futures markets in other countries 
rather than subject themselves to the 
risk »f squeezes, a development which 
would, of course, tend to cause spot 
prices to be calculated from foreign 
futures prices and decrease the useful- 
ness of American futures quotations as 
indices of spot values in this country. 


An Inch Contract 


lf the proposition is broadened to 
mean that § and #é inch cotton are to 
be deliverable at a discount, the ot *-- 
tions cited will, of course, largely dis- 
appear. The attractiveness to the 
buyer of a contract which permits the 
delivery of several lengths is some 
less than that of a contract callir 
a single length since he must co: 
plate that he may receive a numb 
different staple lengths instead of 
of even-running staple. With ¢ a 
inch staple deliverable, however, ba 
the contract on 1 inch staple would : 
of course, make it any different in 
respect from what it is now. 

A futures contract specifying 1 inu 
staple with § and #8 inch staple also 
deliverable would permit the delivery 
of as much cotton as is deliverable now 
and thus make the danger of a near 
month squeeze from lack of deliverable 
cotton no greater than it is at present, 
and certainly much less than it would 
be if % and 48 inch staples were not 
deliverable. 

The possibility of disturbance to the 
basis on 1 inch spot cotton should be, 
therefore, no greater than it is now to 
the basis on % inch spot cotton and no 
special interference with the quotation 
function of the futures markets would 
seem to result from this cause. 

The question that seems to stand out 
most clearly relates to the effect which 
the change might have upon lengths 
other than 1 inch, which are now or 
would then be exposed to fluctuations 
of their staple premiums even though 
hedged. These fluctuations, through 
the periods for which figures are avail- 
able. are represented graphically in 
Charts 1 and 2. 

It is apparent from these figures and 
the graphs that the security of hedges 
on such lengths as 1¥s and 14 inch cot- 
ton could be somewhat improved and it 
seems fair to assume that this would 
also be true of hedges on cotton of such 
intermediate lengths as 1lsz and 1s 
inches. At the same time hedges on 
% inch cotton would be exposed to the 
hazard of fluctuations in staple discount 
on spot cotton of that length. How 
hedges on 4% inch cotton would be 
affected is slightly problematical since 
figures are not available to show 
whether over a period of years the 
value of this length parallels that of 

inch cotton either more or less 
closely than it parallels the value of 1 
inch cotton. In the seventeen months 
for which figures are available and 
which have been graphed in charts 1 
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and 2, it would appear that the results 
to hedges on té incH cotton would have 
been about the same either way. 

It may be argued that a change of the 
staple basis of future contracts from { 
inch to 1 inch would, by giving the 
cotton grower a futures price quota- 
tion on inch cotton and enhancing the 
safety of hedges on that and longer 
lengths, have the ultimate effect of 
encouraging the production of those 
lengths of cotton which seem now to 
offer the greatest future opportunities 
for the American cotton grower and 
that from the standpoint of broad policy 
this change would be beneficial. The 
reasoning is doubtless sound and force- 
ful and the objective is one which 
ess ‘Id have the best of attention. This 
argument, however, touches the large 
question of what services should be ex- 
pected of the futures markets. If, as 

- believe, their greatest service 
* be in furnishing quotations that 
‘he truest reflection of spot values 
‘providing hedging facilities that 
take the greatest amount of risk 
of cotton marketing, thus permitting 
crop to be distributed most efficiently 

' cheaply, then changes in the con- 

‘t should be considered primarily 
vm the point of view of the crop as 
‘t is grown, and the problem of the 
staple quality of American cotton pro- 
duction should be regarded as a matter 
to be dealt with by more direct means, 
except as it may be dealt with through 
the futures markets without involving 
the primary functions of those markets. 


Fifteen Sixteenth Inch a Fairer 
Basis 


So far as may be judged from the 
limited data available, it would appear 
that taking each length individually, the 
number of bales of ~ inch cotton exceed 
any other, and that this length is best 
entitled to direct protection. Taking 
the crop and consumption as a whole, 
however, a contract based on % inch 
staple may not furnish so broad a 
protection as a contract based on a 
length of staple more nearly approach- 
ing a weighted average of the lengths 
which may be most successfully hedged. 
Calculations of average staple length 
have been made from available figures 
on the domestic consumption for the 
vear ending Julv 31, 1928, the carryover 
of cotton in the United States on Aug. 1, 
1928, and the ginnings from the current 
crop prior to December 1, 1928. 

In the calculations, the following 
lengths of stanle were averaged; #8 
and under, Z. #8, 1 and 12 inches, 1% 
and 1s: inches, using the number of 
bales of each lerigth as weights. The 
weighted average lengths thus obtained, 
expressed in thirtv-seconds of an inch. 
and the nearest standard staple lengths 
are: 

Weighted Average Nearest 


Weighted Nearest 

Average Standard 
Coneumption ... 66.0% 30.18 38 
CORP OOE o5 eed scans 30.56 24 
Ginnings to December 1 29.02 ag 


Excepting 14 inch cotton and over. 
the average staple length of ginnings 
was apparently just about half wav be- 
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tween { and #8, the average of consump- 
tion slightly over 18 and the average of 
the carryover was somewhat over 48, 
being slightly nearer 43. 


Advantages of Fifteen Sixteenth 
Inch Basis 


These figures suggest the possibility 
that the interests of cotton growers, 
manufacturers and merchants might be 
served if the staple basis of contracts 
were raised from { to t& inch, allow- 
ing 1 inch cotton to be delivered at a 
proper premium and { inch cotton to be 
delivered at its commercial discount. 
Unless further study developed some 
weakness in the suggestion not now ap- 
parent, such a change would appear to 
offer the broadest security of hedges to 
that part of the crop which falls in the 
hedgeable range of lengths, and en- 
hance accordingly the reliability of 
futures quotations as price indices. For- 
tunately enough, by improving the pro- 
tection offered by hedges to cotton of 
1 inch staple and slightly better, it 
would seem also to encourage the grow- 
ing of cotton of those lengths, and to 
improve somewhat the bargaining posi- 
tion of the grower. 

If, in time, the production of cotton 
of 1 inch and longer were sufficiently 
increased to justify a further change for 
the same reasons, the further step to 1 
inch might then be made without fear 
of disturbing consequences. 


Care in Effecting Changes 


After all, the problems of cotton 
marketing are progressive problems. 
The measures of yesterday are inade- 
quate for today and those of today will 
probably be inadequate for the problem 
of tomorrow. Changes and modifica- 
tions must be expected to take place in 
the cotton markets as a matter of 
course. It is generally better to make 
such changes, as far as possible, in the 
light of analysis and to avoid as far as 
possible the hard consequences of ex- 
perimentation by the method of trial and 
error. 
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Underwear Outlook 
Promising 


For Information, See the Governor 


of Michigan 


By E. A. Clements 
President, Globe Knitting Works, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The outlook for 1929 is very promis- 
ing as both men and women are gradu- 
ally getting educated to wearing knitted 
underwear. The enclosed clipping may 
be of some interest as our Governor 
says it is all a matter of underwear: 


MUST BE RED FLANNELS 


Lansing, Jan. 14.—(U.P.)—Capitol em- 
ployees were shocked Monday to see Gov. 
Green step from his automobile into the 
building minus overcoat, gloves and ear- 
muffs. He looked as if he had just en- 
joyed a ride on a balmy spring day. 

The governor had just driven from his 
Ionia home to Lansing. 

“Tt’s all a matter of 
governor explained. 





underwear,” the 





British Cotton Price 
Movements in 1928 


MANCHESTER, ENcG.— Raw _ cotton 
prices during 1928 were on a dearer 
level than in the previous year. 

With regard to American, the aver- 
age spot price for middling on the 
Liverpool Cotton Exchange for 1928 
was 10.90d as compared with 9.52d 
in 1927. The vear opened with the 
quotation at 11.08d and the highest 
point was reached on July 6 when 
12.53d was posted. The year closed 
with the price at 10.59d. 

The average price for Egyptian 
fully good fair Sakellaridis on the spot 
in Liverpool during 1928 was 19.20d 
as against 16.82d in 1927. The quota- 
tion on January 3 was 17.90d and the 
highest point was touched on April 16 
when the figure had advanced to 21.95d. 


The year closed with the quotation at 
19.45d. 
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Futures Contract Changes 
Endorsed By a Cotton Planter-Merchant 


AM glad to discuss the proposition 

of making certain desirable changes 
in the New York futures cotton contract. 

The average length of cotton used by 
American mills is, I believe, in the 
neighborhood of one inch. Cottons of 
+8” to lve” staple are produced in large 
quantities but the supply is frequently 
inadequate to the demand. American 
mills are most anxious for the supply 
of these lengths to be increased and 
many southern mills are contributing 
financially to movements to effect this 
result. 

In South Carolina notable progress 
has been made in improving the staple 
during the past few years and this 
progress has been due largely to cotton 
contests sponsored by the mills and oper- 
ated by the Extension Service. In these 
contests cottons producing inch to 17s” 
staple won most of the prizes for yield 
and this of course advertised the pro- 
ductiveness of these cottons. Recent 
Government statistics of the staple of 
the 1928 cotton crop show South Caro- 
lina production to be 34.35 per cent 
of cotton running +?#” to 1%”, North 
Carolina’s production being 17.17, 
Georgia’s 17.09 and Alabama’s 8.56 for 
these lengths. The percentage of these 
desirable lengths (¢8” to 1s”) was 
probably no greater in this state four 
years ago than in the neighboring states. 


Advantageous To Grower and 
Spinner 


If the most sought after lengths for 
American consumption are #8” to 1s” 
it will hardly be disputed that the futures 
contract should be based on about the 
average of these lengths. Such a con- 
tract would undoubtedly be most valu- 
able to mills, as they could hedge in 
the raw material they are actually using. 
It would also greatly aid in the improve- 
ment of the length of the crop because 
the basis for trading in interior mar- 
kets would be inch cotton whereas it 
is now %”. 

It is a notorious and lamentable fact 
that in most Southern primary markets 
cottons of #8” up to 1%” bring no more 
than the basis length 4”. If inch cotton, 
however, could be readily tendered on 
contract and 2” could not, the trade 
would undoubtedly have to differentiate 
between these two lengths. 


Lack Premium for Quality 
Plant breeders have produced and are 


annually improving varieties of maxi- 
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By David R. Coker 
President, Coken Cotton Co., 
Hartsville, S.C. 


mum production which turn out a staple 
of inch to lw”. The greatest handicap 
to the distribution of these varieties is 
the fact that the farmer cannot usually 
get a premium over %” cotton for these 
superior lengths. A great impetus to 
the improvement of the length and char- 
acter of the American cotton crop which 
would be of tremendous benefit to our 
growers and to our spinners would fol- 





David R. Coker 


low the universal introduction of a just 
system of marketing through which the 
farmer would receive proper compensa- 
tion for improved length and quality. A 
one inch cotton contract would be a long 
step in that direction. 

As it is not desirable to have to 
change too often or to have too frequent 
agitation about the cotton contract, it 
should be put on a sound and stable basis 
when it is next altered. The terms of 
the contract should be such that it would 
be of maximum use to both the Ameri- 
can manufacturer and producer and 
therefore should center on the length 
most largely used by American spinners 
and most profitable to American pro- 
ducers (and this length happens to be 
about the same). Furthermore, the con- 
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tract should not embrace a range of 
grades which would prevent its free use 
by spinners; and, another most im- 
portant point, the buyer must know what 
his cotton bought on contract is going 
to cost him and the seller must know 
what he is to receive. 


New York Contract Favors Sellers 


As I understand the southern de- 
liveries contract recently approved by 
the New York Cotton Exchange, this 
indispensable feature is absent so far as 
the buyer is concerned because the seller 
can at his option deliver the cotton in 
markets as far apart as Norfolk and 
Galveston and values in these markets 
vary very materially at times. It would 
also be so inconvenient and expensive 
for the small eastern shipper to handle 
cotton tendered in Galveston or for the 
small western shipper to handle cotton 
tendered in Norfolk that it would pre- 
vent them from ever taking tenders on 
southern deliveries. In my judgment 
the southern deliveries contract is 100 
per cent in favor of the seller of con- 
tracts and zero per cent in favor of the 
buyer. Nothwithstanding the objections 
offered to New York delivery, the man 
who bought a New York contract could 
at least figure what the cotton was going 
to cost him. 


Inimical to Mills and Growers 


The present southern deliveries con- 
tract will, I believe, be found to be use- 
ful only to a few very large cotton 
houses who have offices and terminal 
facilities at all or most of the southern 
ports. I believe it will tend to complete 
the centralization of the cotton business 
in the hands of a very few large firms 
and will greatly handicap, if it does not 
destroy the business of many small cot- 
ton houses who are contributing use- 
fully to the marketing facilities of the 
South. I believe it will militate seri- 
ously against the interests of the cotton 
taills and more seriously against the 
interests of the growers. 





Boy Wins One Acre Plot in 
Cotton Growing Contest 


Pickens, S. C.—In a one acre plot 
cotton growing contest in this county last 
year, it is announced by T. A. Bowen, 
county agent, Paul Dickard, 15-year old 
boy, lead the contest with 2,475 Ibs. of 
seed cotton, or 1,021 lbs. of lint cotton. 
He made a clear profit, including work 
and all expenses, of $166.72. 











Improving Staple and Length 


of American Cotton 


"THE TEXTILE Wor Lp cannot be too 
highly commended for its efforts to 
stimulate and encourage the planting 
and production of improved cottons in 
both staple and length. It is a subject 
which affects the economic welfare of 
the growers and a persistent demand of 
our domestic spinners. 

In our south-wide campaign for better 
farming among the cotton growers of 
the South, for the past several years, 
every encouragement has been given 
to the planting of improved staple length 
cotton seed. Hundreds of bushels of the 
best pedigreed 1 to 1s inch staple seed 
have been bought and furnished to 
selected farmer operators of ocular field 
demonstrations in hundreds of counties 
by the American Cotton Association 
Better Farming Campaign. Farmers 
generally are interested in producing 
better staples if they can be assured that 
the buyers of such staples will pay the 
premiums over the market for % cotton. 
This has been the supreme difficulty, 
as most local cotton buyers have not 
been trained to staple cotton and buy 
only on grades, the price being based 
upon § inch lengths. Furthermore, to 
grow better length staple, the growers 
must plant the seed in the best obtain- 
able soil, fertilize highly and cultivate 
intensively or the product will degen- 
erate to short staple. 


Guaranteed Premiums Essential 


There are but two practical and safe 
methods of assuring premiums on better 
staple length cotton to the growers and 
thereby encouraging a larger produc- 
tion of such staples: 

First: Federalize one or more of the 
local cotton warehouses in each county 
and place in charge expert, trained 
graders and staplers to represent the 
growers and demand from the buyers a 
proper price for the grade and staple 
of each bale of cotton offered, assessing 
each bale 25 to 50 cents to pay the salary 
of each expert. This system inaugurated 
throughout the short-staple, cotton-belt 
counties would reach and protect the 
great masses of the growers and rapidly 
increase the production of better staple 
cottons. 

Second: The state co-operative cotton 
marketing associations already protect 
their membership on grade and staples, 
but the non-members should also be 
protected until they become members of 
the associations. The local buyers and 
cotton merchants, having so long con- 
trolled the grading and pricing of Amer- 


By Col. Harvie Jordan 
Managing Director and Treasurer 
American Cotton Association and 

Better Farming Campaign 


ican cotton, feel that they are entitled 
to whatever premiums are paid by the 
mills for staples better than { inch cot- 
ton. They would no doubt resist any 
attempt to change the present cotton ex- 
change basis on fixing the daily quota- 
tions on { inch middling grade. So long 
as the present system of buying cotton 





Col. Harvie Jordan 


on % inch quotations, and only by grades 
at most local market points, is continued 
it will be difficult to encourage the grow- 
ers to undertake the extra expense which 
they must incur to plant and grow better 
staple cotton. When the average farmer 
can secure from his local buyers prac- 
tically the same price for half-and-half 
cotton that he can for better staple 
lengths, there is but little inducement to 
make a change. 


Intensive Culture of Cotton 


As the growers become better trained 
in the intensive culture of cotton, in- 
creasing the acre yields at less cost of 
production, on a more limited acreage 
per plow as an economic necessity, the 
planting of better seed and producing 
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improved staple lengths will become 
widespread over the belt. The greatest 
incentive at present to induce the grow- 
ers to meet the demands of the domestic 
mills for full inch to 1ss inch staples, is 
to devise ways and means for insuring 
a fair part of the premiums to the 
growers that staples longer than § inch 
are entitled. The cotton manufacturing 
associations should take a definite and 
active part in working out a proper 
solution of this important matter. They 
are deeply and vitally interested. 

Widespread efforts of the state federal 
extension forces and private agencies are 
being actively made all over the South 
to induce the growing of better staple 
length cottons. The most serious 
obstacle to success is found in the buy- 
ing of the staple by local buyers who 
hold their prices persistently to the 
short staples for all cotton sold in the 
local markets. The farmers are not 
trained on grades and staples, nor do 
they have any voice in fixing the price 
of the product resulting from their labor 
and capital. The TExTILeE Wor tp is to 
be commended most highly for agitating 
this important matter which so vitally 
affects the economic welfare of the 
growers and the cotton mills. 


Colored Cotton in Hospitals 


A decided trend toward increased use 
of colored textiles in hospitals is re- 
vealed in a survey recently made public 
by the Textile Division of the Com- 
merce Department. As the result of 
the study, it was found that 70% of 
the hospitals that replied to the question- 
naire are using colored textiles. Al- 
though a marked tendency toward color 
was shown in the necessary textile sup- 
plies such as bed linen and uniforms, by 
far the greatest use of color was found 
to be in textile materials that are com- 
parative innovations in hospitals. This 
is in reference to the use of colored 
window drapes, screens and chair covers. 

Apparently chintzes and cretonnes are 
the most favored materials for furniture 
covers and draperies while considerable 
use is being made of marquesette for 
curtains. It was also revealed that color 
is being employed to an appreciable 
degree in operating rooms. One hospi- 
tal reported that all of its operating 
room linen is green. While another 
stated that the covers and doctor’s 
gowns used in its operating rooms are 
of blue gingham. In practically every 
case, it was found that beneficial effects 
resulted to the patients. 
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Raw Silk Exchange Gets Good Start 





Facilities for Futures Trading Provided After Years of Discussion 


Group of Authorities Comment on Various Phases 


Of This New Piece of Economic Machinery 


Establishment of the 
Raw Silk Exchange 


By Charles V. V. Smillie 
of Chas. F. Smillie & Co. 


HREE hundred years have passed 
since Governor Oglethorp raised 


in the Georgia Colony the raw silk 
so eagerly sought in the London market, 
which marked the beginning of the 
great silk industry of the American 
continent. From a few pounds sterling 
to $600,000,000 of imported raw is the 
measure of its growth in value. Pos- 
sibly it is because of this very rapidity 
of growth that the attention of the 
industry was focused on expansion with 
little opportunity to consider co-ordinate 
economic mechanisms. 


Genesis of Idea 


So it was that not until about eleven 
years ago did the thought of a raw silk 
futures exchange begin to take shape. 
Nothing tangible was accomplished un- 
til four years ago this February, when 
the New York Cotton Exchange ap- 
pointed a committee to study the pos- 
sibility of trading in raw silk. 

Extensive conversations were had, 
which culminated in a now historic 
meeting in the Board Room of the Cot- 
ton Exchange. Robert Bartlett, Pro- 
fessor Marsh and Max Greeven en- 
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Entrance to National Raw Silk Exchange 
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deavored to make clear the theory of 
futures exchanges and its probable 
value to the silk trade. A representa- 
tive group of silk men listened with 
deep interest, but the idea found active 
response and support principally in 
Albert Lindenberg and the writer. 


Three Years’ Discussion 


There followed a period of three 
years of spasmodic discussion, together 
with some careful thought and study 
on the part of those most interested. 

Early in December, 1927, the mat- 
ter was again brought actively to life 
and Douglas Walker, Frederic Hunt- 
ington and the writer, at a luncheon at 
the Manhattan Club, resolved to push 
forward the exchange project vigor- 
ously. 

Immediately the New York Cotton 
Exchange revived its Silk Committee 
and began conversations with various 
leaders of the silk trade, with a view 
to trading in raw silk futures on its 
floor. Leon B. Lowenstein, chairman 
of this committee, departed for Japan 
in February in order to study silk pro- 
duction at its source. 


Independent Exchange Chosen 


Meanwhile, discussion here waxed 
hot. Sentiment gradually crystallized 
along the line that while it would be 
a tremendous initial advantage to be 
able at once to avail of the splendid 


, New York 


1929 


machinery and facilities of the Cotton 
Exchange, and that the background of 
its experience and conservative man- 
agement would be a stimulus to early 
trading which could not otherwise be 
secured, nevertheless it was generally 
felt that the volume of raw silk imports 
and the importance of the industry were 
well able to sustain an independent 
exchange and that the trade had the 
ability to create and organize as vigor- 
ous and successful an exchange and 
clearing association as had the rubber 
industry. 

On April 1, 1928, the writer was for- 
tunate to be able to get together, at an 
informal luncheon at the Bankers’ Club, 
F. R. Henderson, president of the Rub- 
ber Exchange, Oscar Heineman and 
Charles Muller. At this luncheon, it 
was definitely decided to go ahead with 
formation of an independent exchange. 


Incorporation on April 4 


On April 4, a meeting was called at 
the Hotel Vanderbilt, at which were 
present Oscar Heineman, Francis R. 
Henderson, Frederic D. Huntington, 
Louis Kahn, Charles Muller, Benjamin 
Van Raalte and myself. Articles of 
incorporation, which had been drawn 
up by Julius B. Baer, were signed and 
filed. Oscar Heineman was elected vice- 
president, Charles Muller, treasurer, 
and the writer was named temporary 
president. 

The first news of the actual incorpo- 
ration appeared in a daily paper on 
Saturday, April 7, and created some- 
thing of a sensation. 

There followed anxious days for those 
few who, with the courage of their 
convictions, had sponsored the launch- 
ing of the exchange. The support of 
Paolino Gerli, an active proponent of 
the exchange theory, was much to be 
desired, but through his many conver- 
sations with the Cotton Exchange, he 
rightly felt that he was committed in 
that direction. Leaders of the trade 
came out in active denunciation of the 
movement. 


Rush for Membership 


Following the announcement, a veri- 
table rush of applications was received 
for the 250 memberships, 100 being re- 
ceived on the first day, and before they 
ceased 500 in all were received— 
Europe, Japan and China being repre- 
sented. 

Mr. Gerli was released from his obli- 








gations to the Cotton 
change and, together with 
George Post, joined in active 
support. Opposition gradually 
died away and the success of 
the project was assurred. 

The organization of the 
Clearing Association of the 
Exchange was undertaken by 
August Schierenberg, William 
R. Craig and Eugene A. Cana- 
lizo, all thoroughly schooled 
and experienced in clearing as- 
sociation operation by connec- 
tion with other clearing asso- 
ciations. 

The interest and a willing- 
ness to co-operate shown by the 
Silk Association of America, 
the Zurich Silk Association, the 
Yokohama Raw and Waste 
Silk Merchants’ Association, 
the Yokohama Bourse, the Silk 
Association of Japan and the 
Commercial Attache of the Im- 
perial Japanese Embassy, was 
indeed gratifying. 

The Board of Governors 
was unanimous in its decision 
that the exchange be located 
in the financial district, and, 
after studying several available sites, 
the Housing Committee was fortunate 
in securing admirably suitable quarters 
in the Grace Bank Building, 58 Water 
Street. 


P. Gerli Elected President 


At the annual election, on July 17, 
Paolino Gerli, long recognized as one 
of the most active leaders of the silk 
industry, was elected president; Jerome 
Lewine and J. Chester Cuppia, recog- 
nized authorities on commodity ex- 
changes, were elected vice-president and 
treasurer respectively; Oscar Heineman 
was elected second vice-president. Alfred 
H. Korndorfer, formerly attached to the 
Cotton Exchange was chosen permanent 
secretary. 

The opening of the exchange, on 
Sept. 11, was a memorable occasion. 
The floor was crowded with members 
and a few specially invited friends. 
Flowers with expressions of good will 
occupied every possible space. After 
a brief opening address by Mr. Gerli, 
a bale of raw silk, donated by Mr. Gerli, 
was auctioned off by Mr. Lewine, the 
auctioneer finally taking it himself at 
$1600, the fund being turned over to the 
United Hospitals’ Fund. At 10.30 a.m. 
precisely, Mr. Lewine conducted the 
first call and the exchange was in op- 
eration. Fourteen hundred bales were 
done the first day. 


A Bright Future 


From the opening to the present, the 
Exchange has functioned _ perfectly. 
Transactions have gradually increased, 
the exchange quotations are an accu- 
rate reflection of the “outside” market, 
and it has been found a safe and prac- 
ticable instrument of hedging. The 
silk trade is fast gaining confidence in 
this machine for its assistance, and it 
may be stated safely that the near future 
will see a material increase in its use. 


ties. 
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Benefits from Exchange 
By Paolino Gerli, Pres. 


It has given silk a long delayed recognition 
among the great commodities which go to 
create the industrial life of the country. 

It has created a recognized price basis with 
all its reflections of trade sentiment, which is 
daily broadcast throughout the world. 

It has brought to the trade daily statistical 
information of great value. 

It has furnished the industry with a vital 
medium that can insure it against the ex- 
cesses of the 

The silk industry is constantly facing so 
many problems that a proper study and ap- 
preciation of what the silk exchange may 
mean to it has not as yet been made, but 
almost daily new additions are being made 
to its list of supporters and users of its facili- 
The greater the participation in the 
exchange’s activities, the greater its service 
and its benefits to the industry. 


past. 





First Four Months of 
the Raw Silk Exchange 


By Douglas Walker 
Director of the Intelligence Bureau 
of the National Raw Silk Exchange 


OUR months is scarcely a_ long 

enough period to allow definite de- 
velopment of the purpose and useful- 
ness of the raw silk futures market in its 
relation to the silk industry. This is 
even more true because the entire range 
of trade conditions and other influences 
during these four months were distinctly 
unfavorable to the encouragement of 
trading in futures. Notwithstanding 
the well balanced condition that held 
current market interest at a minimum, 


there has been much in the 
brief history of the National 
Raw Silk Exchange that is sig- 
nificant and that augurs well 
for the years to come. 


Gains Friendly Support 


Paramount in importance is 
the pronounced progress which 
the National Raw Silk Ex- 
change has made in drawing 
to itself the favorable attention 
and friendly support of the silk 
trade as a whole. This it has 
accomplished by the simple ex- 
pedient of getting down to 
work in a_ businesslike and 
earnest fashion from the very 
first. There was a laudable 
absence of ballyhoo. 

The Exchange stepped into 
its place as an integral link in 
the raw silk chain, binding to- 
gether the supply market in 
Japan and the consuming mar- 
ket in America. It has been a 
true reflector of the develop- 
ments in both centers and 
has been. particularly — re- 
sponsive to the nuances of 
sentiment here. It assumed 
immediately its function as an instru- 
ment of the industry and its perform- 
ance of this function has left no ground 
for criticism. 

Every commodity market runs into 
periods of a few weeks or even months 
duration when trade conditions are so 
uncertain and the balance between raw 
supply and trade demand so nicely ad- 
justed, that prices can only mill around 
in a desultory manner within a limited 
and unprofitable trading area. 

But when such exchanges have been 
in operation for a long enough time 
there is a normal and substantial busi- 
ness, always provided by selling out or 
buying back old positions or by switch- 
ing positions further forward. This 
furnishes an activity which is naturally 


(Continued on page 297) 





Trading Ring and Board at Raw Silk Exchange 
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Mergers and ‘Trade Association 


Activities 


That are Legal Under Anti-Trust Laws 


Include Nearly All That Are Desirable 


Y purpose will be to point out 
IM sxe of the prevailing miscon- 

ceptions regarding the purpose 
and effect of the anti-trust statutes; to 
suggest the advisability of careful scien- 
tific investigation and the formulation 
of a definite program before the matter 
is put in the channels of political action; 
and, finally, to suggest, by way of warn- 
ing, some of the alternatives to a com- 
plete abandonment of the competitive 
system which the anti-trust laws pre- 
scribe. 


Only Destructive Competition 


Illegal 


It is essential to a study of the anti- 
trust laws that there should be an ac- 
curate understanding of the purpose of 
those laws and of their actual bearing 
on the ever expanding and changing 
business of the Nation. The anti-trust 
laws can not be discredited and their 
repeal effected by attributing to them 
a purpose and effect which they do not 
have. A few days ago I read an article 
by a well-known writer on financial 
subjects who advocated the repeal of the 
Sherman Law because “it has for its 
purpose the glorification of cut-throat 
competition.” That is an old charge 
and has often been hurled at the Sher- 
man Law; and I sometimes wonder if 
those who repeat the charge really be- 
lieve it, or whether they merely assume 
it is what the world of business wants 
to hear. 

A moment’s reflection would serve to 
remind these critics that it was the des- 
tructive, cut-throat competition of the 
Standard Oil Trust and the Tobacco 
Trust which distinguished them from 
the Steel Combination and the Har- 
vester Combination, and caused them to 
be branded as monopolies, whereas the 
latter were acquitted of charges of law 
violation. In other words, the Sher- 
man Law has been invoked and has 
proved effective to prevent the very 
kind of competition which its critics 
say it was designed to foster and pro- 
tect. And the test whether a given 
combination is lawful or unlawful de- 
pends largely on whether the compe- 
tition it affords is fair or oppressive. 
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By Abram F. Myers 


Former Chairman 
Federal Trade Commission 


' The Sherman Law should not be 
judged save in the light of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding its enactment 
and the evils at which it was aimed. 
It was passed at a time when industrial 
combinations were growing at the rate 
which seemed even to the most conser- 








THE SUBJECTS of repeal or 
amendment of our so-called 
anti-trust laws, and of their 
continuance as at present inter- 
preted, have been discussed by 
authorities both inside and out- 
side of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, but never before by 
one whose opinions as an 
“insider” are unaltered as an 
“outsider.” 

We refer to Hon. Abram F. 
Myers, who as chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, de- 
livered the accompanying ad- 
dress before the National 
Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., Dec. 15, and who, under 
date of Jan. 7, assures us that 
his convictions and opinions 
have undergone no change since 
his resignation as chairman to 
take up private activities. A 
facsimile copy of former chair- 
man Myers’s letter appears on 
the next page. 





vative to threaten the economic struc- 
ture of the country. Publicists not 
given to exaggeration predicted that 
the time was not far distant when each 
industry would come under the control 
of a single corporation, and all such 
corporations would be merged into a 
huge super-combination, which would 
dominate the business of the United 
States. 

The combinations then being formed 
and which were the target of the act, 
were not the products of an orderly 
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Meaningless Phrases of Clayton Act 


development and expansion of business. 
They were for the most part imposed 
on the industries affected by outsiders 
who were inspired mainly by the pros- 
pect of stock-jobbing commissions and 
promotion fees. Prosperous and self- 
sufficient units were placed under a 
common corporate control, wholly 
without regard to considerations of op- 
erating efficiency. Capitalization had 
no relation to investment, and it was 
a common thing to take over plants pay- 
ing exaggerated prices therefor in the 
preferred shares of the combination, 
and to issue an equal amount of com- 
mon stock as bonus or for the promoters 
to unload on a hopeful public. 

Those great combinations, as soon 
as formed, turned their attention to the 
extermination of such competitors as 
remained outside the fold. Competitive 
warfare was waged with a ruthlessness 
which now can scarcely be imagined, 
and could not possibly be repeated. The 
ultimate object was believed to be ex- 
ploitation of the public; and in view 
of the manner in which those combina- 
tions were formed and conducted, who 
can say that there was no foundation 
for such fears? But whether well- 
founded or not, those fears were real, 
and they serve to illustrate the under- 
lying purpose of the statute to which 
they gave birth. And the country may 
well pause and consider whether it 
would favor the return of a situation 
which would cause such ghosts to again 
stalk abroad. 


Effect of Judicial Interpretation 


If you would object that the language 
of the act is broader than its purpose 
as here defined and that its wording 
should be narrowed accordingly, I would 
reply that the courts have antici- 
pated this objection and have healed 
the defect through the effective agency 
of judicial interpretation. If the rule 
of reason means anything, it is that the 
act is to be interpreted and applied in 
the light of the requirements of modern 
business; that ancient conceptions of 
monopoly and restraint of trade shall 
not prevail where the effect would be 
detrimental to the public interest by in- 








terfering with the normal and orderly 
conduct of business; and that the law 
shall be so applied as to further, and not 
impede, the current of progress toward 
a better and safer economic situation. 

In other words, the Sherman Act as 
construed and enforced does not prevent 
the formation of such mergers as are 
incidental to the normal development 
and expansion of business, or such con- 
tracts and arangements as are designed 
to eliminate unfair competition and un- 
economic practice, so long as they do 
not unduly burden or oppress the public 
or some other branch of 
industry. 

Confining the discus- 
sion to corporate mergers, 
it is enough to say that 
the Supreme Court has 
twice ruled that the Sher- 
man Law does not pre- 
vent the mere bringing 
together of previously 
competing units, even 
where the resulting com- 
bination acquires in the 
neighborhood of fifty per 
cent of the industry rep- 
resented, provided this 
control is not exercised 
to oppress or extort. 

Not only is the Sher- 
man Law not dedicated to 
the perpetuation of de- 
structive and wasteful 
competition, but the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission 
Act, which is an integral 
part of the anti-trust 
legislation, is specifically 
aimed at unfair methods 
of competition. The full 
value of this provision, 
which for a long time 
was given a purely nega- 
tive application, is just 
being realized under the 
recent expansion of the 
trade practice conference procedure of the 
Commission. This procedure affords the 
opportunity for industry to practice self- 
regulation by prescribing its own rules 
of fair play and sound practice, with the 
Commission as arbiter of differences 
between the several branches of indus- 
try and as protector of the public. Un- 
der this procedure some forty industries 
have adopted and put into effect codes 
of fair and economic practice with the 
assurance that since their resolutions 
were approved or received by a public 
agency they were not transgressing the 
law. This procedure is too new to have 
received the attention it deserves, but it 
has done more than the combined 
decisions of the courts to dispel the 
dangerous twilight zones of the law. 


The Weakness of the Procedure 


One feature of the recent development 
deserves attention because it has been 
both misrepresented and misunderstood. 
The weakness of the procedure has been 
that while the majority of business men 
voting to adopt such codes, and holding 
out to their competitors that they will 
observe the same, and signing an agree- 





ment with the Commission to that effect, 
have acted honorably, kept their engage- 
ments, and made their contribution to 
the elevation of standards in their in- 
dustry, a few have sought to gain an 
unfair competitive advantage by se- 
cretly violating the codes to which they 
have openly subscribed. The Commis- 
sion has always permitted open with- 
drawal from agreement to a resolution 
not directed against a practice illegal 
per se; but recently it announced that, 
for the purpose of making a test, it 
would treat the secret violation of any 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON 


Orrica oF THe Craimman 


January 7, 


Mr. C. He Clark, Editor, 

The Textile World Publications, 
65 Franklin Street, 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


Dear Mr. Clark: 


The opinions expressed in my address 
before the National Industrial Conference Board 
represent my convictions after many years of 
service in the antitrust division of the 
Department of Justice and as a member of the 
Pederal Trade Commission. 


Those opinions have not been altered 
as a result of my recently announced resignation; 
in fact, my resignation was in tne hands of the 
President on the day I made the address. 


Yours very sincerely, 


Jlltea1? Hager. 





such rule by a person who has not exer- 
cised his privilege to openly withdraw, 
as an unfair method of competition in 
violation of the basic act. In other 
words, the Commission took the position 
that such dishonest conduct on the part 
of a competitor involved the elements of 
bad faith and fraud which are (among 
others) the indicia of a violation of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

There is ground for an honest differ- 
ence of opinion as to the view the courts 
will take of this innovation, and the 
Commission frankly put it forward as 
an experiment; but criticism has not 
been limited to such differences but has 
gone to the extent of asserting in the 
same breath (lst) that the position is 
wholly outside the power of the Com- 
mission and can not possibly be sus- 
tained, and (2d) that it will break down 
the trade practice conference procedure 
because business men will not enter into 
such conferences if they thereby waive 
legal rights. Passing over the faulty 
logic which couples these two proposi- 
tions, and admitting that there is room 
for debate as to proposition (1), I am 
obliged to note that proposition (2) im- 
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putes to American business men a de- 
gree of dishonesty which is wholly un- 
deserved. For it can only mean that 
such men will not enter into agreements 
with their competitors and the Govern- 
ment to erect standards of ethics and 
sound practice unless the right is re- 
served to secretly violate their agree- 
ments. 


Broad Latitude of Law 


To sum up at this point, I believe 
that the Sherman Law as construed and 
enforced affords to business the widest 
latitude in the matter 
of corporate combina- 
tions to which it can 
reasonably aspire. I also 
believe that the Sherman 
Law, fortified by the 
Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, is sufficiently 
elastic to permit of all 
necessary and _ proper 
co-operative § measures 
for the elimination of 
unfair, destructive and 
wasteful competition. I 
do not see how the Gov- 
ernment could go farther 
in modifying the anti- 
trust laws without com- 
pletely forsaking the 
salutary principle of free 
and open _ competition 
which is the keystone of 
our public policy. There 
may be those who be- 
lieve that that principle 
ought to be abandoned; 
if there are, they are 
either very short-sighted, 
or they are committed to 
some of the necessary 
alternatives. 

There is still another 
statute numbered among 
the anti-trust laws which 
calls for consideration, 
namely, the Clayton Act. I could easily 
take up the remainder of the afternoon 
discussing this miscellany of meaning- 
less phrases. It will go down in history 
as the most carelessly drawn statute ever 
enacted. I have studied its wording, I 
have searched out its legislative history, 
and I have consulted the few decisions 
construing it, and I am still at a loss 
to know why it was passed. It was 
heralded as an emancipation proclama- 
tion for a populace enslaved by the 
trusts, but it has placed no obstacle in 
the way of the trusts, nor could it. It 
also was heralded as a Magna Charta 
for labor, but it merely said, in sub- 
stance, that a labor union might law- 
fully do anything that a labor union 
might lawfully do. And now, fourteen 
years later, the unions finding that they 
were tricked, are again demanding of 
Congress the very protection it was 
hoped the Clayton Act would provide. 

Let us consider very briefly some of 
the anti-trust provisions of the Clayton 
Act. Section 2 purports to make it un- 
lawful for a corporation engaged in in- 
terstate commerce to discriminate in 
price between different purchasers of 
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commodities, “where the effect of such 
discrimination may be to substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a 
monopoly.” Not content with this lim- 
itation, two additional provisos were 
added, (lst) that nothing in the act 
should prevent discrimination in price 
on “account of differences in grade, 
quantity or quality of the commodity 
sold, or that makes only due allowance 
for differences in the cost of selling or 
transportation, or discrimination in 
price in the same or different communi- 
ties made in good faith to meet competi- 
tion”; and (2d) that nothing in the 
act shall prevent corporations engaged 
in interstate commerce “from selecting 
their customers in bona fide transac- 
tions and not in restraint of trade.” 

I address this question very earnestly 
to corporation lawyers: “How 
you enforce a law like that?” 

Section 3 purports to prevent 
called tying clauses in contracts for the 
sale of goods in interstate commerce. 
where the effect of any such contract 
“may be to substantially lessen competi- 
tion or tend to create a monopoly in any 
line of commerce.” This is perhaps the 


would 
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most definite of the sections we. shall 
mention, but it will be noted that it 
takes its tests of illegality from the 


Sherman Law, and perhaps is an im- 
provement on the former act 
that it expressly applies to 
articles. 

But once the most 
pretentious and the most futile of all 
the provisions of the Clayton Act. The 
evil at which the section was originally 
aimed apparently was the acquisition of 
control of competitors, stock houses, and 


only in 
patented 


Section 7 1s at 


the like and the continued operation 
thereof as bogus and independent 
units. But no trace of that purpose is 


evident in the wording of the section. 
It provides that no corporation engaged 
in interstate commerce ‘“‘shall acquire, 
directly or indirectly, the whole or any 
part of the stock or other share capital 
of another corporation engaged also in 
(interstate) commerce, where the effect 
of such acquisition may be to substan- 
tially lessen competition between the 
corporation’ whose stock is so acquired 
and the corporation making the acquisi- 
tion, or to restrain such commerce in 
any section or community, or tend to 
create a monopoly ot any line of com- 
merce 


A Limitation [ naccounted For 


\nd lest you get the impression that 
these tests are to be read disjunctively, 
[ quote from paragraph 3 of the same 
section the following clause which is a 
limitation on the entire section: 

“This section shall not apply to cor- 
porations purchasing such stock solely 
for investment and not using the same 
by voting or otherwise to bring about, 
or in attempting to bring about, the 
substantial lessening of competition.” 

Who can fathom the mysteries of the 
Congressional intent as reflected in a 
statute which attempts to make it un- 
lawful for one corporation to acquire 
the capital stock of another where the 
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effect may be to substantially lessen 
competition, when common sense tells 
us that when one corporation acquires 
the entire capital stock of another com- 
petition between them is not merely 
lessened, but is completely eliminated ? 

The judicial definition of competition 
in the sense of the anti-trust laws is the 
striving of different persons (i. e. in- 
terests) for the same trade. The com- 


petition which would remain when two 
corporations were brought under a com 
mon ownership would be competition 
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between the right and left hands of the 
same body. 

The Commission and the courts in an 
effort to save the section have, in effect, 
transposed the word “substantially,” and 
have construed the section to mean that 
it applies only where there was sub- 
stantial competition between the two 
corporations which might be lessened 
should the one acquire the stock of the 
other. It must be conceded that this 
expedient not only rearranges the word- 
ing of the section but leaves the above- 
quoted limitation on the section largely 
unaccounted for. 


The Crowning Absurdity 


The crowning absurdity of the sec- 
tion is that it applies only to the acquisi- 
tion of capital stocks. It says nothing 
about the acquisition of physical assets. 
Thus a corporation desiring to take 
over a competitor without conflict with 
the law need only buy its physical prop- 
erty; or it may buy the stock and trans- 
fer the physical assets at any time be- 
fore a proceeding is started; or, having 
acquired the stock it may cause the 
subsidiary to be dissolved and its stock 
canceled and leave the Commission to 
figure out a remedy under its limited 
jurisdiction to order a divestiture of the 
offending stock. So far as the Federal 
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Trade Commission is concerned each 
transaction involved an acquisition of 
stock narrows down to a race to start 
a proceeding and enter an order before 
some change can be made in the form 
of the transaction which will defeat its 


jurisdiction—a race which it seldom 
wins. 





A few examples will illustrate the ut- 
ter ineffectiveness of this provision. It 
was desired to bring about the merger 
of two large corporations engaged in 
the production of motor cars. That 
they were substantial competitors was 
obvious. The purchase by one of the 
physical assets of the other for cash 
would have required an amount of 
financing not contemplated by the pro- 
moters of the merger. Accordingly a 
plan was devised whereunder the selling 
company, B, transferred its physical 
assets to the acquiring company, A, 
thereby disenabling itself to compete 
with A. The consideration for this 
assignment was the assignment by A of 
an agreed amount of its stock to a 
trustee. So far as the stockholders of 
B were concerned it was simply a ques- 
tion of exchanging their stock, for A 
stock, through the agency of the trustee. 
So far as A was concerned it was 
treated as a purchase by the trustee of 
B stock for its account, payment being 
made in its own stock. When these 
processes were completed, B was mori- 
bund and a subject for dissolution; the 
merger was sucessfully effected; and at 
no stage did one competitor acquire or 
hold the capital stock or other share 
capital of another. 

A slight variation of this procedure 
is the plan employed by two substantial 
producers of copper. The acquiring 
company, A, issued its debentures to the 
selling company, B. Corporation B 
thereupon assigned its physical assets to 
A. The debentures were distributed 
pro rata among the stockholders of B. 
Arrangements were then made with cer- 
tain bankers to exchange A stock for 
the debentures on an agreed basis, this 
arrangement being provided for, in a 
different set of instruments and leaving 
it to the election of the debenture hold- 
ers whether they would avail them- 
selves of the privilege. 

I have dwelt at this length on the 
Clayton Act mainly to show what ill- 


considered trust law tinkering may 
bring forth. The work of the Con- 


gress in 1914 had been preceded by no 
competent or disinterested research and 
the Clayton Act was born of the clash 
of conflicting ideas and interests. Some 
wanted the Sherman Law strengthened; 
others thought it should be modified; 
no one had a well-considered program; 
and the act as passed contained snatches 
from a half-dozen bills. 


An Industrial Commission to Study 
Changes 

If the business interests of the coun- 

try shall be of opinion that further mod- 


ifications of the anti-trust laws should 
be had, or others concluded that those 
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A Study of 


Plant and Equipment Depreciation 


and Obsolescence 


An Attempt to Solve an Old Problem Now Altered by Modern Conditions 


HE matter of depreciation and 

obsolescence is a many sided prob- 

lem for in reality it takes in the 
questions of maintenance, repairs, re- 
placement and modernization. Wear 
and destruction have been recognized 
factors in regard to material things ever 
since the beginning of recorded history, 
for we find in the Bible the following 
lines: “Lay up for yourselves treasures 
in Heaven where neither moth nor rust 
doth corrupt and thieves do not break 
through and steal.” 

It appears quite evident from this quo- 
tation that things were no different 
2,000 years ago except in degree than 
they are today; that deterioration from 
one cause or another was just as de- 
structive then as it is now; that theft 
was not uncommon; and that the 
ancients were told the only safe thing 
to do was to store up treasures in heaven 
in order that they might exist happily in 
the future state. The only difference 
between then and now is the fact that 
the advance of civilization makes de- 
struction from various causes much more 
rapid and thievery much more common 
and in larger volume. 

What might have been considered in 
those days a moderate depreciation and 
thievery, through the advance of civiliza- 
tion has become obsolescence and mod- 
ernization on the one hand, with graft 
and unfair extortion on the other, to 
say nothing of ordinary thievery; so 
our progress through the last few cen- 
turies has been rather in intensity than 
in diversity, for “there is nothing new 
under the sun.” 

It would seem as though the words 
which we use so commonly—“deprecia- 
tion” and “obsolescence” —were more or 
less fantastic and misunderstood, that 
these words meant very little to the 
average manufacturer but were familiar 
items with the accountant, and in the 
last few years had been used very largely 
in connection with tax returns rather 
than as a part of the conduct of the 
business. 

Suppose then we refer to the diction- 
ary and see what these words actually 
are intended to mean. 

“Depreciation” means—‘‘to lessen in 
value.” For this the accountant lays by 
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a percentage each year which is sup- 
posed to compensate for the loss in 
value. 

“Obsolescence” means—‘‘to fall into 
disuse.” For this the accountant is sup- 
posed to put by another item, which 
may be a percentage based on the esti- 





THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
has many problems, not the 
least important of which is the 
question of depreciation and 
obsolescence. This statement 
does not mean that the physical 
problem of machinery, plants 
and equipment is the most vital 
of all textile problems, but it 
does mean that the problem 
about to be discussed is one of 
the least understood, most 
illusive and most difficult of all 
the textile problems to solve 
by means of actual and con- 
vincing proof. Were it not for 
the fact that changing condi- 
tions have altered the problem, 
it would be almost useless even 
to try to discuss it. 





mated life of the machine or building 
in order that at the expiration of a cer- 
tain period new machinery may be in- 
stalled and new buildings erected. 


Maintenance, Repairs and 
Replacements 


One often wonders how much this 
really amounts to. How often do the 
mills utilize their depreciation account 
for maintenance and repairs, and how 
often do they utilize their obsolescence 
account for replacement? How often 
do you find a case where depreciation 
and obsolescence represent amounts laid 
by in real securities or cash assets? 

These times apparently continue to 
build up as book accounts, but lo and 
behold, we find mill after mill where 
their accumulation of these accounts 
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set by through a period of years should 
have proven to be a real backbone in 
their financial resources; yet these same 
concerns are found to be bankrupt so 
far as cash resources are concerned, but 
the book items still remain. Let us try 
to analyze therefore what actually 
does take place. 


Maintenance 


1. Maintenance ——This means “supply 
of necessities.” It is very evident that 
this item of manufacturing must auto- 
matically take care of itself, because the 
actual operation of a textile mill de- 
mands that certain supplies be kept up 
and renewed, as for instance—bobbins, 
shuttles, card clothing, top roll cover- 
ings, rings and numerous other items, 
and that certain parts of the plant itself 
must be kept up in order that the mill 
may continue to operate. Probably 
many of these items are charged in as 
expense. As maintenance is a necessity, 
the only question here involved is as to 
whether it is economy to buy the cheap- 
est or the best material. 

It would seem as though maintenance 
consisted in renewing those things 
which are subject to rapid wear and de- 
terioration, and which soon become use- 
less for the purpose intended. There is 
absolutely no way of avoiding the item 
of maintenance if the plant is to con- 
tinue in efficient operation, but it is cer- 
tain that this item is one of high depre- 
ciation and that this expense should be 
deducted from the depreciation reserve. 


Repairs 


2. Repairs—This plainly means “to 
restore,” presumably to its original form 
and condition. Confining ourselves to 
the strict use of the word, it would ap- 
pear that the matter of repairs is a case 
either of accidental breakage and de- 
struction or of slow depreciation. 

In the first case where the necessity 
arises from causes which cannot be 
anticipated, immediate repairs are nec- 
essary. 

In the second case, it becomes a ques- 
tion of how long we are willing to 
operate our plant with certain parts of 
our machinery, equipment and buildings 
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in a more or less run down condition, 
and while the plant will often operate 
in this condition it becomes a matter 
both of pride and good judgment as to 
when necessary repairs should be made. 
It would seem, however, that a plant 
well kept up, both from the standpoint 
of morale and of efficient operation, 
would conform to the wisest policy. The 
item of repairs might well be considered 
a second degree of depreciation and 
unquestionably should be a deduction 
from the depreciation reserve. 


Replacement 


3. Replacement.—This word has two 
meanings: First, “To restore.” Second, 
“To take the place of.” If we take the 
first meaning we are still playing with 
the item of depreciation, for it well 
might be that in certain cases we would 
replace old parts and equipment with 
new and similar material, and _ this 
might be considered a third degree of 
depreciation with a longer time limit 
than either of the other two. But when 
we take the second definition, a substi- 
tution of new equipment in place of the 
old, we have then entered into the realm 
of obsolescence, for depreciation has run 
its full course and obsolescence steps 
in to demand an entirely new equipment, 
or perhaps even a new plant. In this 
case the deduction should be made from 
the obsolescence reserve. 

Combining these two phases of re 
placement; that is, restoration and sub- 
stitution, we find that many mills have 
in mind and to some extent have carried 
out the idea of replacing many parts of 
the old equipment merely with new 
parts, and herein perhaps lies the crux 
of the present situation, for it brings 
up the question as to how far it is ad 
visable to go in the matter of replace 
ment when that replacement is merely a 
partial restoration. This is the point at 
which we lose our way, and begin to 
ruminate as to the cost of continuing a 
policy of partial or extensive restoration 
rather than outright new equipment and 
plant. 

In discussing this matter, suggestions 
have been made as to the advisability of 
recommending careful accounting in or- 
der to determine the actual cost of main- 
tenance, repairs and partial replacement 
as a guide in deciding as to whether the 
policy should be a depreciation replace- 
ment or an obsolescence replacement. 

A few years ago it would not have 
been amiss to consider carefully costs of 
maintenance, repairs and replacement as 
compared with installing brand new 
equipment of modern types. 

Today it seems very evident, in the 
light of what is taking place in all the 
great industries, that any deductions 
on the basis of such cost accounting is 
almost worthless except as a warning. 
The problem must be worked out on an 
entirely different basis, for the program 
of today and of the future is and will 
continue to be “progressive moderniza- 
tion.” 


Progressive Modernization 
It is inconceivable that individual 


mills and corporations can long disre 
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gard the new policy, or that the textile 
industry as a whole can escape the 
march of progress which our wonderful 
industrial development has _ brought 
about. 

Progressive modernization cuts down 
to a great extent the necessity for a 
large depreciation reserve and makes a 
larger and more active obsolescence re- 
serve necessary, or to put it in still 
another way: Once upon a time pre- 
servation or maintenance was the prin- 
cipal trouble to be cared for. This mate- 
rial necessity in time was extended to 
cover repairs and in turn to cover the 
matter of restoration by means of newer 
material things, and thus depreciation 
became recognized as an important fac- 
tor and extended to cover, by a sufficient 
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reserve, replacement by entirely new 
parts, things or equipment. Deprecia- 
tion, however, was not sufficient. All 
these changes involved a long period of 
time and this transformation continued 
until some 25 or 30 years ago when 
obsolescence in certain industries be- 
came a very vital factor, for new equip- 
ments had to be installed and new plants 
had to be built through pressure of 
necessity. 

The final step, progressive modern- 
ization, invites a consideration of all in- 
dustrial problems from an entirely dif- 
ferent standpoint. Modern industry now 
reaches out, carries on research, makes 
investigations and estimates, and seeks, 
rather than waits for, the new develop- 
ments which help to make possible what 
we are pleased to call “progressive mod- 
ernization.” 

No longer is necessity the fundamen- 
tal compelling force, unless we speak of 
the necessity of keeping up with the 
game. The compelling force today back 
of progressive modernization is ambi- 
tion and the pleasure derived from ac- 
complishing things, since the means and 
the opportunity are at hand to help us 
as far as we desire to go. The only 
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limitations are the elements of strength 
and vision. But alas, we have not dis- 
covered anything which was unknown 
to the ancients, for in Proverbs we read: 
“Where there is no vision, the people 
perish; but he that keepeth the law, 
happy is he.” Or, to paraphrase this 
and apply it to the textile industry we 
might say: ”Where there is no vision, 
industry will perish, but they that keep 
the law of progressive modernization, 
happy are they in their accomplish- 
ments.” 


Lessens From Other Industries 


So far as maintenance and incidental 
repairs (depreciation) are concerned, 
there is nothing further to be said. So 
far as extensive repairs, replacement 
(obsolescence) and modernization are 
concerned, we might do well to view 
this matter in the light of what some of 
the other industries disclose. 


It was not until the dawn of the pres- 
ent century that we began to interpret 
obsolescence and progréss as cause and 
effect. Apparently the word “obso- 
lescence” first came into common use in 
connection with the electrical industry ; 
the rapid growth of which soon taught 
us that what was considered up-to-date 
(since it had been installed only a few 
years previous) was inadequate from 
the standpoint of necessity and economi- 
cal operation. 

The real problem, which now for the 
first time stepped beyond the pale of de 
preciation had suddenly come to the 
front, although according to custom 
every electrical concern and every plant 
using electrical apparatus had reli- 
giously set up the customary deprecia 
tion reserve. The industry, however, 
grew so fast that individual units soon 
became too small, for they could not han- 
dle the varying and increasing loads. 
Larger units had to be installed and 
plans made for future enlargements. 
Thus, it was discovered that in addition 
to a normal depreciation, growth and 
development called for an emergency 
fund. 

A new law of necessity demanded a 
reserve to take care of extremely rapid 
depreciation and this became known as 
an obsolescence reserve, because in addi- 
tion to laying aside the ordinary 5% 
or 6% for depreciation, there must be an 
added reserve of 10% or 12% more, 
making a total of 15% to 18% per-an- 
num; so that within a comparatively 
short period the old equipment could be 
entirely discarded and replaced with 
new and larger units, even though the 
larger units demanded new types of 
generators, new high pressure boilers 
and new power stations. 

Thus, progress in a new industry had 
brought to light the fact that obsoles- 
cence was a mighty powerful factor in 
the march of progress. 

For a time other lines of business 
continued to feel satisfied and entrenched 
in the slow progress which could be 
taken care of by the ordinary deprecia- 
tion reserve. 

Then the steel combine was formed 
and we can all remember our surprise 
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at reading a printed report of the first 
ten years of the United States Steel 
Corp., wherein the statement was made 
that during that period $1,100,000,000 
had been spent in bringing the plants of 
the U. S. Steel Corp. to an up-to-date 
and satisfactory condition. At the time 
the steel corporation was organized the 
$1,000,000,000 common stock was con- 
sidered water, yet within a period of 10 
years more than that amount had been 
spent in modernizing the properties and 
this was done not by the use of added 
capital but was accomplished through 
the steadily increasing earnings of a 
progressive organization. 

Then came the automobile industry, 
concerning which we need not go into 
detail, for practically every one is well 
informed on the growth of this industry 
and knows very well how the automo- 
bile plants have grown, how old plants 
have been replaced by new plants and 
how newly developed machinery has 
replaced old equipment time and time 
again often after only two years of use. 


Stepping Stones of Progress 


Perhaps one of the best illustrations 
of how an industry can recover may be 
found in the machine tool business, 
which for a time after the world war 
appeared to be more upset than almost 
any other of our major lines of industry. 
lt faced a most discouraging outlook ; 
a market flooded with second hand tools 
of every nature and description, good, 
bad and indifferent; many of them war 
products. But, in spite of all this, our 
progressive tool builders have had suff- 
cient vision to rebuild and enlarge their 
plants and to redesign and bring out new 
tools, so that today the modern tool has 
‘nade the equipment of only a few years 
ago absolutely obsolete, and moreover 
in doing this the new equipment as fast 
as it was developed became the stepping 
stones of their own progress, and also, 
let us add, of the automotive industry. 

Two things are noticeable in studying 
our major industries: One is that the 
progress of the industries has been the 
result of co-operation and scientific re- 
search, for no one company could pos- 
sibly have made such progress entirely 
through their own ability and resources. 

The second is co-operative trade or- 
ganizations. By this method, the eco- 
nomic situation has been so carefully 
studied that each year a program of 
production is laid down to conform to 
the probable demand, and overtime run- 
ning is indulged in only when the de- 
mand exceeds the estimated supply. 

Another thing we can learn from the 
other industries is the open mindedness 
with which they approached the ques- 
tion of replacement. Their trend of 
thought might be expressed in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Now if we install new equipment, we 
must be able to do the work equally well 
or better. We must do the work cheaper, 
and moreover we are perfectly willing 
to buy the new equipment, if from sav- 
ings obtained thereby we can pay for 
the equipment in from two to three 
(two years often being set as the 
imit). 





We must remember also that this ap- 
plies to equipment perhaps only a few 
years old as compared with new and 
more highly developed machinery, and 
is not a case such as we often find in 
the textile industry where new machin- 
ery replaces equipment 20 or 30 years 
old and where, by comparison, the sav- 
ings from the new equipment might 
easily pay for the investment in a year 
or even less. 


A Source of Continual Profit 


As a matter of fact it would seem as 
though the expense of keeping modern- 
ized was really a source of continual 
profit, since the most successful concerns 
showing the largest earnings are con- 
tinually modernized to the last degree. 
This, however, brings up another point 
which we must not overlook, which is 
that it is possible to modernize any plant 
or equipment to the last degree, yet to 
manufacture a product which in itself 
is or should be obsolete. This is well 
illustrated by the experience of a large 
automobile manufacturer in continuing 
to build a model which had become obso- 
lete, but finally changing over to a new 
model at tremendous expense due to the 
necessity of re-equiping for the manu- 
facture of a different model, to say 
nothing of the injury sustained during 
the process of transition through the 
loss of production. 

In other words, a policy of consistent 
and continued modernizing would ap- 
pear to be the wisest course. Thus, it 
would seem that depreciation in its 
various phases had given way to obso- 
lescence, and that obsolescence in turn 
had made way for progressive modern- 
ization and that the latter had become 
an every-day companion and source of 
profit. 


As Applied to Textile Industry 


Now let us see how all this can be 
applied to the textile business. Out of all 
the cotton textile mills in the country 
we can hardly say that there are any of 
them strictly modernized, because prog- 
ress in machinery and equipment has 
been made since even the last of these 
mills were built. We cannot say that 
the more modern of these mills should 
attempt to modernize further at this 
time because in comparison with the 
older textile mills there would be little 
justification for doing so, nor indeed is 
it necessary. But, it should be made 
clear that progressive modernization is 
an element to be reckoned with, and 
more so today than ever before, for the 
progress of the future is bound to be 
more and more rapid. 

After having made the foregoing 
statements one naturally owes an apol- 
ogy to the newer mills, and in making 
this apology let us put forth another 
element in the question under discussion, 
which is that the period of obsolescence 
or the rapidity of progressive modern- 
ization varies considerably in various 
lines of business. Let us also say that 
owing to the fact that obsolescence has 
but recently been considered a factor 
in the textile business and since the 
period of obsolescence has been gener- 
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ally looked upon as from 30 to 40 years 
on various types of textile machinery, 
that the awakening to the true situation 
of the progressive modernizing of tex- 
tile mills has been somewhat drowsily 
accepted and in many cases it would 
seem as though the patient had taken 
a second morning nap. 

So far as we can discover the real 
awakening has been due largely to the 
disturbing realization of the low values 
placed on second hand machinery and 
the fact that a great deal of it has been 
sold at about junk prices; that is at 
about 4c. per Ib. for the weight of the 
machine. The tremendous quantities of 
second hand and obsolete machinery 
sold to unwise buyers, following the 
failure or liquidation of mill properties, 
has been an eye opener, and those who 
realize the folly are not taking their 
morning nap. 

It must not be assumed that a mill 
must fail or liquidate simply because 
they have old and obsolete machinery. 
That in itself is another story. The 
liquidation of mills and the sale of ma- 
chinery has brought to light another 
factor in the problem, and one which 
we must all recognize now even if we 
have overlooked it in the past. Being 
an old industry the changes have not 
appeared to be rapid and the transition 
from depreciation to obsolescence has 
scarcely been noticeable, but to any one 
who has become a student of the situa- 
tion through force of necessity and who 
is familiar with the many phases of the 
textile business, it must now be quite 
evident that in various items of textile 
equipment there come periods from time 
to time when the old equipment plainly 
becomes obsolete and the successful mill 
does not and cannot afford to ignore the 
changes and stick to the equipment of 
a past generation. 


The New and the Old 


No one can deny that the automatic 
loom was a decided step in advance and 
a transition from the old to the new. 
The obsolescence of the old plain loom 
has culminated in a steady demand for 
the new loom, yet the money which 
should have been withheld for this or 
similar purposes, be it looms or some- 
thing else, was not forthcoming and the 
five year contract had to be devised 
with monthly payments to enable the 
mills to earn the improvement which 
they should have been financially pre- 
pared to make from tangible reserves. 

Without going into detail, let us men- 
tion in the order of the textile processes 
some of the steps in advance; new proc- 
esses for opening and cleaning cotton; 
new continuous process pickers involv- 
ing new principles; improved cards; 
better drawing frames; superior high 
production combers; roving frames 
equipped with chain drives and a better 
builder to prevent stretching the sliver; 
tape driven spinning frames and twisters 
with more modern spindles, better rings 
and better construction throughout ; new 
types of spooling, and high speed warp- 
ing; automatic looms; better slashers; 
modern winders and in fact almost every 
detail of the mill equipment and of the 
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plant equipment including motor drives 
and more suitably constructed and ar- 
ranged buildings. 

One need only to follow the second 
hand sales of machinery and equipment 
to realize the value placed on the newer 
equipment as against the older, and this 
change has all come about within the 
last 25 years, so that the mill with plant 
and equipment back of 25 or 30 years 
ago is to a large degree valueless as 
would soon be discovered should they 
decide to liquidate. 

Up to about 25 years ago it was quite 
customary to rehabilitate the machinery 
by applying as many of the new parts 
and devices as could be put on without 
too much mutilation of the machinery, 
but up to this period there had been 
comparatively little change in the de- 
tails and sizes of machines of which 
the equipment consisted. 

Machinery in general did not change 
very rapidly that it was perfectly 
feasible to make repairs and improve- 
ments, but beginning at this period sepa- 
rators came into use on spinning frames, 
enabling the mills to use larger rings 
and longer traverse. As the separators 
and rings caused a rather cramped con- 
dition in the gauges used at that time, 
progress soon produced new equipment 


so) 


built with wider gauge and_ longer 
traverse. This in turn reacted on the 
roving machinery calling for use of 


larger sizes. In turn this reacted on the 
drawing frames and the cards, requiring 
a slowing down of the drawing frames 
and improvements in the cards in order 
that the sliver and the roving might be 
improved to make the larger sizes pos 
sible, and in turn enable the spinner to 
successfully operate the larger rings and 
longer traverse. 

[t was not until very recent vears and 
due perhaps largely to necessity on ac- 
count of lower grade and mixed staple 
cotton, that much attention was paid to 
the opening and cleaning equipment, but 
necessity gradually forced the develop 
ment of new opening and cleaning ma 
chinery, which in turn has been followed 
by new and improved pickers in order 
that the sliver may be improved still 
further, and thereby make practical long 
draft spinning and the elimination of 
certain roving processes, 


~ Good Management 
We have said that old machinery does 


necessarily 


not mean failure and we 
might also say that new machinery does 
not necessarily mean success, because of 
the fact that the matter of equipment is 
only a minor part of the problem. 

The all inclusive term of “Good Man 
agement’ is perhaps the most important 
element in the whole proposition, and 
we know that this is being pretty gen- 
erally accepted and talked about, for 
“Good Management” is responsible for 
marshalling together the important fac- 
tors in success, which factors we have 
previously set down as follows: 


Ist. A strong financial set-up. 

2nd. Good machinery well kept up and 
in excellent operating condition. 

3rd. A good organization inside the mill. 
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4th. 
chinery. 

5th. Good judgment in the class of goods 
manufactured and in the proper styling of 
those goods. 

6th. A good selling organization or good 
selling connections. 

7th. Last, but not least by any means, 
the conservation of resources in times of 
prosperity. 


A program of replacing old ma- 


We have cited this brief outline of 
good management in order that we may 
refer to the second and fourth items. 


And the End is Not Yet 


Now it so happens that many success- 
ful mills where we credited them with 
good management have neglected these 
two items, yet they have made money 
and have strong financial resources. 
They have continued to make money 
under very adverse conditions. Are we, 
therefore, to conclude that items 2 and 
4 can be absolutely overlooked and that 
their manufacturing and merchandising 
ability will continue them in the class 
of good managers ? 

There is some doubt on this subject, 
for it must be remembered that mer- 
chandising, markets and methods are 
changing, that quality of goods is a 
vital factor, that cost of manufacture is 
becoming more and more an item to be 
reckoned with, that some of our most 
successful mills have conformed to these 
two items and have kept their machinery 
well in hand and have a program for in- 
stalling new machinery, so that the very 
mills which formerly might have been 
considered in their class are gradually 


falling behind. We wonder how much 
real surplus they would have if they 
valued their machinery at the market 
price which it would bring or if they 
started in with a wholesale program of 
replacement. 

We are rather inclined to think that 
they would be found sadly wanting when 
all the bills were paid. Do they realize 
that they are being dropped down in the 
scale of sound and permanent success 
and are getting nearer to that condition 
where the real revamping will mean a 
reorganization? We hardly need to 
mention those properties which are so 
far down in the scale that their case 
is absolutely hopeless; for with them 
moth and rust have taken their toll in 
corruption and in many cases thieves 
(manufacturing expense and high sell- 
ing costs) have broken through and 
stolen. 

It has been hard to convince the cot- 
ton manufacturer that he could make 
any financial gain by spending money 
for new equipment, but the fact that 
well kept up and new equipment are 
vital can be substantiated in several 
different ways: 


Ist. By a study of the mills which have 
failed or liquidated as compared with those 
which are successful and pay dividends. 

2nd. By a comparison of cost or produc- 
tive capacity between old and new plants 
belonging to the same corporation. 

3rd. By showing the savings derived 
from new equipment as compared with old. 


It is the intention of the writer to 
give actual results of such studies and 
comparisons in a later article. 


New Markets Around the Corner 


(Continued from page 153) 





he very effectively accomplished if the 
heads ot the firm or the employes se 
lected will sit down and give the neces- 
sary time and attention to the following 
factors: 


1. General study of international 
trade conditions, concentrating particu- 
larly on local customs, purchasing 


power, and competitive goods from other 
countries, as well as American competi- 
tors. 

2. Decision as to what specific mar- 
kets you wish to first begin with the 
sale of your goods. 

3. Intensive study of those particular 
markets so as to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the necessary merchandis- 
ing policy for each individual territory. 

4. All plans and systems adopted to 
be flexible, so that these may be adapt- 
able to local requirements of each and 
every foreign country. This will also 
permit conformity to the constant proc- 
ess of progressive evolution which takes 
place in foreign trade just as in domes- 
tic trade. 

And last, but not least, as a factor of 
your newly developed export depart- 
ment it is essential always to look ahead, 
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prepare in advance for opportunities 
that will occur and unforeseen contin- 
gencies that are bound to arise. In 
order to do that you must constantly 
have the human element in the making. 
You cannot afford to wait until the op- 
portunities are upon you and then say, 
“Where are the men to do the work?” 

There is just one thought that I 
would like to leave. Bear in mind that 
export trade permits the development of 
many new markets with several hundred 
million people. Hundreds of potential 
customers and thousands of new con- 
sumers are waiting for you to come and 
show them what you have to sell. In 
both nearby and far-away foreign mar- 
kets millions of dollars additional pur- 
chasing power are yours for the going 
after. They mean increased sales for 
you which will provide practical “busi- 
ness insurance” against dull times and 
seasonal lulls; to say nothing of those 
depressions that occur once in so often 
in domestic trade. 

The world is buying from the United 
States of America. Are your products 
among those present? If not,—why 
not? There must be a reason. 








Cost of Manufacturing 
And the Multiple System of Loom Operation 


Weaver and His Work Present Large Opportunities for S 


HE widespread interest in the tu- 

ture of the cotton textile industry 

has provoked study, not only upon 
the part of bankers, selling houses, and 
mill men, but also on the part of the 
machinery manufacturers. In the belief 
that a return to profitable conditions of 
business can be accomplished only by 
concerted effort, the loom builders have 
been engaged during the past year in 
work to establish definitely the following 
points : 


(1) The magnitude of the field for 


cost reduction in the section of the in- 
dustry with which they are concerned. 
(2) The possibilities for cost reduc- 
tion within that field. 
(3) The methods by which to study 
the operations of the industry. 


(4) The standards of operation 
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against which progress can be measured. 

(5) The fundamentals of design that 
should be incorporated in their ma- 
chinery. 


Field for Cost Reduction 


In determining the magnitude of the 
field and the possibilities for 
the investigation first developed an 
analysis of the elements of which manu- 
facturing cost consists. Roughly classi- 
fied they are listed below for colored 


goods : 


Per Cent Per Cent 


of Process of Total 
Item Cost Mfg. Cost 
Yarn cost up to loom, includ- 

ing drawing-in. ; pate: 45 31 
Total weaving cost ‘ 36 25 
Finishing cost ; 19 13 
Material cost. . 31 
Total 100 100 


7 eis 
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savings, 


Savings 


The total weaving cost, which is the 
subject of this discussion, represents a 
substantial portion of the cost of a 
fabric. The figures of the table show 
that it is more than a third of the proc- 
ess cost and at least a quarter of the 
total manufacturing cost. The field for 
cost reduction here is appreciable. 

In any mill the total weaving cost 
per yard is derived from two sources: 

(1) The total weaving cost per loom 
per week. 

(2) The production per loom per 
week. 

If we know these two items for a 
given fabric, we can find readily the 
cost per yard by dividing the former by 
the latter. Naturally the ability of a 
mill to make the computation rests upon 
a correct appreciation of the elements 
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of cost involved and the accounting 
methods by which they are accumulated. 


Components of Weaving Cost 


The total weaving cost per loom per 
week is composed of costs incurred 
through items that can be classified as 
follows : 


(a) Wages of weaver 

(b) Wages of battery hand 

(c) Wages of fixer 

(d) Wages of all other weave room 
labor 

(e) Weave room expense. 

The amount of each of these items 


depends upon the mill and its conditions 
of operation. As an illustration, let us 
find the probable costs for a weave room 
of 750 dobby looms weaving 36 in. dress 
goods, the construction of which is 
1/284s warp and filling, 64 sley, and 
56 picks per inch. The speed is con- 
sidered to be 150 picks per minute, and 
the period of operation 48 hrs. per week 
for 50 weeks. The cost of labor might 
be something like this: 


Looms Cost per 

per Weekly Loom per 
Job Hand Wage Week 
Weaver 10 $28.00 $2.80 
Battery hand 60 15.00 .25 
Fixer 50 30.00 “60 
Total direct labor $3.65 
Overseer 750 $60.00 $0.08 
Second hand. 750 45.0 06 
Third hand 750 37.50 05 
Clerk 375 18.75 05 
Spare fixer 187 30.00 16 
Filling carrier 107 15.00 14 
Smash piecer.... 250 27.50 1} 
Cloth hand. 750 15.00 02 
Chain boy. 375 15.00 04 
Robbin boy 187 15.00 08 
Sweeper. . 750 15.00 02 
Cloth inspector. 375 15.00 04 
CACO... coxidss so sansvven $0.85 

In computing the items termed 


” 


“Weave room expense,” the total floor 
area for each loom is taken as 60 square 
feet—36 square feet for the machine and 
24 square feet for its share of the aisles. 
At $3 per square foot, the floor area is 
worth $180. The price of the loom, 
assumed to be the new Crompton & 
Knowles “Cotton King” loom, is taken 
as $510.50. Based upon these figures 
the weave-room expense would be ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Cost per Cost per 
Loom per Loom per 


Item Year Week 
Taxes and insurance on build- 
ings—2% of $180 $3.60 $0.07 
Depreciation on buildings- -3% 
of $180 5. 40 Ul 
Taxes and insurance on ma- 
chinery—2% of $510. 50. 10.21 . 20 
De preciation on machinery 
% of $510.50.. ; 25.52 51 
Power—0. 55 hp. x $27.00; per yr 14.85 . 30 
Humidity—4. l6c. x 60sq-ft.... 2.50 .05 
Heat—4. l6c. x 60sq-ft.. 2.50 .05 
General expense—office, supt., 
miscellaneous........... 30.00 . 60 
OS ree 3.00 .06 
Repairs and Supplies. ...... 15.00 .30 
Reeds and Shuttles....... 7.50 15 
$120.08 $2.40 


Bringing together these figures, the total weaving 
cost per loom can be found. 


Cost per 
Loom per Per Cent 
Item Week of Total 
EM 40.6 
Battery Mae hee cee 3 : .25 3.6 
Fixer ret Loewe re .60 8.7 
Day MMe oe bn se .85 12.3 
Expense. 2.40 34.8 
Total.. $6.90 100.0 


A study of the foregoing analysis in- 
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dicates two things: First, that the cost 
of the weaver is the largest single ele- 
ment of the total weaving cost; and sec- 
ond, that it is the one element that is 
susceptible to treatment that will bring 
about appreciable savings. The cost per 
loom per week for weaving then is the 
item to investigate. 

That a reduction in weaving cost can 
be effected by an increase in the number 
of looms assigned to a weaver has been 
recognized. The textile industry is now 
familiar with the idea, popularly called 
“labor specialization” or “the multiple 
set system.” Mill men know that 
through it favorable costs can be ob- 
tained. But they apparently do not 
realize in all cases that, under certain 
circumstances explained later, unfavor- 
able results may be the outcome. 

To illustrate the principle of multiple 
set operation, assume that the weaver’s 
wage is $28.00 per week. Assume also 
that no other item of weaving cost 
varies. Here is the comparison of the 
total weaving cost per loom per week 
for sets of 10, 16, and 24 looms: (The 
difference in the amounts is brought 
about by the number of looms tended by 
the weaver) : 

10 16 24 


Item Looms Looms Looms 
Weaver. $2.80 $1.75 $1.17 
Battery hand . ae .25 25 
Fixer oes .60 . 60 "60 
Day labor... . 85 . 85 . 85 
Expense - 2.40 2.40 2.40 

Total . $6.90 $5.85 $5.27 

Per Per 
Cent Cent 
Saving over total weaving 
cost of 10loomset........ : 3.2 23.6 
Saving, per cent of process 
cost of colored goods...... ..... 5.5 8.5 
Saving, per cent of total te. 
cost of colored goods.. 3.8 5.9 


How Many Looms Per Weaver? 


An earlier paragraph stated that the 
cost per yard of fabric can be found 
irom the formula 
Cost per yard = 

Production per loom per week 
Cost per loom per week 

‘To show any savings by the multiple 
set system, then, not only the cost per 
loom per week must be diminished, but 
also the production per loom per week 
must be maintained constant or, if pos- 
sible, must be increased. At this point 
some mills have made a mistake. They 
have looked solely at the production per 
weaver and have disregarded the pro- 
duction per loom, with the result that 
their costs have not been as low as 
anticipated. 

The question of the number of looms 
that a weaver can tend is a problem of 
supply and demand. The weaver can 
supply a definite amount of work, meas- 
ured in operations performed per hour. 
The looms demand of him a definite 
amount of work per loom, likewise 
measured in operations per hour. The 
number of looms for which the weaver 
should be responsible consequently can 
be determined if the quantity of work 
in each case is known. 

If the weaver is made responsible for 
a number of looms in excess of the cor- 
rect number, he cannot keep up with the 
job. The looms stop faster than he can 
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attend to them; hence some always are 
idle, waiting for him. The resulting 
lost time lowers the productive efficiency 
of the set. In our studies we have found 
mills where the time, lost because the 
weaver was unable to give the looms 
his attention, amounted to 26% of the 
capacity of the set, or nearly 11 times 
the number of minutes devoted by the 
weaver to work at the loom. Where a 
proper balance exists, the lost time of 
this classification should be 10% or less, 
and should not be over twice the 
weaver’s weaving time. 

The relationship between the cost per 
loom per week and the per cent produc- 
tion is given graphically on the chart. 
In computing the cost per loom per 
week, exerything but the cost of the 
weaver was assumed to be constant in 
amount. Taking a fixed sum for the 
weekly wage of the weaver, then the 
cost per loom per week decreases as the 
number of looms assigned to the weaver 
increases. 

Now consider what happens to the 
operating efficiency of the set, styled the 
“per cent production.” Where the 
weaver is tending a small number of 
looms, the per cent production is high. 
Until the size of the set is such that the 
work demanded of the weaver exceeds 
the supply which he is able to give, the 
per cent production remains approxi- 
mately constant. Beyond that point the 
idle time of the looms increases, and 
the per cent production falls off. 

To select the most advantageous size 
for the set, both the cost per loom per 
week and the per cent production must 
be considered. With these figures, the 
details of the fabric, the speed of the 
loom, and the weekly hours of operation, 
the cost per yard can be determined. 
When found it will follow the course of 
the cost per yard shown on the chart, 
decreasing to a minimum and then in- 
creasing. The number of looms at 
which the minimum cost occurs is the 
number to be assigned to the weaver. 


Better Conditions and New Looms 


But one other point remains to be 
discussed. That is the effect of better 
conditions of weaving upon production 
and cost. If the warp, the filling, and 
the mechanical condition of the looms 
are improved, what happens? The sit- 
uation can be illustrated best by the 
test results of a set of Crompton & 
Knowles new “Cotton King” automatic 
dobby looms. 

In the test in question the new looms 
were placed in a mill adjacent to some 
of the automatic looms of the old type 
weaving the same fabrics, The time 
studies that were taken show that the 
number of operations required of the 
weaver per hour of running was, on the 
new looms, 37% less than the ‘number 
per loom per hour of running on the old 
looms. The effect of this improvement 
is two-fold: First, it decreases the 
chance that two or more looms will stop 
at once; and second, it decreases the 
time expenditure required of the weaver 
by each loom. The advantage is ob- 
vious. Compared with the old loom, a 

(Continued on page 287) 
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Humidity a Greater Factor Than Ever 
In Textile Manufacturing 


Art of Air Conditioning Has Advanced Rapidly in Last 
Few Years—Humidity for Rayon 


PROMINENT mill executive re- 

cently made a detailed study of 

conditions in two of his cotton 
mills, one of which was producing cloth 
for a few cents a pound cheaper than 
the other. The same kind of goods was 
being manufactured in each mill. It was 
found that the quality of the product was 
equally good. There appeared to be no 
appreciable difference in the mill ma- 
chinery. The scale of wages was the 
same in both localities. He decided that 
the only factor which could account for 
the difference in economy of manufac- 
ture was atmospheric conditions. 

The more successful mill was equipped 
with a modern system of humidifiers of 
adequate evaporative capacity. Proper 
relative humidities were maintained in 
all departments regardless of outdoor 
weather conditions. The humidifiers 
were controlled automatically by psy- 
chrometric humidity regulators. In the 
other mill the system of humidification 
was many years old. Evaporative ca- 
pacity was insufficient to maintain the 
desired relative humidities except during 
periods of cool or extra-humid weather. 
There were few regulators, and such as 
there were were unreliable and generally 
ineffective. 

After the investigation, this mill ex- 
ecutive advised pur- 
chasing new humidify- 
ing equipment for the 
older mill, and a gener- 
ous appropriation was 
granted for a complete 
new system of humidifi- 
cation and automatic 
humidity control. Al- 
ready the results have 
demonstrated the wis- 
dom of this investment. 
There has been a 
marked increase in pro- 
duction. The work runs 
better. More goods are 
now manufactured from 
each pound of raw ma- 
terial. The same quality 
of cloth can now be 
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produced from a slightly lower grade 
of cotton. 

This comparison could be duplicated 
in countless cases. For years nobody 
has doubted the advantages of humidi- 
fication in textile mills and particularly 
in cotton mills, but until recently— 
within the last five or six years—very 
few mills have been really well humidi- 
fied. This was not the fault of the mill 
management nor of the engineers or 
contractors in humidifying equipment. 
It was simply because the art of humidi- 
fication had not advanced sufficiently. 
It was impossible to purchase a humidi- 
fying system of adequate capacity except 
at an excessively high price. 


Advance in Equipment 


A few years ago, after making an 
investigation of actual conditions in a 
large number of cotton mills, both in 
the North and in the South, we realized 
that the original types of high duty and 
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turbo humidifiers, although of high ca- 
pacity and economical to operate, were 
still too low in capacity to meet present 
day demands. It was found that in 
weave rooms and certain other depart- 
ments proper relative humidities could 
be maintained provided transoms, win- 
dows and other openings were kept 
closed. But temperatures rose exces- 
sively during hot summer weather. 

When transoms were opened to pro- 
vide additional ventilation, the capacity 
of the humidifiers proved insufficient and 
the relative humidity suffered greatly. 
In spinning and twisting departments, 
where the heat from machinery was 
relatively great and where some ven- 
tilation was necessary at all times, rela- 
tive humidities were generally low in 
spite of the humidifiers. During hot 
summer weather conditions were par- 
ticularly bad, high indoor temperatures 
and low relative humidities being the 
rule. 

The only solution to these difficulties 
was a greatly increased humidifying ca- 
pacity, sufficient actually to produce the 
desired relative humidities at all times. 
Consequently a complete new line of 
humidifiers was developed, similar in 
principle to the old units but radically 
different in structural details, capacity 
and efficiency. The new 
units have capacities 
ranging from one and 
one-half to three times 
the capacities of the old 
models. The new units 
require more power 
(20% to 40% more) 
but the power cost per 
gallon evaporated is 
very much less_ than 
formerly. 

It might be expected 
that the prices of these 
new units would in- 
crease in proportion to 
the increase in capacity, 
but, on the contrary, 
prices of the new units 
average considerably 
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less than of the old. This brings out the 
striking fact that an adequate system of 
humidification can be bought today for 
very much less than only a few years 
ago. It is possible today to purchase a 
system of sufficient capacity to meet 
peakload demands of summer weather 
for as little or less than a system having 
only a fraction of the required capacity 
cost a few years ago. The same Ca- 
pacity ten vears ago would have cost at 
least 50° more. 

Thus humidification is for the mill 
man a very much more profitable invest- 
ment than ever before. Since in these 
days the textile mills need all the bene- 
fits which can be secured by maintaining 
proper atmospheric conditions, the ad- 
vantages of humidification become 
doubly important. It is the writer’s 
opinion that a great many mills will 
take advantage of this fact during 1929 
and will see to having their humidity- 
ing equipment brought up to date if it 
is in any way deficient. 

Table I lists the evaporative capaci- 
ties considered good cotton mill prac- 
tice at various times in the past and 
‘oday. Note the comparatively low 
apacities formerly recommended in all 
departments, and observe the gradual in- 
crease in capacities recommended for 
spinning and twisting departments up 
to now. It was the realization of the 
need of these greatly increased capaci- 
ties in spinning and twisting depart- 
ments that led to the development of 
the modern high capacity humidifiers. 


New Practice Demanded 


After these new units came into use 
it became evident that sufficient capac- 
ity was available and it then became 
necessary to devise reliable and accurate 
means for computing the true require- 
ments in the case of each humidifier in- 
stallation. The former practice had 
been to install one humidifier for every 
so many thousand cubic feet of room 
volume, regardless of local weather con- 
ditions, horse power of the machinery, 
etc. More humidifiers were put into 
a cotton weave room than into a spin- 
ning room of equal volume on the false 
theory that the higher relative humidity 
represented a greater demand for mois- 
ture. Such rule-of-thumb methods have 
now been entirely superseded. 

In the old days when a humidifying 
system failed to produce the desired 
relative humidity the trouble was laid to 
ventilation. The system was guaranteed 
to produce specified conditions of humid- 
ity only with transoms and other open- 
ings closed, and when the room tem- 
perature did not exceed a_ certain 
amount. Such operation was impossible 
during hot weather. It became neces- 
sary to increase ventilation and the loss 
of humidity was accepted as unavoid- 
able. 


Cooling Mill Rooms 


According to present methods we in- 
stall and guarantee enough evaporative 
capacity to maintain the humidity, not 
only with transoms closed, but with 
moderate openings and in the face of a 
sufficiently rapid air change to keep the 
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TABLE I—COMPARATIVE EVAPORATIVE CAPACITIES 


RECOMMENDED FOR COTTON 


MILLS 


(Gallons of Water per Hour per 100,000 Cubic Feet of Room Volume) 


20 10 
Years 
Ago 
RNR Site eo ob a ae. 15 
Spinning and twisting 30 
Weaving 25 


Years 
Ago 


—— Today ——— 
(Typical Mill) 

Outdoors Outdoors 

5 Years Ago 91 Deg. 98 Deg. 
North South 41% 28% 


15 20 15 20 
37 4| 48 66 
26 29 25 31 


Note—Values in the last two columns are approximate only. According to latest 
practice each department of each mill is figured separately, taking due account of 
such factors as local weather conditions, machinery power, building construction, 


temperature and relative humidity requirements. 


In this way enough and only 


enough humidifying capacity is prescribed. 


room temperature down. The rapid and 
constant absorption of heat resulting 
from the evaporation of water cools the 
air to a specified number of degrees 
above the outdoor wet bulb temperature. 

Aside from the heat from machinery 
and other internal sources there is a 
rapid heat transfer through walls, roof, 
etc., which must be taken into account. 
Present methods of computation make 
due allowance for all these variable 
factors. 

Formerly little attention was given 
to the location of a mill when computing 
the humidifying capacity needed. Recent 
computations show that from 30% to 
40% more capacity is required in some 
southern districts than in New England. 
A vast amount of data showing the 
common extremes of weather in vari- 
ous locations has lately been compiled 
irom Weather Bureau records which, 
in charted form, provide a very valu- 
able guide in connection with the com- 
putation of the humidifying capacity re- 
quired in any given case. 

We advise prospective purchasers of 
humidifiers first to find out exactly how 
much evaporative capacity is needed, 
and then to require each humidifier 
contractor to guarantee that this capac- 
ity will be furnished. After the system 
is installed the purchaser should make 
sure that the guaranteed capacity ac- 
tually is being delivered. Comparatively 
simple tests made at little expense by 
a competent engineer are all that are 
necessary to find out these facts. 

No one type of equipment is suitable 
for all cases. The size, shape and con- 
struction of the mill, ceiling height, the 
nature of the product being manufac- 
tured, natural atmospheric conditions to 
be contended with, required indoor con- 
ditions, the kind and condition of exist- 
ing humidifying equipment, all play a 
part. While the high duty system is 
preferred in a large majority of cases, 
Turbo humidifiers often work out to 
better advantage, and a central station 
system is sometimes the most desirable 


solution. In very small installations the 
centrifugal humidifier is deservedly 
popular. A careful analysis and a com- 


parison of the initial and operating costs 
of each system under consideration 
should suffice for a proper selection. 
Of equal importance to the humidifiers 
themselves is the method of automatic 
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regulation. Good regulators are no 
longer considered a luxury. The adop- 
tion of humidifying capacity sufficiently 
high to meet the demands of high speed 
machinery and extreme weather con- 
ditions has greatly increased the need 
and value of reliable and sensitive auto- 
matic humidity regulators. It is both 
unwise and unsafe to install an ade- 
quate system of humidifiers without 
putting such a system under the control 
of automatic regulators which can be 
depended upon to operate satisfactorily 
for long periods of time with only ordi- 
nary care and supervision. 

From remarks previously made it is 
clear that great strides have been made 
in the science and art of humidification 
within the last few years. There is 
ample evidence to show that humidifica- 
tion has now been developed to the point 
of diminishing returns, and that the 
next few years will see no radical im- 
provements in either methods or ap- 
paratus. There is likely to be increased 
efforts on the part of contractors and 
mill executives alike to take advantage 
of such excellent opportunities as now 
prevail for improving the atmospheric 
conditions in every mill. 


Humidity for Rayon 


In the case of rayon it was the general 
belief a few years ago that a low rela- 
tive humidity—the lower the better— 
was essential for proper winding, weav- 
ing and knitting. This belief has since 
been altered. It has been found that a 
moderate humidity does no harm. It is 
very much more practical and econom- 
ical to wind, weave or knit rayon at 
moderate relative humidities, since by 
means of controlled humidification con- 
stant and uniform atmospheric condi- 
tions can be maintained. Elongation or 
stretch of rayon yarns is so easily 
affected by changes in relative humidity 
that uniformity of conditions, regardless 
of variations in outdoor weather, is 
highly essential. The practice of weav- 
ing or knitting rayon in combination 
with cotton, wool or other textiles is 
becoming more common. A very large 
number of cotton mills are employing 
rayon. Fortunately the atmospheric 
conditions which are now considered 
most suitable for cotton manufacturing 


are proving satisfactory for the handling 
of rayon. 











Fig. 1, Examples of nomographic charts 
with movable scales 





NOMOGRAPHY 


is not only 
Easier and 
Quicker . .. 
it 1s 

More 


Accurate 


Review of Some Recent Attempts to Simplify 
Textile Calculations 


By Edward R. Schwarz 
SB., Aa. 


Of Textile Laboratory, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 


ORE and more it is impressed 
upon us that we are living in an 


age of speed. Rapid transit by 
train, automobile, airplane, and dirigible, 
together with practically instantaneous 
communication at any distance by tele- 
phone, telegiaph, cable, or radio, has 
speeded up our methods and habit of 
living. Our industries are affected in 
like manner, and the textile industry is 
no exception. Much of the recent 
progress in manufacturing methods and 
machine design has been in the direction 
of greater and greater speed. But 
speed alone is often far from an unal- 
loyed blessing; and unless it is coupled 
with equally good or improved accuracy 
of production, it may prove a hindrance 
rather than a help. 

It is seldom, indeed, that a means is 
discovered which not only speeds up a 
process but also renders it more precise 
and substantially reduces the amount of 
effort required for its performance. 
Perhaps no phase of textile manufactur- 
ing has been slower, less accurate, and 
more wasteful of effort than the neces- 
sary series of calculations required in 
every-day mill operation. Nomography, 
properly applied, offers a valuable 
agency to the practical textile man if he 
will but use it. It is not too much to 
state that it can not only speed up the 
work of textile mathematics, but, at the 
same time, it will improve accuracy and 
eliminate much wasted effort. 

There are three methods of handling 


calculations in general use. ‘The solu- 
tion of an algebraic equation (whether 
it is recognized as such or not) by sub- 
stitution of certain figures in a formula 
is often employed. In this case it is 
necessary to decide what formula to use 
to fit the case at hand. Not all formulas 
apply to certain instances, nor are all of 
equal accuracy or of reliable derivation. 
After the formula is selected, the values 
constituting the data for the problem at 
hand must be substituted into their 
proper places and in their proper units 
of measurement. These latter are not 
always readily apparent. It is then a 
matter of accuracy in arithmetic as to 
whether or not the correct answer is 
obtained. Very little about precision of 
measurements or reliability of data is 
known by the average mill man, and 
hence the reliability of the result will 
be in doubt. Not only this, but the 
very processes of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division are ordi- 
narily made much more laborious than 
they need to be. 

To give a single example: Suppose it 
is desired to determine the circumfer- 
ence of a cork-covered drawing roll. 
The actual diameter will probably be 
measured with either a foot-rule or a 
pair of calipers. In any case it would 
be read to the nearest ysth of an inch. 
Reduced to a decimal, wsth —= .0625; so 
that, if the result of the measurement is 
61s inches, the result will be in doubt by 
several hundredths of an inch. Thus 
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Fig. 4. Chart for finding weight per 
yard of fabric 
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we can record the diameter of the roll 
as 6.06 and remember that as far as we 
know, it might have been 6.03 or 6.08. 


How Many Decimal Places? 


Now the incorrect notion is very 
prevalent—and not only in the textile 
industry—that the more decimal places 
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Fig. 5. Chart for finding equivalent of 
rayon counts in other systems, or vice 
versa 


there are in a calculated figure, the more 
precise it must be in consequence. Be- 
lieving this, the mill man will multiply 
the diameter of the roll by “pi” to as 
many places as he can remember it— 
say six, obtaining 


3.14159 

6.06 
1884954 

18849540 


19.0380354 


If he does this, he not only wastes 
his time, but gives an entirely false idea 
of the accuracy of the measurement, 
since the last place represents four ten- 
millionths of an inch (a value impossible 
to measure with a foot rule). 

Now consider the problem this way: 
In 6.06, the last figure “6” is doubtful, 
and the real value of the next place is 
unknown. Let us put an “X” in this 
place—giving 6.06X. Doing the same 
for 3.14159, gives 3.14159X. Multiply- 
ing we have: 


3.14159x 

6.06x 

XXXXXXX 
1884954x 
1884954xx 








1 Rienernce or 19.03x 


In other words, we know nothing at 
all about the real value of any part of 
the calculation in which an “X” appears. 
We end up with only as many decimal 
places as in the least precise of our 
original values. It would have saved 
time to have multiplied 6.06x3.14, and 
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the accuracy would have been just as 
good. Even here we find several super- 
fluous places in the answer. 


Tabulated Data 


The second method for handling mill 
calculations is by means of tabulated 
data.* Most machine builders issue 
tables to be used in connection with 
their machines, and print them either in 
catalogs or handbooks. Such tables 
must be completely worked out for a 
given set of conditions if calculation on 
the part of the user is to be avoided. 
It does not always follow that the condi- 
tions for which the table was designed 
are the same as those existing in the 
mill. It is also true that to avoid too 
bulky a tabulation, there must be a cer- 
tain interval between column headings. 
Very often the figure desired does not 
appear directly in the table, and the 
mathematical process of “interpolation” 
must be resorted to. This is frequently 
just as laborious and time-consuming as 
the original calculation would have been. 
Thus tables do not entirely eliminate 
calculation, they are bulky and often in- 
convenient for reference, and do not 
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Fig. 6. Chart for changing twist or 


lay gear 


always prove suitable for the conditions 
at hand. 

There is, lastly, the use of graphical 
methods—or charts of some sort. The 
ordinary chart is limited to two variable 
quantities, and most textile formulas in- 
volve at least three. Where three vari- 
able quantities appear, the usual chart 
becomes a fan of curves, and interpola- 
tion between them is frequently neces- 
sary. This means very low accuracy. 
It is also true that the values to be 
obtained are found on scales off to one 
side of the curve, and thus are not as 
easily or as accurately located as could 
be desired. Even with these disadvan- 
tages, they are quicker to use than 
tables and require no calculation. 


Instead of These Schemes 


If, instead of any of these three 
schemes, we use a nomograph, no calcu- 
lation whatever will be needed, and the 
answer will be just as precise as the data 
warrants, and with no worry or bother 





*See TEXTILE WORLD, Sept. 8, 1928, p. 25, 
for a more complete discussion of this 
matter. 
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on the part of the user. Not even a pen- 
cil is needed. A piece of thread laid 
across the chart gives the answer, and it 
is found right on the scale itself with no 
need to refer to co-ordinate axes. To 
repeat—the nomograph is quick, accur- 
ate, and easy to use. 

There are two general forms of these 
charts. In either, the diagram is com- 
posed of two or more scales, subdivided 
and numbered according to definite 
mathematical laws. In the first case 
these scales may be movable in relation 
to each other, as a result of which we 
have a convenient computing device like 
those shown in Fig. 1. Both have the 
same purpose. The device at the right 
has several circular scales, and one is 
arranged to rotate past the other. If 
readings of wet- and dry-bulb tempera- 
tures are set opposite each other (as, for 
example, 71.5 and 80 respectively), a 
third scale shows the corresponding 
relative humidity (67.5%). 

The device on the left is similar, but 
somewhat easier to use. Here the scales 
representing temperatures of wet and 
dry bulbs are fixed, but the indicators 
are arranged to represent the mercury 
columns of thermometers, and slide past 
them. One indicator carries the rela- 
tive-humidity scale, and the other a 
pointer which rests against the scale 
divisions. Thus the dry-bulb reading is 
86.5 and the wet-bulb reading is 74.5, 
indicating a relative humidity of 58%. 

The slide-rule is still another arrange- 
ment having the same general form. 
Here a movable hair line on a glass 
slide is used to read against any two 
of a number of scales. 


Charts with Fixed Scales 


In the second case, the scales are 
drawn or printed on paper or cardboard 
and form a chart with fixed scales (see 
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Fig. 7. Chart for changing draft and 
twist gears 


Figs. 2 to 7, inclusive). A piece of 
thread, the edge of a ruler, a line drawn 
on a piece of celluloid, or any similar 
device may be employed for a movable 
index line. In Figs. 2 to 7, six charts 
are shown, and in each case one or two 
definite positions of the index line have 
been drawn in. It should be remem- 
bered that it is not necessary to mar the 
future usefulness of the chart by 
actually drawing lines upon it. 
(Continued on page 190) 
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The originals of these diagrams may 
be found reproduced in workable size in 
the TEXTILE WorLD of September 8 and 
November 3, 1928. Others by A. S. 
Mark will be found in the TEXTILE 
Wortp of August 11, 1928, and in 
TEexTILE WorLp’s Rayon Year Book for 
1928-29. An article by T. M. Lawson 
in the TEXTILE WortLp of November 17, 
1928, reprinted from the Journal of the 
Textile Institute, gives some idea of a 
fairly simple method of construction for 
one type of nomograph. This scheme 
is a special form of the general method 
which has been outlined by several 
writers.* 


Judgment Necessary 


No attempt can be made here to out- 
line the methods of construction other 
than to say that for each type of chart 
there is a definite mathematical relation 
between the spacing of the scale axes, 
the length of the scales, and the size of 
the scale divisions. These relations are 
not complicated, but successful construc- 
tion of charts by the nomographic 
method entails a considerable degree of 
judgment on the part of the designer, 
and this can only be obtained by experi- 
ence. For certain formulas, one sort of 
chart may be simpler to use than an- 
other. For example, Fig. 2 might have 
been drawn with eight parallel scales 
which would have required the use of 
four index lines, instead of the form in 
which it is shown here—only two, and 
at most three, lines are needed for its 
solution. 

Similarly, Figs. 6 and 7 might also 
have been constructed by this method of 
parallel scales. If this had been done, 
the graduations of the axes would have 
been logarithmic as in Fig. 4, instead 
of uniform. In some cases the former 
method has advantages. A shorter scale 
results where a wide range of variation 
is found in the quantity represented by 
the scale. They are not quite so easy to 
construct nor to read accurately in cer- 
tain portions of their range. Other 
types of scales may be employed—as in 
the horizontal scales of Fig. 6, where a 
scale proportional to the square root of 
the numbers is used. 


A New Chart 


lig. 8 is a chart, published for the 
first time, for determining single-yarn 
size from plied-yarn data. The use of 
this nomograph is indicated on the chart 
itself. The horizontal scales are for use 
when an index line runs at too steep an 
angle to cut the vertical scale. In this 
case, read the intersection with the hori- 
zontal scale, and then from an equal 
distance on the other side of the central 
axis draw through the same point on 
the central scale, cutting the desired 
axis at the other end in the value de- 


sired. This device renders the chart 
useful for all conditions which mav 
arise. For a practical example, try: 

*Lipka—Part I, “Graphical and Mechani- 


cal Computation” (a general 


and somewhat 
advanced treatment). 


Swett—“Construction of Alignment 
Charts” (a concise and simple treatment 
employing only simple algebra and geom- 


etry) 
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K = 560, L = 200, c = 10, W = 4, and 
3. The answer will be found to be 
5s worsted. 
It would be almost a hopeless task to 
make up a set of charts for general use 
in the industry. It is hoped, however, 
that sufficient interest in the possibilities 
of the system may be aroused for many 
textile men to look into the subject 


P= 
57 


further, and eventually be in a position 


to make their own charts for their own 
peculiar problems. From time to time, 
charts of more or less general applica- 
tion will be published in the TEXTILE 
Wor -p, as they have been in the past. 
These can easily be clipped and put into 
daily use wherever they apply. In this 
connection it is also hoped that many 
of the textile schools will seriously con- 
sider the inclusion of work in the con- 
struction of nomographic charts as a 
part of their courses in mill mathe- 
matics. Such a procedure would aid 
the industry as a whole to a yet unreal- 
ized degree. 


Summary 


Finally the advantages of the nomo- 
graphic chart may be summarized as 
follows: 





First—A  nomograph requires 
computation in its use, nor does it neces- 
sitate the employment of either pen or 
pencil. 


Second.—Unlike the slide-rule, or 
other computing device, it requires no 
skill or particular training for its opera- 
tion. 

Third.—There is no need for interpo- 
lation, as is the case with ordinary tables 
and charts. All readings are accurately 
located on a definite scale with no need 
of referring to co-ordinate axes. 


Fourth.—In most cases a nomograph 
gives a complete representation of the 
formula for which it was constructed. 
It may readily cover all possible values 
for all the quantities involved, from the 
smallest decimal fraction to as many 
millions as may be needed. Where less 
scope is required, the scales may be pro- 
portioned to give the maximum possible 
accuracy in reading. 

Fifth—The accuracy is inherently as 
good as is required or warranted in the 
great majority of textile calculations. 
The results may be safely stated as 
read, without the omission or correction 
of final places. 


no 


Cotton as Jute Substitute 





Leavelle McCampbell Estimates 


One Million 


OMPLETE replacement of cotton 

fabrics for jute-burlap would in- 
crease the consumption of American 
cotton in the United States by approxi- 
mately one million bales annually it is 
estimated by Leavelle McCampbell, cot- 
ton manufacturer and selling agent of 
New York, in a survey which he has 
just completed. 

Heavy cotton fabrics and_ burlap, 
woven from jute, are used _ exten- 
sively for such purposes as bags and 
bagging and upholstering. For its 
supply of jute and jute burlap the 
United States depends almost entirely 
on India. 

“If every pound of jute bagging, 
burlap and bags were translated into 
cotton,” Mr. McCampbell states, “this 
would mean an additional consumption 


of 1,573,000 bales of cotten annually. 
Burlap substitutes for cotton are 
heavier in weight, so a fair and con- 


servative estimate of the potential new 
consumption of cotton would be ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 bales. At the 
present rate of production this would 
mean 3,000,000 additional acres planted 
in cotton.” 

Consumption of jute burlap has more 
than kept pace with the industrial and 
agricultural expansion in the United 
States. Reports of Indian trade show 
that shipments of jute burlap from Cal- 
cutta to North America in 1927 were 
more than four times as large as they 
were in 1900. In the five years prior to 
1928 these shipments were in excess of 
a billion yards annually. 

In 1894 shipments of jute burlap from 
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Bales 


Possible 


Calcutta to North America ports 
amounted to more than 66 million yards ; 
in 1904 there were more than 357 
million yards; and in 1908 they exceeded 
476 million yards. With the exception 
of the war years and periods when there 
was a sharp break in the price of cotton 
shipments of jute burlap from Calcutta 
to North America have almost continu- 
ally increased. This trade with North 
American ports reached a peak in 1925 
when 1,107 million yards were shipped 
from Calcutta. During the next year 
when there was a break in the price of 
cotton, shipments declined slightly to 
1,042 milliom vards. In 1927 they in- 
creased by about 10 million yards. Com- 
plete reports for last year are not now 
available but the recent announcement 
that shipments of burlap to North 
America in December exceeded 125 
million yards indicates that 1928 will 
probably break all records in this trade. 

Four types of standard cotton goods— 


single filling duck, osnaburg, narrow 
drills and narrow sheetings—are di- 
rectly affected by the substitution of 


jute burlap for cotton. Many well in- 
formed men believe that this continued 
substitution has added directly to the 
difficulties in certain branches of the 
cotton textile industry during recent 
years. Production of these four standard 
cotton cloths in 1928, as reported to the 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York, amounted to 976 
million yards, a figure well below the 
annual shipments of jute burlap from 
Calcutta to North America since 1922. 





Fig. 1. Roller gravity with cradles for the picker laps ; 
some laps are in place 


Fig. 2. 





Horizontal belt showing one type of divertor 
with gravity storage section 


Adaptability of Mechanical Conveyors to 
Textile Plant Conditions 


Automatic Features Are Necessary—Many Advantages Besides Labor Saving 


HE expense of handling stock in 
process is a large item in the cost 


of finished textile goods, and most 
of our mills could afford to spend time 
and money on studies to determine 
whether this expense could be cut down. 
It might be well to state at the outset 
that such studies should be made by an 
engineer familiar not only with the 
various kinds of labor-saving equip- 
ment, but also with the methods of 
textile mills. 

The engineer should understand the 
various processes carried on in the mill, 
and the shape and condition of the stock 
that is to be handled between processes. 
He should also know the limitations 
of the various types of conveying ap- 
paratus, so as to be able to specify 
the type best adapted to do a certain 
kind of work. 


Special Conditions in Mills 


Most of the larger conveyor com- 
panies can supply a complete line of 
equipment such as gravity and belt 
conveyors, elevators, chutes, boosters, 
etc., and also provide these with auto- 
matic devices. They also have a corps 
of competent enginers, trained in lay- 
ing out and installing such systems, 
and their layouts in many manufactur- 
ing plants are 100% efficient. In a 
textile plant, however, there are so 
many places where some specialty must 
be used that is wholly dependent on the 
shape and character of the goods to be 
handled, that an engineer who knows 
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both sides of the question will be of 
great value in making a study. 

One important thing in a textile plant 
installation that is apt to be overlooked 
is the fact that the containers, which 
carry the stock, must be handled con- 
tinually, day after day, and therefore 
all parts of the equipment must handle 
them smoothly so as not to damage them 
in any manner. Usually, if a conveying 
system is installed, it is for handling 
stock or containers for stock that is 
to be shipped away, and makes only 
one or two trips on the conveyor ; there- 
fore a few jolts now and then do no 
serious damage. In a textile mill, how- 
ever, every jolt does some damage to 
the container itself, and also probably 
some damage to the stock. Every mill 
man knows that the less handling or 
shaking up that the laps, roving, or yarn 
receives, the better the material will 
run in the following processes. 


Automatic Features Essential 


At the time the plans were made, 
about 1914, for rebuilding the Naum- 
keag Steam Cotton Co. after the Salem 
fire, considerable time was spent on 
studying the possibilities of conveyor 
systems. The number and weights of 
laps, cans, bobbins, beams, and _ rolls 
of cloth, were tabulated, and bids asked 
from the conveyor companies. At that 
time, however, nothing was done in re- 
gard to making these systems automatic, 
and without that feature no installation 
in a textile plant can be successful. 
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It was also thought that as stock in 
one department had to be collected from 
practically every square foot of that 
department, and then distributed to 
practically every square foot of the 
next department, no system could be 
designed that would reasonably meet 
this requirement. The idea of having 
the doffers or machine tenders truck 
to central points well distributed 
throughout the department, and deliver 
their load at these points, and then have 
receiving stations well distributed in the 
next department and automatically kept 
full, was not considered. All that the 
systems would have been expected to 
do was to take the place of the regular 
elevator service. An installation of this 
kind does not add to the efficiency of the 
plant, nor does it save any labor, there- 
fore no mill should consider such an 
installation. 

After these studies of the Naumkeag, 
little was done on textile installations 
until about 1920, when the Jackson 
Mills at Nashua, N. H., were built. 
Conveyors formed the backbone of these 
mills. They were the first to install 
complete, automatic conveying systems, 
and these were designed, installed, and 
put into active operation under the 
direct supervision of the writer. 

Many things were learned from this 
installation, and many changes were 
made from the original layout before 
the systems were satisfactory. 

At first the containers were handled 
so roughly that there was a continual 
breakage, and it would have been im- 
practical to run the system on account 
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of the cost of keeping up the repairs. 
The final system however removed all 
these difficulties and today, if you should 
visit this plant, you would find the 
original containers still on the system, 
in good condition even after running 
these seven or eight years. Very few 
replacements have been made and very 
little repair work has been required. 


Problems of Original Installation 


It may be of interest to the reader 
to know of some of the difficulties that 
had to be overcome at this plant. When 
it was decided to equip this plant with 
conveyors, the idea of “gravity” doing 
the work was taken altogether too seri- 
ously. The first part of the system 
started was that for handling the laps 
trom the pickers to the cards. The 
pickers were on the top floor, while 
cards were on the two floors directly 
below, and the conveyors consisted of 
roller gravity, bed plate chutes, and an 
inclined drag elevator. Heavy wooden 
cradles were built to carry the laps and 
these would slide down the chutes, 
along the roller gravity, and then be 
taken back by the inclined elevator. 

This looked simple and there seemed 
to be no reason why it should not work, 
but it was soon found that there was no 
way to control the speed of the cradles 
on the roller gravity. If the gravity 
was at the correct pitch to keep a 
loaded cradle moving, then it was too 
flat to keep an empty one going, and 
vice-versa. Then again if two hap- 
pened to be traveling close together the 
second one was bound to catch up with 
the first, as the latter would leave the 
roller turning, and therefore the former 
would be running on live rolls, which 
of course eliminated friction. 

A cradle might also be delivered from 
the chutes on a slight angle, causing 
one corner to scrape the guard rail, 
and if it hit a rough spot it would 
stop. Uneven rolls also would some- 
times cause them to stop. The result 
was a continual bumping, which caused 
serious breakage, and also necessitated 
detailing a man to patrol the system and 
keep the cradles moving. The system 
was intended to eliminate labor but here 
we were faced with the necessity of 
putting on labor. 

A system in a textile plant must run 
so that there will be no stoppages, and 
without the possibility of containers 
bumping. We accomplished this by re- 
placing the rollers with slow moving 
belts, and installing an automatic 
starter that could be set to send the 
containers or cradles off at stated in- 
tervals. There is now a continual flow 
of cradles, evenly spaced, and moving 
at such a speed that the laps can be 
taken from them without stopping them. 

Where can a better way of handling 
laps be found than in these cradles? 
They are kept off the floor so they are 
clean; they cannot be rubbed against 
thus causing waste; they pass close to 
the cards where they are to be used: 
they are kept in the atmosphere in 
which they are to be worked; they cir- 
culate from the pickers to the card room 
and back if necessary, always on the 
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conveyor, so there is no need of storage 
space on the floor; they are handled 
only when putting in and taking out of 
the cradle; they reach the card in as 
perfect form as that in which they are 
taken from the picker; all truckers are 
done away with as the picker tender 
places the laps in the cradle, and the 
card man takes them out as needed. 


Plant Conditions Important 
You may agree that all of the above 


claims are fair and you would like to 
have such a system in your plant. The 





Fig. 3. 
Delivery to Roller Gravity 


Vertical Lift Elevator Showing 


question then to be settled is whether 
you can afford one or not. The an- 
swer to this depends wholly on your 
plant, such as the number of laps to 
be handled, the relation of the pickers 
and card rooms, the variety of weights 
of your laps, as well as the number of 
mixes you are using. 

In a plant of four or more pickers 
using one mix and one weight of lap, 
a conveying system can be made to pay 
for itself, and the larger the plant the 
better the returns. In a smaller plant, 
however, it may be questionable; while 
in one with a variety of mixes, which 
will require special conveyor equipment 
to keep these mixes separated, the serv- 
ices of someone familiar with con- 
veyors, and also with the processes in 
the mill, are especially required. The 
right kind of equipment can be obtained, 
but it will not be anything that is 
standard with the builders, therefore 
it will require special study. The above 
statements are applicable to other de- 
partments besides the picking. 

It is doubtful if a conveyor equipment 
for handling the cans between the cards, 
drawing, and slubbers, except in ex- 
treme cases, can be made to show a 
saving, as usually these machines are 
so placed in the mill that there is only 
a short distance between them. There 


are, however, some cases where cans 
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have to be carried from one building 
to another, in which case a platform 
suspended from a trolley can be used 
to advantage. It would probably be bet- 
ter to study the plant layout, and find 
some way by which changes could be 
made in the machinery arrangement so 
as to do away with the necessity of this 
long haul. The shape of roving cans 
is such that they are hard to handle, 
even by hand, and therefore the dis- 
tance between machines should be as 
little as possible. 


Handling Bobbins and Spools 


The handling of the several sizes 
of roving bobbins, spinning bobbins, 
spooler spools, either full or empty, 
lends itself readily to mechanical con- 
veyors and a large saving should be 
realized in nearly all mills that install 
such systems. Possibly it would not 
be advisable to install such a system 
between all processes, but by a careful 
study those processes could be picked 
out in which a saving could be ob- 
tained. The general detail of the con- 
veyor would be the same for any of 
these processes. The present methods 
of handling the work in the mill, how- 
ever, would have to be changed and a 
complete new set of doffing boxes would 
have to be purchased. 

To be successful the system should 
be automatic, that is, it should be so 
controlled that after the machine opera- 
tor has placed the boxes of his doff 
on the conveyor, the automatic devices 
should so act as to deliver these to the 
place where they are needed. In other 
words there should be stations dis- 
tributed throughout the machinery in 
the next process and conveniently lo- 
cated, and these should be kept filled 
automatically. 

Any of the conveyor companies can 
furnish such devices but in selecting 
them care should be taken to see that 
their successful working does not de- 
pend on a spring, as the spring is bound 
to lose its strength, and therefore cause 
unnecessary trouble and expense in re- 
newing it. A device that operates either 
by a weight or gravity is simple, sure 
and long lived. It can also be repaired 
quickly and easily. 

This part of the system should have 
the closest study, as on its perfect work- 
ing depends the success of the whole 
installation. Failure of the automatics 
to work properly will throw the whole 
system out, causing delay, worry, and 
expense. 


Change in Doffing Boxes 


The necessity of changing methods of 
doffing, and the type of doffing boxes. 
will be evident from the following: 
In the first place, the boxes that are 
to go on the conveyor cannot have 
wheels. This of course eliminates those 
now generally in use, and in their place 
you must have some kind of truck that 
can be easily pushed along the floor and 
on which the container can be placed. 
They should be designed so as to do 
away entirely with the necessity of the 
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COTTON GOODS 








A Year of Real Progress Gives Hope to 
Cotton Goods Market 





Chance for Profit Again on Horizon 
After Turn for Better in September 


HE year 1928 in the cotton goods 

market was an average one, and 

at the end there was the relieved 
feeling that the year had proved to be 
as fruitful as it was. Business was not 
speeded up by artificial means and buy- 
ers were generally in an unresponsive 
mood, refusing to budge from their 
customary hand-to-mouth basis and 
operating cautiously. As a result there 
is developed one of the most favorable 
points for 1929—low stocks through- 
out the merchandising chain. 


Many Mergers 


Mergers, actual and contemplated 
have been the outstanding feature of 
last year and will continue to hold the 
center of the stage for the coming 12 
months. Mergers, both vertical and 
horizontal, as great and greater than 
those of 1928 may be looked for. Mills, 
manufacturers, jobbers and retailers 
have been approached with plans either 
to join organizations already existing, 
or to formulate plans for such organ- 
izations. Some have been receptive 
while others are still holding off until 
definitely assured of the benefits accru- 


ing to them. In the converting trade 
there were two or three mergers with 
the expectation that these groups will 
ultimately tie up with mills and finish- 
ing plants. 

Progress was made in the production 
end in readjusting manufacturing proc- 
esses to the policies of buyers in keep- 
ing small inventories and avoiding long 
commitments. The style feature com- 
plicated by the constant desire for new- 
ness led to a great diversification of 
pattern and construction. Fabric houses 
today are forced to carry more exten- 
sive lines than ever before. The 
frequent changes and increased costs 
thus brought about have decreased 
profit margins perceptibly. 


No Presidential Caution 


It was a presidential year and yet it 
cannot be said that business suffered 
to any extent due to political uncer- 
tainty, in fact buying was at its peak 
in the two months immediately preced- 
ing the election. 

There was only one serious labor 
difficulty and that was the New Bed- 
ford strike, tying up 56 mills for 25 


weeks. Although this was at the heart 
of the fine goods industry and countless 
yards of production were taken from the 
market, there was no great improve- 
ment in that branch of the industry 
during that period. 

Large production and sales of fabrics 
used by the automotive industry for tire 
and upholstery work were caused by 
the high rate of activity of the auto- 
mobile industry. This business was one 
of the saving graces of the year and 
mills making such fabrics were kept 
sold ahead on a profitable basis and at 
the close of the year were still plenti- 
fully supplied with orders. 


Judicious Curtailment 


There were periods when cotton 
goods production was greatly curtailed, 
these periods continuing over into the 
present year on some classes of goods. 
Print cloth production was curtailed 
from an average of 13% to 18% up to 
September. The output of wide sheet- 
ings was reduced about 25% for most 
of the year and continues on that basis 
in 1929. Cotton ducks mills also are 
continuing their basis of a 40 hour 
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Amory, Browne « Co. 


Specialize in Developing 
Mills’ Own Brands and Trademarks 


That Mill Treasurer is handicapped who, in addition to his 
highly specialized duties of financing, buying raw materials and 
general oversight of manufacturing, is compelled also to sell his 
product. He is deprived of the sources of market information avail- 
able to the mill served by a good selling house. 


The Treasurer lacks the close personal contact with distributors 
in all parts of this country and abroad afforded by a skilled selling 
force, trained for the sing’ purpose of selling. A good selling house, 
in constant touch with change. ‘n markets, fashions and competition 
is able to advise its manufacturers wc:! ‘n advance of such changes and 


to take advantage of opportunities, either !~cal or foreign, as they 
occur. 


— Amory, Browne & Co. for many years has striven to maintain 
clear understanding between the manufacturing personnel on the one 
hand and their market on the other. Only by such balance between 
the production and sales ends can a mill maintain satisfactory and 


continuous record of profit for its stockholders and steady employ- 
ment for its operatives. 


Amory. Browne 2 Co, 


BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Selling Agents for 
New England and Southern Mills 


Silk, Worsted, Rayon and Cotton Dress Goods 


Blankets Hosiery Domestics 


Nashua Mfg. Co. United Hosiery Mills Corp. New Bedford Spinning Co. 


Nashua Mills Boston Mfg. Co. Indian Head Mills of Alabama 


Jackson Mills Lancaster Mills The Quinebaug Co. 


Suffolk Mills Hamilton Woolen Co. The Wauregan Co. 
Conestogo Mills (Southbridge, Mass.) Pitman Mfg. Co. 
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ck in force now for several months. 
Business throughout the year averaged 
uch better than seemed possible when 


viewing the first six months. During 
‘iat period the industry staggered un- 
er a high cotton market and a sag- 
-ing market for cotton goods. This 
ay be directly attributed to the un- 
‘avorable inheritance from 1927. Low 
cotton prices during that year caused an 
ctive grey goods market and an over- 
buying of such cloths. Soon after the 
‘irst of 1928, demand slackened sharply, 
but mill production kept on apace. For 
a seven months’ period stocks piled up 
and sales were consistently below pro- 
duction. There was a gradual price 
decline until early summer, when a pro- 
eram of curtailment was inaugurated 
and the few weeks production thus taken 
from the market paved the way for the 
subsequent recovery which started in 
September. 


The Turn in September 


That month and the two months fol- 
lowing were the high points of the year 
and sales jumped ahead while stocks 
were reduced and unfilled orders in- 
creased. Although December fell below 
the levels established by the preceding 
three months, stocks did not pile up. It 
was merely that unfilled orders declined 
somewhat. 

The prospect of mill activity for the 
first quarter of the year has a favorable 
aspect. Many commitments have been 
made as far ahead as March and a good 
rate of mill activity is assured for that 
period at least. The general idea is 
that prices will hold firm with the 
prospect of advances in some cloths 
resulting from the expectation of higher 
cotton prices. 

Some parts of the trade were able to 
make a profit the last half of the year 
but there is little likelihood that any 
made a profit during the first six 
months. The present outlook is that 
some mills are making a profit and that 
the largest part of the industry is now 
in a position where profits are possible. 
If business develops as expected, there 
is no doubt that profit margins will 
widen. 

The technical position of the entire 
industry is on a favorable basis. Stocks 
in the hands of retailers and mills are 
low, while stocks of jobbers and cutters- 
up are moderate. Mills in most quart- 
ers of the market are sold ahead for a 
comfortable period putting the market 
on a sound statistical position. 


Wide Cotton Fluctuation 


Cotton prices over the year fluctuated 
over a rather wide range. The depres- 
sion in cotton goods, early in the year, 
coupled with the liquidation of cotton 
withheld from the market during the 
sharp decline in the fall of 1927, cul- 
minated in February, when a low of 
around 17c. was reached for contracts on 
the New York exchange. Heavy rains 
during the planting period caused an 
improvement and prices advanced to 
about 223c. 

Early in July the estimate of a larger 
increase of acreage planted than had 
been expected, brought on a new selling 


movement. This was accelerated by 
favorable crop weather during July and 
early August until again prices declined 
to nearly the 17c. level. <A _ gradual 
improvement of over 34c. a pound was 
brought about by weevil damage together 
with the improved demand for cotton 
goods. Toward the close of the year 
cotton was rather stable and working 
back and forth over a rather narrow 
range. It is considered to be on a 
logical basis and gives no great incen- 
tive for any overbuying or overproduc- 
tion, 

Last year opened and closed with a 
fairly good volume of business, but 
with many dull periods. By April 
orders had slackened considerably, con- 
ditions were dull by June, with no 
noticeable improvement until after 
Labor Day. This continued until 
shortly before Election, but the latter 
part of November showed a regain of 
buying activity particularly in gray 
goods. 

Prices were, with but few exceptions, 
considerably below those necessary for 
mills to secure an adequate return on 
their investment. This held true even 
during the periods when a fair volume 
of business was being booked. In many 
cases, particularly in the standard gray 
sheetings, prices were consistently below 
actual cost. In fact, these goods as a 
class have probably been one of the most 
distressed, and at the close of the year 
their position is apparently no better 
than at the outset, in some constructions 
even worse. This general market situa- 
tion is causing increasing concern to 
selling houses and mills and it is gen- 
erally conceded that corrective action 
must soon be taken. 

Apparently the summer curtailment 
in sheetings was not sharp enough or 
of too short a duration; throughout the 
year offerings have always been in ex- 
cess of demand. A factor contributing 
to the general depression in this branch 
of the industry has been the decline of 
the use of cotton cloths by the bag 
trade. The bag trade went months at a 
time without making any important 
purchases. There were, of course, times 
when they did enter the market in a 
sizable way, but prices were always low 
and there is no doubt that there must 
have been heavy losses taken on a num- 
ber of the constructions which depend 
on the bag trade for their main outlet. 


Finished Goods 


Finished goods did not experience as 
much activity proportionately as gray 
fabrics but, nevertheless, joined in the 
general statistical improvement. Con- 
certed action was taken by flannel and 
denim manufacturers and intelligent co- 
operation reduced production to a point 
where goods were sold in large volume. 

At the close of the year mills making 
these fabrics are sold ahead for the first 
quarter of 1929. 

Further attention was paid to cottons 
as dress fabrics, with style and color 
pre-eminent. It was a good print year 
with a resulting activity of print cloths. 
The prices of the latter have been gen- 
erally unsatisfactory to mills but busi- 
ness itself has been in larger volume 
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than is usual. A noteworthy feature 
was the general trading up. There was 
an increase in the trend favoring the 
higher count print cloths and more 
eighty squares were sold than previ- 
ously. This same trading up tendency 
was carried out by converters with the 
increase of the use of vat dyes. Con- 
verters are also insisting on better 
grade commercially fast dyes. Tub fast 
materials have almost disappeared, 
goods are either commercially fast 
cheap materials or guaranteed fast col- 
ored higher priced fabrics. 


Aid From the Institute 


The Cotton-Textile Institute has con- 
clusively proved its benefit to the trade 
and the close cooperation fostered 
among its members helped the industry 
over many rough spots which without 
its help might easily have been much 
worse. The Institute has consistently 
attacked the folly of producing more 
goods than can be easily consumed and 
these words of wisdom are appreciated 
more as time goes on. 

The spirit of optimism with which 
the new year is greeted is well founded. 
With closer cooperation on the part of 
the various members of the industry 
toward keeping production § within 
bounds and putting cotton manufactur- 
ing on a more profitable basis, it ap- 
pears that many existing abuses will be 
corrected during the present year. 


Cotton Industry 


Makes Progress 
(Continued from page 118) 


The results also point the way to 
sound methods of avoiding a very easy 
method of price demoralization. What 
has already been done along these lines 
gives promise of greater progress in 
the future as both mills and distributors 
understand better the successful results 
which have been accomplished. 

Helpful and important relations with 
other industries have also come about 
through work in standardization and 
simplification. As an example of this 
interindustrial cooperation, manufac- 
turers of pyroxylin-coated fabrics and 
rubber proofers have worked with the 
Institute in the preparation of uniform 
specifications to cover goods sold to 
those industries by the cotton mills. 


Extension of Uses 


Much has been done by the industry 
through the Institute and also in co- 
operation with the Government in 
studying how to extend the use of cot- 
ton goods. This work applies to the 
means of enlarging domestic markets 
and the opportunities for increasing ex- 
port trade in cotton textiles. 

The industry still feels the effect of 
a popular misconception that the use 
of cotton textiles has been restricted by 
style changes and new standards of 
living. Too often the layman has 
thought of cotton in terms of women’s 
wearing apparel but even here cotton 
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Finance Accounts of Manufacturers 
and Merchants, 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 
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has reached a new position of promi- 
nence and style leadership during the 
past year. 

Ever since the Institute made a 
‘pecial study of this new style trend 
ast summer, evidence has been accumu- 
jated that shows the season immediately 
ahead will see a very large and broad 
demand for cotton fabrics for wearing 
apparel. Much of this new popularity 
may be attributed to the improved 
styling and design which the mills have 
made; much is also due to a better un- 
derstanding that certain cotton fabrics 
possess intrinsic advantages of comfort 
and charm. Although the present 
styles for women have reduced the 
amount of material per dress or gar- 
ment, living standards have reached a 
point where the average woman prob- 
ably has more dresses and a more 
varied wardrobe than in the past. 

The demand for comfortable homes, 
in keeping with the higher standards of 
living, is also a factor in favor of an 
increasing use of cotton textiles for 
household purposes—longer sheets, more 
sheets, towels, wall coverings, rugs, 
draperies, awnings, etc. 

In addition to these more familiar 
general uses of cotton textiles a third 
and very important class has developed 
in recent years for industrial purposes. 





A pertinent example of these uses is 
afforded by the automobile industry 
which requires a variety and great vol- 
ume of cotton goods for such purposes 
as tops, upholstery, brake-linings and 
tires. 

Belts, gears, baskets, industrial truck 
wheels and loom pickers are among the 
variety of products that are being made 
successfully and economically of cotton 
fabrics. 

Cotton fabrics are also used exten- 
sively in the construction of improved 
roads either as a binding material over 
the surface of dirt highways or as a 
cleavage fabric in concrete highways. 


Consumption Trend Upward 


The best available information shows 
that the number of pounds of cotton 
consumed per capita in cotton manufac- 
ture in this country has a slight up- 
ward trend. This means that not only 
is the consumption of cotton textiles 
keeping pace with the steady growth 
in population but it is slowly increasing. 
Whatever the Institute can do to pro- 
mote an even larger consumption of 
cotton textiles should not only promote 
the progress and prosperity of the in- 
dustry but also be advantageous to the 
public which is dependent upon and 
uses cotton in so many different ways. 


Depression Rife in Lancashire 


Another Year of Loss and Fruitless 
Effort in British Cotton Industry 


By Frederick 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NOTHER twelve months of exten- 

sive short time and unprofitable 
trade has been recorded in the cotton 
industry of Lancashire. At no period 
of the year has it been possible for 
producers to meet with a demand sufh- 
cient to keep all the machinery in action. 
Probably on the whole it has been a 
worse year than any since the depression 
began in 1920. More cases of financial 
difficulties have arisen and firms that 
have avoided trading losses have been 
the exception. 


Seek Solution 


The leaders of the industry have con- 
tinued to endeavor to find a solution of 
the wretched condition of affairs, but 
so far it has not been possible to secure 
unanimity on any scheme put forward. 
It is recognized that most spinners are 
handicapped by heavy overhead charges 
and high costs of production. It is also 
held in many quarters that something 
should be done to improve selling meth- 
ods, especially in foreign markets. 

Export trade continues to be adversely 
affected by the tendency for consuming 
countries to increase their tariffs against 
British goods and in more parts of the 
world attempts are being made to pro- 
duce textile goods for the use of home 
consumers. 


W. Tattersall 


On the whole there has not been any 
important change in the level of prices, 
and owing to the unfortunate position of 
spinners and manufacturers, buyers of 
goods have not been afraid of the mar- 
ket going against them to any material 
extent. In the circumstances a policy 
of operating from hand-to-mouth has 
been adopted. 


Using Various Cottons 


The general outlook for supplies of 
raw cotton may be considered fairly 
satisfactory. The crop in the United 
States, however, for this season has 
been disappointing and owing to the 
big acreage planted last spring there 
was every anticipation in Lancashire of 
a larger output than indicated at the 
moment. On the other hand there is 
every likelihood of a much larger 
growth in Egypt than last season and 
there are indications of bigger supplies 
of India cotton. Spinners in Lancashire 
are using to an increasing extent many 
outside growths, especially Peruviar 
and Brazilian cottons. 

During the year there has been in- 
creasing anxiety relating to financial 
problems. This has been most acute 
in the section devoted to the spinning 
of yarn from American cotton. More 
companies have had to go into liquida- 
tion and the large number of calls of 
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unpaid capital have caused acute dis- 
tress among shareholders. 


Cotton Financial Matters 


During the year 74 cotton companies, 
including spinners, manufacturers, con- 
cerns which both spin and weave, mer- 
chants, etc., have gone into liquidation. 
Thirty-four concerns have made 
schemes of arrangement with creditors 
or loanholders. The paid-up capital of 
the companies concerned totaled to 
£7,649,000 and affected 33 spinning 
mills and one manufacturing concern. 
Receivers were appointed in 24 com- 
panies and the amount affected was 
£1,650,000. There have been 25 bank- 
ruptcies, the bulk of which affected 
merchants, the total amounting to 21. 
Nineteen concerns have made deeds of 
arrangement. The total liabilities 
amounted to £238,000 and the assets 
were £113,000. 

Capital reductions have been made by 
8 concerns and the gross amount has 
been reduced from £4,503,000 to 
£1,252,000. Seventy-one companies, in- 
cluding 69 spinning mills and 2 manu- 
facturing firms have made calls on 
unpaid share capital. These calls were 
expected to realize £2,812,000. During 
the year 161 companies were registered 
under the limited liability act and the 
capital amounted to £5,670,000 and in- 
cluded 9 spinners, 15 manufacturers, 5 
spinners and manufacturers, 104 mer- 
chants, and 28 miscellaneous. 


Cotton Spinning Dividends 


The depression in the industry has 
had its worst effect upon the mills spin- 
ning American cotton, and without 
doubt 1928 has proved to be the worst 
in the history of the cotton spinning 
trade so far as the dividend yield to its 
shareholders is concerned. From an 
analysis of 306 cotton spinning com- 
panies, only 78 have been able to 
make any distribution to their ordinary 
shareholders. If the companies which 
were refloated in the boom of 1920 are 
taken as a separate section, only 21 out 
of 207 of these paid anything. 

The position is even worse still when 
the American spinning section is taken 
as a section alone for less than six com- 
panies, which were engaged exclusively 
in spinning American cotton and which 
were refloated during 1920, have made 
any return on their ordinary share capi- 
tal. A reliable calculation gives an 
average loss of £5,000 per company. 

The total amount distributed in divi- 
dends and bonuses (which includes 
£45,000 distributed by 3 companies) was 
£823,000, which is the smallest dividend 
payment since the war. This averages 
£2,689 per company for the 306 com- 
panies. The total paid-up capital of 
these companies was £55,218,000. The 
dividends represented a return on this 
capital of only 1.4%, compared with 
1.8% last year and an average for the 
previous seven years of 2.6%. 

On being analyzed, 64 companies 
which were not recapitalized during the 
boom years made a distribution in divi- 
dends and bonuses of £278,909 ona 
paid-up share capital of £4,245,000, 
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equal to 6.5% compared with 7.3% a 
year previously. Out of the 64 com- 
panies only 37 paid a dividend. Thirty- 
five companies which were recapitalized, 
but not refloated, paid dividends 
aggregating £344,000 on a paid-up 
share capital of £6,054,000, equivalent 
to 5.6%, against 6.1% in 1927. Out of 
the 207 reconstructed or refloated com- 
panies with a paid-up capital of 
£44,927,000, only 21 concerns paid divi- 
dends and the amount distributed was 
£199,000, or only £963 per company. 
This equalled 0.4% against 0.6% in 
1927. 


The Cloth Market 


Throughout 1928 the demand in piece 
goods has been very unsatisfactory, and 
on few occasions have manufacturers 
met with a really active trade. Now and 
again there have been bursts of buying, 
but these periods have been of short 
duration. It must again be said that 
buyers have been able to obtain cloths 
at prices which to the manufacturer 
have shown either a loss or only just 
covered the cost of production. 

The depression has been most acute 
in plain materials and producers of 
sized goods have met with a restricted 
turnover. It is in this section of un- 
bleached calicoes that Lancashire has 
felt to a severe extent the competition 
of other countries. Many makers of 
fancy styles and specialties have had a 
fairly good year. According to the 
Government returns the exports of 
British cotton cloths during the twelve 
months under review show a slight de- 
crease on the previous year and the 
volume of trade is still a long way be- 
hind that of 1913 which, of course, was 
the record period for foreign trade in 
piece goods. 

At the beginning of the year there 
was a fair amount of activity in the 
Manchester market and shippers were 
more disposed to place orders with pro- 
ducers. Owing to the increased turn- 
over manufacturers improved their 
position slightly, but the buying move- 
ment was not of long duration. Work- 
able demand began to taper off and pro- 
ducers tended to lose ground. A slack 
state of affairs prevailed during the 
spring and summer, and it was exceed- 
ingly difficult for manufacturers to main- 
tain their production. In the autumn 
there was a revival of inquiry and dur- 
ing the last two or three months trade 
on a large scale has been done, but in 
many instances unsatisfactory prices 
have had to be accepted by makers. 


India Business Limited 


From month to month. business for 
India has been on a limited scale. There 
have been occasions when light bleach- 
ing cloths, such as dhooties, mulls, 
jaconets and nainsooks have been pur- 
chased with considerable freedom, but 
manufacturers have not been able to 
secure remunerative prices. 

The monsoon season in India for 
1928 was favorable. Rainfall has been 
adequate and the outlook for grain 
crops is encouraging. The relative 
prosperity, however, which exists, does 


not seem to have much effect upon the 


consumption of British goods. Imports 
of Japanese cloths continue heavy and, 
of course, there is a tendency for the 
home mills to increase their output. 


China Outlook Improved 


Speaking generally the trade situation 
in China has improved, but there has 
not been any big expansion in the busi- 
ness done in piece goods. Traders have 
welcomed the better political situation 
and during the last few months the sales 
at the weekly auctions in Shanghai have 
been much more favorable. Stocks at 
the chief ports are comparatively low, 
but dealers are still afraid of sending 
large quantities of goods to the up- 
country districts, there being a danger 
of brigandage. 

A disquieting factor, however, in 
connection with business in the Far East 
is the much more severe competition 
from Japan, and English merchants are 
somewhat concerned at the larger ex- 
ports from that country to China. It 
has not been possible to sell substantial 
quantities of standard cloths, the bulk of 
the buying being in fancies and special- 
ties. On certain occasions, however, 
white shirtings have been purchased 
fairly freely. It is recognized that the 
potential demand in China for cotton 
goods is extensive and the opinion is 
held that at some future time the con- 
sumption will develop rapidly. 


Minor Outlets 


It is scarcely possible to mention any 
one of the smaller markets that has been 
particularly active during the past year. 
Now and again there has been fair buy- 
ing for Egypt and the Near East, but 
trade of importance has not been done. 
During the last few months an encour- 
aging business has been arranged for 
several Continental countries, especially 
Switzerland and Germany. A large part 
of this trade has been in finished cloths. 

Manufacturers who cater more par- 
ticularly for the outlets of Central and 
South America have met with a good 
deal of encouragement during the latter 
half of the year and at the moment ship- 
ments are increasing. Steady support 
has been given from month to month by 
the British Dominions, particularly 
Australia and Canada. There are indi- 
cations also of a larger turnover for 
South Africa. 


The Home Trade 


It has been a year of mixed reports 
from the home trade. The consumption 
of cotton cloth throughout the country 
has been adversely affected by current 
fashions and also by the continued de- 
pression in the leading industries, which 
has resulted in a limited purchasing 
power on the part of the public. In the 
spring of the year a more optimistic 
feeling prevailed and the wholesale 
establishments placed orders on a freer 
scale with manufacturers. 

The relatively poor weather, however, 
in the early part of the summer resulted 
in restricted clearances and many firms 
were left with heavy stocks of light 
fancy materials. Later on, however, the 
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demand revived and the season turned 
out more satisfactory than expected at 
one time. Recently a setback has been 
experienced by makers of rayon goods 
and cotton mixture cloths. Numerous 
distributors have over-traded in these 
fabrics and the consumption has not 
come up to anticipations. It is believed 
that this unfortunate state of affairs will 
be only temporary as there is every 
probability of an increasing world con- 
sumption of all kinds of goods contain- 
ing rayon. 


Weaving Was Irregular 


Owing to the poor state of trade there 
has again been much irregularity in 
weaving production in the Lancashire 
towns and industrial activity has ebbed 
and flowed from month to month. On 
the whole output has been between 70 
and 80% of full capacity. It may be 
pointed out that during the last few 
years an appreciable number of looms in 
Lancashire have gone out of work and 
whereas in 1920 the total was 800,000 
latest returns give only 755,000. 

The following table gives the exports 
of cotton cloth from Great Britain for 
the twelve months ended December in 
the three years, 1913, 1927 and 1928: 


Yards 
a 7 075,252,000 97,775,855 
Square Yards 
ee 4,117,683,000 109,995,715 
Risa 3,866,592,900 *97,661,800 


*Estimated. 
Price Trends 


The following is a list of cloth quota- 
tions on particular dates during the last 
twelve months: 


32 In. 36 In. 38 In. 39 In. 
Printers Shirtings Shirtings Shirtings 
116Yds. 76 Yds. 38 Yds. 3734 Yds. 
16x 16 19x19 18x 16 16x15 
1928 328 & 50s 32s & 40s 10 Lb. 84 Lb. 
8. d. 8. d 8. d. 8. d. 
Jam. 6 20 3 28 «3 5 61h 14 3 
Feb. 3 25 0 a 14 9 13 6 
Mar. 2 25 6 aC 15 0 13 104 
Apr. 5 26 0 28 «6 5 3 14 3 
May 4 26 9 29 6 15 74 14 6 
June 8 26 9 29 3 15 3 14 4; 
July 6 27 0 30 6 16 3 14 9 
Aug. 3 25 7} 29 O 15 6 14 3 
Sept. 7 24 44 28 3 15 O 13 105 
Oct. 5 24 9 27 9 15 0 ie 
Nov. 2 25 6 28 6 s- ©@ 3 
Dec. 28 26 0 28 «6 15 6 14 0 


Spinning Depression Continues 


Since a year ago there has not been 
the slightest indication of any real favor- 
able development in the mills spinning 
yarn from American cotton. It should 
be mentioned that out of the 57,000,000 
spindles in Great Britain in round fig- 
ures 38,000,000 use American cotton 
and 19,000,000 Egyptian cotton. From 
month to month the depression in the 
American section has been most acute 
and only on rare occasions have spin- 
ners experienced an active demand. 
These periods of buying have been of 
short duration and in the circumstances 
it has been quite impossible for sellers 
to improve prices. At the beginning of 
the year production was only about 65% 
of full capacity. A number of mills, 
owing to financial considerations, have 
closed down for an indefinite period. 
Toward the end of the year, however, it 
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as estimated that production was fully 
5% of full capacity. 

It will be remembered that at the close 
£ 1927 the scheme of the Yarn Asso- 
‘jation Ltd., for restricting output and 
establishing minimum prices broke down 
ind since then spinning employers have 
made their own arrangements as to run- 
ning the mills. Last June, however, the 
Master Spinners’ Federation took up 
the question of organized short time and 
recommended that the mills using Amer- 
ican cotton should curtail production 
to the extent of 50%. A ballot on this 
proposal was taken and the Federation 
stated that the scheme would not be put 
into operation unless supported by the 
owners of 90% of the spindles affected. 
A strong effort was made to get this 
recommendation adopted, but ultimately 
when the voting figures were published 
it was found that the ballot had failed. 

At the annual meeting of the Cotton 
Yarn Association Ltd., held in June the 
president, John L. Tattersall, declared 
that the mills spinning American cotton 
in this country were losing £2,500 per 
working hour or at the rate of £6,000,- 
000 per annum. 


Egyptian Spinning Section 


The spinning mills engaged on Egyp- 
tian cotton were fairly active during the 
first quarter of the year, but a little later 
demand fell away and unsatisfactory 
conditions began to prevail. Owing to 
the scarcity of orders some producers 
had to curtail output and conditions be- 
came rather irregular. In the autumn, 
however, there was a revival of demand 
and since then the industry has been 
busier. Taking the spinning branch of 
the industry as a whole the mills using 
Egyptian cotton remain much more 
favorably situated than firms producing 
American counts. 

Trading in yarns for shipment abroad 
has not developed any special feature. 
Exports during the year have been 
rather smaller than in 1927, 

The following table gives shipments 
of yarn for the twelve months ended 


December in the years 1913, 1927 and 
1928: 


Lb. £ 
ee 210,099,000 15,006,291 
a 200,502,200 23,593,592 
eee 169,211,600 *22,503,356 


*Estimated. 


The following is a list of cotton and 
yarn quotations for the last 12 months. 


a 
% § — American Yarns ~ 7 5 
=o bs »e 
ss ea am & - 
E 2 » ~~ aS = 
a< E Ss S geise gh 
sx © BE BF 3°38 68 
3 = Oo 
eo €¢ # $2 

1928 d. d. d. d. d. d. 
Jan. 6 10.92 15% 163 19 17.60 27% 
Feb. 3 9.79 15 154 18 16.75 27 
Mar. 2 10.63 153 tek 183 18.75 28 
Apr. 5 10.91 16 16 19 20.90 31 
ay 4 11.60 17 173 192 21.30 32% 
June 8 11.45 16% 17 19 21.45 31% 
July 6 12.53 17 18 20 21.05 31% 
Aug. 3 10.80 16 16 19 18.65 293 
Sept. 7 10.62 15 16 18} 18.85 28% 
Oct. 5 10.64 15 16 183 17.65 28 
Nov. 2 10.49 15 163 184 17.95 28 
Dec. 28 10.64 15 164 +183 19.35 28% 


Cotton Mill Shares 


The market for cotton mill shares has 
been in a state of depression throughout 


the year. There never was a time before 
when complaints from brokers and 
dealers were so pronounced. Demand 
has been poor and the shares of many 
mills have latterly become almost un- 
salable. This unfortunate development 
has been due to numerous companies 
being compelled to go into liquidation 
or enter into schemes of arrangement 
with their creditors. The tendency for 
more mills to call up unpaid capital has 
also caused much nervousness. 


Labor Matters 


At the end of 1927 it became known 
that special committees of the Master 
Spinners’ Federation and the Cotton 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion had prepared reports on production 
costs and the recommendations con- 
tained a reduction in wages of 25% on 
list rates, or a fall of 124% on actual 
earnings, with an increase in the work- 
ing hours per week from 48 to 52}. 

The leaders of the operatives stated 
that they could not agree in any cir- 
cumstances to an increase in the work- 
ing hours or a reduction of wages, but 
they were prepared to cooperate with 
the employers in any other effort to 
improve trade. 

Later the employers prepared to press 
their demand for a reduction in wages, 
but before taking definite action it was 
decided to take a ballot on the question. 
The members of the Master Spinners’ 
Federation were asked to vote on: “Are 
you willing to leave the question of a 
reduction in wages to be dealt with by 
the Federation Committee and if neces- 
sary to close your mills to enforce the 
demand ?” 

The result of the ballot was that in 
the American section less than 67% 
were in favor, with 24% against, there 
being no replies from over 9%. In the 
Egyptian section less than 29% voted in 
favor, with 64% against, there being no 
replies from over 7%. In view of these 
figures the employers committee decided 
to drop the wages demand. 


Empire Cotton Growing 


Last year was not notable for 
any striking development in connec- 
tion with the growth of cotton in 
the British Dominions under the aus- 
pices of the Empire Cotton Growing 
Corp. and the British Cotton Growing 
Association. It must be admitted that 
extensions have not recovered from the 
effects of the relatively low price of 
cotton two years ago. In certain dis- 
tricts the natives have become some- 
what discouraged. Progress, however, 
continues to be reported in the Sudan 
and substantial quantities of this raw 
material are now coming to Great Brit- 
ain. There are indications of larger 
crops in the near future in India and 
there are now distinct signs of European 
spinners turning from American to India 
qualities. 


Manchester’s “Spot” Market 


At the beginning of the year the di- 
rectors of the Manchester Cotton Asso- 
ciation decided to make a definite at- 
tempt to establish a spot cotton market 
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in Manchester. Selling rooms were 
opened on the Royal Exchange and this 
venture is meeting with a good deal of 
success. In March, however, the Liver- 
pool Cotton Association took action and 
the rules were altered so as to prohibit 
members from enjoying the privileges 
of any other exchange or cotton asso- 
ciation. This was undoubtedly a blow 
at the formation of the Manchester spot 
market, but despite this development 
more spinners and merchants are using 
selling rooms on Royal Exchange. 


Reorganization Schemes 


Early in 1928 the Cotton Yarn Asso- 
ciation put forward a scheme whereby a 
combination of mills spinning American 
cotton could be formed which would 
give centralized management and make 
a considerable reduction in the fixed 
interest-bearing charges. It was pro- 
posed that the combine should be called 
the Lancashire Textile Corporation. 
Members of the Association were asked 
to submit their latest balance sheets to 
the officials in order that as a result of 
a close examination of the financial posi- 
tion the terms could be stated on which 
the firms could join the Textile Corpo- 
ration. The promoters of this movement 
have met with many difficulties and al- 
though recently there have been rumors 
that the combine was about to be regis- 
tered as a limited company no action 
has yet been taken. One of the ob- 
stacles to progress is the adjustment of 
the finance of the different mills. The 
chief difficulty, however, has been the 
inability of the banking interests, par- 
ticularly those whose headquarters are 
situated in London, to agree upon a 
common policy. 

Much interest has been taken in cer- 
tain arrangements between manufac- 
turers, merchants, dyers and bleachers 
whereby substantial quantities of goods 
have been consigned to China under the 
joint auspices of the firms in question. 
These experiments have been successful 
and in order to develop the movement 
and provide for certain legal matters a 
company has been registered under the 
title of Eastern Textiles Association. 


Prospects 


It is not possible at the moment to be 
optimistic as to the immediate future. 
The opinion is fast gaining ground that 
Lancashire will not regain the whole of 
her lost trade and that in the years to 
come she will have to be satisfied with a 
reduced export demand. This position 
of affairs has arisen through extensions 
of machinery in other parts of the world. 
Countries in the East, such as India, 
Japan and China, that once bought their 
cotton clothing from England are now 
making goods for their own use on a 
larger scale than ever known before. 

In all the circumstances the prospects 
for 1929 cannot be considered as very 
bright. Many things will have to be 
done before the trade can be placed on a 
sound basis and in addition to a revision 
of producing methods, it is necessary 
that something should be done to im- 
prove the present system of selling and 
distribution. 
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Mergers in Cotton Yarn Trade Probable 
To Meet Competition 


Decrease in Selling Expenses 


Aim of Spinners This Year 


CTIVE trading in cotton yarns 
A during the last quarter of the year 
brought the volume oi business 
ior 1928 up to a fair total. This total 
may be compared favorably with the 
previous year by many firms and means 
a larger amount of business for a num- 
ber of spinners. While the volume of 
business taken during the year was fair, 
there has been general complaint, not 
only among spinners but dealers also, 
that their margins of profit were small 
or frequently were non-existent. 
Selling became most active during 
1928 in the last quarter of the year, 
when both weavers and knitters came 
into the market, buying larger quantities 
than had been noted during any similar 
period during the entire year. Many 
spinners sold larger quantities during 
November than in any one month within 
recent years. There are indications that 
similar conditions will continue during 
the early months of the present vear. 


Active Last Quarter 


Although September was a fairly ac- 
tive month with many carded yarn 
spinners, it was noticeable that the most 
active selling of the vear did not take 
place until the following month when 
manufacturers were compelled to pay 
prices close to the highest of the vear. 
Weavers were forced to pay around 
37c. for ordinary quality 20s-2 warps. 
Sales continued active around that price 
level for the remaining months of the 
year, indicating that manufacturers 
bought the largest part of their yarn 
requirements at prices approximating 
the highest reached during the year. 

There were no drastic upswings or 
downward movements in the yarn mar- 
ket during the year. The most im- 
portant change was simply the following 
of the raw material market upward from 
the low point to the figures in force at 
the close of the year. 


Upturn in Cotton Helps 


Although many manufacturers were 
able to place large contracts with spin- 
ners in the early fall before cotton and 
yarn prices had changed drastically, it 
was apparent that a no real change in 
manufacturing conditions occurred until 
the cotton market had started its upward 


movement. It was therefore necessary 
for manufacturers to pay more money 
for yarns during this last quarter ‘of the 
year than it would have been had they 
sensed the improvement in demand for 
their goods two months sooner. 

Expanding demand for cotton textiles 
coming at a time when their raw ma- 
terial markets were advancing, placed 
manufacturers in a more favorable posi- 
tion and they found themselves making 
a profit on yarns before they went into 
consumption. Such a situation not only 
encouraged buying of larger quantities, 
but played an important part in influenc- 
ing mdnufacturers to contract further 
ahead. This feature was particularly 
noticeable among knitters. 

During the last quarter of 1928 many 
knitters placed contracts calling for 
yarns to be delivered up until the middle 
of 1929 and indications at the year-end 
were that a majority in the trade felt 
such contracts would show purchasers 
a nice profit before expiration. 


More Forward Buying 


While contracting ahead has been 
more noticeable among knitters, weavers 
also took .a prominent part in the move- 
ment during the latter months of 1928. 
Then, for the first time in that year, 
weavers in practically all lines were 
willing to place contracts to be delivered 
several months ahead. Spinners had a 
larger volume of forward business on 
their books in December than any time 
during the vear. As a result they 
started the new year with their statistical 
position much improved, although there 
was general complaint that their margin 
of profit was still far from satisfactory. 

Dealers in the various selling centers 
had felt extremely keen competition for 
this large volume of business and many 
of them resorted to their former practice 
of commission-cutting. The Code of 
Ethics had been formulated to check this 
abuse among others, and the resumption 
of this practice among dealers was de- 
plored by a majority in the trade. 

That competition among dealers was 
being felt was demonstrated in the dis- 
cont‘nuance by a large number of them 
of branch offices in various cities during 
the year in the endeavor to reduce sell- 
ing expenses. For example a number of 
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Philadelphia concerns with branch ot- 
fices throughout the country, discon- 
tinued all except those in three other 
important cities and depended on cover- 
ing the other territory from their main 
offices. 


Direct Selling Less Apparent 


While the trend toward selling direct 
by spinners was continued through the 
year, it was not so noticeable as during 
the previous year. Selling expenses 
have increased to an important extent 
during recent years and a number of 
spinners who at first thought that they 
would merchandise their yarns through 
their own direct selling offices, decided 
that dealers and commission houses al- 
ready equipped with complete organiza- 
tions were in a more advantageous posi- 
tion to sell than would be the new or- 
ganization which they must first form. 

However some of the large spinning 
organizations may find that they can 
effect a saving by merchandising their 
larger production through their own 
salesmen. While this trend continues to 
be evident, fewer spinners started their 
own selling organizations in the year 
than during 1927. 


Dealers Carry Stocks Again 


One of the most important changes 
in the method of selling yarns came 
during the year when a majority of deal- 
ers decided that the stipulation in the 
Code of Ethics against dealers carrying 
local stocks, should be changed. Deal- 
ers came to feel strongly that it was 
impossible for them to do business to 
advantage under current conditions with- 
out ability to supply customers with 
yarns as needed from local stocks. They 
felt that to refuse to carry stocks in 
their own warehouses not only made it 
more difficult for themselves to do busi- 
ness but also handicapped their custom- 
ers. the manufacturers, in carrying on 
their own affairs. Hand-to-mouth pur- 
chasing of raw materials has come to 
be the rule in American industries dur- 
ing recent vears, and for the cotton yarn 
trade to endeavor to run counter to this 
trend was thought to be unwise. 

Dealers in many sections have con- 
sequently agreed that the carrying of 
stocks in local warehouses is in accord 
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with the best practices of the trade and 
during the latter months of the year 
there was no difficulty in manufacturers 
obtaining delivery from dealers’ stocks 
except in cases where demand was 
larger than supply. Such popular counts 
as 20s-2 and 30s-2 warps were in small 
supply either from spinners’ or dealers’ 
stocks at several times during the period 
oi active buying in the the last quarter 
of the year. 

In December dealers stated that their 
stocks, while slightly sub-normal in 
several instances, were up to their usual 
level, although their supplies of the 
popular counts were smaller at the end 
of 1928 than for a number of year-ends 
past. The change in policy on stocks 
permitted dealers again to render better 
and more prompt service to their cus- 
tomers, and it was looked upon as an 
advisable change in the method of doing 
business. 


Selling Costs Increase 


Selling houses reported that the ex- 
pense of doing business made a further 
increase during 1928, and a number 
curtailed their selling forces during the 
latter months of the year, preferring to 
have salesmen cover a wider territory 
than formerly despite the possibility of 
doing a smaller volume of business by 
this change. 

A number of houses found that by 
curtailing their offices in the smaller 
cities they made as much profit at the 
end of the year on the smaller volume 
of business as they previously had on the 
larger volume transacted by a larger 
number of sales representatives. There 
is a point, however, beyond which it is 
no longer profitable to follow this cur- 
tailed sales policy, as it is recognized 
that under the hand-to-mouth buying 
policy now in vogue it is imperative 
that each prospect be seen more fre- 
quently during the month than was 
necessary when buying ahead was the 
rule. 

Several direct selling spinners have 
come to the conclusion that direct sell- 
ing is not the remedy for all ills, and 
unless their plant has a fairly large pro- 
duction the organization of their own 
selling force is not appreciably more 
profitable than selling through a number 
of dealers or commission houses or con- 
fining their account to one sales organ- 
ization. On the other hand a large 
number of spinners who formed their 
own sales offices during 1927 found 
they had been able to merchandise their 
yarns in the most advantageous manner 
by following that course. 

In view of this divergance it appears 
that there is no hard and fast rule to 
follow and spinners must make a careful 
study of their product and their market 
before making any change in their sales 
plans. While it may be profitable for 
a mill of one type to sell yarn direct to 
the trade, another spinner, in a dif- 
ferent position, may find it is to his 
advantage to sell through a dealer or 
commission house already in existence. 

The year witnessed an improvement 
in another respect from a_ spinners’ 
standpoint. It has been the rule during 


recent years for spinners to run their 
plants night and day in a larger number 
of instances and when their orders were 
not large enough to take this production, 
the excess was placed in stock and later 
sold at the best possible prices. This 
excess frequently proved to be a weak- 
ening feature that injured all spinners 
whether they happened to have stock 
or not. The fact that manufacturers 
knew they were able to buy all they 
wanted at any time from stock made 
them force prices down. Spinners not 
only have stopped making yarns for 
stock to such an extent as formerly, but 
they have also changed their policy of 
selling at cost or less to keep their mills 
running. 


Fewer No Profit Orders 


Many spinners have come to realize 
that selling a large volume of yarn on 
which they make no profit does them 
no good in the long run. Further than 
this, they have come to realize that this 
policy in the end has been one of the 
most important contributing factors in 
bringing about conditions which placed 
spinners in a most unfavorable position 
in which to bargain, with maufacturers. 
It is now felt that the present year will 
find spinners endeavoring to make some 
profit on all yarn sold as they have 
started 1929 in a more favorable position 
than for a number of years. 

Indications during recent weeks have 
been that spinners will take advantage 
of slight recessions in the raw material 
market to increase their spinning 
margins. After a period of profitable 
business many in the trade believe fewer 
spinners will be willing to return to 
their former unprofitable policy of tak- 
ing business at cost or at a loss in 
order to keep machinery at full time 
or overtime operating schedules. 


Flint Merger’s Influence 


One of the most depressing features 
of the year’s trading in yarns was the 
failure of the contemplated “Flint” 
merger to materialize. A large number 
of spinners were under option for 
months and during that time their sell- 
ing policies were uncertain. On the 
whole it had an undesirable effect upon 
the sale of yarns, although the trade 
does not question the aims of the 
sponsors of the project. 

The merger was planned at a time 
when the sale of new securities was 
more difficult than for a number of 
months. This, taken in conjunction 
with the difficulty experienced in bring- 
ing such a large and widely spread 
group of spinners of different yarns into 
one large organization, caused leaders 
in this movement to abandon their 
efforts for the time being. 

A number of spinners, whose financial 
position was at the best uncertain, were 
glad to receive offers on their plants, 
and thinking that it was only a matter 
of a few weeks before they would re- 
ceive cash and securities for their plants, 
stopped soliciting orders. As a result 
they found themselves a short time later 
in need of business as well as of cash. 
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A number of actual cases were reported 
where spinners turned down orders, tell- 
ing their customers that they were 
negotiating for the sale of their prop- 
erty and therefore were not desirous of 
selling yarns at that time. The con- 
templated merger hung over the market 
tor a number of months and was finally 
declared off by its sponsors. 


More Mergers Coming 


Notwithstanding the failure of this 
project there are many in the trade who 
feel that the final correction of many 
of the selling evils of the yarn trade 
will come through the merger of a 
large number of spindles into one 
organization which will sell through one 
sales force instead of the present large 
number of different spinners each sell- 
ing in his own way. 

Decreased expenses in selling will be 
one of the most important items to re- 
sult from mergers in the cotton yarn 
field and there are indications that a 
number of important consolidations will 
take place this year. The restriction of 
spinning to certain particular counts at 
each plant of the larger company would 
permit important savings in operation. 

Last May there was agitation in 
several quarters to the effect that com- 
missions allowed by spinners to dealers. 
which is 5% at the present time, should 
be reduced, leaders in this movement be- 
lieved that by cutting the commission 
paid to dealers, a stimulus would be 
given trading in varns throughout the 
country. Comparatively few spinners 
appeared to favor this move, as a ma- 
jority recognized that their selling 
agents were confronted with conditions 
different from those of former years, 
and that instead of selling expenses de- 
creasing there was a noticeable move- 
ment in the opposite direction. 

A number in the trade have come to 
believe that not only are mergers among 
spinners themselves needed to correct 
ills of the yarn business but they are 
needed just as badly in the selling end 
of the game. They feel that consolida- 
tion of various selling houses into one 
large concern would be an excellent 
means to reduce competition among 
sales agencies. There are many in- 
stances where one spinner will sell 
through several commission houses. It 
has been frequently noted that a number 
of salesmen from various yarn houses 
will be calling upon the same manu- 
facturer at the same time, offering yarn 
from the same spinner. Such instances 
indicate an opportunity of reducing sell- 
ing expenses through mergers among 
dealers. Many spinners believe that com- 
petition among their sales representa- 
tives is frequently the reason why they 
are unable to obtain fair prices for their 
yarn. 


Changes in Merchandising 


That changes in the merchandising 
of yarns may be imperative before the 
business can be placed on a more profit- 
able level was indicated during the 
period of active buying the last quarter 
of 1928. At that time it was a seller’s 
market, and if spinners and dealers 
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hoped to make a fair profit at any time, 
they should have done so then. The fact 
that several spinners stated they made 
no more than a nominal profit on this 
large volume of business, lead many in 
the trade to ask what the trouble was 
and what was needed to change such 
conditions since things would become 
worse instead of better when trading 
became less active. 

Indications are that during the present 
year there will be developments along 
the line of reducing selling expenses and 
effecting economies in mills which will 
make it possible for spinners to sell on 
their old basis but to make a profit by 
so doing instead of merely exchanging 
an old dollar for a new one. 

An examination of the price trend 
during the last year shows that spin- 
ners were not able to better their posi- 
tion except to a slight degree during 
the last two months of 1928 when there 
were several minor declines in the raw 
material market of which they took ad- 
vantage to increase spinning margins. 
In January, 1928, warps of ordinary 
quality were sold on the basis of 364c. 
for 20s-2 and 4lc. for 30s-2, with carded 
cones priced at 32c. for 10s. The fol- 
lowing month the market had dropped 
more than a cent in accordance with a 
like change in the raw material situation 
with 20s-2 selling at 354c. and 30s-2 at 
39c. to 40c. Carded cones the second 
month of year were sold on the basis 
of 30c. for 10s. Prices as low as any 
time of the year were seen in March 
when it was possible for manufacturers 
to obtain 20s-2 warps of fair grade at 
lower than 344c. and 30s-2 were pro- 
curable at less than 384c, 10s cones 
being priced on the basis of 294c. 
for 10s. 


No Violent Price Changes 


By May the market had advanced 2c. 
in accordance with changes during that 
time in the cotton market, and in that 
month 20s-2 warps were being sold at 
364c. or at the same price as current 
during the first month of the year while 
30s-2 warps of the same quality were 
only held at 40c., a cent less than in 
January due to the comparatively small 
demand for 30s-2 and the good request 
for 20s-2. In May, 10s cones were held 
at 32c., the same figure as noted in 
January. A slight recession occurred in 
June when 20s-2 warps declined a cent 
to 354c. and 30s-2 to the same degree. 
Strength was seen at the middle of the 
year and the market then reached a 
level from which there was little change 
during the remainder of the period, with 
the exception of a decline in September 
to 344c. for 20s-2, touching again low 
point of the year for, that count which 
was previously reached in March. 

In October prices advanced and the 
market price for the popular counts was 
around that level at the close of the year, 
20s-2 being held at 36c. in October, 
30s-2 at 40c. and 10s cones at 3lic. 
There was little change from these 
prices and the last week in the year saw 
the market priced on a basis of 374c. 
for 20s-2, 414c. for 30s-2 and 32c. for 
carded 10s cones. 


Yarn Outlook Encourages 


Spinners Hope to Hold 
Technically Stronger Position 


New YorRK 
r A HE closing of the year 1928 left 
the cotton yarn spinner in a tech- 
nically stronger position than he 
has enjoyed for some time. Stocks are 
practically extinct and immediate de- 
liveries of yarns, regardless of count, 
almost an impossibility. 

This contrasts with the situation at 
the opening of the year when supplies 
of yarn were plentiful, to say the least. 
A consumer had no difficulty then in 
locating yarns and could name his de- 
livery date with the assurance that 
goods would be shipped in accordance 
with his specifications. The high point 
of the year, in way of volume of sales, 
was reached in September, which same 
month might also be taken as the be- 
ginning of the movement that is still 
under way. 


The Turn in September 


The entire industry has shown a con- 
sistent improvement ever since. Prices 
have been stable and with a general 
upward movement. Volume has con- 
tinued good although there was a fall- 
ing off during the holiday period. 
During December due to seasonal holi- 
day influences, business slackened con- 
siderably from the high levels of activity 
registered the preceding three months 
and during this time, spinners and 
dealers alike spent considerable time 
trying to adjust customers’ complaints 
of non-delivery. Several spinners had 
sold themselves into a hole by over- 
estimating their productive capacity and 
selling all possible yarn while the sell- 
ing was good. Perhaps this is a re- 
vival of “Sell and repent.” 

Another factor contributing to the 
lack of activity during late December 
was the inability of spinners to deliver 
yarns for immediate shipment and the 
continued reluctance of consumers to 
commit themselves to what in their 
opinion was too far in advance. 


Buyers Covered Three Months 


During the last quarter, the majority 
of buyers covered for three months or 
so, some of them as far ahead as the 
first quarter of 1929. Both spinners 
and consumers of yarns are heartened 
by the action of the market and are 
convinced of cotton levels for this pres- 
ent crop and do not look for any drastic 
changes in yarn prices. Those who 
have a good quantity of business on 
hand are covering as they need yarns. 
Others feel that they have nothing to 
lose by hesitating a while longer and 
are pursuing a course of “watchful 
waiting.” Spinners are generally sold 
up through February and in some in- 
stances for even a slightly longer period. 
There are many who have some produc- 
tion open for sale, but at the present 
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time there is no apparent weakness on 
their part. 


Cotton a Vital Factor 


The movements of raw cotton are 
always of great concern to the yarn mar- 
ket and the year did not make a very 
auspicious start in this direction. The 
first six months were on a falling staple 
market and yarn prices were very 
“sloppy.” When accurate reports per- 
taining to the present crop commenced 
to come in, an upturn in raw cotton 
took place which was paralleled by yarn 
quotations. Not as closely perhaps as 
the majority of spinners would like, but 
the improvement was gradual until at 
the present there are some numbers 
which are conceded to have caught up 
to the market. Based on 20c cotton, 
374-38c for 20s-2 is considered a fair 
price. 

The insulating numbers are not as 
favorably _ situated. The _ electrical 
trade is the only trade which has been 
buying in volume and the keen competi- 
tion and struggle for the business has 
caused a good deal of price cutting. As 
a result, insulating numbers are on a 
comparatively low basis. 

Taking 20s-2 white ordinary warps 
as a market index, its progress may be 
traced from a low of 33-334c in early 
March to 384-39c reached in early De- 
cember, with the latter level maintained 
for the balance of the year. 


Electrical Trade Active 


During the year, the insulators were 
the most active of those using yarns in 
quantity. Buying at the outset was in 
small lots for prompt shipment, bought 
almost on a weekly basis. There were 
some of the large users who contracted 
for an average of three months in ad- 
vance, but the bulk of the business was 
on small lots bought frequently. This 
movement gathered momentum until the 
peak was reached in the memorable 
month of September. At that time con- 
tracting started in earnest and many 
sizeable orders were placed. 

Prices were low for the first three 
quarters of the year, but there was a 
gradual improvement. Due to the vol- 
ume of this business, spinners were pre- 
vailed upon to accept orders at con- 
cessions, but their willingness to do so 
lessened as they reached a_ sold-up 
status. The electrical trade had a bet- 
ter business for its products in 1928 
due to large exports and an increased 
demand from the domestic market. 


Webbing Trade Spotty 


The webbing trade was generally 
spotty throughout the entire year, but 
this condition was even more noticeable 
during the first quarter. Toward the 
end of 1927 webbing mills were heavy 
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buyers and their purchases were suff- 
cient to take them through several 
months of 1928. During this time pur- 
chases were light, but some little im- 
provement was noted about mid-year, 
when inquires became more numerous 
and some orders were placed for quick 
deliveries. Few concerns placed any 
sizable business for future delivery 
until well on in the year, and even then 
contracting was the exception rather 
than the rule. 


Plush Trade Improved 


The plush trade was very inactive 
during the first several months of the 
year. In fact, about the only activity 


registered, was in requests to hold up 
shipments as business for their products 
was at a low ebb. The automobile in- 
dustry stepped up its production by sum- 


mer time and this was immediately 
reflected by buying of sizable contracts 
by plush manufacturers. Here too the 
peak of activity was reached in Sep- 
tember and some large sales were made. 

Competition is intense and profit mar- 
gins are narrow, but if the strong tech- 
nical position of the yarn industry is 
maintained, and spinners continue to re- 
sist buyers efforts to shade the market, 
it may be said that the outlook for 1929 
is better than it has been for some 
years. 


Combed Spinners Face Problems 


Find No-Profit Orders 


Are 


OMBED yarn spinners experienced 

another difficult year, both in re- 
spect to volume of business booked and 
margin of profit on which they oper- 
ated during the entire twelve-month 
period. During the larger portion of 
the vear combed yarns sold on a basis 
which left little for the spinner. In 
ma* instances sales were made over 
considerable lengths of time at figures 
which could mean only a loss to spin- 
ners on every pound sold unless they 
had the foresight to buy their raw mate- 
rial at just the correct time. 


Gains at Year-End 


While the latter part of the year saw 
an improvement in respect to amount 
of business in their hands, there was no 
noticeable change when spinners’ mar- 
gins were considered. This condition 
became more apparent at a time when 
the carded section of the market and 
carded spinners were receiving a larger 
volume and more adequate profits, caus- 
ing frequent discussions late in the year 
as to possible remedies that combed 
spinners might adopt to change this 
unsatisfactory condition. 

It was generally recognized combed 
spinners must adopt different methods 
of merchandising or there would be little 
opportunity for changing the red ink 
entries on their books to black this year. 
For this reason a number of leaders in 
the trade called meetings during the lat- 
ter months of last year. 
Indications were that some- 
thing concrete would evolve 
from them in the near 
future which would place 
combed spinners in a more 
favorable position than they 
have occupied during recent 
years. 

A number of important 
combed spinners have come 
to feel that one way out 
of their present difficulties 
would be to merge a large 
number of combed spinners 
now selling through various 
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sales organizations, into one large con- 
cern which would merchandise their 
product through one sales force. 


Combed Merger Coming? 


By means of this it was felt that a 
large saving would be effected in selling 
expenses. Instead of 20 different spin- 
ners each having his own sales force, 
these 20 firms should they agree to con- 
solidate into one firm, would effect a 
saving in their selling expenses which 
would place them in a position, accord- 
ing to many, to sell yarns on a competi- 
tive basis and yet make a profit that is 
impossible under present selling meth- 
ods. In addition to this saving in selling 
expenses it is felt that a saving in over- 
head costs in a large concern, with pos- 
sibly 600,000 spindles under one control, 
would mean a further decrease in costs, 
which would place such a concern in a 
position to do business profitably under 
present conditions. 

As a general rule combed spinners 
during recent years have sold their 
yarns on a basis that meant reducing 
their losses by taking more business 
rather than with the idea of making a 
real profit on sales. They have pursued 
the policy of selling to keep their ma- 
chinery running full time, or in many 
instances day and night, with the idea of 
reducing overhead and keeping their 
organizations intact. 

They felt that by accepting large or- 





ders at prices representing mere cost to 
them, they were doing better than by 
allowing this no-profit business to go to 
competitors. They believed that by 
keeping their machinery running full 
time, they were keeping overhead costs 
down and at the same time were pre- 
pared when conditions changed and a 
larger demand for combed yarns would 
permit them to sell on a more profitable 
level. 

Co-operative Campaign Meetings 

There were several reasons advanced 
for the unsatisfactory condition in the 
combed field. One of the most important 
of these was the change in demand for 
mercerized qualities, as it is recognized 
that mercerized yarns represent the 
largest outlet for combed yarns in the 
gray. When an important change oc- 
curs in mercerized demand this _ is 
quickly felt by the combed spinner, as 
it is estimated that at least 80% of 
combed yarns find their way into hands 
of mercerizers. 

During many months of last year 
there was a small demand for mercerized 
yarns and this was naturally reflected in 
demand for combed yarns. That mer- 
cerizers were aware of this was seen in 
the plan discussed at many meetings held 
during 1928 to arrange details of a joint 
advertising campaign to be financed by 
combed spinners selling to mercerizers 
and among the mercerizers themselves. 

While plans for such an advertising 
campaign had been discussed a year ago 
nothing concrete was done in the mat- 
ter. Subsequent meetings held last year 
were for the purpose of securing co- 
operation from a larger number than 
had previously signified their willing- 
ness to contribute funds. They were 
also held for the purpose of obtaining 
the consent of a number of important 
factors in the mercerized trade who had 
been previously unwilling to join the 
movement. While no definite decision 
had been reached at the end of the year, 
there were many who believed this de- 
layed campaign would get under way 
during 1929, 


Mereerizes Own Yarn 


One of the most interesting develop- 
ments during the year was seen in the 
action of one of the largest combed spin- 
ning groups in the country which de- 
cided, after careful consideration, to 
enter the mercerized yarn field. This 
company during recent months has been 
having combed yarns mercerized for sale 








both in the United States 
se] and abroad. This action was 
80| taken because lacking suf- 
|\,20/ ficient business from mer- 
ve| cerizers this important 
combed spinning group felt 
‘°°| it was necessary to mer- 
*°| chandise its yarns in the 
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processed state. The reason 
for smaller demand from 
mercerizers is to be seen in 
the fact that more and more 
spindles are being placed by 
mercerizers who are spin- 
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pendent of sales combed yarn spinners 
than formerly. 


Correction by Spinners 


There has been complaint from a 
number of combed spinners as to meth- 
ods pursued by mercerizers in buying 
their yarn, claiming that mercerizers 
.ook advantage of conditions in the trade 
to buy for less than cost of spinning and 
in general blaming mercerizers for the 
present unsatisfactory condition of the 
combed market. 

There is only one answer to this com- 
plaint and that has been given by one 
of the combed group, namely if combed 
spinners are willing to permit their 
affairs to reach such a state that their 
customers can buy for less than cost, 
there is no one else to blame than them- 
selves and the correction of this practice 
should not come from mercerizers but 
from combed spinners themselves. They 
should take steps to merchandise their 
yarns on a more profitable basis, and 
make it impossible for their largest cus- 
tomers to buy at their own prices. 

It is believed that more and more 
spinners are coming to this idea and 
there is less disposition among them to 
blame their present plight upon mer- 
cerizers and more of a tendency to 
study ways and means by which they 
can improve their position. Whether 
this will come in the present year 
through mergers or by other means 
remains to be seen, but nothing will 
come from the old attitude of endeavor- 
ing to place this upon the shoulders of 
the mercerizers who naturally will not 
pay more for their raw material than 
necessary. 

There are indications that spinners 
will be in better position to improve 
their margins because of the large vol- 
ume of business they succeeded in book- 
ing during the last quarter of last year 
which places them in position to refuse 
non-profit business for a number of 
weeks in the new year. A number of 
spinners state that they booked during 
the final quarter of 1928 the largest 
volume of orders experienced for more 
than five years. While all claim this 
would not show them any profit, the fact 
that demand improved so materially at 
that time gave many in the trade a more 
optimistic viewpoint of the future than 
they had had during the first nine 
months of the year. 


Last Quarter Active 


The largest portion of buying was 
done at prices close to the lowest of the 
year. Mercerizers, for example, were 
heavy buyers, when it was possible to 
buy 60s-2 in volume at 57c. to 58c. 
This figure compares with quotations 
of 68c. named for the same count early 
in the year, January finding the market 
level at 68c. Prices fell during the next 
few months, 60s-2 declining from 68c. 
in January to 63c. in March and a cent 
lower was quoted in April. Other two- 
ply combed counts followed this general 
trend, although it was apparent that the 
coarse counts declined less proportion- 
ately than the finer numbers during that 
time. In May prices strengthened, and 





60s-2 was quoted again at 65c. and a 
cent lower at 64c. in June. 

Little change took place until the 
early fall and it was possible to buy 
60s-2 at 58c. or slightly less when a 
mercerizer came into the market for 
large amounts. After this wave of buy- 
ing occurred combed spinners refused 
to take further business at this level and 
prices during the last three months of 
the year. While these yarns were slow 
to advance, they showed a firmer trend 
than in September and early October. 

Large contracts for combed yarns 
were placed during the final quarter by 
mercerizers, who in turn were selling 
processed yarns more actively at this 
time of the year than at any time pre- 
viously in the year. Prices of mercer- 
ized yarns were advanced early in 
November and before this change was 
made effective a majority of customers 
placed contracts which covered their 
needs well into the new year. Many 
bought mercerized yarns as far ahead as 
July of the present year. 

The end of last year found mercer- 
izers in a most advantageous position so 
far as business in hand was concerned. 
A number of the larger firms stated that 
they had sufficient orders on their books 
to run them fairly steadily until the end 
of the first quarter of 1929. 


Spurt in Mercerized Sales 


Early in December another change 
in prices of mercerized qualities was an- 
nounced and as was the case just pre- 
vious to the November increase, another 
wave of buying of yarns took place al- 
though not so important as the first. 
Manufacturers having already bought 
enough to run them several months cov- 


ered a month or more further ahead 
just before the December change was 
made. 
Between 
November and ‘just before the December 
advance, mercerizers booked one of the 
largest volumes within so short a period 


the business placed in 


for a long time. It helped to make the 
year a fair one with most concerns, the 
first half of the year having been small 
in volume and off-set to a great degree 
the improvement that took place during 
the later months of the year. 

While there has been some discussion 
regarding the replacement of mercerized 
yarns by rayon or silk, it is apparent 
that mercerizers are planning to take 
steps to prevent the reduction in their 
markets. In fact many mercerizers 
have entered new fields during the last 
year, finding new uses for their products 
and then, through intensive campaigns, 
selling that idea to manufacturers who 
formerly used unprocessed cotton or 
other yarns. 

Although details are lacking, it is 
believed the larger companies have made 
studies of other problems and it is pos- 
sible other new uses for mercerized 
yarns will be announced during the 
present year. For these reasons the 
statement of several that mercerized 
have been displaced by other yarns is 
not taken so seriously as might be ex- 
pected by mercerizers themselves, who 
feel that while there have undoubtedly 
been important changes in their busi- 
ness, the market for mercerized yarns is 
larger than ever. It is only necessary 
for them to cultivate new lines to off-set 
losses in demand from several fields 
that had been taking quantities during 
recent years, 


Cotton Wastes Have Fair Year 


Percentage Values on Spin- 


nable Wastes Declined Slightly 


N a firmer cotton market consum- 

ers of wastes find the market less 
pliable to their desires. The average 
price of spot cotton in November was 
19.92c. and for December 20.5c., a gain 
of 0.6c. per pound. This steady mar- 
ket with an advancing trend in the 
raw material is favorable to waste sell- 
ing; not only the selling of materials 
for immediate delivery and consump- 
tion, but likewise helpful in the plac- 
ing of consumers’ contracts on a satis- 
factory basis. The tone of the market 
is generally hopeful. 

Comparing the cotton waste market 
at this time with that of a year ago, 
the main difference is that while cot- 
ton was one cent per pound lower than 
current average price of spot, the prices 
obtained on its several wastes were fully 
as high as at the opening of 1929. Ac- 
tual business then as now was dull. 

There was a fair demand for comber 
which was held firmly, quoted at 92% 
on a 19 1-2c. cotton as compared with 
88-90% at this time on a 20 1-2c. cotton. 
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Prices on good strips were running to- 
gether, the peeler quality not maintain- 
ing any particular lead. This is not the 
case at the present time, peeler standing 
out well above other card strips in point 
of value. 


Difficult Thread Situation 


The thread section of the market is 
in the doldrums. Business has been 
poor for months and as the year came 
to an end, little if any relief was in 
sight. A good general business is prom- 
ised for the first quarter of 1929 and 
it may be that a larger demand for 
wiping wastes will appear. If contracts 
have been made on the low level de- 
manded by conditions in machined 
wastes and their raw materials, then 
harrassed dealers and handlers of 
thread materials may find a market more 
to their liking. 

Although waste contracts in the 
South are now practically completed, 
there is little available definite infor- 
mation regarding actual prices paid. 
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These details are considered somewhat 
in the nature of secrets of the trade 
and certainly not matters on which con- 
sumers and competitors should have full 


information. It is not unlikely that 
prices on the average were about equal 
to those paid a year ago. 

The size of the cotton crop is now 
pretty well established but the charac- 
ter of the cotton crop is almost of equal 
importance to handlers of spinnable ma- 
terials. The 1929 crop apparently has 
run largely to short cotton. Of more 
than 10,000,000 bales ginned prior to 
Nov. 1, 54% ran 7-8 inch and under. 
From this showing, it may be inferred 
that long stapled wastes will be in good 
demand in the months to come and 
relatively high-priced. 


Waste Consumption in 1928 


As the year 1928 came to an end, it 
was of interest to note that the con- 
sumption of cotton and _ presumably 
in the same ratio the consumption of 
wastes, as well as the output of wastes, 
had run only about 2 points below the 
base year of 1926. Cotton consump- 
tion in November amounted to 610,- 
884 bales as compared with 618,788 
bales in October. The index figure 
based on 1926 consumption equalling 
100, was 110 in November. Consump- 
tion of cotton for the last three years 
taking 1926 as the base year was as 
follows: 1926, 100; 1927, 110; 1928, 98. 

Threads generally remain weak, the 
chief reason being lack of demand 
though possibly extensive imports have 
something to do with the situation. 
Substantial purchases of colored 
threads were made in the English mar- 
ket early in the year. Imports from 
England this year which have been 
quite extensive have been brought about 
by the fact that the English waste mar- 
ket has been on a much lower level than 
ours in strips, threads, fly and picker. 

The English waste trade does not 
use the per cent method of purchasing 
and as flat prices were paid for the va- 
rious wastes on a lower cotton basis, 
Manchester has been in a position to 
undersell the American market. Refer- 
ring to continued imports of cheap 
wastes from England, an importer stated 
that the matter of distance did not count 
in such operations; that he was under 
the impression that wastes could be 
shipped from Manchester to Lowell for 
less money than from New Bedford 
to Lowell both in Massachusetts, and 
that imports from Japan could be 
brought to Boston just as cheaply as 
shipments from the South into the 
North of the United States. 


1928 Opened Favorably 


The cotton waste market opened the 
year 1928 amid very different condi- 
tions from those prevailing at the be- 
ginning of 1927. Cotton was approxi- 
mately 78% higher and all the spin- 
nable materials had risen fully in a 
line with this advance with the stuffing 
stocks also much higher, but show- 
ing a relatively smaller advance. The 
year 1927 as a whole had been one of 


the best in previous years and in marked 
contrast to 1926 when an abundance 
of low-grade cottons disrupted waste 
prices and cotton throughout the world 
was on the down grade. The outlook 
was considered rather favorable. 

The cotton waste trade was not par- 
ticularly optimistic but any change in 
the fundamentally favorable position 
for good spinnable materials was 
neither seen nor anticipated. High 
prices had been paid to some mills and 
the quiet consuming demand made it 
difficult for traders to get good prices 
though most of them broke even in their 
sales and perhaps a little better. 


Harassed Contractors 


Contractors as a body were not in a 
very happy position as the third quar- 
ter rounded out. It might be posstble 
for a house to sell strips or comber 
billed in at some slight profit, but the 
comber and strips taken in previously 
on a higher cotton were not salable 
except at a loss. It was open to ques- 
tion whether the large houses, were 
either ready or willing to meet the mar- 
ket. Some preferred to hold their 
stocks and await an up-turn in cotton. 
Consumption of cotton waste was de- 
clining. 

The Waste Manufacturers Associa- 
tion prepared a strong argument against 
the reclamation of railroad packing 
wastes, arguing that reclamation of 
this material was a losing proposition 
to the reclaimers, that the recovered 
material itself is of doubtful value and 
that taking a broad view of the propo- 
sition the recovery of such waste ma- 
terials was operating to the great dis- 
advantage of a substantial industry, 
killing off creative industry and every- 
body suffering but the reclamation con- 
cerns, and that they themselves more 
or less in the dark as to what was the 
actual cost of the reclaiming process. 


New Bedford Comber 


The New Bedford strike, the center 
of fine goods industry of the U. S. 
which ran for 26 weeks, was finally 
decided on a compromise cut of 5% 
reduction of wages. A leading dealer 
who had close connections with New 
Bedford stated that the strike reduced 
the supply .of comber no less than 
15,000 bales, of peeler strips 5,000 bales 
and of picker 4,000 bales. 

Handlers of bedding stocks who had 
been raising strong objections to the 
use of reworked bedding materials on 
the ground of their unhygienic prop- 
erties as well as low freight rates on 
which they are transferred from point 
to point, were interested in the prob- 
ability that the Canadian Government 
was likely to take some steps preventing 
the import of this type of material from 
the United States into Canada. 

Cotton manufacturing as a_ whole 
near the end of 1928 was showing im- 
provement and this must be reflected in 
the demand for wastes of spinning qual- 
ities. There were no large stocks of 
materials anywhere. One prominent 
house claimed to have less stocks than 
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for the last 25 years. A stable basis 
was reached for raw material. Manu- 
facturing is now likely to go ahead, en- 
tailing increased consumption of cot- 
ton as well as a larger demand for its 
wastes. 


North-to-South Movement 


(Continued on page 155) 


mills to southern locations. In addi- 
tion to that there has been very consid- 
erable development in both these 
branches of the industry from the incor- 
poration of entirely new plants equipped 
with new machinery. In most cases the 
removals from the north were actuated 
by the expectation of better labor condi- 
tions. This is particularly true in the 
transfer of the plants from New Jersey 
and in the development of the full- 
fashioned industry. 

There have been several very large 
new rayon plants undertaken this year, 
although these do not involve transfer of 
machinery from the north, but entirely 
new equipment. Virginia, Tennessee, 
North Carolina and Georgia have been 
selected as locations for these plants. 


Helped by Community Spirit 


As in previous years, the aggressive 
and intelligent presentation of the south 
by the different communities, power 
companies and other interests has been 
most influential in bringing about this 
transfer of machinery and the location 
of new plants. 

Northern communities, under the 
stimulus of the New England Council, 
are now endeavoring to take steps to 
counteract these influences and there 
has been a decided change in the atti- 
tude of some northern communities 
toward the textile industry which may 
have some bearing on this situation. 
The question of up-to-date equipment, 
merchandising and management. will 
more than ever be the determining fac- 
tors of successful operation either in 
the north or in the south. 

Each succeeding year makes the prob- 
lem of location a more individual one. 
The machinery of the less successful 
and liquidating mills of the north is less 
desired in the south. The study of 
depreciation and obsolescence has never 
received so much attention as now. 
There are today out of date and run 
down mills in the south as well as in 
the north and with such severe compe- 
tition among themselves on the medium 
and coarse counts the consideration of 
equipment is increasingly important. 

In the aggregate the growth of the 
textile industry has kept pace with re- 
cent years and a study of the Annual 
Report of New Mill Construction, pub- 
lished in another part of this issue, will 
show that it has not been confined to 
any one section of the country. This 
record does not fully show the increas- 
ing installation of new machinery and 
the toning up of the manufacturing 
processes through greater efficiency. In 
the end the industry will be in a more 
healthy condition than it has ever been 
before. 
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Cotton Yarns 


Fine Yarns 
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Mercerized Yarns 


in Natural — Colors. Fancy 
double and twists made into 
chain or ball warps, wound 
onto Beams, Jackspools, 
Tubes, Cones, Skeins. 


Natural—Colors, Mercerized, 
Plain, Patterns, Wound onto 


Beams, Jackspools, 
Cones, Skeins. 


Tubes, 


of Cotton, Worsted, Wool, 
Mohair, Rayon, Silk, com- 
bined into Knot, Loop, Spiral, 
Flake, Ratine effects. 
Facilities of entire organiza- 
tion available for developing 
novel effects. 


Tinsel 

Lame, Laminette, Cords, 
Cordonette, Threads, Bril- 
liants, Perlerette, Brush and 
Mop Yarn in Gold, Silver, 
Antique, Steel, Copper, Tin- 
sel Conductor Cord for Elec- 
trical Purposes. 


DYEING, BLEACHING and MERCERIZING 


Done in a modern dyehouse. Job work solicited 
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COTTON 








Cotton Situation Well Stabilized and 
Orderly Market Expected 


Statistics Well Balanced But the 
Weather Always Uncontrolled Factor 


by the orderly distribution of an 

adequate supply of raw cotton 
at a fairly stable level of prices. There 
have, of course, been fluctuations mark- 
ing the transition from the surplus sup- 
plies of 1926-27 to the sufficiency of 
1927-28. For, naturally, the influences 
of the surplus growth of 1926 was still 
being felt at the beginning of 1928. It 
was coupled with talk of overproduction 
of cotton goods, and was reflected by de- 


Ts year 1928 has been marked 


clines which carried the market here off. 


to about the 17c level during February. 
Ups and Downs 


At that figure, however, the market 
had evidently discounted bearish fea- 
tures, including prospects for increased 
acreage, and prices firmed up again on 
the gradual improvement in the statis- 
tical position, and apprehensions that 
the crop would be curtailed by boll 
weevil damage during the summer. By 
the end of July, the price had advanced 
to approximately 224c, but the reduc- 
tion in the world’s carryover from 
about 73 million bales to about 5 million 
bales had evidently been discounted in 
its turn, by this advance, and with the 
beginning of the new crop movement 
prices weakened again, selling off to 
about 174c¢ during September. Re- 
coveries followed as the first rush of 
cotton to market subsided, and there 
were rallies late in the old year with 
the market developing indications of 
stabilization within a cent either way of 
the 20c mark. 

The new year opens with cotton in a 
comparatively healthy position from the 
statistical standpoint. The indications 
are that the world’s reserve supply will 
be further reduced by the end of the 
season and it is quite possible that the 
carryover of cotton in this country will 
be slightly under 2,000,000 bales by the 
end of next July. 


The Statistical Position 


The first table given below has been 
compiled with a view to illustrating the 
prospects in this respect. The figures 
given are those of the Census Bureau 
combined with various estimates of the 
season’s supply items as yet undeter- 
mined, and is intended to show the 
amount of cotton available for distribu- 
tion in this country after the first of 


January, or for the last seven months 
of the season compared with last year. 
The figures refer to lint cotton only, but 
include foreign growths. 

In connection with the figures on 
available supplies for the season the im- 
ports have been roughly estimated at 
310,000 bales. They would seem more 
likely to exceed than fall short of this 
figure. The city crop which represents 
the bulk of the item reported by the 
Census Bureau as “excess of distribu- 
tion over supply” is placed in this table 
at 140,000 bales compared with 127,247 
last season and 147,287 in 1926-27. The 
estimate of the probable ginnings for the 
12 months of the season is based on an 
assumption that the Government’s De- 
cember crop estimate of 14,373,000 bales 
is equivalent to about 14,240,000 run- 
ning bales counting round as half, which 
is likely to be exceeded. 

It is true that 88,761 bales of the 
growth of 1928 were ginned prior to 
Aug. 1 and counted in the amount of 
cotton reported on hand at the begin- 
ning of the season. But as ginnings to 
Aug. 1 for the last five years have 
averaged over 96,000 bales and as gin- 
nings from the 1929 crop prior to Aug. 
1 this year will be included in the 12 
months’ ginnings for this season, no de- 
duction has been made on this account. 

The figures given for distribution 
after Jan. 1 are, of course, merely con- 
jectural. Distribution for the remainder 
of the season will depend upon various 
factors and estimates are heard in the 
trade varying considerably from the fig- 
ures given. The course of prices, the 
shaping-up of coming crop prospects 
and differences between old and new 
crops months as well as the develop- 
ment of general trade conditions may 
necessitate revision of any estimate 
made on the basis of today’s data. 


——— 1928-29. 
On hand, Aug. |! 








a 2,536,472 
Ginned season...... ; - «I Sk cc ce 
Net imports........ oe eee 
RI ins Gaccydoes.o bala, 140,000 14,690,000 
OR tI Sx tee | ue oe 17,226,472 
Five Months’ Distribution: 
TEOSONNM. 2 ese aes ace SPOR OOF: =. 05. ceca 
Domestic consumption....... 2,782,974 7,571,968 
Sati dae Tubdatben.. 6 écsccs ccncees .. 9,654,504 
After Jan. 1: 
rn | ee 
Domestic consumption....... SO0P.O08 650 e8% 
Destroyed (season).......... 20,000 7,748,032 
Indicated carryover in U.S.A. ......... 1,906,472 
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—— 1927-28 ——_— 
CN RB oe co's casein eal ra tedaens 3,762,367 
Ginned season.............. yeh eee 
POOR SENOS csc cece ensue CO aa 
BO ee ere err 127,247 13,157,503 

I oo Sia ep ed AGee eek. Ewa k's saree 16,919,870 
Five Months’ Distribution: 
TOMMONUR Sc. ce esac es wie | eS vn de autre 
Domestic consumption....... 3,041,352 6,825,471 
ee NR. oc acca ca adv neenss 10,094,399 
After Jan. |: 
pT a ee ae co) eee 
Domestic consumption....... 3,792,711 ......... 
Destroyed (season).......... 20,000 7,557,927 
Indicated carryover in U.S.A ......... 2,536,472 


When finally determined the end- 
season carryover in this country, in- 
cluding foreign cotton, but excluding 
linters, will compare with the previous 
five years as follows: 


TABLE NO 2 
Bales 
So cen teee eee 2,536,472 
SS SS 3,762,367 
PRs o's occa d.caroeen 3,542,560 
SIN acincs oo Keowee 1,609,848 
SENG 2 so + 0 eva ntialbig 1,555,514 
VOOR 5 << ccs = 5 chao sinc 2,601,352 
The figures on probable exports 


given in the above table on distribution 
are based partly on the assumption that 
the world’s consumption of American 
lint cotton this season will amount to 
about 15,000,000 bales. Estimating 
domestic consumption of lint cotton of 
all growths at 6,800,000 bales would 
mean about 6,500,000 of American and 
an estimate placing the world’s con- 
sumption at 15,000,000 compared with 
this, would imply consumption of 
8,500,000 bales abroad. 

Actual exports so far this season have 
been relatively heavy, but they have 
probably been stimulated by an unusu- 
ally low basis and the rate for the first 
five months is hardly likely to be main- 
tained. A consumption of 15,000,000 
bales compared with a crop indication 
which may be equivalent to about 
14,250,000 running bales would point 
to a reduction of about 750,000 bales in 
the world’s carryover, leaving it in the 
neighborhood of 4,350,000 bales—which 
may represent a _ sufficient working 
stock, but which certainly provides little 


protection against the possibility of an- 
other short crop. 


Coming Acreage Prospect 


Little can be said with, reference to 
coming crop possibilities so early in the 
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The Same Yarns... 


Better Serviced 


HE trade has put its stamp 

of approval on our new 
method of marketing our 
yarns .. . direct. The same 
high quality is there and with 
it the definite advantages that 
go with a closely knit organi- 
zation throughout. We’re 
closer than we ever were to 
our customers, prices are 
right, deliveries are consist- 
ently speedy. 


We offer quality combed yarns 
. singles and plies . . . 6s 


to 120s. 


The 
Armstrong- 


Winget 
Mills 


PHILADELPHIA 
308 Chestnut Street 


BOSTON 
80 Federal St 


NEW YORK 
40 Worth St 


PROVIDENCE 


75 Westminster St. 


CHICAGO 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C 
Johnston Bidg 


CHATTANOOGA. TENN. 
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A. W, LATTA, Agent 





Armstrong Cotton Mills Co. 
Clara Manufacturing Co. 
Dunn Manufacturing Co. 
Monarch Cotton Mills Co. 
Mutual Cotton Mills Co. 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co. 
Piedmont Spinning Mills Co. 
Wymojo Yarn Mills 
Lockmore Cotton Mills 
Helen Yarn Mills 

Victory Yarn Mills Co. 
Winget Yarn Mills Co. 














THE TRADE-MARK 
THAT PROTECTS 


LINEN ‘Threads 


Yarns and Twines 


—for all uses and purposes 


Barbour’s Linen Thread 


For more than 150 years this fine old thread 
has held its own. Nothing but the best Irish 
flax is used in its manufacture. And in mak- 
ing this thread every step is carefully 
watched so that the high standard of quality 
established for this product shall be rigidly 


maintained. 


Linen Yarn—Gray or Bleached. Jacquard 
Thread. Twines of Flax, Hemp, Jute and 
Cotton—unexcelled for Strength, Smooth- 
ness and Finish. 


NETS for dye plants, carried in stock assur- 
ing prompt shipment. 


NETTING for Drying Frames made to 


order. 


The Linen Thread Co. 


200 Hudson St., Cor. Canal St., N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Chicago St. Louis Cincinnati Boston 
San Francisco Baltimore Philadelphia 











In a general way some further 


year. 
increase of acreage is anticipated, par- 


ticularly in the western belt. Eastern 
belt farmers who produced compara- 
tively small yields of cotton per acre 
last year are not expected to increase 
their acreage this season. There may 
be some increase in Georgia and Ala- 
bama, but a decrease rather than an in- 
crease is looked for in the Carolinas. 
Little change is expected in the central 
belt, and the main increase, if it occurs, 
is to be looked for in the Southwest 
where costs of production are doubtless 
reduced by the fact that less fertilizer 
is required and machinery can be used 
more largely in farming operations. 
The price of cotton is supposed to be 
high enough to promote increased 
planting in that section, at least, and 
many traders are devoting considerable 
time and study to the relation between 
prices and acreage at present. In such 
studies, of course, prices should be con- 
sidered in relation to the general value 
of farm products and particularly of 
those products which might possibly be 
substituted for cotton. Without going 
too closely into such fine considerations, 
it may be pointed out that in a general 
way there has been a tendency toward 
increased acreage at prices above 18c in 
the New York market and a tendency to 
reduce acreage when the market has 
dropped substantially below that figure. 


Larger World’s Crops 


The reduction indicated in the avail- 
able supply of American cotton for the 
season 1928-29 may be offset to a con- 
siderable extent by increases in crops 
abroad. According to estimates so far 
received from official or trade sources 
by the Department of Agriculture in- 
creased yields are indicated in various 
foreign countries as well as in the 
United States, and it is expected that 
there may be some substitution of 
Indian cotton for low grade American. 

Up to the middle of January, the De- 
partment of Agriculture had published 
crop estimates for seven foreign coun- 
tries, the figures in thousands of bales 
of 478 lb. net being given in the table 
below with comparisons. There have 
been reports of a poor crop in China, 
but supposing that the yield of the 
countries still to be heard from aggre- 
gate the same total as last year, the 
estimated world’s total crop would be in 
the neighborhood of 25,880,000 bales 
compared with 23,800,000 the previous 
season. It may be that this indicated 
increase in the supply of foreign 
growths has had a tendency to modify 
the influence of a strong’ statistical 
position in American cotton on specu- 
lative sentiment: 





Per Cent 
1928-29 
1926- 1927- 1928- of 

27 28 29 1927-28 

United States... .. 17,977 12,955 14,373 110.9 
ee eae 1,586 1,252 1,490 119.0 
eee 755 983 1,178 119.8 
| ae 360 179 272~=—s:152.0 

Anglo-Egyptian 

CURR... 0.2000 130 126 138 §=109.5 
Tanganyika....... 20 14 20 =: 142.9 
ROMs ste ss co vs 145 135 148 § 109.6 
SS ae 4,205 4,913 5.018 102.1 
Total above.... 25,178 20,557 22,637 110.1 





RAW COTTON STATISTICS, 1925-1928 























1928 1927 1926 1925 
January: | | | 
May contracts, New York........ 19. 83-17. 27 | 13.80—-12.83 | 20.00-19.28 | 25. 13-—23.39 
Domestic consumption, lint....... 586,142 | 603,242 | 582,315 594,010 
Exports, lint and linters.......... 728,935 | 1,115,792 749,967 | 1,076,075 
Ginned to January 16.......... 12,501,447 | 16,616,893 | 15,499,893 | 13,306,813 
February: | | | 
May contracts, New York.........| 18.77-17.06 | 14.35-13.46 | 19.92-18.70 | 25.65-24.19 
Domestic consumption, lint... ... .| 572,875 589,513 | 565,118 550,775 
mn haa lint and linters.......... 646,594 | 1,010,507 556,185 811,838 
March: 
May contracts, New York........ 19.60—-18.33 | 14.70-13.26 | 19.09-18.27 26. 25-24. 22 
Domestic consumption, lint....... 581,325 693,081 635,896 583,407 
Exports, lint and linters........... 614,428 | 1,129,537 | 519,732 740,076 
Fina! ginning report.............. 12,783,112 | 17,755,070 16,122,516 13,639,399 
April: | | | 
,~ contracts, New York........ 21.71-19.12 | 15.17-13.97 | 19.00-18.51 | 24.93-23.68 
Domestic consumption, lint....... 524,765 | 618,279 577,678 596,541 
Exports, lint and linters......... 485,219 | 855,449 516,494 472,555 
May: 
May contracts, New York........ | 22.08-20.57 | 16.19-14.27 | 19.14-18.54 | 24.24-21.65 
Domestic consumption, lint....... 577,384 629,948 516,376 531,668 
Exports, lint and linters.......... | 591,345 628,132 419,459 330,967 
June: | 
July ‘ontracts, Nu York.........| 22.70-20.09 | 17.05-16.05 | 18.46-17.45 | 24.09-72. 40 
Domestic, consumption, lint...... .| 510,399 | 659,841 518,607 494,083 
J Exports, lint and linters.......... 457,781 | 481,943 346,533 217,786 
uly: | 
ie contracts, New York. .......| 22.50—-20.18 | 18.30—16.74 | 18.82-17.50 | 24.62-22.70 
Domestic consumption, lint....... 439,821 569,765 461,743 483,926 
Exports, lint and linters.......... 341,849 389,358 366,722 202,468 
FL: 46,943,000 41,905,000 48,730,000 48,090,000 
Commercial crop, old season...... 14,347,807 19,723,963 15,655,000 14,962,000 
Word's carry-over of Am......... 7,100,000 7,600,000 5,639,000 2,991,000 
August: | | 
October contracts, New York......| 20.75-18.15 | 23.40-16.95 | 18. 1816.15 | 24. 45-21. 85 
Domestic consumption, lint....... 526,729 634,520 500,652 451,236 
Exports, lint and linters.......... 259,489 340,311 391,329 315,825 
DE POO c oy vcs crsacenetue 67.9 | 69.5 69.8 65.6 
RUIN no Sac ccs cia waderos 14,291,000 13,492,000 15,621,000 13,566,000 
September: 
October contracts, New York......| 19.36—-17.31 | 24.40-19.90 | 18.05-13.91 | 24.75-22.95 
Domestic consumption, lint....... 492,221 627,784 571,105 483,082 
Exports, lint and linters.......... 814,569 631,041 794,584 752,324 
Ginned to September |........... 956,846 1,533,577 694,877 1,892,549 
September | condition............ 60.3 56.1 59.6 56.2 
MINOT GROIN, a 5.a.5.< 0:40.00: 0.0: 0's 0:00 14,439,000 12,692,000 15,166,000 13,740,000 
October: 
December contracts, New York....| 19.93-18.51 | 21.89-19.42 | 14.25-12.00 | 23.30—18.75 
Domestic consumption, lint....... 618,788 613,520 568,532 544,097 
Exports, lint and linters.......... 1,251,966 1,126,509 1,369,820 1,421,482 
October | condition.............. 54.4 54.2 Otee ) sosrcereecs 
RE MII abv 5 ccc. scree. 840s 13,993,000 12,678,000 16,627,000 14,759,000 
Ginned to October 18............ 8,147,301 8,117,625 8,722,066 9,518,946 
November: 
December contracts, New York....| 20.94-18.77 | 21.02-18.78 | 12.73-12.10 | 21.73-18.96 
Domestic consumption, lint....... 610,884 626,742 583,950 543,488 
Exports, lint and linters.......... 1,451,505 1,001,951 1,486,224 1,206,786 
Ginned to November 14.......... 11,320,302 10,894,912 12,953,708 12,249,935 
December: 
December contracts, New York....| 20.55-19.64 | 19.62-17.96 | 13. 16-11.85 | 20.58-19.60 
Domestic consumption, lint....... 534,352 538,786 605,217 576,216 
Exports, lint and linters.......... 1,088,253 767,214 1,531,297 984,061 
Ginned to December 13........... 13,148,411 12,072,763 15,542,249 14,826,452 
Government crop estimates....... 14,373,000 12,789,000 18,618,000 15,603,000 








RN cop caes ba Be ee ee 
RE cana nc8 00.5.0 449 We 60 sh ears 
avis a aida 6 k4e 247 RP cata: <axmaters 
RIN 2 050 6-000 103 ee catca .siciarees 
Union of South 

Ro cko.0a.6s.0 9 Me) Sctae . weeeats 
Argentina........ 58 SUE -wawes |) Rewv ace 
Syria and Lebanon 8 ene. gach 
Bul@aria... . 2.000. Behe ae Sa eal 
fe 9 Soesie. ie was 
esd piemsee 6 a orciawe -sennes 
RI in seen d00ee a ke nee “eeenes 
Total all above 


(19) countries... 27,655 23,499 


Estimated world 
total 








28,000 23,800 


N. Y. Contract Revised 


No review of 1928 in the cotton trade, 
would be complete without reference to 
the settlement, at least temporarily, of 
an “age-long” controversy with ref- 
erence to the New York Exchange’s 
contract. Changes to the by-laws have 
been adopted, creating a new contract 
which permits deliveries in five south- 
ern markets as well as in New York. 
This contract also sets up the machin- 
ery for limitation of interest and con- 
trol, and in a general way incorporates 
the chief features of legislation pro- 
posed immediately following the Senate 
cotton investigation of last summer. 
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Trading in this contract is now pro- 
gressing in October and later deliveries, 
but there is still more or less uncer- 
tainty as to its probable relative value 
as compared with the old contract and 
compared with other markets, which 
will have to be worked out under various 
conditions. In any case, and whatever 
its reaction may be upon New York as 
a hedging market, it seems likely to be 
quite as responsive to the general trend 
of values determined by supply and de- 
mand conditions, as was the old con- 
tract created by the United States Cot- 
ton Futures Act. 


The Market Outlook 


As one looks forward from the ap- 
parently stabilized markets of this early 
new year, the chief uncertainty appears 
to be the size of the coming crop. The 
working out of technical conditions and 
the covering of end-season require- 
ments may cause fluctuations, of some 
importance perhaps, if the spot short 
interest and the amount of price fixing 
still to be done is as large as believed in 
some quarters. Even the development 
of this situation, however, will depend 
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Cc. L. HARDING, Pres. CHAS. M. HOLMES, Treas. E. M. CUSHMAN, Supt. 


Holmes Manufacturing Company 
NEW BEDFORD _ MASSACHUSETTS 


Fine Mercerized, Bleached Knitting, 


Gassed Mercerized and 


Grey Thread Yarns 


and Embroidery Yarns 
Commission Mercerizers 200,000 Ibs. Weekly 


Selling Agents 


Harding, Tilton & Company 


77 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 





Waterman, Currier & Co. 





INCORPORATED 
C.A. MEI STER CO. ’ INC. 78 Chauncy Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
215 Fourth Avenue —— PHILADELPHIA 


COTTON YARNS 
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CHARLOTTE, Commercial Bank Bldg, 


NEW YORK 













Selling Agents for 
Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 
High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 





Fitchburg Yarn Company 


Spinners of fine yarns in counts from 30s to 120s 
from Combed Sakelarides and American Cottons. 
Suitable for thread manufacturers, silk manufac- 
turers and those requiring exceptional high quality 
yarns for special purposes. 


COLORED 
and 
FANCY 





American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Spinners and Processors of Combed yarns Mercerized, 
Gassed, Mercerized and Dyed, 16/2 to 120/2 cops, cones, 
tubes, skeins and warps. Single mercerized 
yarns 30s to 80s. 
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largely upon the gradual formulation of 
coming crop prospects. 

No matter how strong the stabilizing 
influences referred to, there is one thing 
that cannot be stabilized. That, of 
course, is the weather, and on that more 
will depend than upon any such change 
as may be made in the acreage this 
spring, or on anything that can be fore- 
seen as to the boll weevil situation. 

Given a coming crop sufficient to sup- 
ply the world’s needs, and maintain its 
reserves or carry-over, without burden- 
some additions, there seems no reason 
to expect other than a volume of busi- 


ness equal to or slightly above the aver- 
age of the last three seasons; nor other 
than a continuance of fairly stable 
prices which doubtless will seek levels 
not high enough to curtail consumption 
nor low enough to discourage produc- 
tion. Just what that precise price may 
be, is problematical, being dependent 
upon many obvious uncertainties, but 
judging from the experiences of recent 
years, it is likely to be found some- 
where between the 17c and 23c levels, 
and might reasonably be expected to re- 
sult in an average of about 19c to 20c 
in the New York market. 


Cheap Basis Features Staples 


Improved Demand in Sight But Little Hope 
for Higher Prices 


es on 14” staples is 150 to 200 
points lower than a year ago, but 
is up about 50 points from the low for 
the season, which was also the low for 
the calendar year. 

Staples were neglected throughout 
the calendar year but it was not until 
the new crop started to move that the 
bottom dropped out of prices. Strict 
middling 14” staples are now quoted at 
100 on March, compared with 50 on the 
contract month a few weeks ago. Dur- 
ing a portion of October, and through- 
out most of November, good style 17s” 
cotton brought practically as much as 
14” staples of the same grade and were 
more readily salable. Basis on 14” to 
lve” middling and better grade staples 
was the cheapest within the memory of 
the local trade. 


Cheap Basis Failed to Stimulate 


While poor demand, no doubt, was 
responsible for the very low basis, the 
cheap basis failed to stimulate demand. 
Growers offered the new crop freely 
but anything resembling competitive 
buying was conspicuous by its absence. 

Losses incurred by shippers during 
the season 1927-28 were largely re- 
sponsible for the cheap staple basis; 
some of the smaller shippers were 
financially crippled to the extent that 
they felt the necessity cf confining their 
operations closely to orders in hand; all 
shippers were extremely cautious, bank- 
ing credits were tight and mill inquiry 
was mostly for deferred shipment. The 
result was that a few firms made the 
basis. 

The first half of the calendar year 
witnessed a slowly declining basis with 
first hands inclined to hold and not only 
resisting declines but, in most instances, 
asking slightly above the market. Their 
resistance was ineffectual for the rea- 
son that most shippers were already 
uncomfortably stocked with staples ac- 
quired at a basis which mills were un- 
willing to pay. 

The 1927-28 crop, to a large extent, 
was marketed on call, a system which 
proved the undoing of both buyer and 
seller. Growers, from the one-horse 
farmer to the largest planter, became 


speculators in futures on the bull side. 
Buying resolved itself into a matter of 
basis and, whether or not due to a false 
conception of opportunities and possi- 
bilities, all sense of proportion seems to 
have been lost in reckless competition. 

The seller completely reversed him- 
self when it came to marketing the 
1928-29 crop and the buyer had had 
enough of buying on seller’s call. 

First hands have offered freely since 
the beginning of the new crop move- 
ment, selling straight out and paying 
less attention to basis than to price. 
Some replaced with long contracts, but 
there was no selling on call. The 
grower has had his lesson in selling on 
call and probably will remember it a 
long time to come; the average shipper 
hopes he will. 

Both seller and buyer have had a 
fairly satisfactory season so far. The 
shipper finds himself in favorable posi- 
tion at the turn of the year. The 
grower, while disappointed that he 
could get little more for staples than for 
short cottons, is otherwise unable to find 
much fault with the price and, in most 
instances, has produced from 25 to 
50% more cotton than he expected. 


Depressive Influences 


Aside from _ several contributory 
causes, depression in staples is due to 
supply surplus, a result both of over- 
production and under-consumption. Sub- 
stitutions for staples have been an im- 
portant factor and the staple market has 
been severely affected by the depres- 
sion in Lancashire and the protracted 
strike at New Bedford. Over-produc- 
tion traces back to the two very large 
crops of 1925 and 1926. The 1927 pro- 
duction in recognized staple territory 
was moderate, but 1928 production was 
somewhat above an average. 

In 1925 and 1926, together, the Yazoo 
Basin in Mississippi produced approxi- 
mately 1,800,000 bales, mostly staples; 
ordinarily, three years would have been 
required to have produced the same 
amount of cotton. In each of the two 
years, the basin produced 50% more 
cotton than the entire state of Missis- 
sippi produced in 1923; 1925 and 1926 
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were bumper years not only in 
Mississippi but in most other staple 
territory. The increase in staple pro- 
duction was fully as great, proportion- 
ately, in Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri 
and Tennessee as it was in Mississippi. 

Besides the increased production in 
recognized staple areas the fact must 
be taken into account that staple pro- 
duction has also increased in other areas 
less suited to it. There was a marked 
tendency in this direction prior to 1927 
owing to a larger use of fertilizer and 
experimentations with pedigreed seed. 
[Impetus was given it following the 
floods of 1927, when the Red Cross dis- 
tributed planting seed rather promiscu- 
ously without any attempt to suit the 
variety to the locality. The Red Cross 
distribution consisted mostly of Delfos, 
or some similar variety, producing 14” 
to 1” staple. 


Acreage Decrease Improbable 


Practically nothing has been done by 
way of preparation for the new crop. 
No one seems to have a definite opinion 
as to acreage. A decrease is improbable. 
On the other hand, any important in- 
crease in this territory must come from 
new clearings. Little land available for 
cotton was idle in 1928, and a consid- 
erable acreage was diverted from food 
crops. Many farmers are already buy- 
ing food and feedstuffs, either because 
of crop failures or insufficient planting. 
There is no probability of any move- 
ment away from the staple varieties. 

Some planters may plant for the 
longer staples on the idea that they are 
more readily salable, but the average 
planter insists that premiums do not 
compensate for the additional cost of 
production. Most planters will stick to 
Delfos and similar varieties producing 
14” to 1%”. These varieties have been 
found peculiarly suited to delta lands 
and mature quickly, an important con- 
sideration under boll weevil conditions. 

The boll weevil is probably the most 
important uncertainty in connection 
with the new crop. After the set- 
back in August, they again became 
quite numerous, late in the season, and 
a great many went into hibernation. 

The average farmer of this section is 
farming better than he did several years 
ago. He prepares his land better, cul- 
tivates more frequently and thoroughly, 
is more careful in selecting planting 
seed, uses fertilizers where he had been 
accustomed to think fertilizers were un- 
necessary, and. last but not least. is 
leaving more plants to the acre. These 
measures go far toward accounting for 
increased yield per acre since 1923. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has a theory that weevil infesta- 
tion occurs in cycles of seven years from 
peak to peak. Under that theory 1928 
was marked by the department as a peak 
year; however, since 1923 was the year 
of lowest production in the central 
belt, Mississippi vield averaged only 91 
pounds per acre, due largely to weevils, 
it may be that the seven-year cycle will 
not be completed until 1930 and that 
depredations in 1929 will be greater than 
in 1928. 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


Established 1861 


Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns and Warps 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in fast colors 


Also Glazed Yarns Worcester, Mass. 


“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
Rayon Dyeing and Winding 


| D. F. WATERS & SONS, Inc. 


Main Office and Works: 53-55 Wister Street, Germantown, Philadelphia 


Fine W f s: 
ae poees: tet a | ge Light Fast and Wash Fast Indanthrene Colors also Fast 


a Specialty Colors on Worsted Yarns for Bathing Suits 


Cotton, Woolen and SILK, COTTON and WOOLEN HOSIERY 
Worsted Skein Yarns 


Tt; kha be) 


GERMANTOWN DYE WORKS 
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WOOL GOODS 








Foundation Is Laid in Wool Goods 
For Improvement in 1929 


Wool Institute and Other Constructive 
Klements Help Industry to Strengthen 


HE fact that a slight turn for 

the better appeared in the men’s 

wear fabric market during the 
latter half of 1928 appears to be the 
keynote for that year in retrospect. 
Some members of the trade are not so 
sure about the true worth of this im- 
provement, but it is brought to the at- 
tention of market reporters from so 
many diverse sources that its existence 
must be given credence. 


“Gainless Improvement” 


Some mills and their selling agents 
have probably not experienced any bet- 
terment and they as individuals may 
doubt this phase of the year’s achieve- 
ments. For past years some one coined 
the phrase “profitless prosperity,” and 
there are doubtless many in the wool 
goods market who might well coin the 
phrase “gainless improvement for 1928.” 

Such progress as has been made in 
woolens and worsteds is the product of 
a great many widely scattered influ- 
ences. The single outstanding event of 
the year is probably the formation of 
the Wool Institute. This body, which 
is broadly representative of the trade, is 
working along co-operative lines to 
solve problems and correct abuses in all 
branches of its field. Subdivision into 
groups has made possible consideration 
of specific remedies which have direct 
application within a group, but which 
might have little appeal to members in 
other branches of the industry. 


Work of Wool Institute 


The Institute has taken up in a con- 
structive way a number of activities 
which similar bodies in other industries 
have found vital. The collection and 
distribution of statistics on production, 
sales, unfilled orders and stocks present 
to members a more accurate picture 
than they have ever had before of the 
condition of their industry. Such data 
will become more and more useful as 
mill men and selling agents become 
skillful in analyzing it and confident in 
using it. Blind overproduction which 
has frequently been a detriment in the 
past may be overcome through this 
means. 

The Institute is also offering manu- 
facturers a system of cost accounting 


which if put into use will improve mem- 
bers’ knowledge of their costs and give 
the industry the advantage of a uniform 
system. 

The Institute has also established a 
price policy for its membership wherein 
the opening price for any one season is 
maintained as the minimum for that 
particular season. Revived confidence 
among buyers is expected to result from 
the practice of this policy and delay in 
placing business purely as a_ piece 
of bearish tactics is expected to be 
overcome. 

Co-operation upon uniform opening 
dates has also been put into practice and 
buyers thereby are given the oppor- 
tunity of looking over new lines in a 
comparatively brief period. Promotion 
of a favorable attitude on the part of 
the ultimate consumer toward wool 
goods is another phase of the Institute’s 
work which is due to receive greater 
attention as time goes on. 


Mill Liquidations 


In addition to this large co-operative 
movement within the industry the situa- 
tion has been somewhat relieved by the 
liquidation of a number of mill organiza- 
tions during the year. Since it has 
appeared that an average activity of 
60% of the industry’s machinery would 
supply consumer needs, it was obvious 
that the industry has been overequipped 
and the removal of a certain amount of 
machinery from the field is an influence 
working toward the benefit of the oper- 
ators who are left. 

As a result of some of the liquida- 
tions, the machinery concerned came 
into stronger hands and will be con- 
tinued in activity. Since its production 
will probably be guided along more 
easily absorbed lines, it will be less of 
a depressing element than it was in the 
hands of its former owners. 


Wool Strength Aids Market 


Though the raw wool market is by no 
means a mere creature of manufacturer’s 
wishes, it is worthy of comment that the 
strength of the raw material market has 
offered an excellent basis for a period 
of constructive work in the fabric field. 
The general movement of prices has 
been upward and although this has 
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resulted in small margins for the manu- 
facturers, it has produced a much bet- 
ter market tone than would have been 
possible had the raw material been de- 
clining. The price index computed by 
TExTILE Wortp for December, 1927, 
was 190, and the index for December, 
1928, was 199. Yarns in the same period 
went from 186 to 201. 

Much of raw wool’s strength was 
founded on the excellent support of 
foreign raw wool sources by foreign 
raw wool users. Foreign wools have 
been a smaller part of the domestic con- 
sumption than usual, but since the do- 
mestic clip covers only about one-half 
of our domestic needs there must always 
be a quantity imported, and the price 
of foreign wools in their own markets 
plus freight and duty sets a minimum 
below which there is no reason for the 
domestic material to decline. 


Stronger Style Sense 


Since style and color have risen to 
prime importance in all textiles, the 
keenest attention has been directed 
toward the preparation of men’s wear 
lines through the last year. The styler 
has gone the limit in searching out new 
sources for inspiration and in en- 
deavoring to meet the requirements of 
his trade. The recent trend in the con- 
suming field, however, has not been 
wholly in its favor. As the year 
progressed clothiers’ interest turned 
more and more to somber colors and 
inconspicuous patterns. 

Without returning to a general vogue 
for staples interest has been centered on 
very small effects which from a dis- 
tance can barely be distinguished as 
patterns. In the early part of the year 
various striped effects had a vogue, par- 
ticularly those of medium width and the 
so-called chalk stripes. There was little 
use for piece-dyes on the one hand or 
for big patterns or plaids on the other. 
Compound mixtures and twists held the 
front of the stage, and many of the 
weaves were of the herringbone type or 
an outgrowth from it. High pressure 
toward styling lines for the $22.50 suit 
has been evident and better assortments 
are found in goods around $2 per yard 
than in many of the higher grade 
ranges. 

For spring 1928 a variety of new 
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colors were promoted including greens. 
but the old standbys such as browns, 
grays and blues held their own against 
this competition. For fall much darker 
tons of these same three colors became 
leaders. The principal departure was 
the vogue for wine browns. 

The most striking feature of men’s 
wear fabrics for the coming spring is 
the maintenance of these darker colors 
into a season which is normally char- 
acterized by light shades. Through the 
fall shark skins had a period of brief 
ascendency, but they were overdone in 
the cheap lines and lost their promise 
of market leadership. 


Perhaps Bolder Patterns Soon 


Students of style believe that the trend 
toward conservatism has run its course 
and that a return to more definitely pat- 
terned fabrics is due in 1929. The type 
of dress which has centered around the 
return of the black derby, is one which 
fosters conservative fabrics for men’s 
clothing. Whether the public will pass 
through this conservative cycle before 
the end of the year is uncertain, but it 
is almost unquestioned that the next 
new development in men’s wear fabrics 
will be along the line of revival of 
prominence to pattern. 

Fabrics which smack of handicraft 
are a type which promise well and sell- 
ing agents believe that the industry’s 
technicians might do well to develop in- 
tricate appearing cloths for coming sea- 
sons. Patterns may return by way of 
shadow stripe effects. Style authorities 
have been considering dark coatings 
with delicate suggestions of plaid in 
their makeup as highly promising for 
next fall. 


Camels Hair Coatings 


Through the popularity in high grade 
circles of camels hair coatings, a new 
class of shaggy faced overcoatings has 
come into being. In England more ex- 
treme examples are to be found than in 
domestic production, of fur-like coat- 
ings for men’s and women’s wear. So 
far these effects are found in few 
varieties, but since they have a pro- 
nounced and luxurious air it may be 
that efforts will be made to reproduce 
them in popular priced fabrics. If 
clothiers support this trend, overcoat- 
ings of a distinctly new character may 
become available at fairly reasonable 
prices. The goods are not easy to imi- 
tate inexpensively and as a result, for 
a season at least, they may remain in 
the exclusive category. 


Price Movements 


Taking 1928 as a whole, there was 
not much fluctuation in the general 
price levels of fabrics. The first open- 
ing in the year came in February at the 
offering of merchandise for fall. Be- 
cause of the pronounced advance in 
wool which had taken place since the 
previous opening, considerably higher 
prices were forecast, but they turned 
out to average only 5 to 15c. per yard 
above those of the year previous. This 
was about on a par with market levels 





before the opening, since an advance of 
about that amount had already taken 
place during the fall of 1927. The 
threat of a further advance during the 
early spring brought out business on 
some lines. In May many wools were 
10 to 15% above the year before, while 
goods were only 2 to 4% higher. 

The opening of fancy woolens and 
worsteds for spring 1929 was accom- 
plished in a three-day period, Sept. 4, 
5, and 6, as a result of the co-operation 
of about 80 selling houses. During 
July and August there had been the 
usual preopening business, and some 
lines of staples had been shown about 
the end of July. 

These staples had been priced at a 
sharp reduction which surprised the 
trade and was first considered a bold 
step in anticipation of a wool decline. 
It was later construed as tactics to force 
a wool reduction or at least to check a 
possible upturn of the raw material. 


Since staples were not the big sellers 
they once were, this maneuver could 
be accomplished at small expense to 
mills and with possible benefit when 
they became wool buyers to cover fancy 
goods requirements. 

There was considerable dissatisfaction 


over the crowded conditions which 
existed as a result of the uniform show- 
ing in September, and it has been de- 
cided in the future to classify the goods 
and to open the various groups in suc- 
cessive weeks. 

Although the price situation is 
stronger than in many previous seasons 
the fact that houses are giving discounts 
for volume business makes comparison 
difficult and opens the way to a new 
form of inside prices. Unless the mar- 
ket soon takes on the characteristics 
of a sellers’ market, it is evident 
some action must be taken regarding 
this channel for concealing price 
manipulation. 


Real Progress in Women’s Wear 


New Knowledge of Styling and 
Absence of Stocks Aids Trade 


HE women’s wear branch of the 

wool goods industry managed to 
realize most of the optimistic fore- 
casts sounded at the outset of 1928. 
Remarkable progress has been made 
along several lines, and the greatest 
bugaboo, exceedingly large stocks, has 
been dispelled. Stock reduction has 
gone on consistently, until, with the ex- 
ception of one or two negligible fabrics, 
the market is clean and in an excellent 
trading position. 


More Intelligent Competition 


This improved technical position may 
be attributed to two things. First of 
all, the statistical reports issued by the 
Wool Institute have been used intelli- 
gently and to the best advantage by the 
individual mills. These reports are com- 
piled by the Wool Institute from infor- 
mation received from the various 
members and re-issued to show the trend 
of billings, the rate of production, and 
increase or decrease of stocks. 

The women’s wear branch is a com- 
paratively small group. Through their 
meetings under Institute auspices they 
have come in close contact with one 
another, and have worked together for 
almost a year. Through these contacts. 
there has been built up a spirit of mutual 
trust and understanding. They have 
exchanged ‘nformation which has been 
used to the best advantage of all. 

With this new spirit of co-operation 
as a basis, the second big factor in the 
improvement has been brought about 
which is increased demand for the 
products. The slump in wool dress 
goods took place because of the vogue 
for lighter fabrics of other fibers and 
also because of the reduction in yard- 
age used per garment. Some time was 
consumed by the industry in grasping 
the style idea, but it has finally taken 
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hold. In threshing out their own prob- 
lems, mills have finally made progress 
toward getting out the sort of fabrics 
which are in demand. These are prin- 
cipally the lighter weights. 

Soft, sheer, .drapey materials are 
wanted and are selling in challis, wool 
voiles and wool georgettes. Fabrics are 
being made as light as 4 and 5 oz., which 
have stimulated the consumer demand. 
Mills which had gone into the manu- 
facture of men’s wear because of dull- 
ness in women’s wear, have returned to 
their original field and have relieved a 
great deal of the pressure on the men’s 
branch of the market. 


Progress Should Continue 


The outlook for 1929 cannot be said 
to presage anything in the way of a 
boom, but the progress already made is 
expected to continue. Manufacturers 
are adapting themselves to present con- 
ditions of style and consumer demands 
in fabrics. Increasing attention is being 
paid to woolen and worsted fabrics in 
Paris and other style centers abroad and 
the normal expectation is that there will 
be an increasing interest throughout 
the coming year. 

The spurt that took place in light 
weight fabrics was remarkable. Houses 
that had not used this type of material 
for the last five years purchased lib- 
erally. There was a big business done 
on worsteds for sports wear, for sale 
during the late spring and early sum- 
mer. Plain and printed flannels were 
also used extensively for the summer 
season. The latter have been outstand- 
ing for the last two years and the trend 
is continuing. 

In the opinion of manufacturers, last 
year definitely established the summer 
worsted dress and they note a distinct 
summer season for this type garment. 
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There has been no let up in the demand 
and mills are beginning to feel that this 
is a business that they may depend upon. 
It has been brought about by the 
increasing attention paid to outdoor 
sports and sporting events by Ameri- 
can women, coupled with the suitability 
of wool for such wear. As previously 
mentioned, the increased attention paid 
to style and design has enabled the 
woolen industry to recapture some of 
the business lately taken by silks, cot- 
tons, and rayon. 

The season was distinctly a fancy one, 
and the trend is away from staples and 
piece dyes, toward the novelty effects. 
The improvement has been general, in- 
cluding high grade as well as popular 
priced lines. There have been efforts 
to trade up and stimulate the use of 
quality fabrics, but the retail demand 
has made it a price proposition to a 
great extent. Retailers have made a 
great hue and cry, demanding to be 
shown “something new,” but when 
ready to buy have not been willing to 
pay the price. 


The History of Coatings 


The three principal coating fabrics 
for spring were Kasha types, broad- 
cloths for dress wear, and fancies for 
sport coats. The worsted business for 
coatings was mostly on stock goods 
carried over from the previous year. 
At the end of the spring season there 
was practically nothing carried over— 
stocks being generally clean. 

Broadcloths and sport materials were 
also prominent in fall lines. Kasha 
types dropped out and their place was 
taken by chinchillas. The early busi- 
ness was largely on sport coats. The 
cutting trade was very busy on these 
goods during July, August and Septem- 
ber. The dress coat business started off 
well in September and was good into 
November, when it stopped short, leav- 
ing on hand considerable broadcloth 
with some mills. Since that time, how- 
ever, these goods have practically all 
been cut up, as fall business continued 
into the middle of January. At the 
present time black broadcloth is still 
being cut for immediate delivery coats, 
and the supply is almost exhausted. 

Early in September there was a tre- 
mendous demand for navy blue chin- 
chilla. These goods were used in 
junior’s and misses’ coats, and to some 
extent even in women’s coats. This 
heavy demand kept up until the first part 
of December. During that month some 
few goods accumulated, but they have 
subsequently been used up. 


Stocks Are Now Low 


In the estimation of several market 
factors, the year of 1928 closed with a 
smaller stock of women’s coatings than 
any of the last ten years. In view of 
this lack of accumulations the outlook 
for 1929 is very bright. Spring busi- 
ness has not developed up to expecta- 
tions, yet there is every indication of a 
big business from now until after Easter. 
With the opening of the fall season we 
find the cutting trade with no piece 
goods of any description, and the mills 
with practically no stock. 





Improvement in Carpets 


Last Quarter of 1928 
An Active Period 


HE year has been poor to fair for 

carpet manufacturers and _ not 
greatly different from amount of busi- 
ness placed during 1927. As a rule 
manufacturers were dull during the first 
eight months of the year and running 
overtime for the last three or four 
months, activity still being evident in 
most lines. As an example of this, a 
large number of Philadelphia plants 
were running only 40% or less of single 
shift capacity during the first eight 
months of last year. 

Several of the important mills in that 
section reported only 25% activity dur- 
ing a major portion of the first two- 
thirds of the year. Manufacturers in 
other sections of the country were in 
practically the same condition although 
it was noticeable during many times last 
year that the larger manufacturers were 
more fortunate in securing orders than 
the smaller units in Philadelphia. 

Conditions were so favorable during 
the early months of 1928 that a number 
of the oldest and most widely known 
concerns in the Philadelphia territory 
decided to close their plants and retire 
from business. Many others became 
discouraged and were pessimistic that 
conditions would ever change for the 
better. 

In contrast to this we find spinners 
and manufacturers in practically all sec- 
tions of the country in possession of 
more orders than they could fill during 
the last quarter of the vear and many 
plants were running overtime. The 
volume of business placed during the 
last three months of the year while large 
was insufficient to make the average for 
the year a good one and the ordinary 
manufacturer will not show a profit in 
his accounts for the year. 


Work of Institute 


The year was an important one in 
that the Institute of Carpet Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc., the cooperative 
organization of the carpet trade, made 
important strides forward and extended 
the scope of activity to bring it to the 
forerank of such groups in this country 
in point of usefulness to the trade which 
it was organized to serve. The organi- 
zation attacked its work through the 
medium of committees, each with a 
specific field of study. 

As now constituted the Institute in- 
volves six groups. They are as follows: 
Publicity and market development; raw 
materials; labor relations; manufac- 
turers; trade relations and traffic. The 
first committee is composed of Bigeiow 
Hartford Carpet Co., Persian Rug 
Manufactury; Nye & Wait Kilmarnock 
Corp., Mohawk Carpet Mills, Model 
Mills Co., W. T. Smith & Sons, Inc.. 
Barrymore Seamless Wiltons, Inc. 

The organization of these various 


groups indicates that the Institute has 
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made progress during the year and it is 
felt it will be of even more assistance 
to the industry in the United States this 
year than last. Leaders in this move- 
ment are optimistic that greater service 
will be rendered to members and more 
valuable information upon which manu- 
facturers may intelligently plan their 
schedules and policies, will be dis- 
tributed. 


Year 1928 Started Poorly 


Following the carpet wool openings 
in December, 1927, the beginning of the 
year of 1928 was anything but auspi- 
cious for carpet manufacturers. Wool 
prices at that time ranged from 43c to 
48c per lb., clean basis, and it has been 
apparent these prices have not changed 
materially during the entire year. Slight 
variations have taken place with the 
lowest values of the year being seen in 
July and August while at the close of 
1928 the clean basis for carpet wools 
had advanced due to active buying dur- 
ing the latter months of the year, then 
having reached a 46c to 49c level with 
a number of better wools being held on 
a basis that would cost the manufacturer 
or spinner in the neighborhood of 50c. 

Indications are for carpet wools to 
continue steady during the early part of 
the year at least. Primary markets are 
stronger than during the latter months 
of last year and as American dealers 
dispose of their stocks they are forced 
to pay more money abroad for these 
sorts which they are now endeavoring 
to secure from spinners and manufac- 
turers. 


Reduction at Fall Opening 


The fall season goods were opened 
early in June, prices being named 5 to 
6% lower in announcements made by 
the Bigelow Hartford Carpet Co. and 
W. & J. Sloane, representing the Wilton 
lines of the Mohawk Carpet Mills. In 
the case of the first named concern prac- 
tically all their floor coverings were 
affected which represented an important 
change in prices. In their rug lines this 
resulted in a downward revision of 
Bigelow Hartford Dunbar wilton 9x12 
size from $60 to the new level of $57. 

Changes in Mohawk prices, named by 
W. & J. Sloane, showed a drop of 5% 
on rugs and from 24% up to 54% on 
several of their carpet numbers. The 
Mohawk Saxony seamless rug showed 
a drop of $3 on the 9x12 size or a de- 
cline of 34%. Price reductions of 34% 
to 5% were also announced at that time 
by the M. J. Whittall Associates and 
Bresline Bros. Carpet Co. Whittall re- 
duced the 9x12 Anglo Persian line to 
$142.50, having previously been quoted 
at $150, a decline of 5%. 

Trading continued spotty until Sep- 
tember when improvement first made 
itself apparent which soon resulted in 
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manufacturers starting their machinery 
again on full time schedules and many 
of them on overtime shifts. A number 
of reasons have been advanced explain- 
ing this sudden and important change in 
conditions, a majority stating it was due 
to the change in designs coming at a 
time when the market, from yarns on 
to the finished product in manufacturers’ 
and retailers’ hands had been seriously 
depleted. 


Last Quarter a Busy One 


Orders were rushed to the mills by 
jobbers resulting in the drastic change 
among them that has been in evidence 
since that time up until the present. 
This condition gives the trade an opti- 
mistic viewpoint for the first half of 
this year, fully expecting this run of 
good business to continue until June 
when the openings are scheduled after 
which it is possible activity will again 
decline due to the usual dullness during 
the summer months noted in the carpet 
lines. 

Spring openings were held early in 
November and the sales were largely 
attended, representatives from all sec- 
tions of the country crowding display 
rooms of the various selling agents to 
capacity. Buyers were interested in the 
standard and novelty offerings, the latter 
being in good demand because of the at- 
tractiveness of the lines that were shown 
for the first time. 

At that time Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co., the largest producers of 
axminster carpets in the country, 
through their recently appointed sales 
agents W. & J. Sloane, raised their list 
price of these grades to a small extent. 
This adjustment, however, was off-set 
to a certain extent by the new zoning 
system inaugurated under the auspices 
of their new sales representatives. This 
divided the country into eight delivery 
zones, the first including New York, 
Philadelphia, Hartford and Trenton, the 
former prices being F.O.B., Yonkers 
were only slightly under these quoted 
for delivery in the first zone. 

The Mohawk Carpet Co., the largest 
producer of wilton rugs and carpets, 
which in the meantime had turned to 
direct selling, made no change in either 
of these lines. This organization also 
quoted prices on the zone basis. With 
the exception of one of the axminster 
numbers, the Bigelow Hartford Carpet 
Co., made no change in prices as com- 
pared with the June list, the date of the 
previous opening. The single Bigelow- 
Hartford price change was in the Mar- 
mon group, the 9x12 size being reduced 
from $24.75 to the new price of $22.75. 


Pom 


November Openings 


Color and style were stressed in the 
November openings and in this respect 
they represented more attractive design- 
ing than had been displayed for many 
years, this being one reason, according 
to well informed factors in the trade, 
for the improvement in the amount of 
business being placed with manufac- 
turers during the latter months of last 
year. 


Domestic oriental rugs attracted con- 
siderable attention, especially the newer 
rug constructions of the “Kamaran” by 
the Mohawk Carpet Mills, the “Kara- 
ban” by the Artloom Rug Mills and the 
“Persharak” by the Stephen Sanford & 
Sons Co. 

The Alexander Smith price basis 
upon medium grades, usually taken as a 
market index, were as follows: 


Dec., April, *Nov., 
Size Rug 1927 1928 1928 
9x12 Ardsley Axminster... $24.15 $23.30 $23.65 
9x12 Carlton Axminster.. 29.90 28.75 29.30 
9x12 Yonkers Axminster... 36.50 33.95 34.65 
9x12 Potomac Axminster. 37.40 34.50 34.65 
9x12 Smitii Axminster.... 42.55 39.10 40.65 
9x12 Hudson Tapestry... 13.80 13.80 ...... 
9x12 Manor Tapestry.... 16.10 16.10 16.00 
9x12 Katona Velvet...... 18.40 18.40 19.00 
9x12 Palisade Velvet..... 26.45 26.15 26.65 
9x12 Colonial Velvet..... 31.05 30.50 32.00 
9x12 Meadowbrook Wors- 
Dicscascnccs.s 4:30 4:30 42.05 
9x12 Irvington.......... 46.00 46.00 48.95 





*The prices for December, 1927, and April, 1928, 
were listed as f. o. b. the Smith mill at Yonkers, 
N. Y., while the prices for November, 1928, are 
those for goods f. o. b. the first delivery zone includ- 
ing New York, Philadelphia, Hartford and Trenton. 
The prices for the other seven zones are priced accord- 
ing to the regular freight rate added to the basis. 


From the manufacturers’ viewpoint 
the most interesting feature has been the 
strength of their raw material especially 


during the latter months of last year. 
They saw that while prices did not 
change rapidly there was steady harden- 
ing of values and after dealers would 
sell them a line of wools, when they 
returned for more of the same they were 
confronted with slightly higher prices. 
Dealers in turn stated this was impera- 
tive because they were finding it more 
difficult to buy abroad and in sales held 
in Liverpool during the latter months 
of last year, foreign countries, especially 
France and Germany were willing to 
pay more for sorts used by the American 
carpet trade than buyers from this 
country. Large amounts of these low 
wools are used abroad for clothing 
purposes. 


Outlook Favorable 


The entire trade is optimistic con- 
cerning the present year and believe 
good demand will continue until the 
middle of the year at least, and as the 
year goes on slightly higher prices are 
probably according to well-informed 
factors. This in itself is expected to 
result in placing of a larger volume of 
business than when prices are on the 
down-grade. 


British Wool Industry in 1928 


Early Hopes 


Disappointed — 


Prospect of Safeguarding Duties 
By Our Bradford (Eng.) Correspondent 


HE year 1928 commenced in the 

United Kingdom under the happiest 
auspices, but unfortunately these were 
belied at an early period. 

One of the most striking features of 
post-war trade has been its dependence 
on the course of prices. When prices 
are rising, business as a rule is brisk, 
and all sections buy ahead with con- 
fidence. When prices are falling, the 
reverse is true, orders cease to be avail- 
able, and everyone reduces stocks to 
the lowest possible point. 


Strong Background at Start 


The latter part of 1927 showed a 
definite upward trend in values, which 
continued during the first three months 
of 1928. Machinery activity reached 
the best point since 1924, spinners and 
manufacturers covered their needs for 
three, four, and five months ahead, and 
the position was regarded with great 
confidence. But the rise in prices was 
carried rather too far, and a good deal 
of the blame for this rests with false 
estimates of production in Australia. 
A decline of 250,000 bales was pre- 
dicted, together with a lighter average 
weight; but the actual decline was only 
50,000 bales, and the error of the pre- 
diction was only slowly appreciated. 

With consumption restricted by high 
prices, and wool supplies sufficient to 
prevent a shortage in the autumn, there 
was a check to the rise, and a gradual 
easing. Holders of wool for a long time 
resisted the inevitable, but ultimately 
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there was a sharp drop which brought 
prices to a low point, in October. 

There followed a recovery which was 
not fully maintained, but the year ended 
with values on what was regarded as a 
fairly sound business. The disastrous 
fall from March to October, however, 
had caused heavy losses, and from a 
financial point of view the year was a 
bad one. Business stagnated for over 
six months, and the heavy forward buy- 
ing accentuated difficulties. 

Not only were there losses on ac- 
count of the drop in values, but through- 
out the year, with the exception of the 
early months, margins have been un- 
satisfactory. It has not been possible 
(except in isolated cases) to turn wool 
into tops, tops into yarn, and yarn into 
fabric at a profit based on replacement 
costs; in other words, margins have 
depended on successful speculation in 
buying and selling, and not in efficient 
production. 

The percentages of unemployment 
given below show clearly the course of 
events: 


Woolen and 


Worsted, Hosiery, Carpet, 

End of Month Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
May, 1924......... 4.7 5.0 5.0 
ORs Ces ai acco 0 7.1 3.7 4.5 
ER PER a kas <n 6.7 4.3 4.7 
Sept., 1928.... -~ wae 7.8 8.8 
NOC PRE ea cade es 14.0 5.7 7.3 


These percentages include workers on 
systematic short time, as well as those 
totally unemployed. 

Another useful indication of trade ac- 
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tivity is provided by the monthly returns 
of aggregate wages paid by certain em- 
ployers (covering about two-thirds of 
the industry), expressed as an index 
number of the figures for January, 1926. 
The following table shows the position: 


Sorting 
and Worsted Worsted Woolen 
Combing Spinning Weaving Industry 
June, 1926.. 100 100 100 100 
July, 1927.. 96.1 99.0 95.0 113.2 
Nov., 1927.. 97.0 107.3 106.2 107.9 
Mar., 1928.. 106.9 104.3 109.7 109.2 
Aug., 1928.. 81.1 93.4 90.0 100.9 
Nov., 1928.. 81.4 96.8 103.9 103.6 


During the closing months of the year 
there was a partial recovery. 


British Wool Consumption 


The quantity of virgin wool (exclud- 
ing wool from sheepskins) retained in 
the United Kingdom during 1928 
(twelve months ending November), in 
comparison with 1927 and 1926, is 
shown below in million pounds: 


1928 1927 1926 
Foreign and Colonial wool: 

edie p ta anpipeeresaat 794 822. Bil 

xports 337 346—Sti«é338 

_ Retained............. 457476473 

British wool retained....... 73 57 61 

Total retained.......... 530 533 - 534 


The figures for the three years are 
remarkably close. It is estimated that 
consumption during 1928 was about the 
same as the quantity retained, whereas 
in 1927 it was probably about 555,000,- 
000 Ib., and in 1926 about 515,000,000 
pounds. 


The Export Trade 


Export trade in 1928 did not differ 
materially from that of 1927, the im- 
provement in the first half of the year 
being wiped out during the second half. 
Exports of tops were definitely worse, 
while there was a tendency for imports 
of tissues to increase slightly. 

The following shows the position, the 
figures for 1928 being for the 11 months 
ending November, quantities in millions: 


1928 1927 1926 
Imports: 
nee eee eee 18 18 173 
Tissues, sq.yd........... 42 39 38 
Exports: 
Noils and wastes, Ib... ... 37 36 27 
Sa kib ie nga wee 35 42 334 
tear ekee sen eks 68 69 47 
Tissues, sq.yd........... 173 171 162 


In tissues, less was sent to the United 
States, Australia, and Japan, while there 
were increased shipments to Europe 
(particularly Germany) and China. 


Piece Goods Trade 


Worsteds have been more popular 
than woolens during the year, the public 
requiring goods with a bright finish. 
Another feature has been the continued 
trend towards lighter weights, which is 
particularly noticeable in men’s wear, 

In dress goods, some attractive soft- 
handle cloths were turned out, which 
sold well in the better-class ranges, while 
in the cheaper classes, Continental com- 
petition was severe. Once more decora- 
tive fibres of silk and artificial silk were 
largely employed. 

Poplins, wool crepe-de-chine, and wool 
georgette were popular, and _ tweeds, 
repps, and charmelaines also sold well. 
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Prices of Tops in Bradford, Eng., in 1928 
Prepared by C. F. Mallett of Bradford 


The summer trade on the whole was not 
bad, but the autumn and winter turnover 
was poor, both in dress goods and 
mantlings. 

In men’s wear the rather loud effects 
of recent years were definitely out of 
place, and quieter designs and shades, 
with blues and grays prominent, were in 
vogue. Fine worsteds and cheviots sold 
best, and are still wanted. 

The ready-to-wear trade bought large 
quantities of the medium-priced worsteds. 
On the other hand, low-priced worsteds 
did not sell so well. In overcoatings, 
there was a heavy turnover in cotton- 
warp cloths. 


New Safeguarding Application 


Although wage agreements in the in- 
dustry were brought to an end in 1927, 
employers continued to adhere to the 
rates formerly paid. In November, 
1928, an application was made to the 
unions for a meeting of the Industrial 
Council to consider a reduction; but this 
application was withdrawn within a 
week. 

The mystery was solved a few days 
later, when the National Association of 
Unions in the Textile Trade announced 
its decision to support the employers in 
a fresh application for safeguarding 
duties on imported fabrics weighing 
from 2 to 11 ounces per square yard 
(covering mainly dress goods). The 
application was promptly put in, and on 
Dec. 24 the Board of Trade announced 
that it had appointed a committee to 
conduct the necessary inquiry. 

In trade circles it is confidently ex- 
pected that the application will be suc- 
cessful. The woolen section is rather 
disappointed because of the weight-limit, 
and there is a possibility of a supple- 
mentary application being made to ex- 
tend the scope of the inquiry to good 
weighing over 11 ounces per square 
yard, so as to cover men’s wear imports 
from Germany. 


The Price Position 


The course of wool values is shown 
in the following table of London values 
(fleece wool, clean, London, without 
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oil), according to Kreglinger & Fernau’s 
figures : 


July, Dec., Mar., Dec., 

1914 1927 1928 1928 
Per Lb. d. d. d. d. 
PN ioc tos el eae 53 55 48 
64/67s good med........ 304 49 51 45 
60/64s good med........ 30 46 48 43 
56s fine crossbred........ 26 37 41 36 
46s crossbred........... 17 23 27 25 
36/40s crossbred........ 154 21 24 22 


In Bradford tops the position is shown 
below: 


July, Dec., Mar., Dec., 
1914 1927 1928 1928 
Per Lb. d. d. d. q 
ae 323 53 57 473 
58s crossbred......... 26 ae 40 493 
56s crossbred......... 24 40 434 35 
50s crossbred......... 20 30 34 29 
40s prepared.......... 16 223 26% 223 


The following table shows a few 
prices of representative qualities of 
yarns: 


July, Dec., Mar., Dec. 
Per Lb. 1914 1927 1928 1928 
ed. oe? 24 “«. &. 

2/48s botany (64s) . 5/10 6/14 = 5/3 


2/104 4/5 4/6 4/1 
2/32s worsted med... 1/10 2/11 3/2 3/0 
2/16s worsted med... I1/ 8 2/5 2/74 2/54 

Prices published by the Wool Textile 
Delegation show that indigo serge, 16 
0z., 64s, which was at 8s. 9d. at the end 
of 1927, rose to 8s. 1ld. during the 
early months, and dropped to 8s. 1d. 
toward the end of the year. 


Outlook for 1929 


The outstanding factor in 1928 was 
the dislocation caused by the unwar- 
ranted rise in prices followed by the 
subsequent decline. In this respect 1929 
should be a steadier and less discon- 
certing year. Neither an uncomfortable 
rise nor a disastrous fall is likely. The 
trade has had enough experience of high 
prices to make it chary of following any- 
thing in the nature of a substantial 
advance. 

On the other hand, wool supplies year 
by year prove only just sufficient to 
meet actual needs, and consequently, 
despite rather larger supplies from most 
of the producing countries, there is no 
danger of any surplus. 

So far as the actual turnover of busi- 
ness is concerned, one helpful feature 
is that during the long downward trend 
of prices in 1928 every section of the 
trade, both at home and abroad, set 
itself to reduce stocks to the lowest pos- 
sible point. Hence the New Year starts 
from a healthy basis, and any develop- 
ment in consumption by the actual user 
must be quickly reflected through the 
different stages of production. 

Certain fundamental difficulties re- 
main. There is too much machinery in 
the world in relation to the world’s need 
for clothing, as well as in relation to 
the world’s wool supplies, and until 
this is remedied the actual productive 
processes are likely to be inadequately 
remunerated. Lean margins, therefore, 
seem likely to continue. 

So far as the United Kingdom is 
concerned, the demand for cloth at home 
cannot become normal until employ- 
ment in the staple industries also be- 
comes normal, and that is a long way 
from being achieved in the near future. 
Exports hold possibilities, but nothing 
more. 
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WORSTED YARNS 








Spinners Adopt New Cooperative Plan 
To Improve Merchandising 





Decide to Join Wool Institute and to 
Stop Booking No-Profit Business 


ECISION of a large proportion 
of the sales worsted yarn spindles 


of the country to join the Wool 
Institute in December of last year, was 
without doubt the outstanding develop- 
ment in the worsted yarn field during 
the year 1928, and it is probably the 
most important step ever taken by 
worsted spinners along cooperative 
lines. For this reason the year should 
be remembered as one in which the 
long extended endeavors made by leaders 
in the trade to bring order out of chaos 
through cooperation among the indi- 
vidual concerns, finally bore fruit. 
There had been many previous at- 
tempts by spinners to remedy ills which 
were causing many to retire from busi- 
ness through inability to secure fair 
prices for their product, but in no pre- 
vious endeavor had a sufficiently large 
percentage agreed to the program, to 
carry it into successful action. 


Co-operative Spirit Evolves 


Attempts to secure cooperation among 
spinners have been noted during the last 
three years, showing that development 
of a full realization that the industry 


was sick and needed attention was a 
gradual process. A long period of 
education was necessary before many in 
the trade were ready to sit down and 
discuss their affairs with others in the 
same line of endeavor. Only three years 
ago many worsted yarn spinners stated 
that there was nothing to be gained by 
acting in cooperation with their com- 
petitors and they believed that it would 
be undiplomatic to meet competitors 
face to face. 

At that time spinners in most every 
instance felt the only way to cure the 
very noticeable ills of the spinning trade 
was to let the old law of demand and 
supply take care of it. In other words 
they were prepared to wait for spindles 
to be forced out of business and for 
demand to increase, until at some un- 
determined time in the future supply and 
demand might against become more 
closely balanced and spinners again 
would enjoy prosperity. 

Leaders in the trade studied what 
other industries had done when they 
were in somewhat the same position as 
worsted yarn spinners, and they began 
to believe that the condition of their 





own business was not without hope, 
as its ills were not different except in 
detail from the ills of other trades. 


Spinners Conservative 


As this feeling grew there was a de- 
cided stressing by these leaders that 
there was to be no attempt to fix prices 
or do anything else that was either 
illegal or unethical. There was to be 
no attempt to take advantage of their 
customers, the manufacturers, by co- 
operatively holding prices at a high 
enough level to permit spinners to 
make a large profit. This was not 
the thought in their minds, but rather 
the desire to place the spinning business 
upon a more sound and scientific basis. 
The need of such a basis has been ap- 
parent more distinctly each year since 
the World War. 

Many worsted yarn plants in this 
country were started more than 25 years 
ago and in a large number of cases had 
been in control of the same family or 
interests during much of this time. This 
made it harder to secure cooperation and 
made the work of those who took a lead- 
ing part in the movement that finally 
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WORSTED YARNS 


WM. CRABTREE & SONS 


Manufacturers of 


Worsted Knitting Yarns 


In White, Colors, Oxfords, Twists 
and Heather Mixtures 
Office: Mills: 
Montgomery, N. Y. Montgomery, N. Y.—Newburgh, N. Y. 
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OXFORDS 
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Las resulted in sales worsted spinners 
joining the Wool Institute more difficult. 


Credit to Bradford Spinners 


A large measure of credit for the suc- 
cessful termination of it has been given 
io a small group consisting mainly of 
Bradford knitting yarn spinners who 
were the first to take concrete steps to 
place their affairs qn a more efficient 
merchandising foundation. They en- 
deavored more than a year ago to de- 
velop a uniform standard for costing 
their product and one of the leading 
engineering concerns of the country was 
employed to make a thorough study of 
knitting yarn spinning plants in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. While noth- 
ing definite came directly from this, the 
mere fact a large percentage of the knit- 
ting group was willing to consider this 
problem, gave encouragement that finally 
a definite program to remedy the situa- 
tion would be adopted. 

From this beginning members of the 
knitting yarn group developed a spirit 
that was entirely new with worsted yarn 
spinners in this country. From this 
time meetings were held and plans were 
considered whereby they might correct 
many of the ills of their business. They 
early came to the conclusion that it 
was not to their best interests to con- 
tinue he old policy of the spinning trade 
to take orders at less than cost of pro- 
ducing yarns in order to keep mills 
running full time. This has within re- 
cent years been one of the outstanding 
characteristics of the trade, spinners 
running their plants in many instances 
overtime on business which not only 
did not show them a profit but meant 
a definite loss on each pound sold. 


Outerwear Group Leads 


While the outerwear spinners did not 
make any attempt to fix prices at which 
their product should be sold, they did 
individually decide that it was unwise to 
sell their yarns for less than cost. 
During the last year it has been noted 
that knitting yarns were frequently sold 
on a more favorable basis for spinners 
than the corresponding counts in weav- 
ing yarns, showing that it was possible 
for spinners to improve their condition 
to a certain extent if a proper study of 
their affairs was made. Such a study 
had already brought about distinct im- 
provement in other industries where 
overproduction since the World War 
was just as noticeable as in the worsted 
yarn field. 

A short time after the cost survey of 
knitting yarn spinners in the Pennsyl- 
vania territory had been completed, the 
University of Pennsylvania was invited 
to make a study of spinners’ problems 
and the Industrial Research Department 
of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce of that institution, immedi- 
ately began to look into the matter from 
an unbiased standpoint, having already 
had experience through a number of 
similar surveys completed in other fields, 
notably that made for the metal trades. 

This department sent questionnaires 
to all knitting yarn spinners in the 


vicinity of Philadelphia which would 
give information regarding sales, pro- 
duction, etc., during the last ten years, 
to form a basis on which would be 
possible to obtain an accurate picture 
of the relation between supply and de- 
mand, seasonal changes in demand and 
other details necessary to give a com- 
plete statistical picture of this section 
of the yarn trade. _ 


Evolution a Slow Process 


From these various attempts to secure 
action along cooperative lines it may 
seem that the recent action of spinners 
in voting to join the Wool Institute was 
not a sudden decision nor one that re- 
sulted from a sudden action on the part 
of a few in the trade. It was rather the 
result of a long series of developments 
over a period of years and represents 
the fruits of endeavor of several leaders 
in the business who saw that for spin- 
ners to continue along the lines they 
had been following sigce the World War 
would mean placing the business in such 
an unsatisfactory condition that it would 
take many years to remedy the damage 
to those concerns which would have 
strength to survive. 

Much has already been accomplished 
to correct a part of spinners’ ills. A 
large number of concerns have already 
been forced out of business and many 
thousand spindles have been scrapped 
by mills which were unable to survive 
the unprofitable period of recent years. 
While there are still sufficient spindles 
in this country to product enough yarns 
within a portion of a year for the con- 
sumptive demands for the entire twelve 
months’ period, it is also true that 
equality between supply and demand was 
more closely approximated during the 
last year than at any time since over- 
expansion took place during the war. 

The reduction in spindles will make it 
less difficult for those now attempting to 
correct ills of the trade than had the 
same efforts been made three or four 
years ago. 

One of the most important lessons 
learned through experience during the 
last year by spinners is that the old idea 
of booking a large volume of business to 
run machinery irrespective of whether 
this business showed a profit or not is 
unwise. Manv of the most important 
sales yarn spinners operated for long 
periods on this principle and they made 
the strongest possible efforts to keep 
their machinery running full time on 
orders that in many instances showed 
them an actual loss on very pound 
turned out. 

An example of this kind was seen in 
the case of a New England Bradford 
weaving yarn mill which secured the 
reputation of being the lowest priced 
seller in the market. This plant was 
generally regarded as one of the most 
successful in the trade. being able to 
run dav and night while competitors 
had a difficult time to secure sufficient 
business to run only part time. 


Few Knew Their Costs 


Later developments showed that this 
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firm was booking business on the prin- 
ciple of under-selling competitors, and 
it had little or no idea of its costs. 
Effort was made to keep the machinery 
running at more than full time, single 
shift capacity, without care presumably 
whether the orders resulted in a prunt 
or not. The thought was that by operat- 
ing the mill at this rate, losses were 
reduced as compared with those that 
would be met if the mill refused to sell 
except at a profit. 

The concern in question later found 
that while it had been operating at one 
of the best rates of any spinner in the 
country, this fact merely increased its 
losses at a faster rate than competitors 
who took only business which showed 
them a profit. ; 

Many other spinners experienced a 
similar loss on such business. The year 
of 1928 was important in that the old 
idea of selling at cost or less to keep 
machinery running and organizations 
intact has been generally discarded. 
Progress in merchandising methods has 
been made and there are definite indica- 
tions that during the present year yarns 
will be sold more in line with wool re- 
placement values than at any time within 
recent years. 

The outerwear group of spinners is 
one of the best examples of this change 
in policy, this group having been the 
leader in the movement among spinners 
to refuse orders which did not at least 
permit them to break even. Results of 
this were to be seen in the market at 
many times during the last year when 
corresponding counts and grades of knit- 
ting yarns were selling at considerably 
higher prices than weaving yarn spin- 
ners were receiving for their product. 

Progress has also been made in keep- 
ing stocks of yarns within reasonable 
limits. Spinners now have come to 
the idea of closing their plants or run- 
ning only a part of their machinery in 
periods of dull demand, whereas they 
formerly ran full time, accumulating 
stock yarns with the intent of keeping 
their organizations intact, vainly hopeful 
that demand would soon increase so that 
they could liquidate this stock at a profit. 


Business Only With a Profit 


While there has been what a majority 
in the trade term a normal volume of 
men’s wear yarn business placed during 
the year, spinners of these qualities have 
with few exceptions been able to do no 
more than make a small, unimportant 
profit. Others expegienced an unsatis- 
factory year as a whole so far as profits 
were concerned, although possibly oper- 
ating at a fair rate. In this section 
of the market the complaint of spinners 
is not so much against the volume of 
business received but rather that this 
business was taken at prices which did 
not cover replacement cost. 

In contrast to this the outerwear 
group has booked a volume of business 
as large as the previous year, and larger 
in a number of instances with mills in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia. They have 
also been able to increase their spinning 
margins so that the same volume of busi- 
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dye works in the world. 
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delivery service—that 
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ness taken this year will show a much 
larger profit than last. 


Price Trend 


A review of the price trend during 
1928 indicates that lowest prices for 
most counts were obtained at the begin- 
ning of the year. While greatest ad- 
vances have since taken place in the 
medium grades, yarns generally were 
obtainable at that time at prices that 
were not repeated, with rare exceptions, 
later in the year. 

In January 1928 it was possible to buy 
2-20s,50s, for knitting purposes at $1.30 
or slightly lower, this count advancing 
from that time until a $1.50 level was 
reached at the middle of the year. Ad- 
vances of yarns spun from quarter and 
three-eighths have been one of the out- 
standing developments of the year and 
the assertion was frequently heard at the 
end of 1928 that there would be little 
domestic wool in these grades left by 
the time the new clip came upon the 
market. 

Bradford weaving yarns were quoted 
in January, 1928 on the the basis of 
$1.40 for 2-32s, quarter blood; $1.55 to 
$1.60 for 2-36s, three eights; $1.75 for 
2-40s half blood; $1.95 for 2-50s. Ad- 
vances in these counts took place within 
the month and in February 2-20s, 
quarter blood, 50s grade, had been raised 
10c. a pound, when spinners were quot- 
ing this count at $1.40. Weaving counts 
spun on the Bradford system also were 
quoted higher, spinners holding 2-32s, 
quarter blood, 74c. above January; ad- 
vances in half blood and fine were not 
so drastic, and in February 2-50s were 
selling only 24c. higher than the month 
previous. In March 2-32s, quarter 
blood, was quoted at $1.524, an ad- 
vance of 124c. from the beginning of 
the year. 


Medium Grades Strong 


In the latter part of March 2-36s, 
three eighths was held at $1.65, a rise 
of 10c. since the first of the year; the 
advance in 2-40s half blood was also 
10c., while 2-50s, high half blood, spun 
on the Bradford system advanced only 
5c., being quoted late in March at $2.00. 
Outerwear counts were held at $1.40 to 
$1.45, in March, for 2-20s,50s, an in- 
crease of 10 to 15c. as compared with 
January. 

The market continued to show strength 
throughout March and April, particu- 
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larly in the medium grades, and in April 
outerwear spinners were holding 2-2Us, 
50s, at 24c. higher than in the previous 
month, then quoting $1.424 as the mini- 
mum. Other yarns spun from quarter 
or three eights were higher, being due 
to the advances in the raw material 
market at that time and 2-36s, three 
eighths, was selling at prices 24c. higher 
than in March, spinners holding this 
count at $1.674 to $1.70. 

As the market was advancing during 
the first quarter of the year, manufac- 
turers were active buyers, placing con- 
tracts for large amounts which gave 
spinners one of the best quarters they 
had enjoyed for some time. A number 
of outerwear spinners experienced the 
largest volume of business in March 
that they had booked for more than four 
years. 

Medium grades of wool continued 
strong during the following months and 
in July spinners advanced prices of 
2-32s, quarter blood, to $1.624, a rise 
of 224c. as compared with the begin- 
ning of the year; a similar increase 
took place in 2-36s. three eighths, which 
was priced at $1.774 to $1.80 in July. 
Lack of strength in finer wools made it 
difficult for spinners to raise prices of 


fine yarns and 2-50s Bradford was 
quoted at $2.00 for 64s quality in July 
or only 5c. higher than in the first 
month of last year. 


Fine Yarns Sluggish 


There was little change in quotations 
during the last quarter of the year with 
the exception of a slight reduction made 
from the peak in prices of outerwear 
counts which were reduced through 
competition for fall business back to 
$1.45 for 2-20s,50s, this count having 
been up to $1.50 for the months pre- 
vious. Late last year this figure was 
increased again and spinners were sell- 
ing on the basis of $1.474 for this count 
late in the year with several asking 
$1.50, the peak of the year, for further 
contracts in December. 

From these figures it may be seen 
that the feature of the price trend of 
yarns during the year was the rise in 
counts spun from medium grades. Yarns 
spun from fine grades of wool showed 
scant increase so far as spinners’ quota- 
tions were concerned, many finding that 
business was actually being done at . 
prices little different at the end of the 
year, from those which had been named 
in January, 1928. 


Tops and Noils [rregular 





Fine 


Tops 


Declined 


While Fine Noils Rose 


HE wool top market during 1928 

had a rather checkered career. 
Strong prices reached for merino tops 
in the first half of the year were not 
maintained. The greatest manufactur- 
ing activity and consumption of the 
year was seen in the closing quarter but 
on a lower price level. 

Fine tops opened the year at $1.38, 
were maintained for four months 
around $1.45, but closed the year at 
$1.35, a decline of 3c per pound. Do- 
mestic 50s top sold in January at an 
average price of $1.06, rose to $1.18 
in June and closed the year at $1.15, a 
gain for the year of 9c per pound. 


Prices on Noils 


The price movement of fine noils ran 
contrary throughout the year to that of 
fine tops. The strong prices obtained 
were much of a help to topmakers, who 
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in the latter half of the year had to mark 
down values to close business. The fine 
noil demand was very good and prices 
ran up in the late fall to a high point of 
$1.05 as against the January average 
price of 85c. 

Quarter blood noils were in moderate 
demand only. Prices were generally 
firm moving from an average price of 
58c in January to 63c in June and clos- 
ing the year around 60c. 

The table herewith compares average 
noil prices Jan. 1 for years named: 


1927 1928 1929 

Cents Cents Cents 

ORs sk «0 a'w sc cade.as 78 83 95 
} blood....... sisi era eae 72 76 90 
ed awn cx oivd'ececnle ta 65 68 78 
a xo: reas occ Halt ewc axes 60 62 65 
DR wiisch eu k bwedewoe es 53 58 58 
ES Sis ee Sado 50 53 55 
ig ai conte ele 48 50 52 
Medium wool clean 100 102 
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~ WOONSOCKET 
Spinning Company 


Fine Woolens and 
Merino Yarns 





Worsted Yarns for the Weaving and | 
Knitting Trade. | 


Genappe Yarns in All Sizes. 


Novelty Yarns, Loops, 
Knots, Spirals. 
Belgium System 
1874—CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS—1929 | 
BRISTOL, R. I. 


CHAS. B. ROCKWELL, Treas. 
Cc. B. ROCKWELL, Jr., Ass’t Treas. 


DYEING 
We Specialize in Commission Dyeing, both 
Yarns and Raw Stock on Franklin Process 
System. 
JOHN F. BRESETTE 
Supt. of Dyeing 


Woonsocket, R. I. 


Eugene L. Jalbert, Treas. and Mgr. 
Percy A. Legge, Selling Agents 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston 


Now—The Bristol, R. I., Plant of the 
COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 








Nicetown G. F. Landman Corp. 
N y 308 Chestnut St. 
Dye orks Philadelphia 
Dyers of 
WORSTED and WOOLEN WORSTED YARNS 
YARNS, HOSIERY, and 
WOOL RAW STOCK Weaving and Knitting 


WORSTEDS 


French and Bradford Spun; White 
Vigoureaux, Colors, Double and Twist 
Heather Mixtures. 


COTTON 


Twist Yarns; Cotton, Worsted, Silk 
Twists. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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pearing. Imports are beginning to gain 
and domestic wool combing has been 
maintained steadily around 80% of ca- 
pacity. As the demand for broadcloth 
and similar fabrics continues to be 
good, it is believed that manufacturers 
will come into the market soon for addi- 
tional supplies of fine noils. 

Some call is noted for the fine re- 
combed colored noils, but little is 
available. Specialty noils show signs of 
increased interest. Considerable quanti- 
ties of rayon noils have gone into con- 
sumption. White silk noils, which were 
rather quiet for several weeks, are 
showing more activity. 

Imports of these materials are oc- 
curring with increased regularity. 
American consumers are largely de- 
pendent upon foreign supplies of these 
commodities. Cashmere, alpaca and 
camelhair imports are now increasing. 


Noils Scarce at Bradford 


Noils are none too plentiful in the 
Bradford district. Worsted manufactur- 
ing is still quiet there. The smallness 
of Bradford stocks tends to sustain 
prices. Boston buyers have been in that 
market recently for fine carbonized noils 
and have also taken some fine and fine 
crossbred noils. Fine carbonized noils 
are selling in Bradford at 8lc. which 
with duty, freight and conditions added, 
gives landed price of $1.10. 

Stocks held by dealers declined con- 
siderably during the third quarter of the 
year, but from all appearance the fourth 
quarter witnessed a new accumulation 
of noils particularly of the finer grades. 
Supplies of crossbred noils at present 
are more than adequate to meet the gen- 
eral trading demand of the market. In 
the matter of price, the finer qualities 
are either too high or the medium 
qualities are too low. During the next 
month or two the usually wide price 
gap between the two classes will prob- 
ably be diminished. 


Wool Top Situation 


The wool combing situation as a 
whole seems very promising, and top- 
makers anticipate a continuance of the 
good business now in evidence. Much 
however will depend upon the further 
placing of orders for worsted fabrics 
in the New York goods market. Fine 
tops which have been somewhat de- 
pressed in price owing to easier values 
on fine domestic wools, have made a 
price recovery during recent weeks and 
are now selling 4c. higher than the 4 
blood tops. Manufacturers of fine tops 
are expecting a strong market for these 
commodities. 

In low crossbreds, 40s and 36s from 
New Zealand wools are moving more 
freely. The 36s have a particular lus- 
ter and are especially valuable in the 
production of astrakhan yarns used in 
the construction of women’s outerwear 
fabrics. 

A low-grade top coming into more 
prominence is made from low grade 
wool from Buenos Aires grading 6s, 
and as the wool arrives in the carpet 
wool class paying a duty of 12c per 


grease pound, these tops are obtainable 
on a 78-90c basis. 

The general outlook is considered 
good for both tops and noils. Business 
held up by inventory conditions is 
being slowly released. The course of 
the wool market as well as of manu- 
facturing in 1929, will, in the main, 
determine the prices of these com- 
modities. In the case of noils in 
particular the balance between worsted 
output and woolen consumption will be 
an important factor. 


Women’s Wool Goods Seek 
Closer Consumer Contact 
(Continued from page 133) 


vised as to give an effect of texture 
different from that which the cloth 
actually has. Although the majority of 
patterns require the repetition of the 
motif with fair frequency because of 
the limited size of most printing rollers, 
it is noteworthy that the Pacific has a 
new group of designs in process which 
present a complete picture about 30 in. 
wide by 40 in. long. These designs are 
conceived for use in beach coats, a panel 
showing this one picture complete, being 
arranged for the back of the coat. 

“In the promotion of fabrics for 
women’s wear what do you think of the 
value of labels carrying the mill’s name 
or brand, supplied to customers for use 
in made-up garments?” Mr. Merrill was 
asked. 


Label Sometimes a Liability 


“T do not think much of them,” he 
replied. “The retailer as a whole does 
not like to use them because he does 
not want to be tied down to a particular 
source of supply. I find that the average 
retailer prefers his own label or none 
at all. 

“The label bearing the mill name may 
often bring the mill into disfavor with 
the consumer since the most usual fault 
which a woman finds with a dress is in 
the make—it is ill fitting, it pulls out 
at the seams, it is made with an in- 
sufficient hem. It is rare that the fabric 
fails in service or that the garment is 
worn as long as the reasonable life even 
of a lower grade piece of goods. 

“All the ill impressions which these 
things give are erroneously laid at the 
door of the mill if the garment carries 
its label. On the other side of the 
picture, if these faults of make-up do not 
exist and the garment is satisfactory, 
even then the label is of little use in 
gaining repeat business for the average 
woman never buys the same sort of 
dress a second time.” 


The Use of a Brand 


“Ts there no value to a brand?” Mr. 
Merrill was asked. 

“For a particular mill and for a short 
period,” he said, “there may be some 
value to a brand, yet when the fabric 
has been promiscuously copied and re- 
duced in quality by competitors, the 
brand becomes a liability. One mill’s 
production of a cloth which is in de- 
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mand will clothe only a small portion 
of the women in the country. If perhaps 
20% of the industry’s production of a 
certain fabric is of suitably high grade 
and the remaining 80% is coarse in 
feel or low in quality, eight out of every 
ten women who wear this sort of goods, 
are going to be dissatisfied and they will 
turn to something else the next time 
they buy. 

“Silks and cottons have a soft feel 
where they come in contact with the 
skin, and, with women’s present mini- 
mum of underclothing, wool goods too 
must have this soft character if they 
are to be worn much as a dress fabric. 
The opportunity for high grade goods 
is greater than ever before.” 

“Wherein does style creation and pro- 
motion in wool goods differ from similar 
functions in cottons and silks?” the in- 
terviewer asked. 

“T do not see any radical difference,” 
said Mr. Merrill, “In style creation and 
promotion between wool goods and cot- 
ton and silks. In the direct process of 
styling, however, especially where color 
enters into the question, wool colorings 
and their relation to the finished gar- 
ment must be given particular con- 
sideration. 

“The ball room colors are different 
from the colors of the ball field. You 
must distinguish between fabrics meant 
for formal dress and those for sports 
wear, and use colors suitable for this 
ultimate use. Except for many lines 
of coatings, the great majority of 
women’s woolens and worsteds are used 
for out-of-door and informal wear, and 
they will be most successful when de- 
signed and promoted with this use in 
mind. Cottons to some extent and silks 
very largely may be styled and promoted 
with formal dress in mind.” 


Approach to the Consumer 


“What methods would you advocate, 
Mr. Merrill, for the most successful 
style promotion ?” asked the interviewer. 

“The most successful style promotion 
I have seen,” he said, “has come through 
cooperation between the mill and the 
leading style magazines, particularly 
those which are read by the garment 
trade and retailer but including to some 
extent the consumer periodicals. The 
showing of photographs of fabrics and 
made-up garments in such media has 
proved very helpful. But there is still 
the barrier of caution and hand-to- 
mouth buying, which makes mill opera- 
tion difficult and prevents the consumer 
from seeing many of the good things 
offered new each season by mill stylers.” 

“What can be done to get closer to 
the consumer?” Mr. Merrill was asked. 

“As a final step, the mill can control 
garment plants and retail outlets and 
so present to the consumer the things 
which fabric stylers believe are the most 
salable. I would not be surprised to 
find that such a development may come 
in the near future. Retailers are too in- 
different and garment makers too cau- 
tious to permit manufacturers of fabrics 
to profit fully from the ideas which 


their styling departments develop each 
season.” 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





Further Displacement of Foreign by 
Domestic Wool Is Likely in 1929 


Crossbreds Advanced Strongly 
Stability With Little Advance in Merinos 


HE headline of our 1928 wool re- 
view “Domestic Wools Forged to 
the Front In 1927 and Are Likely 
to Figure Conspicuously In 1928,” was 
fulfilled to the letter, and the outlook 
continues favorable to relatively in- 
creased consumption of native grown 
wools during 1929; and this apart from 
any question of tariff, so it would seem. 
If a higher tariff is placed on compet- 
ing foreign wools this would leave the 
way open for growers to obtain better 
prices on their farm products and 
manufacturing demand might be checked 
somewhat, but domestic material would 
be still relatively the cheapest spot wool 
available. A lowering of the tariff on 
46s and below would have apparently 
little effect on the general domestic wool 
situation. Higher tariff on foreign 
merinos would not necessarily mean that 
higher prices would be obtained on 
domestic merinos. In the long run the 
world wool market operates to prevent 
exorbitant rates being placed on do- 
mestic wools. 
The wool outlook from the English 
standpoint is regarded hopefully but 


with a good deal of caution. The weight 
of wool still to come onto the market 
and the general determination to resist 
any unhealthy upward movement gives 
promise of a steadiness in the course of 
values, which will have a tendency to 
create confidence. There should be 
ample wool to supply normal require- 
ments. Year after year supplies of raw 
material in the consuming centers have 
been so limited as to place a premium 
on early offerings in the primary mar- 
kets. It is, however, important to bear 
in mind that merinos and fine crossbreds 
are appreciably cheaper than they were 
a year ago, while medium and coarse 
crossbreds are on the average a trifle 
dearer. 


Domestic Wool Prices 


Domestic wools opened the year 1929 
generally higher priced than at the be- 
ginning of 1928, approximately 9% for 
the market as a whole, but irregularly 
distributed, the crossbred, #s and } 
bloods, gaining 15%, while the merinos 
advanced 3% only. Prices in the table 
herewith approximate to the average 














in 1928; 


and while strict accuracy is not claimed 
the situation is substantially as shown: 


—Fleece Wools-Grease —. 


January June January 
1928 192 
Merino. 48c 50c 49c 
Crossbred 47}c 56c 55¢ 
—Territory Wools-Clean—. 
Merino $1.08 $1.16 $1.12 
Crossbred..... as 90 1.04 1.03 


In one important respect the year 
1929 opened very differently from 1928 
inasmuch as the contracting of wool on 
the sheep’s back is supposed to be less 
than two million pounds as compared 
with about 40 million pounds a year 
ago, which ran up into 100 million 
pounds by the end of January, 1928. 
Wool sellers and manufacturers alike 
are facing a period of tariff uncertainty 
in which the probabilities seem to favor 
higher duties on wools, although non- 
competitive foreign wools may be placed 
on a lower basis. 


Medium Domestic Sold Fast 


The domestic clip acquired so early 
last year, was turned over rapidly so 
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From year to year, hundreds of new names 
are added to the list of LOGEMANN baling- 
press users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of 
LOGEMANN baling-presses increase stead- 
ily, denoting the satisfaction derived from 
this equipment. 


But— 
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operator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN 
line of balers for yarn, waste and finished 
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its purpose. 
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far as medium wools were concerned, 
but larger profits would have been made 
if the trade had not been so hasty. In 
the fine wools the case was different. 
All through the year there was an ample 
supply and the strong advance made in 
prices on medium wools was not re- 
flected in fine wool values which ended 
the year with little change. 

Medium wools in 1928 made a steady 
advance and open the new year at high 
prices for the period. Throughout the 
year there was a relative shortage of 
medium materials while on the other 
hand supplies of domestic fine wool were 
fully adequate to mill consumption. 


Wool Manufacturing Gains 


Wool manufacturing in the United 
States came to the close of the year 
1928 on a rising trend of activity. Both 
branches of manufacturing, woolen and 
worsted, in November were at the high 
points of the year and the movement is 
likely to swing well along in the new 
year when worsteds may begin to show 
a seasonal decline with woolens making 
the usual seasonal advance. Taking 
manufacturing as shown by machine 
hours for 1926 as the base, the follow- 
ing comparison is possible between the 
two branches of the industry: 


Woolen Worsted 
Spindles Spindles 
and Cards and Combs 
1926.. 100 100 
SUE ssé giseie vs So xe Gus 104 101 
ER are ene 106 88 
ee 115 104 


It will be seen from the above that 
woolen manufacture for the 11 months 
of 1928 was 6% more active than in 
1926, while on the other hand worsted 
manufacturing was 12% less active. 

Consumption of domestic and foreign 
wool for clothing purposes for the 
period January-November over the last 
three years is shown herewith: 


Domestic Foreign 
ME ots natiawes 297,931,000 70,603,000 
eer ais hina wee 286,706,000 104,947,000 
WES ist ox bn eae 224,200,000 131,414,000 


It is quite evident from the above 
showing that consumption of domestic 
wools shows a rising trend, while con- 
sumption of foreign wools is very much 
on the down grade. Taking 1926 as the 
base year with either yearly or monthly 
consumption at 100, then the following 
comparison covering volume and char- 
acter of all wool consumed is possible: 


Foreign 
Clothing and 
Domestic Carpet 
1926... 100 100 
19al.s. 125 92 
DN Slo aga Sicha ok ws 130 82 
BS NS cio oso slow ae 141 95 


Reports of wool consumption cover 
approximately 85% only of the industry. 
The American Woolen Co. for example 
reports its machine statistics but gives 
no information regarding either wool 
stocks or consumption. Wool consump- 
tion figures as reported must there- 
fore be increased 15% to give approxi- 
mate amount of wool utilized annually 
in the United States. Assuming that 
the percentage of domestic wool utilized 
by non-reporting mills would be similar 


to that reported and adding 15% to re- 
ported totals the following table gives 
approximate consumption and produc- 
tion of domestic wools for years named: 


Consumption Production 
es 382,400,000 340,000,000 
1927................. 366,300,000 323,500,000 
a re 285,800,000 311,500,000 
1925. 305,300,000 301,100,000 
1924. 324,300,000 282,300,000 
1923. 287,400,000 266,100,000 


Decline in Imports 


During the last four or five years 
arrivals of domestic wool into Boston 
have shown a strongly upward trend, 
while conversely imports into the city 
exhibit a marked decline. There is 
little doubt but that the high tariff ac- 
counts for the declining trend in im- 
ports and by the same sign business in 
domestic wools has been on an increas- 
ing scale. 

Approximate receipts and imports 
into Boston for the last four years are 
shown herewith: 


Foreign Domestic Total 
(In Thousands, last 000’s omitted) 
Wivincsane 90,000 210,000 300,000 
1927. 122,000 217,000 339,000 
RRS 171,000 170,000 341,000 
1925. 162,000 134,000 296,000 


The noticeable feature of the latest 
Government wool stock report giving 
total wool holdings in the United States 
is the low point to which mill wool 
stocks have fallen. The table here- 
with gives third quarter wool holdings 
for the years indicated and the point to 
be noted is that manufacturers’ holdings 
Sept. 29, 1928, were approximately 50 
million pounds below the average of the 
preceding seven years, while stocks of 
dealers and pools were about four 
million pounds above the average Sep- 
tember holdings: 


Dealers and 


Manufacturers and Pools 
Ss. Lbs. 

Ws Sogo ois pS einai 293,876,000 231,307,000 
1923. 223,883,000 250,865,000 
1924. 211,515,000 179,455,000 
i 182,505,000 190,504,000 
NT his: 5i6.005 161,943,000 213,770,000 
DN nce eetasieea acca 175,436,000 181,671,000 
Average Sept. stocks.... 208,191,000 207,928,000 
PE a acunmess ee 158,346,000 211,470,000 


Competition for Wool 


Competition for wool, the raw ma- 
terial, has the world over been forcing 
prices upward; on the other hand, com- 
petition at the selling end of semi- and 
fully-manufactured goods has had the 
opposite effect. Sellers of wool and 
buyers of wool products have dominated 
the situation inversely. This situation 
is likely to continue for some time 
longer, fundamentally because the pro- 
duction of raw wool does not seem to 
be keeping pace with the growth in 
the wool using populations, while the 
machinery of the world, including the 
United States in particular, seems much 
more than adequate to the processing 
of the raw materials into wearable 
fabrics. 

The entire textile industry has passed 
through an exceedingly disappointing 
period, largely due to the inflation of 
raw material values. The underlying 
assumption of this point of view is that 
if wools were cheaper, people would 
wear more clothing. They might pur- 
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chase more or they might not; in any 
event, so far as the United States is 
concerned, the idea that the general pub- 
lic could absorb the full product of 
existing wool machinery seems hardly 
credible. 

The great strength shown in the 
foreign markets is sustaining sentiment 
to a marked degree. The question of 
the disposal of fine domestic wools 
without a price decline is occupying the 
attention of the trade, but the general 
opinion of the market is that stocks of 
these wools are not likely to be burden- 
some and that, as a matter of fact, they 
are barely sufficient to cover the pros- 
pective mill consumption over the next 
few months which must elapse before 
the new domestic clip becomes avail- 
able. Wool houses with substantial 
stocks of fine wools seem quite confi- 
dent that the mill demand as it develops 
from week to week will easily take care 
of the available accumulation. 

At the beginning of the fourth 
quarter of 1928 dealers and pools had 
large quantities of fine wool but in 
October there was rather extensive mill 
purchasing which went on right up to 
the election and since then there have 
been further purchases by mills. De- 
creasing supplies of medium wool led 
to higher values placed upon their 
dwindling stocks by wool holders. 
Since Sept. 30 when the Government 
stock report covered the general wool 
situation there has been considerable 
purchasing and consumption of these 
types of wool and the total amount in 
the United States is now said to be very 
small. 


Wools in August 


At the beginning of August there 
were approximately 32 million pounds 
of foreign wools held in bond Boston, 
of which about 60% belonged to manu- 
facturers. Values of fine wools were 
said to be on the bottom. During the 
first six months of the year medium 
wools had a good run and prices moved 
upward steadily until there was a 
stretch of 6c. per grease pound between 
delaine and 4 blood. The unexpectedly 
low level upon which the American 
Woolen Co. opened its standard serges 
and similar fabrics had little effect 
either on wool sentiment or wool prices. 

An English authority discussing the 
world wool situation stated that the 
absence of a normal competition from 
the United States during the year had 
been seriously felt. The lessened con- 
sumption of the American mills had 
also coincided with an increased supply 
of domestic wool. This naturally re- 
sulted in a very limited demand for the 
more expensive foreign wools. 

The first half of 1928 was on the 
whole satisfactory to the wool trade. 
Mill buying had been just as good as 
the previous year even though higher 
prices had to be paid. Those who con- 
tracted for wool on the sheep’s back 
made their purchases on a level practi- 
cally the lowest for the year and were 
able to turn over these wools at a fair 
profit. The trade generally continued 
optimistic. Several Boston wool mer- 
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chants were present at the first annual 
meeting of the Wool Institute, Inc. 
The buying and selling of wools is 
a comparatively simple proposition as 
compared with the carrying of wool all 
through the processes of manufacturing 
up to the fabric and from thence 
through distributive channels to the ul- 
timate consumer. Wool manufacturing 
is greatly over-machined and this is one 
of the chief causes of its present unsat- 
isfactory condition. One statement of 
particular interest to raw wool men was 
the showing derived from an extensive 
questionnaire that the average con- 
sumer is 50% drawn to cloth by fabric, 
30% by style and 10% only by price. 
In mid-April the wool selling season 
outside of the United States had con- 
cluded in the principal Colonial centers 
and in South Africa and South America 


there was very little wool left. Re- 
ports from all the primary markets in- 
dicated a very firm closing with values 
on most wools at the highest point of 
the season. The fine and low cross- 
breds made the largest enhancement in 
values. Summer Street was watching 
the West very closely. Shearing had 
started up in good earnest in Utah and 
other states. 


Wool Trade Inventory 


The annual inventory of the Boston 
Wool Trade Association giving stocks 
of unsold foreign and domestic wool, 
tops and noils, as of Jan. 5, 1929, 
amounted to 75,500,000 lb., as compared 
with 55,720,000 lb. on the same date 
1928; 81,419,000 for 1927; 62,242,000 
Ib. for 1926; 49,259,000 for 1925; 
73,792,000 for 1924. 


Normal Substitute Demand in 1928 





Substantial Business Done in All 
Sorts on Rising Price Scale 


LTHOUGH nothing of a statistical 
character is available as to produc- 
tion and consumption of recovered ma- 
terials for 1928, the steadiness of woolen 
machinery month by month and in- 
creased rag imports suggest alike that 
1928 was as favorable for substitute 
manufacturers as the two previous 
years. Demand for graded rags has 
now eased off somewhat, but prices have 
not been affected. Lower values on 
mixed softs are a help to graders, some 
of whom have acquired further confi- 
dence as well as supplies, expecting a 
larger demand in the near future. 
Arrivals of woolen rags and clips are 
in larger volume, and it is quite evident 
that importers are under the impression 
that the mill demand will continue good. 
Total imports this year will probably 
run 3 million pounds ahead of 1927. 
Imports of wool waste were continuous 
throughout 1928, but the total will run 
behind 1927. Spinning waste was the 
chief type of import, but near the end 
of 1928 soft wastes, like white and col- 
ored laps and carbonized cards, arrived 
in small quantities. 


A Fair Year Was Passed 


Recovered wool manufacturers had a 
fair year but out of line, as in textiles 
generally, with the full swing of pros- 
perity seen in other industries. At 
present activity in these plants is not 
general and it is a mistake to suggest 
that anything like a boom is in evidence. 

As the heavyweight opening ap- 
proaches, some substantial buying ahead 
is not unlikely. Just at present, how- 
ever, mills are buying from hand-to- 
mouth, placing small orders for the ma- 
terials they require and asking for quick 
delivery. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that reworked wool manufacturers 
have any large stocks of desirable rags 
in their possession. For a considerable 
time they have been purchasing accord- 
ing to their immediate requirements and 


this fact is favorable to the old rag mar- 
ket when the actual turn for the better 
arrives. 


Census of 1927 


Census of wool manufacture for 1927 
indicates a substantial decline in the 
recovered wool industry for that year 
as compared with 1925. The table here- 
with gives the situation in brief: 


Pound 





.—_ 
1927 1925 
Number of plants engaged.. . 55 68 
Production of recovered fiber. 40,823,000 67,543,000 
Total rag imports.......... 19,409,000 20,100,000 
Total rag exports........... 14,293,000 9,500,000 


It is somewhat significant of condi- 
tions in 1928 that imports of rags and 
clips into the United States for the first 
nine months of the year are given as 
15,895,000 1b., compared with 13,827,000 
Ib. in the similar period of 1927. 

Reworked wool manufacturers are ob- 
taining slightly better prices on their 
products, but are somewhat fearful lest 
further rise in rags should compel an- 
other advance in processed stocks and 
so check expansion of mill purchasing. 
Knit stocks are in better demand and 
graders are able to persuade consumers 
to look at the price matter more reason- 
ably. The mixed rag situation, how- 
ever, continues to be so strong that 
graders must obtain better prices on the 
sorts they can sell or operate at a loss. 
It is claimed that there is an actual 
shortage of mixed materials. It remains 
to be seen whether woolen mills and 
shoddy manufacturers will pay prices 
on graded rags based upon current mar- 
ket value of mixed softs and cloth. 

Foreign knit stocks are arriving 
steadily and the matter of tariff revision 
is now becoming a topic of general con- 
versation. If the rag industry were a 
little better organized than it seems to 
be, it probably could make out a strong 
case for a higher duty on foreign rags; 
even carbonized rags come in on a 7c. 
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duty and wool flocks which are a manu- 
factured product from old rags, pay no 
higher duty than an old rag. 


Foreign Rag Arrivals 


Foreign rags are coming in rather 
freely, covering the following wide 
range: Stockings, fine white, cashmere, 
jazz clips and white British knit. A 
recent feature of the Dewsbury market 
has been a sharp demand for stockings 
for export to the United States. Prices 
on a number of such rags have ad- 
vanced under the urgent demand. The 
English home trade looks with disap- 
proval on the advance, not being in a 
position to pay higher prices for manu- 
facturing purposes. Consumers of rags 
in the United States have shown more 
of a tendency this year to purchase 
foreign rags direct. 

Discussing the high price of mixed 
rags, a leading packer stated that the 
cost of collecting is much higher than 
in pre-war times and that fewer ma- 
terials are available, a notable lack being 
found in women’s wear old rags. The 
collector has to go over more territory 
in order to accumulate material and in- 
stead of the familiar wagon and horse 
he now uses an auto truck. 

Referring to increased quantities of 
old materials containing rayon, a well- 
known factor in reworked wool states 
that price is a chief consideration in 
their disposal. “Anything can be used 
at a price.” Satinet manufacturers are 
considered likely users of these ma- 
terials. Several substantial orders have 
been placed in the foreign market for 
old rayon rags. When the percentage 
of rayon is relatively small the materials 
can be carbonized yielding a pure wool 
content. 


Rag Collections Short 


Collections of old rags in the United 
States are smaller than before the war 
and in addition have undergone a 
marked change in character. This is 
occurring to some degree in many of the 
rag collection sections of the world. An 
advice from Moscow states that col- 
lectors are having a hard time as most 
of the people in the Russian cities are 
saving their rags for use in making 
patches on their clothing. It would al- 
most seem as though Russia would be 
a good buyer of American rags for 
manufacturing purposes, but the bulk of 
the rather large imports to Soviet 
Russia in 1928 were old clothing, 
though classified as rags in the export 
lists. 

It is also observable that foreign 
houses are much more active in the 
American market at this time, and 
many offerings are being made not only 
of the types of rags that find a ready 
sale in the United States but of other 
rags which have no outlet here al- 
though the fact does not seem to be 
known by the would-be exporters. 

Late advices from the Dewsbury rag 
market state that there is little change 
in the general situation which remains 
sluggish. Supplies are not plentiful, 
but are sufficient to meet the restricted 
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mill demand. Stockings have been in 
larger export demand and American 
buying has been on a larger scale of 
late. 

Business was slow in wool wastes 
at the close of 1928. There was not 
enough mill buying to establish firm 
values. General opinion was in favor 
of higher fabrics prices and although 
this might not help the price situation 
in wastes to the extent of providing a 
basis for a return to 1928 peak prices, 
it would at least maintain values at or 
near current average level. 

Threads showed steady consuming de- 
mand. Concessions were difficult to 
obtain from the larger houses and al- 
though the output of mill wastes had 
been larger during the previous month 
or two, consumption held up very well 
and there were no such stocks as to 
cause any apprehension. 


Good Wastes Firm 


Good wastes, white and colored, of 
the worsted variety. continue to hold 
firm to established values. The bulk 
of current business runs on fine ma- 
terials. Good colored stocks are strong. 
No very large mill demand is necessary 
to keep the best fine light colored 
threads at a high price level. The 
situation is similar in fine colored waste. 

Stocks of wool wastes in general are 
large enough at this time to exceed 
consuming demand, but an expansion of 
mill buying is confidently expected as 
the year advances. Increased activity 
shown in the woolen branch of manu- 
facturing during October and November 
is not unlikely to gain in momentum 
and carry right over into the first 
month or two of the new year. Mills 
desiring choice materials have to pay 
firm prices. Good card wastes seem to 
be moving more freely. 

The mill demand is running to fine 
stuff and the fine card, whether dusted 
or carbonized, is in fairly steady call. 
The supply, however, has been ample 
for months. Some of the cheaper 
colored woolen threads are being gar- 
netted, and the low price at which they 
are offered brings them into partial 
competition with low knit stocks of the 
“shoddy” manufacturer. 

The market for fine lap waste is 
strong in Boston and prices up to re- 
cently have been relatively low in Brad- 
ford so that it has been possible for 
someone to import lap waste, ten bales 
arriving recently. 


Waste Prices Compared 


Compared with a year ago prices on 
all sorts of worsted wastes are on a 
higher level, the advance during the 
year being relatively larger than the ad- 
vance in wool prices. The following 
table compares approximate prices on 
several standard sorts at this time with 
those prevailing a year ago. 


Jan., Jan., 
1929 1928 Advance 
Fine lap waste........... $1.25 $1.16 9c. 
Fine colored lap..... 1.08 .92 l6c. 
Fine white threads. . 5 .92 . 83 9c. 
blood threads........ ; .65 .58 5c. 
ne colored threads...... . 48 .38 10, 
Fine card waste.......... -55 . 48 7c. 
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In the Bradtord waste market, orders 
from the United States fell off near the 
close of 1928 but trade with the Con- 
tinent was fairly good. Spinning wastes 
were in short supply and prices were 
firmly maintained. Good business with 
the United States is expected in late 
January. 

The Bradford magket unlike the Bos- 
ton market ended the year on a lower 
level of prices for its soft waste as the 
following table indicates: 





Jan., Jan., 


1929 1928 Change 

Fine drawing lap......... 44d. 47d. Off 3d. 
2 Boone drawing lap....... 22d. 20d. Up 2d. 
ine colored lap.......... 35d. 38d. 3d. 
4 blood drawing lap....... 20d. 19d. Up ld. 


In spinning wastes all grades of white 
threads made an advance for the year at 
Bradford as shown herewith: 


Jan., Jan., 
1929 1928 Advance 
Pine threads............. 35d. 31d. 4d. 
4 blood threads.......... 31d. 29d. 2d. 
# blood threads.......... 23d. 21d. 2d. 
4 blood threads.......... 22d. 19d. 3d. 


Mergers and Trade Association Activities 
(Continued from page 178) 





laws should be strengthened, I earnestly 
hope that the immediate demand will be 
for the creation of another Industrial 
Commission to give thorough and scien- 
tific study to the question, to the end 
that a workable program will be evolved 
which will command the confidence of 
Congress and the public to such an ex- 
tent that political log rolling will play 
a small part in its final consideration 
and adoption. 

Such a commission should be created 
by act of Congress and should consist 
of representatives of the legislative and 
executive branches together with ex- 
perienced and qualified persons repre- 
senting business and the professions. 
The commission should be authorized to 
employ specially qualified experts and 
to conduct its researches along approved 
scientific lines. The recommendation 
of such a body doubtless would com- 
mand public support sufficient to insure 
their adoption. In no other way can 
persons interested in antitrust law revi- 
sion hope to avoid a repetition of the 
experiences of 1914. 


“Competition At Home—Combina- 
tion Abroad” 


The public policy of the United 
States, as gleaned from the statute 
books, is summed up in the formula 
“competition at home, combination 
abroad.” The antitrust laws, while 
prescribing free and open competition 
in the domestic market, encourage com- 
bination in the export trade. On paper, 
the formula is ideal. Competition in 
trade and commerce to the water’s edge, 
as a spur to efficiency and for the pro- 
tection of our own citizens; combina- 
tion in the foreign trade to meet the 
challenge of the state monopoly, the 
comptoir and the cartel. That it is suc- 
cessful is attested by the ever-increas- 
ing volume of our foreign trade, which 
is not due merely to the fact of combina- 
tion, a privilege that has been availed 
of by surprisingly few industries, but to 
the salutary policy of competition which 
has kept American industry efficient and 
alert and has long protected it against 
the mummyfying effects of unified 
operation. 


American vs. British Policies 


Moreover, there are other policies 
which distinguish the United States 
from the nations which allow to their 
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industries an unlimited right of com- 
bination, and which seem to me to jus- 
tify our policy of free and open compe- 
tition. It has been the policy of this 
country to develop quickly its natural 
resources by encouraging its manufac- 
turers through a protective tariff. The 
primary purpose of the tariff is to give 
to the protected industry the benefit of 
the home market. The corollary of 
such a policy is that the industry en- 
joying such protection should not be 
permitted arbitrarily to exploit the peo- 
ple, and the safeguard against such ex- 
ploitation is competition. 


The Difference 


Therein lies the difference between 
the United States and England, which 
has no antitrust statute, but relies on 
the limitations of the common law as 
applied in civil proceedings. England 
is practically a free trade country, open 
to competition from all parts of the 
world, so that domestic producers can 
not exploit the public for any great 
length of time. 

Of the policy in this regard of Ger- 
many, France, Russia, etc., nothing need 
be said, because economic and political 
conditions in those countries are so dif- 
ferent, and the degree of interference 
with what in this country is regarded 
as private business, is so much greater 
than the people of the United States 
would tolerate. 

It goes without saying that American 
industry would not willingly exchange 
the policy of the antitrust laws for a 
policy of free trade or of minute govern- 
mental supervision. 


Enlightened vs. Destructive 
Competition 


If not the competitive system of in- 
dustry under statutes and administrative 
policies sufficiently elastic to permit of 
the greatest efficiency in industry con- 
sistent with the maintenance of that 
system, then what? That is the ques- 
tion which causes me to pause in the 
consideration of proposals for modify- 
ing or repealing the anti-trust statutes 
now on the books. 

Is it going too far to say that the choice 
is between an enlightened as distin- 
guished from a destructive competition, 
on the one hand, or a degree of public 
regulation approximating socialism on 
the other. 
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SILK GOODS 








Good Styling i Broad Silks in 1928 
And Promises Well for 1929 


Keen Competition Cuts Margins 


But Style Appeal Sells Goods 


VERPRODUCTION of lower- 
() xa lines, bringing with it the 
inevitable sharp competition, was 
one of the most serious problems that 
confronted the broadsilk industry during 
1928. For the trade, as a whole, the 
year was uneven. Mills producing 
higher-end fabrics found themselves at 
the close of December with ledgers 
showing very satisfactory business. 
Orders had been steady, and turnover 
was reasonably swift; there was some 
complaint about the narrow profit mar- 
gin, but generally speaking silk mills 
reported fair returns. Such loss as they 
suffered on lower-priced lines, due to 
the aforesaid competition, was effec- 
tively offset by the profits made on 
higher-end goods. 


Popular Lines Overdone 


Among the mills specializing in me- 
dium-range and “price” fabrics, how- 
ever conditions were far less satisfac- 
torv. These firms did a fair business 
during the first months of the year, but 
with the coming of spring, competition 
grew keener. There was much duplica- 
tion of lines, and mills turned out the 
more popular fabrics in such quantities 
that overproduction resulted. 

This problem became more acute 
through the summer and early fall. 
Margins were reduced to a negligible 
point in some instances, and a number 
of broadsilk firms went out of business. 
The elimination of these companies 
brought about an easing of the market 
which continued into the current winter 
season. 

Viewing the year as a whole, the 
medium-range and “price” mills find 
little to enthuse about. Business was 
done on a cut-throat basis. Every num- 
ber which opened well immediately 
paved the way for a flood of duplicates 
from the mills of competing firms. Un- 
der-pricing resulted; normal turnover 
checked, and mills found themselves 
overstocked. 

In a sort of desperation, they be- 
gan to clear at a “price,” with the result 
that highly desirable numbers—numbers 
which normally should have brought 
good margin at swift turnover—were 
thrown into the market at absurdly low 
figures. This situation was not restricted 
to a few fabrics, but extended sometimes 


through the entire line—especially in 
the popular-priced goods. Occasionally, 
of course, there were healthy breaks— 
as in the case of transparent velvet. 
Velvets began strong in early summer, 
and the demand increased through June 
and July; in August there was a slight 
shortage, and mills fell behind in de- 


liveries. The situation bettered itself 
in September. however. and there was 
another month ot good _ business. 


Toward the end ot September velvets 
declined. and this trend increased until 
the velvet call became nominal in 
December. 

A number of medium-range mills re- 
ported good business on transparents. 
The margin on velvets was no better 
than on other lines, but the volume of 
business was so great that a fair profit 
accrued. 


Raw Silk Credits Tighten 


Another feature of 1928 which ag- 
gravated an already bad situation at the 
medium-price end, was the credit factor. 
Numerous broadsilk houses, which were 
not too stable, bought extensively from 
the raw silk firms. The latter extended 
credit which in many cases was out of 
proportion to the financial status of the 
mills involved. The result was that, 
when the mills fell behind in meeting 
obligations, the raw silk firms were 
caught badly and made to wait indefi- 
nitely for payment. 

The raw silk firms therefore de- 
veloped a tendency to tighten up on 
credits all along the line. This, of 
course, was a natural reaction; the raw 
silk trade had had its fingers burned 
by bad credits, and the logical thing was 
to strive to prevent a repetition of the 
same mistake. However, the tightening 
of credits came at a most unfortunate 
time for many broadsilk houses. It hit 
them at the very height of the mid-1928 
competition—at a time, indeed, when 
some of the mills were literally fighting 
for their lives. The exacting require- 
ments of the raw silk trade, therefore, 
prevented expansion which in some 
cases might have turned debits into 
credits. 


Style a Big Feature 


Asked to comment on the year as a 
whole, broad goods factors offered a 
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wide variety of opinions. Some thought 
that the increasing emphasis on style 
was an outstanding feature. During 
1928 designs and colors became more 
important than ever before, it was 
pointed out, and broadsilk executives 
thought that style would assume still 
more importance during 1929. 

Many mill men discussed the question 
of volume of sales at retail versus the 
cutting up trade. It was asserted that 
most of the high-priced members sold 
best in the piece goods section of the 
department store. Women consumers 
of today buy the best fabrics when they 
do their own dressmaking, these execu- 
tives said. The same factors thought 
that the ready-to-wear trade could in- 
crease its business by trading-up in 
fabrics. The average manufacturer 
tends too much to lower-end goods in 
order to increase his margin, forgetting 
that the use of high-grade fabrics would 
bring proportionately higher prices, it 
was stated. This is a minor point, of 
course, to the broadsilk industry as it 
gets the business “at both ends.” 

There was plenty of business during 


1928. Few or no mills complained of 
lack of orders. The buying fraternity 
maintained its usual hand-to-mouth 


policy, of course, but the aggregate 
volume compared favorably with other 
years. The sore point was that serious 
price sacrifices had to be made to get 
orders. When the competition was at 
its worst, prices were slashed ruthlessly 
to effect clearance, and many numbers 
were cleared at a loss. 


Rayon Appears in Silks 


An interesting feature of the fall was 
the sharp increase in demand for silk 
fabrics with rayon content, and also for 
all-rayon broads. Rapid improvement 
in the quality of rayon yarns during 
the early part of the previous year paved 
the way for the introduction of rayon 
broadsilks on a big scale during the 
latter part of 1928. Most of these num- 
bers were an instantaneous success; the 
designs were attractive, the prices were 
low, and in every way the rayon num- 
bers offered an interesting buy to both 
the manufacturer and the retail piece 
goods buyer. This call for rayon in- 
creased steadily through October and 
November ; in December it reached such 
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p-oportions that mills fell behind in de- 
liveries. 


Conservative Optimism 


As regards 1929, the broadsilk trade 

conservatively optimistic. The year- 
end demand for rayon goods did much 
to save the day for volume-production 
mills; and it is belived that rayon will 
lo still better during the new year. It 
is pointed out that the constant improve- 
men in the artificial fiber will serve to 


Ribbon Staples 


make it more and more attractive both 
as a “price” line, and in the medium 
ranges. 

Style will continue to grow in im- 
portance, factors believe. Many mills 
have arranged to give style and de- 
sign a still more prominent place in 
their 1929 schedules. This projected 
expansion includes the enlarging of 
styling departments, the hiring of noted 
stylists at high salaries, and the active 
promotion of firms as style authorities. 


in Ascendency 





Subtle Shading Replacing 


Blatant 


HE year 1928 was marked by 

several important developments in 
the ribbon industry. One of these was 
the gradually strengthening position of 
staples, which at the end of the twelve 
months were decidedly firmer than at 
the opening of the year. Several firms 
which do a good volume, cut down their 
lines of fancies and turned more fully 
to the development of their staples. 
These companies reported a satisfactory 
volume. Prices for staples held fairly 
steady through the year, and on the 
whole a healthy condition prevailed. 


Excess Competition in Fancies 


This trend away from fancies repre- 
sented only a part of the industry, how- 
ever. Generally speaking, the trade con- 
tinued to view the novelties as a good 
field for swift turnover at satisfactory 
margin. Such companies as discon- 
tinued their novelty lines did so, they 
said, because too much competition had 
made these goods unprofitable. 

They objected to the high variability 
of the style factor, to the brief vogue 
of numbers, and also to the competition 
presented by paper ribbons. The last- 
named factor was particularly serious at 
the various holiday periods, it was said. 
The paper mills now are turning out 
novelty numbers in bright colors which 
have hurt fabric ribbon sales consider- 
ably, according to the experience of 
certain manufacturers. 

Other firms, however, reported an ac- 
tive and continuous novelty business. 
Prices on novelties fluctuated somewhat 
in early spring. With the advent of 
summer, there was another variation, 
but there was little change during the 
fall months. Indeed, the whole tenor 


of quotations was quiet; the variations | 


referred to were slight and temporary, 
ai.d they left prices little changed. 


Effort at Ribbon Promotion 


Mills specializing in fancies did some 
active promotion with the aim of de- 
veloping a year-round novelty business ; 
their representatives asserted that this 
promotion already had brought results. 
Novelties enjoyed a big call at Christmas 
—larger even than normal—certain fac- 
tors stated; and they see 1929 as full of 
possibilities regarding further develop- 
ment of the fancies market. 


Pattern Effects 


Firms which do business in _ both 
staples and fancies, say that the former 
lines did best during the year. This 
group is firmly of the view that staples 
were a better money-maker than fancies 
during 1928. 


Color Trends 


Color trends during the year were 
fairly conservative, except in holiday 
fancies. Early summer brought a big 
demand for hair ribbons which con- 
tinued through July and August. A 
wide range of solid colors were favored, 
with special emphasis upon a limited 
number of pastel shades. Hair ribbon 
fabrics in the less garish weaves all 
went well. A few dashing novelty num- 
bers were marketed and enjoyed tem- 
porary demand, but the trend appeared 
to be away from these lines. This call 
for quieter numbers was _ perceptible 
throughout the children’s numbers. 
Stylists achieved the spirit of youth in 
brightness of shades rather than in 
decorative designs. 

Beginning in September, jobbers and 
retailers bought more confidently. Good- 
sized orders were placed, sometimes, for 
several months ahead. The steady tone 
of prices helped this trend for there was 
little fear that later price-slashing might 
upset the market. 

Another feature which tended to en- 
courage large-size buying was the grow- 
ing importance of staples. In these 
goods, particularly, buyers showed an 
inclination away from the _ hand-to- 
mouth policy. 


New Year Changes 


With respect to the new year, the 
market is confident but not enthusiastic. 
It is felt that there is a shifting of rela- 
tive positions among the chief ribbon 
lines—that between novelties and staples 
is an outstanding example, which must 
adjust itself before the trade can make 
any great step forward. 

The principal sentiment is that the 
day of the highly decorative ribbon num- 
ber is passing, and that style in the 
future will express itself in more subtle 
shades and tone effects rather than in 
the blatant weaves and patterns hitherto 
so popular. 

It is believed that 1929 will see im- 
portant developments in this regard— 
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developments which wili take some get- 
ting used to, but which will ultimately 
prove of great benefit to the industry 
as a whole. 


A Scientific Vision 
(Continued from page 161) 


idea of organized co-operation among 
several industries. Such organization 
within one industry has been discussed 
so many times that it has lost its new- 
ness. But to carry the thought further 
and link up industries whose products 
are apparently unrelated may seem too 
visionary. 

Just one point might be mentioned in 
this connection. Fundamental research 
in keratin was conducted by the Tan- 
ners’ Council at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. This was of real interest to 
the wool manufacturing industry and 
should have had their support. There 
are undoubtedly many other inter-indus- 
trial types of fundamental research that 
could be engaged in profitably. 

However the emphasis is on the word 
“fundamental.” In the application of 
such research, there would be problems 
so peculiar to each industry that co- 
operative financing would be imprac- 
tical. This is merely another illustra- 
tion of the importance of the distinction 
between fundamental and applied re- 
search. When this distinction is clearly 
fixed in the mind of the average manu- 
facturer, a great step forward will have 
been taken. Certainly Dr. Herty is 
thinking in terms of fundamental, not 
applied, research. 

The writer does not know how this 
idea of a Cellulose Institute could be de- 
veloped in a practical way. He cannot 
foretell the possible results of a con- 
ference of scientists with a few leading 
representatives of each of the industries 
concerned, for example. He does know, 
however, that the type of thought which 
Dr. Herty presented in his address last 
fall is stimulating and valuable. 

He is convinced that it is only a ques- 
tion of time before organized funda- 
mental research in the textile industry 
along technical lines becomes an accom- 
plished fact—just as organized eco- 
nomic research in that industry is now 
an achievement. Whether the best 
starting point be inter-industrial or 
intra-industrial activity is an open ques- 
tion but a step can be taken toward the 
solution of that and other questions by 
definite arrangements for interchange 
of thought between manufacturers and 
scientists of the type of Dr. Herty. 


Latvia Has Small 
Cotton Industry 


Washington, D. C.—Latvia, accord- 
ing to a commercial report received 
here, operates 32 weaving mills, with a 
total of 745 looms, and four cotton 


spinning plants with a total of 65,000 
spinning spindles and 34,000 twisting 


spindles. 

During the twelve months, ended July 
31, 1928, the industry expanded consid- 
erably, with the installation of modern 
machinery in many mills. 
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ae CON wine Rayon Yarns 


Bak Doe. GS DP NMG Nise. ww 
Ir 1s a dramatic moment when scissors first 
cut into a shimmering brocade, a feathery 
exotic-hued chiffon or other rich, colorful, 
very new fabrics woven of Crown Brand 
Rayon Yarn. . . . Perhaps the shears are 
handled by an internationally known Paris 
coutourier, whose inspired moulding of the 
supple rayon material will influence fash- 
ion for months and years to come! They 
may be manipulated by the skilled de- 
signer of an American house, whose excel- 
lently tailored sports clothes, coats and 
ensembles are successes worn by smart- 
est women in New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. Or the clever hands of a woman 
who fashions her own charming frocks may 
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hold the scissors that cut this new cloth! 
Newest fabrics for spring and summer of 
1929 have an exciting modern loveliness, 
made possible by the rayon yarns used in 
them. Crown Brand Yarns are responsible 
for textures formerly undreamed of; colors 
that glitter with gay promises or that have 
fascinating dull subtle tones; patterns that 
express the romance of yesterday, the 
mystery of tomorrow. These thrilling ma- 
terials will play important roles in the om 
of the mode. ... Naturally the beauty, 
the quality, the serviceableness of any fabric 
made of rayon or containing rayon depend 
on the yarns of which it is woven. 
Crown Brand Rayon Yarns are made by 
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The Viscose Company, the concern that 
brought the rayon business to America in 
1911; today, the world’s largest producer of 
rayon yarns. Crown Yarns have been out- 
standing for their quality and diversity. They 
are smooth, even, fine. They dye fast, wash 
well, wear handsomely. The Viscose Com- 
pany is noted for scientific achievements in 
perfecting yarns that establish rayon as the 
truly expressive fabric of these times. 

New highly specialized Crown Brand 
Yarns are being developed constantly. They 
inspire many successful new dress fabrics. 
They make much of the newest rayon under- 
wear and hosiery, numbers of new drapery 
fabrics and household textiles. 
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Progressive Steps in Raw Silk Market 
In 1928 Hold Promise for 1929 


Fairly Stable Year Sees Opening of 
Exchange and More Work on Grading 


ing the year 1928 in raw silk, a num- 

ber of varying aspects come to mind. 
The last twelve months represent a pe- 
riod of great significance, marked by 
developments which while not always 
satisfactory, were in the main construc- 
tive. 

So far as the Japanese reelers were 
concerned, the year was most pros- 
perous. Increased consumption in the 
American market sharpened the demand 
for the whole range of Japan raws, pre- 
cipitating a tight market in that country 
which made for higher prices. Early 
in 1928, the Japanese reeler was enabled 
to increase his margin considerably, and 
he made further strides in this direc- 
tion throughout the year. 


Year of Mixed Trends 


At home, however, the year presents 
a mixed picture of profit and loss. The 
broad goods market, one of the prin- 
cipal raw silk outlets, had on the whole 
a poor year, which reacted upon the 
importer. Other outlets were satis- 
factory, especially the hosiery trade, 
which effected a lively throwster mar- 
ket that helped the raw material turn- 
over. 

In the opinion of the raw trade, 1928, 
while better than either 1926 or 1927, 
still left much to be desired. The buy- 
ing market was better than the selling 
market. Fairly stable conditions pre- 
vailed in Japan, China, and Italy, and 
the year’s crops on the whole were good. 
There was a spirit of optimism and co- 
operation prevalent throughout the 
producing industry. This was partic- 
ularly manifest in the efforts made to- 
ward improvement of raw silks and 
standardization of product. 


[: surveying the progress made dur- 


Progressive Undertakings 


Perhaps the most important feature 
of the year in this respect was the visit 
of the American Technical Committee 
to Japan in the spring of 1928. This 
body held important sessions with the 
representatives of the chief Japanese 
silk organizations and firms; the whole 
problem of raw silk classification was 
analyzed and plans were laid for con- 
structive action toward the establish- 
ment of international standards. 

Another significant step in the same 


direction was the completion of plans 
for the holding of an International Raw 
Silk Conference here during the com- 
ing spring. Plans for this conference 
have not yet been completed, but it is 
expected that the session will bring here 
a representative group of silk factors 
not only of Japan, but also of other 
silk-growing countries. 

Another outstanding event was the 
opening of the National Raw Silk Ex- 
change, in New York City on Sept. 11. 
The scope and functions of this insti- 
tution, together with its activities 
through the first four months of its ex- 
istence, are presented in detail else- 
where in this issue. 


Year Started Well 


The raw silk industry opened the year 
under good auspices. Much important 
expansion had marked 1927, imports 
had increased substantially, and the con- 
suming market had been broadened to 
an extent perhaps unparalleled in the 
history of the industry. There was a 
tendency toward overproduction in the 
broad silk field, but it was felt that in- 
creased public interest in silks would 
facilitate prompt clearance of these 
stocks. 

In January, the Japanese market was 


firm. Yokohama was active, with 
prices steady. Late in the month, quo- 
tations fluctuated somewhat, but a 


scarcity of certain numbers, especially 
20/22s developed, which precipitated a 
fair seller’s market and strengthened 
prices. 

There was only little change in the 
Yokohama situation through February 
and the first part of March. Toward 
the end of March, however, demand 
slackened, sending prices slightly down- 
ward. 

The Chinese silk markets began the 
year with good trading. The whole 
Canton range moved fairly well in Jan- 
uary and February. A seller’s market 
developed during January in Shanghai; 
demand was active and prices were firm. 
Buyers became inclined to haggle, and 
refused to meet the current prices with 
the result that sales slackened toward 
the end of that month. Despite the 
lack of orders, exporters held firmly to 
their quotations, and they disposed of 
their stocks without much difficulty, a 
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large quantity of steam filatures being 
taken by American firms. 


Adverse Influences in Far East 


Military troubles in China during 
May had a direct effect upon trading. 
The yen exchange had been low in 
April, dropping to 484 when the first 
quarter ended. The news of the dis- 
patch of Japanese troops to Shantung 
sent the yen on a rapid descent, and 
currency fluctuations continued through 
the month. 

This monetary uncertainty hampered 
trading, and was responsible for a de- 
cline of prices on the Yokohama Bourse. 
Yokohama goods continued to decline 
through June, but the exporters found 
the narrowing margin somewhat com- 
pensated for, in a rush of business. 
Buying was active up to the end of the 
month. 

There was a steady demand for both 
the finer and the low-grade goods at 
Canton and Shanghai through March 
and April, the Canton market holding to 
strong prices up to the first of May; 
subsequently the arrival of the second 
Canton crop forced a downward trend, 
and this in turn stimulated buying which 
continued through June. 

Shanghai prices were steady ll 
through spring. A general strike of 
steam filature workers was declared in 
the Shanghai district in June, which 
delayed deliveries somewhat; the strike 
was adjusted as the second quarter 
neared its end. 


Low Point in July 


With the advent of summer, there was 
little activity in the Yokohama market. 
The opening of the new season was ex- 
ceptionally quiet, due to reports that the 
summer crop was poor. There was 
some indifferent buying early in July, 
which tapered away later in the month. 
The lull sent prices sharply downward, 
until in the middle of the month Crack 
double extra 13/15 was quoted at $5.00 
(1320 yen). 

This low ebb apparently was the turn 
of the tide, as a new interest soon be- 
came manifest. Buying increased stead- 
ily all through the last days of July and 
well into August, with prices showing 
a proportionate rise. Late in August 
Crack double extra 13/15 rose to $5.20 
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Little 





drops of 


water 





that make a mighty difference 


ct a du Pont Rayon plant water becomes 
a superfine ingredient. The ordinary puri- 
fication system of water for drinking purposes 
is not sufficient; the highest quality rayon 
demands the purest water that chemical re- 
search and control éan provide. 

Each du Pont Rayon plant maintains a 
water purification system capable of supply- 
ing a fairly large city. At Old Hickory, Ten- 
nessee, alone, more than three billion gallons 
of purified water are consumed every year in 
the manufacture of du Pont Rayon. Thousands 


of dollars are spent in this one detail of 


chemical control in du Pont Rayon, plants. 

At the Old Hickory plant, for instance, 
“Daddy” Lee has spent years in maintaining 
a scrupulous control of every drop of water 
that enters into the making of du Pont Rayon 
yarn. He and his assistants test specimens 
of purified water every hour of the day. 
“Daddy” Lee is proud of his responsibility. 
He is guarding the reputation of his plant 
and the quality of du Pont Rayon. In every 
du Pont Rayon plant the same faithful seru- 
tiny maintains the chemical purity of every 


drop of water. And in every other step in the 


DU PONT 
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and crack 20/22 to $4.85. From the 
first of September onward prices regis- 
tered a generally rising trend, which 
was interrupted occasionally by minor 
fluctuations. The Yokohama Bourse 
did a healthy business on all grades 
through October, November and De- 
cember, with prices favoring a broader 
margin for the Japanese export trade. 

All-in-all, it might be said, that Ja- 
pan silk prices maintained exceptional 
stability through the year. Compari- 
son of figures with preceding years 
showed a narrower range of fluctuations 
than at any time since the World War. 

In other countries such as Italy, Spain 
and France, there was little to mark 
the year as outstanding. Crops gen- 
erally were good; the Italian output was 
at least 10% larger than that of 1927. 
French and Spanish crops decreased, 
but a rise in output was reported in 
most of the silk-producing countries of 
Asia Minor. 


Goods Market a Hindrance 


At the New York end, the uncertain 
condition of the broad goods trade was 
the outstanding problem. Overproduc- 
tion, keen competition and narrow mar- 
gins, made the year a difficult one for 
broad silk manufacturers, and this had 
serious repercussions at the raw ma- 
terial end. Early in the year it became 
evident that broad silk stocks were tend- 
ing to accumulate. The fabric mills 
bought actively for a few weeks after 
1928 opened, but then they hesitated. 

A haggle market developed in raw 
silk, when broad goods firms, being 
forced to sell their own goods at a price, 
tried to get new consignments of raw 
silk at proportionately low figures. 
Many refused to meet the full prices 
asked by the raw silk trade. Despite 
this difficulty, there was some fair buy- 
ing of raw silks through the first 
months. Prices fell temporarily due to 
the haggling among broad goods mills, 
but soon rallied, and a firm market ob- 
tained until the middle of May. The 
opening of June brought a drop in quo- 
tations. This precipitated considerable 
underselling, which continued through 
June and July. and sent prices generally 
downward a few cents. 


Better Call in Fall 


Demand registered a rise in Septem- 
ber. Broad silk firms had bought little 
all summer and were low on supplies. 
After a few weeks of “feeler” orders, 
some active buying developed. mostly 
on hand-to-mouth basis. Small orders 
were the feature of the New York mar- 
ket throughout the fall months. 

Fabric producers generally were dis- 
couraged at the year’s developments. 
Overproduction continued, forcing fur- 
ther clearances at a loss. The result 
was an extremely conservative policv of 
buying, which tended to lower prices 
in raw silk. The raw silk market did 
not gain percéntibly through Novem- 
ber and December. 

Reviewing the vear as a whole. raw 
silk traders said the broad goods situa- 
tion presented their most difficult prob- 
lem. It was asserted that little progress 





can be achieved in the raw silk market 
until there is a greater stability at the 
finished goods end. The year 1928 was 
marked by numerous failures among 
fabric houses, and other firms were 
known to be sailing close to the wind. 
Many raw silk traders extended credit 
disproportionate to the financial status 
of the fabric mills involved, it was 
stated; the result was that, when these 
customer firms weakened, the raw ma- 
terial traders sought to keep their cred- 
its secure by extending still further 
credit. Commenting on the situation, 
raw silk factors urged that some steps 
be taken to curtail overproduction in 
broad goods. 


That this surplusage is an outstanding 
issue was recognized by H. Schniewind 
Jr., president of the Silk Association of 
America, in his address at the annual 
dinner of that organization held recent- 


ly in New York. Mr. Schniewind de- 
voted his talk mainly to a plea for cur- 
tailment of production by the mills. He 
urged that production be kept strictly 
within the limitations of the mill’s sales. 
This address was warmly approved by 
raw silk traders and broad silk firms 
alike, as hitting directly at one of the 
industry’s chief problems. It was stated 
that application of Mr. Schniewind’s 
plan would do much to make 1929 a 
profitable year for the trade. 


Cooperation Aids Spun Silk 


Promotional Work for Customers 
Is Gradually Bearing Fruit 


SPIRITED trade-wide movement, 

which had as its aim the broadening 
of the market was one of the chief fea- 
tures of the year 1928 in the spun silk 
industry. This movement got under 
way early in the year and achieved much 
in the way of developing new fabric uses 
for spun silk. 


Several Periods of “Pinch” 


Factors reported that 1928 was satis- 
factory, so far as volume was concerned, 
but they were less satisfied with margin 
averages. It was complained that spun 
silk prices hit extremely low levels at 
several periods during the year. This 
depression usually occurred against a 
rising trend in raw silk, with the result 
that spun silk traders frequently got 
badly squeezed. However, the trade 
ended the year with optimism as the 
keynote. The general feeling was that 
1928 was a year of important lessons 
learned, and that 1929 will see these 
lessons bear good fruit in the way of 
more adequate returns. 

The year of 1928 opened well. The 
first few months saw a steady demand 
from the broadsilk and woolen trades for 
all spun silk grades; sales were steady, 
prices fairly firm, and this condition 
continued for about four months. Early 
in May, however, a decline was reg- 
istered, which grew steadily more acute 
through the summer, and was not fully 
offset until fall had set in. 


Seek Market Research 


Early in summer the industry ap- 
pointed a research committee, composed 
of the representatives of a number of 
oustanding spun silk mills. The mem- 
bers of the committee or their firms 
were all members of the Spun Silk 
Division of the Silk Association: but 
the Research Committee functioned as 
an independent unit. 

This committee made a survey of the 
spun silk industry throughout the 
United States, with particular respect to 
fabrics and clothing made from spun 
silk. The aim of the inquiry was to 
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establish how the market might be devel- 
oped, and how the spun silk industry 
might co-operate with its clientele in 
building up a greater demand for spun 
silk products. It had long been felt 
in the trade that the current demand for 
spun silk did not represent the full pos- 
sibilities of the market. 

The industry first looked into its own 
product, and after some study, it was 
decided that the fault did not lie there; 
modern methods had effected a great 
improvement in the qualities of spun 
silk. The next step was to improve the 
market “from the outside.” In line with 
this purpose, the Research Committee 
undertook its task. 

The first important step taken by the 


-committee, following the completion of 


its survey, was the appointment of a 
designer to create new patterns suitable 
for the use of spun silk fabric manu- 
facturers. Numerous new designs were 
thus originated and made available to 
the trade’s customers. Discussing this 
point at the end of the year, factors said 
it was a little early to tell the full bene- 
fits of the plan. They reported an 
active rise in sales during the fall, how- 
ever, and this was attributed in part to 
the new promotional methods. 


Fall Trade Offsets Lull 


The general view of the trade is that 
1928 was a medium year. The good fall 
business did much to offset the lull dur- 
ing the summer; however, the narrow 
profit margin was a source of general 
dissatisfaction. The trade believes that 
the new year will be a significant period 
for the spun silk industry. 

It is thought that during 1929 the 
new promotional activity will have a 
chance to show results, and that the year 
will see a marked rise in volume. The 
trade also is hopeful that prices will 
rise sufficiently above current raw silk 
figures to allow more adequate return. 


Expect Gains in 1929 


The chief feature of the last vear was 
the growing recognition of the need for 
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Why TUBIZE is becoming 


so popular for fabrics 


From the underwear and fabric manufacturers comes the con= 
tinued call for finer yarns from which they can create sheer, 


dainty intimate things which women are demanding. 


Fine yarns, every textile man knows, must be strong yarns. 
Fewer or thinner filaments, to provide the fineness desired, 
weakens the yarn to the breaking point on the machines un- 
less the tensile strength of each filament is sufficient to stand 


the st rain. 


More and more manufacturers are finding out from actual 
experience that Tubize 75 and 50 denier yarns possess this 
essential quality. A\nd here is the secret of the ever-increas- 


ing popularity of Tubize. 


If you have not already had the thrill of uninterrupted pro- 
duction, and heard the steady hum of your machines, run= 
ning on Tubize, let us send you samples or supply you with 
a list of mills from which you can secure Tubize fabrics in 


the piece. 





jubize 


Brand YARN  Madein U.S. A. 


Pronounced two bees 


OR) OF 


“Wears Longer Because It’s Stronger” 








| | TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK CO. OF AMERICA - Sales Of 303 03 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. » Hopewell, Va. - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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closer co-operation between the fabric 
manufacturer and the yarn producer. 
The spun silk industry as a whole be- 
lieves that this is a vital factor; it is 
recognized that effort by the yarn spin- 
ners to broaden the fabric market would 


help materially to stimulate their own 


sales. During 1929 further steps will 
be taken in this direction, and the in- 
dustry expects good results, as it will 
benefit from the lessons of the year just 
closed. 


Steady Call for Thrown Silk 





Hosiery 


Tram Features 


a Year of Narrow Margins 


HE thrown silk industry closed the 

year 1928 with a devout hope that 
1929 would bring better returns than 
its predecessor. Factors find little satis- 
faction in reviewing the twelve months 
just closed. They report the year to 
have been productive of high sales fig- 
ures—but at so narrow a margin that 
profits were meager. 

The New Year must be better—it 
could scarcely be worse! So say the 
more pessimistic ones in discussing last 
year. The chief complaint is that prices 
have been too low. So far as sales 
themselves are concerned, there is little 
protest. 


Steady Trade in 1928 


The market began actively early in 
1928, and continued without any great 
slump through the year. Orders were 
steady; hand-to-mouth prevailed, of 
course; but on the whole, there was a 
healthy inflow of business. 

Given a higher scale of quotations, 
the thrown silk industry would have 
closed the year showing a substantial 
return. As it is, the final computation 
of profits will reveal a low return, fac- 
tors say. 

One of the chief reasons for the un- 
satisfactory margin was the keen com- 
petition which prevailed in the industry 
through the year. The twelve months 
were marked by the entry of a number 
of new firms, and these served to in- 
tensify an already acute situation. 

This was made worse by the steadily 
rising price scale of the raw silk market. 
Raw silk purchases by the throwsters 
were exceptionally large, during the 
year ; and the higher quotations brought 
about a pinch at the thrown silk end. 


Hosiery Trams Featured 


Perhaps the best aspect of the market 
during 1928 was the healthy condition 
of hosiery trams. This business main- 
tained a consistent activity all year; 
prices were firm, and orders were 
steady. In some instances, indeed, tram 
demand reached the high pressure point. 
The full-fashioned call served to con- 
sume a good quantity of the market 
product, and profits were generally con- 
ceded to be adequate. 

The hosiery demand leaned more and 
more toward the higher-grade yarns. 
This was a reflection of the steady 
trading-up tendency which has_ been 
a characteristic of the hosiery—espe- 
cially of the women’s hosiery—trade. 
Throwsters who enjoyed a big tram 


business said knitters were pushing them 
for the finest possible silk thread. In- 
deed, there was much activity manifest 


in this regard through the year. The 
women’s hosiery industry was pre- 


eminently prosperous, and that pros- 
perity did much to save the day for the 
throwsters. Hosiery mills bought trams 
at high pressure for a good part of the 
last twelve months; and a fair activity 
was noted even in the quieter months. 
The tram turnover was rapid and 





most satisfactory, throwsters reported. 
Mills were ready to pay the current 
prices, and they bought unhesitatingly. 
At times, the women’s hosiery plants 
were operating at such high pressure, 
that there was difficulty in getting trams 
in adequate quantities. 


Call for Finer Product 


The call for finer silk yarns was a 
reflex of the consumer demand for finer 
hosiery. Hosiery mills did considerable 
experimenting in this field during the 
year, and several reported that they had 
perfected machinery for the knitting of 
finer hosiery than is now on the market. 

These factors later said their plans 
in this regard were blocked because the 
throwster industry did not provide a 
tram fine enough for their purpose. 
Throwsters in turn said the issue was 
one for the raw silk market. Generally, 
however, the sentiment was that the year 
had been a decided improvement in 
tram qualities and that 1929 would see 
further progress in this direction. 


Style as a Business Principle 
(Continued from page 146) 





weeded out. They must be handled in 
the same manner as statistical reports 
put out by Babson or any other market 
reporter which can show only that the 
curve is trending a certain way and that, 
as fundamental conditions vary, so must 
there be a variation of any specified 


curve. So must styles be analyzed and 
modified. 
Almost without exception original 


foreign patterns are unsuited for Ameri- 
can use. The idea of the trend may be 
gleaned from them and modified so as 
to conform with our market tastes. An 
interesting sidelight in my opinion is 
that (in cottons at least) the United 
States is far ahead of the rest of the 
world. There are many ideas that are 
originated in this country, taken abroad 
and developed in Paris, Deauville or 
some other place where the fashionables 
gather. They gain a foothold and are 
then brought back to this country carry- 
ing the magic word “imported.” 

Style study is almost the major 
thought today. In this organization it 
does not stop when the goods are com- 
pleted, but goes far past that and affects 
the put-up, the packing and even the 
way the cases are lined and marked with 
the Butterfield trade mark. 

Some individual mills are paying 
more attention to styling although pos- 
sibly they are not primarily conscious 
of the fact. With them it takes the 
form of common sense merchandising 
and the necessity of keeping up with the 
times. They have found it necessary 
to decorate or color their goods in some 
way so that they may have a ready or 
increased sale. 

The ramifications of style as a means 
of selling merchandise go far beyond 
the textile field and mention might be 
made of the Chrysler automobile. Their 
sale has grown tremendously and one 
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of the big reasons has been the attention 


paid to the design of the body with its 
eye-arresting qualities. 


One of the Biggest Needs 


“How to do it differently” is one of 
the predominant thoughts today. To 
catch a new idea and be able to convert 
it into something tangible, that will sell 
and make a profit for the seller, is one 
of the biggest needs of the textile man 
today. To successfully accomplish this, 
the idea at its inception should start as 
far back as careful consideration of the 
quality of fiber to be used and the same 
thought and care should be lavished on 
every detail up to the finished case and 
package. 

This will build a firm, solid founda- 
tion resting on quality, and will mate- 
rially assist in the building up of a 
generic name for the fabric. Such a 
name for its products is one of the most 
valuable assets a selling house can have. 
If the standards are maintained, the 
name will last for years regardless of 
the changes in design that may take 
place. 

To the average person, a phonograph 
is a Victrola, regardless of the manu- 
facturer. It is the same with Kasha— 
almost any fabric composed of a mixture 
of camel’s hair and wool and used as 
dress goods is referred to as a “Kasha 
Cloth.” “Lingette’” has been made for 
several years. There have been many 
cloths come and go, mis-called by that 
name, but the original is still selling in 
considerable volume; because the basis 
for intelligent styling has rested upon 
quality. “Normandy Voile” passed its 
style crest several years ago, but be- 
cause of its inherent beauty and usabil- 
ity, has demonstrated the ability of a 


fancy to outlive a style cycle and become 
a staple. 
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25 DENIER BEMBERG 
A New Ultra Fine Yarn of Chemical Origin 


A STANDARD OF SIZE HITHERTO 
ONLY FOUND IN SILK 


OSSIBILITIES for the use of man-made 
yarn, hitherto unthought of, now suggest 
themselves to the American Textile Industry. 


Manufacturers have known that the Bemberg 
process has developed a remarkably strong 
basie spinning solution. This unusual 
strength makes possible a 25 denier yarn 
of 25 filaments. 


The size, evenness, luster and crunch of this 
yarn give it the appearance of fine silk, with 
which it may be advantageously combined 
in woven or knitted fabrics. 


This amazing Bemberg yarn has been de- 
veloped in the American Bemberg Mills in 
Tennessee. It is already available in limited 
quantities. It is sold untwisted and can be 
given any desired twist by the throwster. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 


ve emberg 


“Bemberg is a soft, white, =, yarn made from pure, 
dissolved cellulose fibres spun into very fine threads, by 
an exclusive stretch-spinning process, which gives it 
unusual strength and elasticity. It has a natural lustre 
similar to o— — contains filaments of the same num- 
a and finene 
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Stability Featured Rayon Prices in 1928 
—New Outlets Developed 





Karly Weakness Was Followed by Expansion 


Of Consumption, Particularly Among Weavers 


TABILITY of prices, increased 
~ sales and the development of a 
wider consuming market, were the 
chief features of the rayon industry 
during 1928. The year opened prom- 
isingly; there was an active demand 
from the established rayon markets, 
most particularly the knit goods indus- 
try. In the latter field the call for 
chemically-produced yarn rose steadily. 
The improvements made in rayon, to- 
gether with the fact that prices were 
stable, induced the knitting mills to in- 
crease their output of rayon goods. 
During March, April and May, the 
rayon market broadened mostly within 
this clientele. Elsewhere progress was 
slow. Fabric producers were still some- 
what wary, and their consumption of 
rayon yarn was limited to rayon mix- 
tures, and a few all-rayon numbers. 
Other weavers also held back. At the 
knit underwear end, however, the chem- 
ical fiber made fast strides. Produc- 
tion of women’s rayon underwear in- 
creased rapidly. There was a slight 
upward trend both in quality of mer- 
chandise and in the prices asked, and 
for the most part the knitters enjoyed 
a quick turnover. The firmness of 
prices gave the knitters confidence; 
they were able to plan ahead, without 
serious apprehension, and the result was 
that right through the first half of the 
year, the sale of rayon to the under- 
wear trade was an outstanding feature. 
With the advent of summer, there 
were hints of prices weakening. Some 
discussion was heard about cuts which 
were reported to be projected by certain 
rayon producers, and this brought about 
a temporary hesitancy. Orders from 
the knit goods trade slackened some- 
what. Shortly thereafter, a company 
producing under the acetate system, an- 
naunced a general cut in quotations. 
This reduction was the only price 
change of any significance in the indus- 
try throughout the year. It was not 
followed by reductions in rayon pro- 
duced by the other processes. 


Marked Improvement 


When the second half of the year ad- 
vanced, the industry entered upon what 
was perhaps the most pleasing period of 
1928. The subdued luster yarns, long 
a laboratory problem, and hitherto of 
secondary significance in the trade, 


came into their own on a large scale. 
They were energetically promoted by 
leading producers, though, indeed, little 
promotion was needed. In the words 
of one rayon plant executive, “the 
trade has been waiting for the subdued 
luster yarns, and didn’t need much sell- 
ing.” In any event, this product allowed 
for important trading up, for a broaden- 
ing of the market, which in turn helped 
to swell the year’s percentage of sales 
increase. These improvements in the 
quality of rayon yarn brought larger 
orders from hitherto lukewarm markets. 
Hosiery knitters became more inter- 
ested; there was a sharp jump in the 
production of rayon hosiery, and it was 
also notable that higher prices were be- 
ing asked for these goods. 


Demand from Weavers 


A feature of the latter part of 1928 
was the growing demand for rayon 
among weaving mills. The improve- 
ments in the yarn brought a sharpen- 
ing of interest among weavers. Rayon 
was used for many varieties of woven 
cloths, and was especially popular as a 
cotton mixture. In August and Sep- 
tember the broad silk trade—another 
market which previously had not paid 
much attention to rayon—began to use 
the fiber on a considerable scale. These 
weavers paid increased attention to 
rayon all along the line; mills exerted 
effort to create interesting designs in 


their rayon mixture fabrics, and they 
also began volume production of many 
all-rayon numbers. An important fea- 
ture of this was that they promoted 
rayon fabrics as such, stressing the 
word “rayon.” The educational work 
done by the Rayon Institute had proved 
so effective in winning a public to rec- 
ognize the individual merits of rayon, 
that broad silk producers found a mar- 
ket all ready and waiting for their 
all-rayon numbers. 

During the autumn, there was some 


further hesitancy regarding prices. 
Various rumors of projected cuts were 
bruited about in the trade. These 
started in September and _ persisted 


through into October. They naturally 
served to make buyers cautious, and 
orders began to slacken. With the aim 
of clarifying the situation, a number of 
the principal producers issued state- 
ments announcing that no cut was in 
prospect, and that prices would remain 
“as is” at least until spring. This 
assurance was all the trade needed, and 
orders again took a sharp jump. 

Summing up, it might be said that 
1928 was a very satisfactory year for 
the trade. Sales showed a healthy in- 
crease, and numerous new markets were 
developed. Among the important fields 
which rayon entered during the year 
were house furnishings, women’s eve- 
ning formal apparel, laces, curtains, 
etc., and automobile upholstery. 


Rayon Waste Arrives 





Growing Scarcity, However, 
Menaces Its Fields of Use 


HE year 1928 was generally con- 

ceded to mark a very significant 
period in the development of the rayon 
waste industry. It found the industry 
change almost overnight from a quiet, 
slow-moving market to a field of keen 
buying and high prices. This evolution 
occurred within the short period of a 
few months. 

The rayon waste industry opened 1928 
with fairly quiet trading. Only one 
characteristic attracted particular atten- 
tion, and that was the trend on the part 
of yarn producers toward cutting down 
their waste output. The rayon industry 
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entered 1928 with many new ideas in 
production methods, and one aspect of 
these improvements was the reduction 
in waste total. The output shrank 
steadily through the first months of 
1928, but at a slow pace. Rayon waste 
traders were able to get material with- 
out any special difficulty. 


Shortage Evident at Mid-Year 


During June and July, however, the 
shortage became more evident, and it 
increased further in August and Sep- 
tember. About that time, also the pro- 
ducers manifested a change of mind 
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The Story of 
Glanzstoff Rayon 
No. 3 





This plant at Oberbruch, Rhineland, is the largest 
single unit of the chain of Glanzstofi mills. Here are 
the wonderful experimental laboratories. where 
so much of the pioneer work in the science of rayon 
making has been carried on. 





AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORPORATION, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 


American Plant, Elizabethton, Tenn 
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.garding their waste output. Pre- 
ously, rayon waste had been lightly 
regarded by producers; there was no 
ery pronounced call for it, and it was 
irown on the market for what it would 
ring. Last year, however, they decided 
ihat the return on their waste was not 
ommensurate. Early in September 
prices started on an upgrade. This in- 
crease was promptly passed on by the 
rayon waste trade to the consuming 
manufacturer. The rise had little or no 
effect on the demand. 

Rayon waste, it was shown, had def- 
initely established itself in the yarn 
market, and manufacturers bought 
eagerly. Orders came in at a fast pace 
through September. Then there were 
further price increases, and further de- 
clines in rayon waste production. These 
increases in price and declines in output 
might virtually tell the story of the in- 
dustry for the following four months. 
Rayon waste became scarce in Novem- 
ber and December—so scarce that vir- 
tually any reasonable price would be 
paid for it. American supplies were 
sold almost before their purchase by the 
traders. European materials were 
eagerly grabbed up. 

So far as Europe was concerned, the 
rayon waste situation was little better. 
Prices rose steadily through the fall 
months; the scarcity was not so pro- 
nounced as in the United States, factors 
reported, but even there waste was far 
from abundant. There were occasional 
shipments of European waste to the 
American market. These were swiftly 
taken, and they brought high prices. 


Real Demand Built Up 


The situation in the rayon waste mar- 
ket in the United States during 1928 
might be summed up as follows: A real 
demand for rayon waste had been built 
up. Manufacturers were “sold” on its 
fabric value for a wide variety of uses 
in the textile field. This demand, created 
slowly and through a period of years, 
proved greater than the supply. 

In practically no instance could the 
mills obtain the required amounts of 
rayon waste. When they did get sup- 
plies, they had to pay very high prices. 
The question that came up at the end 
of the year, therefore, was—what will 
1929 bring? 

Will 1929 mean a greater scarcity and 
higher prices? This trend obviously 
cannot continue indefinitely. Already 
mills are complaining that the price of 
ravon waste does not allow them an 
adequate margin on their products. 


May Lose Customers 


Some foresighted factors among the 
waste industry are apprehensive of the 
present prospect; they see a possibility 
of losing customers because of the high 
prices. Up to date there has been no 
sharp dropping-off of mills from the 
lists of waste consumers, but there is a 
very evident restlessness. This is due 
both to the high prices and to the ex- 
tremely uncertain condition of the mar- 
ket. Mills cannot count on getting rayon 
waste. The whole supply situation 


is most unstable. There is some appre- 
hension, therefore, that these develop- 
ments may react against the rayon 
waste industry by forcing mills to aban- 
don their use of this product. 

The industry as a whole does not 
look with approval on the present situa- 
tion, even though it does benefit traders 
by creating a pronounced seller’s mar- 
ket. The situation, they say, is too 
chaotic. They would prefer stability, 
even at a slight curtailment of margin. 


Established as Commodity 


Perhaps the one aspect of the year 
which affords the most satisfaction is 
the fact that it has definitely established 
rayon waste as a commodity. The va- 
rious uses of rayon waste were con- 
siderably extended during 1928, and 
there is hope for further extension dur- 
ing the new year. No longer is there 
any question about the growing sig- 
nificance of rayon waste as a textile 
commodity. The only vexing question 


is—how to get supplies to meet the 
demand ? 


Multiple Loom System 
(Continued from page 184) 


larger number of new looms can be run 
at a higher per cent production. As- 
suming the cost per loom per week to 
be the same, the point of minimum cost 
per yard, shown on the chart, now 
drops from 4.13c. at 10 looms per 
weaver with the old loom to 2.79c. at 
24 looms per weaver with the new loom. 
The reduction in cost then is 1.34 cents 
per yard, a saving of 32%. 

Naturally the figures given here can- 
not be expected to apply to all mills and 
to all conditions. But they serve a pur- 
pose; namely, to show these important 
considerations : 

(1) That a substantial portion of 
manufacturing cost is under the control 
of the weave room. 

(2) That the principal opportunities 
for saving relate to the weaver and his 
work. 

(3) That minimum cost can be ob- 
tained only when the cost per loom per 
week and the yardage produced are con- 
sidered simultaneously. 

(4) That the minimum cost per yard 
can be made lower by improved weaving 
conditions and modern machinery—a 
subject which will be developed later, 
when methods of study, standards of 
operation, and their relationship to loom 
design are considered by the writer. 

(The writer is indebted to Joel M. 
Barnes, head of the Barnes Textile 
Service, Boston, for information relat- 
ing to weave-room expense. ) 


Norse Rayon Plan Dropped 


It is understood that the proposal 
made by the Norsk Kunstsilkefabrik to 
establish a factory at Rvgge has been 
abandoned owing to lack of financial 
support. It is generally agreed that 
despite the excellent facilities for ob- 
taining raw material, the home consump- 
tion does not warrant the factory. 
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Rayon in Auto Upholstery 


Du Pont Promotes a New Use Aided 
by Fashion’s Call 


The Automobile Salon in New York, 
last week, the Chicago Salon, and the 
coming National Automobile Show will 
be featured this year by an introduction 
of rayon upholstery in motor cars. It is 
the first time such fabrics have been used 
for this purpose. They will appear in 
a Fleetwood-Cadillac car at the New 
York Salon as well as in a separate 
showing during Salon Week. They will 
also appear on well-known makes of 
cars in the Automobile Show in Janu- 
ary, which is to be held in New York, 
and later in other shows as they are 
held through the country. 


The introduction of rayon as an up- 
holstery fabric for motor cars was 
sponsored by the Du Pont Rayon Co., 
which made a survey of present automo- 
bile upholstery trends. A number of 
leading automobile companies have ex- 
pressed keen interest in rayon fabrics 
designed in a modern manner for mod- 
ern motor car interiors. 


Fabrics now available were designed 
by leading artists and produced by well 
known mills in co-operation with Du 
Pont Rayon Co. and F. Schumacher & 
Co. They consist for the most part of 
rayon combined with cotton, wool, linen 
or jute, according to the particular 
effect desired. Some are in jacquard 
modernistic designs, others in plainer 
and more conservative motifs. Ex- 
treme care was necessary in developing 
dry and wet strength, fastness of color, 
and appropriateness of texture for the 
strenuous use demanded of motor car 
upholstery. One of the tests made was 
to put samples in New York taxi-cabs, 
where for thousands of miles they re- 
ceived the roughest kind of use. 


Alexis Sommaripa, manager of Fabric 
Development Service of the Du Pont 
Rayon Co., which has pioneered in this 
field, pointed out that there is still a 
great amount of study to be devoted to 
the application of these modern fabrics 
to automobiles. Mr. Sommaripa stated 
that the general trend of upholstery for 
motor cars has been conservative up to 
this time. He believes that the day has 
arrived when upholstery will enter into 
what might be called the fashion field, 
to a larger degree than ever before. 


In addition to their usage for ordinary 
upholstery purposes, rayon fabrics have 
also been made for a new type detach- 
able upholstery to meet the new trend 
of fashion in motor car interiors. These 
covers may be replaced in the short 
space of three minutes. It is planned 
to develop a wide variety of colors and 
patterns so that the woman of taste may 
have an interior for her car to match 
her gown or wrap or to be in keeping 
with afternoon or evening use. The in- 
creasing demand on the part of women 
for color and fine appointments in motor 
cars, which create an ensemble of dis- 
tinction for their particular type of 
beauty, has been recognized in these 
new details. 
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European Rayon Outlook Favorable 
For Firms Producing Quality Yarn 





But Companies Not in Position to Make 
Fine Filaments Have Difficult Time 


HEN writing the review of the 
V \ rayon industry in Europe for 

the year 1927, it was a com- 
paratively simple matter to sum up the 
position. At that time, business was 
uniformly good in all countries. Today, 
the position is different. Trade is by 
no means uniformly good. Speaking 
generally, however, ‘those companies in 
all countries which are in a position to 
market good grade viscose yarns and 
multi-filament and fine denier yarns are 
in a comfortable position. On the other 
hand, those companies which are not 
fitted to meet these present-day demands 
are having a lean time. 

In acetate silk, the year has been dif- 
ficult but here again demand has 
always been good when the supply 
available was of good quality. It is 
probable that in no European country 
has the supply of acetate rayon been 
equal to the demand. In cuprammonium, 
the superior standard of the product, 


more especially that of the Bemberg 
company and its subsidiaries, allowed 


of an excellent trading period being ex- 
perienced in the first half of the year, 
since when there has been some decline. 
Demand has also been good for nitro- 
cellulose yarns. 


Italy 


The Italian industry has passed 
through a difficult period. This has 
been intensified by the effects of the 
revalorization of the lira which have 
taken many months to wear off. The 
Snia company is now in a _ position 
where a large measure of control is in 
the hands of Courtaulds of England and 
Glanzstoff of Germany. The technical 
collaboration established with these 
firms has been of immense benefit in 
the improvement of the plant directed 
towards meeting the new demands for 
fine yarns. 

During the year the quality of the 
product of the Italian mills has been 
vastly improved. 

The year has witnessed the develop- 
ment of plans for the production of 
acetate silk in Italy and two or three 
important companies have been formed. 
One of these is the Rhodiaseta Italiana, 
which is a subsidiary of the French 
Rhodiaseta Co. The latter is closely 
connected with the Usines du Rhone 
and with the French Comptoir and, as 
is well known, has extensive working 
agreements with the Du Pont Rayon 
Co. in America. The establishment of 
the Italian plant has been made possible 
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by the aid of the great Italian Monte- 
catini chemical interest and also by the 
interest taken by Bernheims of Paris. 
A plant is being built on the shores of 
Lake Maggiore. and an output of 5,000 
kilos. per “day is anticipated. The other 
leading Italian acetate proposal is that 
of the Tubize company. Under an old 
agreement this will be established by 
the French Tubize company, and the 
object will be the development of the 
Dreyfus patents in Italy. These plants 
will be in addition to that operated by 
the Soie de Chatitton. 


Germany 


The year has witnessed the consolida- 
tion of the great Glanzstoff concern and 
the culmination of this in the formation 
in the United States of the Associated 
Rayon Corp., the objects of which are 
undoubtedly to foster the further de- 
velopment of Glanzstoff and its sub- 
sidiaries. The terms of the formation 
give to Glanzstoff available cash which 
will be of great service as though this 
and one or two other European com- 
panies undoubtedly hold a very strong 
position in the world trade, they have 
not the financial resources of the 
Courtauld company in Britain. 

The present output of the Glanzstoff 
company is approximately 70,000 lbs. of 
viscose silk daily and in addition the 
Breslau plant, which is jointly worked 
by Glanzstoff and Enka, is producing 
10,000 Ibs. daily. They have now put 
the Glanzfaden plant very largely on to 
tubular viscose rayon which is made 
under the “Celta” patents. 

The J. P. Bemberg Co. of Barmen 
has experienced a very keen demand for 
its products throughout the year but 
the company has been seriously hand- 
icapped at times by a shortage of water. 
Arrangements have been made to rem- 
edy this however and further plants are 
being erected. The production of cup- 
rammonium rayon is now about 10,000 
kilos. per day but this is being increased 
and an ultimate output from the Ger- 
man plants alone is expected to be 19,- 
000 kilos. per day. 

The acetate process has not made 
marked headway in Germany despite 
the fact that many of those most in- 
timately connected with the develop- 
ment of the system have worked in the 
country. It is to be expected, however, 
that in the next few years there will be 
very important developments. The 
Rhodiaseta acetate plant at Freiburg is 
almost ready for production. The 
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Aceta plant, which is operated by 
Glanzstoff and the I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie, has had a very difficult time but 
it is understood that many of the 
troubles are now being successfully sur- 
mounted. 

During the year the importation of 
yarns has declined while the exporta- 
tions have increased. A very large busi- 
ness has been done with Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland and Roumania as 
well as with Spain and other European 
countries and there has also been 
marked extension in the trade with the 
Far East and South America. Ex- 
ports to the United States show little 
change. 

An increasing part is being taken in 
the rayon industry by the great I. G. 
Farbenindustrie and this concern has 
now several works engaged on produc- 
tion of rayon varn. Efforts have been 
made with some degree of success to 
improve the quality of the fiber turned 
out and it is understood that new yarns 
of great strength will be placed on the 
market in the near future. These ap- 
parently follow the usual method of in- 
creasing the sulphuric acid content. 


Austria 


The boundaries of Austria were 
seriously shortened by the peace treaty 
and as a consequence the consumptive 
power of the country has been very 
much reduced. The only plant in active 
work is the Glanzstoff subsidiary at 
St. Polten which now produces about 
6,000 kilos. per day. <A fair ex- 
port trade is carried on, mainly with 
the neighboring countries, particularly 
Czecho-Slovakia, while imports come 
from Italy, Germany and Switzerland. 


Belgium 


The Belgian industry has continued 
the policy of concentration of units 
throughout the year and the total pro- 
duction of the country is now reliably 
estimated at from 8,500 to 9,000 tons of 
which about one half comes from the 
Tubize plant and more than a quarter 
from the Obourg concern. Imported 
yarns come mainly from Italy while a 
large trade is done in exports with 
Germany. The French Comptoir has 
increased its interest in the Belgian in- 
dustry during the year and in addition 
the Soc. Generale Belgique and the 
Mutuelle Solvay have entered into the 
industry by taking an active part in 
the administration of companies. The 
Loewenstein interests in the Tubize 
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company were absorbed by a large 
syndicate representing the above and 
other interests. 


Czecho-Slovakia 


The leading plant in Czecho-Slovakia 
is the Glanzstoff subsidiary at Lobositz 
and despite the fact that this firm is 
turning out about 2,000,000 Ibs. per 
annum and that there are two other 
plants of importance, large quantities of 
yarns are imported for the knitting and 
weaving trades. It is reported but not 
yet confirmed that the Dynamite Nobel 
Co. is considering the erection of 
another plant in conjunction with the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. 


Denmark 


The actual production of rayon yarn 
has not yet been commenced in Den- 
mark though imports totaled in 1926, the 
latest date for which figures are avail- 
able, well over 500,000 Ibs. These come 
primarily from Britain and Germany. 


France 
There has been, on the whole, great 
prosperity in the French industry 


throughout the year though the coarser 
deniers have been over-produced and 
there has been some reduction in price. 
Acetate silk has been in good demand 
though here again, the reductions in the 
charges by the leading British company 
have caused a scaling down of prices 
to be effected. 

Labor conditions are very attractive 
to the artificial silk producer and this 
has prompted two or three British com- 
panies to take over French mills. 
Among these the most important is the 
International Artificial Silk Co. which 
has a viscose mill at Aubenton and an 
acetate plant at Claroix. The Rennes 
Artificial Silk Co. is also British and 
they have established a nitro-cellulose 
plant at Rennes in Brittany. The large 
plant at Calais operated by the Cour- 
tauld subsidiary is now working almost 
at full capacity and there is little doubt 
that this will very soon be adding its 
quota to the profits earned by the parent 
company. 

It would be impossible in the space 
at our disposal to give any details of 
the many company formations through- 
out the year. These have covered all 
types of rayon and from the large plans 
which have been made for increasing 
the production, it is clearly apparent 
that there is every risk of over-produc- 
tion in France in the next year or so. 
It is even predicted that in 1929 the 
French output will equal that of Britain 
and of Italy. The large Comptoir de 
Textiles Artificiels which controls the 
greater part of the French output has 
given special attention to the new fine 
filament yarns now in demand and is 
equipping certain plants especially for 


this work. 
Holland 


As a result of the concentration on 
good grade yarns the Dutch Industry 
has not suffered materially during the 
last year and the export trade has been 
maintained at a very high level. The 
Enka and Breda companies have con- 


tinued their policy of development of the 
viscose plants already operating and in 
addition both companies have deter- 
mined to produce acetate silk on a large 
scale. They have secured the rights to 
the Syntheta and other patents and have 
formed subsidiary companies which will 
shortly be turning out acetate rayon on 
a considerable scale. 

It is only natural that the success 
which has attended the efforts of these 
two leading concerns should cause other 
companies to enter the rayon field. Up 
to the present however little progress 
has been made though plans have been 
formulated for the development of in- 
dependent companies. A large amount 
of yarn is sent from Holland into Ger- 
many for finishing and partly on ac- 
count of this, the Enka Co., have re- 
cently decided to establish a subsidiary 
company within the borders of Ger- 
many. The Breda company has also 
established a British subsidiary in which 
the I. G. Farbenindustrie have taken an 
important part. 


Hungary 


Hungary.has established an Interna- 
tional reputation for her nitrocellulose 
varns but naturally there is considerable 
demand for viscose which for some time 
has been neglected. On the one hand 
the users of viscose yarn are pressing 
for a reduction in the somewhat heavy 
customs duty and on the other there is 
an effort being made to retain this 
measure of protection by interested 
parties who are seeking to re-establish 
the viscose rayon industry on an exten- 
sive scale. 

Norway 


The presence of the finest wool pulp 
in the world has often given rise to the 
question why the Norwegian trade did 
not establish its own rayon plant. It is 
however obvious to the shrewd minded 
business men of the country that such 
a plant would not be an economic pro- 
position if it were not possible to market 
a large part of the output outside of 
Norway. Owing to the high tariffs 
placed on artificial silk yarns by many 
countries this is impossible and though 
from time to time there are reports of 
the establishment of companies, the 
latest information is to the effect that 
these have not so far been proceeded 
with. The yearly importation of artifi- 
cial silk products amounts to approx- 
imately 1,006 tons and this comes mainly 
from Britain, France, Germany and 
Switzerland. 

Poland 


Poland is a country of great attrac- 
tion to the artificial silk producer on 
account of the large demand and the 
cheap and suitable labor supply. The 
leading plant is that at Tomaszow now 
producing well over 6,000 kilos. daily 
of viscose silk and 3,000 kilos. of col- 
lodion rayon. This company is also 
establishing an acetate plant to work 
the Dreyfus patents. It is understood 
that plans are in hand for the develop- 
ment of a plant to work the Borvisk 
patents at Danzig but there has been 
delay in the starting thereof. The most 
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interesting development is however the 
reported decision of Courtaulds Ltd. to 
extend their sphere of activities into 
Poland and the future developments as 
a consequence of this move are awaited 
with the greatest interest. 


Roumania 


With quieter political conditions and 
consequently safer financial outlook, the 
possibility of the development of the 
rayon industry has been given the 
closest attention. Not only is there a 
substantial market for rayon in Rou- 
mania itself but the country serves as 
a useful centre for South East Europe 
generally. The Glanzstoff company has 
therefore decided to erect a plant at 
Bucharest and to commence production 
within a short time. In view of the 
fact that the Austrian and Czecho- 
Slovakian subsidiaries have in the past 
sent large quantities of rayon to Rou- 
mania, they have been offered some 
solatium by the granting of share hold- 
ings in the new concern. It is also re- 
ported that the Comptoir of France are 
interesting themselves in the Roumanian 
industry. 

Russia 


It is exceedingly difficult to ascertain 
the true position of the artificial silk in- 
dustry in Russia. It is clear however 
that development has not been on any 
marked scale. One factory has been 
operating for some time and the high 
charges made for yarns have caused an 
inquiry to be made with a view to pro- 
viding competition. This has led to the 
formation of a committee which is at 
the moment engaged on the task of in- 
vestigating the industry in other coun- 
tries and incidentally endeavoring to 
attract capital to the Soviet. Reports of 
large works to be built should be treated 
with great reserve as developments are 
bound to be slow. The import tariff 
effectually prevents the manufacturers 
irom obtaining suplies from abroad and 
as a result the market, though rich in 
potentialities, has never yet been really 
interested in rayon at all. ; 


Spain 


The Spanish rayon industry grows 
very slowly and there is still a large 
quantity of yarn imported from the 
other European countries. The most 
important plant is that operated by the 
Seda de Barcelona which is a sub- 
sidiary of the Dutch Breda Co. The 
daily output is from 1,000 to 1,200 kilos. 
per day. The chief remaining plants 
are the Soc. Anon de Fibras Artificiales 
at Blanes and the Fabric de Seda Artifi- 
cial de Valdenoceda at Valdenoceda. 


Sweden 


The production of rayon yarn in 
Sweden in 1927 is officially returned as 
138,400 kilos., all from one plant, while 
the imports in the same year amounted 
to 618,355 kilos., mainly from Britain, 
Germany, Holland and Switzerland. 
The importation of fabrics is very much 
restricted by the high tariff. 


Switzerland 
Production of rayon yarn in Switzer- 
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V the development and expan- 

sion of America’s export trade 
Snia plays an important part in 
enabling our cotton, silk, and knit- 
ting mills to successfully compete 
in the markets of Central and 


South America. 


As the largest producers of rayon 
in Europe, Snia-Viscosa is in the 
best position to offer an ample and 


dependable source of supply. 


The large resources and the integ- 
rity of the Commercial Fibre Co. 


of America Inc. (the sole importers 


COMMERCIAL FIBRE 


of Snia-Viscosa products) make 
this source of supply immediately 
available to the American manu- 


facturer through stocks carried in 
New York. 


A quality product is offered in 70, 
85, 100, 120, 150, 200 and 300 
deniers together with the capable 
services of a modern and well 
equipped converting plant in 
Passaic to supply all of these sizes 
in the form desired, cops, cones, 
tubes, spools, warps, twists, 
bleached or dyed. 


CO. of AMERICA, Inc. 
40 East 34th St., New York City Converting plant, Passaic, N. J. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


T. E. HATCH CO. FRY & CRAWFORD 
80 Federal Street 400 Chestnut Street 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia 
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Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


COSBY & THOMAS R. A. PAGET & CO 
28 Scott Street 


Toronto 2, Can. 








jand is increasing but there have been 
few new companies formed. The output 
of the Emmenbrucke factory in 1928 was 
3,600 tons and the company expect to 
increase this to 4,500 tons in the current 
year. Exports amount to approximately 





7,000,000 Ibs. per annum, the chief 
markets being Germany, the United 
States and Spain. A number of exper- 
imental plants have been started in 
Switzerland and one of these operated 
by Syntheta A. G. has become of in- 


ternational importance by reason of the 
acquisition of the patents by the Inter- 
national Artsilk Co., and by the Lonza 
Chemical Co., who are developing these 
in conjunction with the Enka company 
of Holland. 


British Rayon Position Fundamentally Sound 
——Many New Firms Formed 


Marked Tendency Toward Finer Filaments 
—Further Extension of Uses Anticipated 


issued as to the state of the British 

Rayon Trade during 1928 and in 
order that readers may appreciate the 
situation it should be stated at the out- 
set of this review, that the fundamental 
position is sound. If the reports as to 
poor trade are analyzed, it will be found 
that these emanate from the producers 
of coarse denier and low quality viscose 
yarns and from certain producers of 
acetate yarns. It is not necessary to 
emphasize the fact that demand for the 
coarser deniers and the yarns with the 
standard number of filaments has fallen 
off. In so far as acetate yarns are con- 
cerned however, there is no evidence 
that demand has lessened though it is 
clearly apparent that the productive 
capacity has been extended rather too 
rapidly. This has particularly affected 
the British Celanese Co. 

In order that the price situation may 
be fully understood, it is necessary to 
deal with this, step by step. Viscose 
prices have been reduced all around by 
varying amounts. The turnover in 
demand from what are now regarded as 
coarse yarns to the finer types had 
a double result. First, stocks of the 
coarser yarns accumulated and prices 
were reduced in order to clear these. 
The cause of the price reduction in the 
finer yarns was quite different. Here, 
the increased demand enabled the large 
companies to reduce costs and as part of 
their policy, they passed the benefit or at 
least a portion of it, on to the consumer. 
Acetate prices were reduced on account 
of the surplus production and the neces- 
sity of competing with the multi-filament 
viscose yarns on the market. 

The net result of all this is that, 
speaking generally, the position of the 
leading producers has been immeasur- 
ably strengthened while the difficulties 
of many of the smaller companies have 
been greatly increased. Furthermore 
the world wide demand for finer yarns 
has been in favor of the British industry 
generally and the year finishes with the 
leading producers here in an exceed- 
ingly strong international position. 

Some progress has been made to- 
wards the standardization of yarns but 


(CU issied as to the reports have been 


By J. Guthrie Oliver 


the plans have not taken very definite 
form. It is however pleasant to be able 
to record that the leading producers 
in all the European countries have at 
length entered into committee on this 
all-important subject. 


Fine Filament Increase 


Throughout the year the tendency 
has been to produce finer and finer 
yarns and the average number of fila- 
ments has been increased very consider- 
ably both in viscose and acetate yarns. 
For the full-fashioned hosiery trade two 
denier filament yarns are being used in 
increasing quantities and whereas a 
year or so ago, the standard number of 
filaments in 150 denier was around 20, 
36 filaments are now quite standardized 
in the hosiery trade. 

The movement towards the production 
of stronger yarns has continued. In the 
majority of cases the result is attained 
by increasing the amount of sulphuric 
acid used and this has set up another 
range of problems to be overcome. 
“Lilienfeld” yarns are expected to be 
placed on the market in commercial 
quantities during 1929. The whole of 
the sales will be effected by Courtaulds, 
Ltd., and the production is likely to be 
concentrated in one place, possibly in 
the new plant of the Nuera Artsilk Co., 


now in course of completion at St. 
Helens in Lancashire. 

During the year there has been an 
exceptionally large number of new 
company flotations and in Table I some 
details are given in regard to these. 

Some of the more interesting fea- 
tures in connection with these flotations 
were mentioned in the Annual Rayon 
Issue of TEXTILE Wor -p in the fall of 
last year. These therefore need not be 
mentioned again but there are many 
new points which have arisen since that 
time and in some cases the companies 
mentioned were not in existence when 
the previous review was written. It will 
be noted that, speaking in general terms, 
the day of the company with plans for 
a comparatively small output have 
ended and most of the flotations which 
took place in the year under review are 
very ambitious. It remains to be seen 
how far the expectations of the promo- 
ters will be fulfilled. 


Details of New Companies 


The Alliance Artificial Silk Co. which 
intends to employ the “Syntheta” proc- 
ess for the production of acetate rayon 
has not yet commenced production at 
Lowestoft but it is anticipated that this 
will take place in 1929. The company, 
which is a subsidiary of the Interna- 


New British Rayon Projects in 1928 


Capital 
Name of Company = 
Alliance 
pe 


British Acetate...... 


1,550,000 
1,000,000 


British Bemberg 
British Breda........ 


1,250,000 
1,000,000 


855,000 


1,250,000 
500,000 
385,000 


2,000,000 
325,000 


British-Netherlands.. 


Cellulose Acetate.... 
Kirklees, Ltd........ 
North British... . . 


Scottish Amalgamated... 
Yorkshire 


February 


2,700,000 { 


f Viscose 
Acetate 
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Production 
Planned 
Thou. Lbs. 
per An 
3,850 
3,000 
5,500 
3,000 
4,000 


3,000 


{3,300 


6,160 
1,320 
1,440 


{2,668 
1,700 


Process 


Used 


Acetate 
Viscose 
Acetate 
Viscose 
Cupra 


Plant 
Site 

Lowestoft 

Littleboro 


{ Stowmarket 


Doncaster 
{ Tottington 


Jf Derby 

L Wigton 
Lancaster 
Tottington 
Jedburgh 

§ Kirkcudbright 

| Alexandria 
Brighouse 


Viscose 


Acetate 
Viscose 
Viscose 


Viscose 


Viscose 
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Rayon YARNS 


Mills: ROME, NAPLES, PADOVA, CUSANO, RIETI, PEDRENGO 


Second Largest Producers 
of Rayon in Italy 


First in Quality; Second in Production 


Specialties in 
MULTI-FILAMENT YARNS 


from 60 to 300 denier. . . . Special qualities prepared 
under New Improved Process for the American 


market exclusively 
Sole Importers 


N. Y. Rayon Importing Co., inc. 


404 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Tel.: CALedonis 4772-3 
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Superior Quality 
RAYON YARNS 
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tional Artificial Silk Co., also holds tne 
American rights to this process of rayon 
production. They are also interested ‘2 
the Boyeux silk sizing process for 
which special claims are made. The 
sizing operations will be carried out on 
a large scale at Bradford. 

Atlas Artificial Silk Processes, Ltd., 
is another subsidiary of the Interna- 
tional Artificial Silk Co. They have 
acquired the British and certain foreign 
rights to the Brandwood process by 
which great savings are effected. This 
process consists to a very large extent 
of winding the yarn direct on to special 
perforated spools upon which washing, 
bleaching, dyeing, etc., can be carried 
out. It is obvious that if this can be 
proved to be a commercial success very 
big changes will take place in the vis- 
cose rayon industry. The idea is how- 
ever not altogether new and while lead- 
ing trade members do not condemn it 
out of hand, they are rather skeptical. 
Certainly however the small scale re- 
sults are most satisfactory. The public 
issue of shares was postponed until after 
the New Year on account of the market 
position and of course production can- 
not be begun for some time yet. 

The British Acetate Silk Corp. took 
over the viscose plant of the Bulmer 
Rayon Co., and the acetate patents of 
Sir William Bulmer. The most in- 
teresting side of the company is that 
connected with acetate and here they 
have secured two valuable processes, one 
well-known as the “Suida” process and 
the other the “Wacker” process. By 
means of these the company hopes to 
so reduce the cost of production as to 
render their position very strong. Pro- 
duction of viscose rayon is very con- 
siderable and the acetate plant is also 
working on a fair scale. It is probable 
that in the near future important 
developments will be announced in re- 
gard to the foreign rights. 


New Bemberg Subsidiary 


British Bemberg, Ltd., is the new 
British subsidiary of the important J. P. 
Bemberg Co. of Barmen, Germany. 
They have secured a site near Doncas- 
ter and will shortly commence the erec- 
tion of the plant. The actual production 
date is not yet known. British Breda, 
Ltd., is similarly a subsidiary of a 
foreign concern, in this case the Dutch 
Artificial Silk Industry, Ltd., of Breda. 
The German I. G. Farbenindustrie have 
what amount to a controlling interest in 
the concern and they intend to produce 
both viscose and acetate rayons. It is 
not expected that production will be 
begun for nearly two years and in 
order to create a market for their pro- 
ducts without having to pay the import 
duty on all yarn sold, the company 
has just purchased the British Visada 
factory at Littleboro. This plant i 
already producing and can be readily 
adapted to the Breda requirements. It 
is reported that the chairmanship of the 
British Breda Co. will be given to Sir 
Edwin Stockton, the former chairman of 
British Visada, Ltd. 

The British - Netherlands Artificial 
Silk Co. is controlled by a Mr. Ver- 


tsynen, late of the Enka company, and 
the whole of the technical staff is 
Dutch. The plant at Derby has still 
to be erected and considerable time 
will also be spent in the alterations at 
Wigton. The Cellulose Acetate Silk 
Co. has already been referred to at some 
length in TEXTILE Wor.tp. The Lan- 
caster plant is almost ready but it is 
not known what process will be used. 
Kirklees, Ltd., took over the former 
Kirklees Artificial Silk Mfg. Co. They 
are now producing four tons per week 
and the rayon is regarded very favor- 
ably in the trade. There is nothing re- 
markable in regard to the North British 
Artificial Silk Co., production not 
having yet commenced. The Scottish 
Amalgamated Silks, Ltd., will weave 
and knit as well as produce yarn and 
this explains the comparatively high 
capital. The yarn producing units are 
just commencing. The Yorkshire Artifi- 
cial Silk Co. has not yet reached the 
production stage. 

It might be thought that the plans out- 
lined above, when taken in conjunction 
with those of the present producing 
companies, would be sufficient to pro- 
vide for the needs of the industry for 
some years to come. There are how- 
ever a large number of companies in 
the embryonic stage and if the financial 
market conditions were a little more 
favorable to rayon, there would be 
another rush of company promotions. 
It is impossible to give details of many 
of the plans in hand but one might be 
mentioned and that is the establishment 
of a large cupra plant at Kendal by 


British Cuprammonium Silk Spinners, 
Ltd. 


Progress of Older Companies 


We may now turn to review the prog- 
ress of the various older established 
companies. Courtaulds, Ltd., preserve a 
strict silence as to their activities but 
during the year the company has ex- 
tended the productive capacity of its 
huge Wolverhampton plant and it is 
said that over 50% of their machinery 
is now working on fine deniers and 
multi-filament yarns. They have also 
increased to the full capacity their out- 
put of acetate rayon at Coventry and 
they have established a very high repu- 
tation as makers of acetate silk. New 
land is being acquired at Coventry and 
it is quite likely that this will be for an 
extension of the acetate production. 
British Celanese, Ltd., have increased 
their productive capacity at the Spondon 
Works but have not been able to keep 
the works fully employed. It is hoped 
that this is only temporary and that 
demand will soon be sufficient to keep 
the whole plant running. There is no 
doubt however that they are feeling the 
effects of the Courtauld and other com- 
petition. 

During the year the Apex Artificial 
Silk Co., which was formed in 1925 
virtually as a subsidiary of Cohen & 
Wilks, Ltd., the well-known waterproof 
manufacturers, reached the production 
stage and they are now turning out 
about three tons weekly of acetate rayon. 
This output is to be increased to ten 
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tons. The Branston Artificial Silk Co., 
also commenced production and should 
shortly fill an important part in the in- 
dustry. Viscose silk is to be produced 
first at the rate of four tons per day. 
The factory is a modern one and very 
favorably commented upon. Little is 
known of the progress of the British 
Enka Corp. at Aintree. Naturally the 
first yarns were not quite equal to the 
standard set up by the parent company 
but it is understood that they are slowly 
surmounting the many difficulties in 
their path. 


Progress Made 


Good progress has been made by 
Harbens, Ltd., who are now producing 
viscose silk at a profit, and at the rate 
of about 20 tons weekly. The Nuera 
Artsilk Co. is producing small quanti- 
ties of rayon but their attention has been 
largely centered on the “Lilienfeld” 
process. As previously mentioned they 
have now entered into an arrangement 
with Courtaulds, Ltd., by which the 
latter will market the whole of the pro- 
duction of this new rayon. The Rayon 
Mfg. Co. has now reached a production 
of about 13 tons of viscose silk per 
week. Sunsheen, Ltd., the only pro- 
ducer of rayon in Ireland, has met with 
many difficulties. The company is now 
managed by Dobson & Barlow, Ltd., and 
production is being gradually improved 
in quality and increased in quantity. 
Western Viscose Silk Mills, Ltd., are 
turning out fair quantities of viscose 
silk, actually about 12 tons per week, 
and are also endeavoring to market 
multi-filament and “strong” yarns such 
as are in particular demand today. 
Marked progress has been made by 
Kemil, Ltd., the producers of hollow 
filament rayon at Peterborough and by 
Brysilka, Ltd., producers of cupram- 
monium rayon. The acetate rayon 
plant, which is in course of erection for 
Nelsons Silks, Ltd., at Lancaster, should 
be in operation within another year. 


Optimism for Future 


As to the future the members of the 
British industry are quite confident. 
They realize however that demand is 
centering more and more upon the 
superior grades and further that com- 
petition will be intensified. It is felt 
however that over a number of years 
the price of rayon generally will be 
reduced and that with each downward 
step, there will be new uses found for 
the product. It is felt that despite the 
large number of fabrics into’ which 
rayon now enters, there is room for 
very great expansion and that as manu- 
facturers become better acquainted with 
the fiber and its properties, they will be 
able not only to reduce costs but to turn 
out an altogether more _ satisfactory 
article. Temporary slumps must be 
inevitably met but these are the lot of 
all textile trades and have no fears for 
the rayon makers, especially the leading 
producers who are very strongly en- 
trenched and aided by reserves sufficient 
to carry them over any period of tem- 
porary difficulty. 
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AEROPLANE VIEW OF PIRNA PLANTS 


Fr. KUTTNER, A. G. 


Producers of 
ZELLVAG (Cuprammonia) KASEMA (Viscose) 


IVAN B. DAHL, INC. 


381 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 







Sole Distributors for U.S. A. 
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Start of Raw Silk Exchange 


(Continued from page 175) 





lacking at the moment on the National 
Raw Silk Exchange as there are no old 
positions. Under the circumstances, the 
activity of the National Raw Silk Ex- 
change has been gratifying to its well- 
wishers. 

A contributing factor to the growing 
recognition of the Exchange has been 
the demonstrated ease with which good 
sized lots may be transacted without 
disturbing the prices. Lots of 50, 100 
and even 500 bales have been negotiated 
in single sales within the prevailing 
price range, and many other good sized 
lots have been placed in a series of sales 
distributed about the floor. Floor 
traders testify that many other large 
orders failed of consummation only be- 
cause of the tenacity with which buyers 
or sellers clung to a one or two cent 
difference in price. 


Caution of Buyers and Sellers 


The frequent impossibility of bring- 
ing buyer and seller together when only 
one cent separates them is one of the 
phenomena of the raw silk exchange. 
It is completely mystifying to those 
with experience in selling actual raw 
silk who have time without number seen 
differences of 24c, 5c, 10c and even 
more between buyer and seller, wiped 
out after more or less protracted nego- 
tiation. 

The dissimilarity lies in the fact that 
either the buyer or the seller or both 
parties to the sale of actual silk have a 
definite desire to conclude the transac- 
tion. In trading in futures there is 
still lacking that definite desire to con- 
clude the transaction. Later on when 
the use of futures trading has become 
more common and is entered into with 
a specific purpose in view, the desire to 
establish a position will become greater 
and it will not be so difficult to bring 
buyer and seller together. Further- 
more, when the market broadens out 
and becomes more active there will be 
a growing inclination to put orders in 
at the market, knowing that no wide 
fluctuations need be feared. 

For the meanwhile, however, the 
sticking over one and two cents is send- 
ing the floor traders home each night 
with a good list of uncompleted orders 
and thus reducing the activity on the 
Exchange. Development of a definite 
price trend will have a corrective effect 
in this connection. 


Confidence in Grading 


Not an inconsiderable part of the con- 
fidence inspired by the Exchange has 
been the excellent work done by the 
Grading and Warehousing Committee 
under Mr. Muller, and put into effect 
so well by the Inspection Bureau under 
Mr. Schmutz. A steadily increasing 
demand is coming from the trade for 
certificated silk which attests both to the 
worth of the grading standards and the 
reliability of the inspection. Some little 
difficulty is still being experienced in 


making comparison between trade 
grades and Exchange grades which has 
led to some criticism on the ground of 
severity of inspection. It seems certain 
that time and experience with certifica- 
tion will iron out this difficulty. In the 
meantime the work af the grading com- 
mittee is reflected in the cleanness and 
workability of the futures contract on 
the National Raw Silk Exchange which 
is the assurance of full protection to 
both buyer and seller. 


Behind the Scenes at 


Raw Silk Exchange 
By Donald D. Leonard 
Of Wade Bros. & Co. Silk Dept. 


VISITOR to 58 Water Street, 

New York City, would scarcely 
realize, at first glance, that he was at 
the headquarters of an important raw 
silk market. Formerly a banking room, 
with marble floors and handsome fix- 
tures, its walls are hidden by telephone 
booths, blackboards, information bulle- 
tins, and a rostrum occupied by a 
telegrapher and clerks. In the center 
is the trading ring—a railing ten feet 
in diameter,—surrounded by a low plat- 
form. Telephones are ringing, clerks 
are calling brokers, pages are signalling, 
board-boys are recording trades, the 
telegrapher is operating the ticker, and 
all attention is focused on a dozen 
traders in the ring. There is no at- 
mosphere of silk. 

Scrutiny of the board, however, is 
conclusive evidence that here is a raw 
silk market, and a most unusual one. 
Such complete information regarding 
Japan and New York prices has hereto- 
fore been available to comparatively few 
in the industry. Upstairs, the office of 
the Exchange, is the source of further 
data regarding stocks, imports and con- 
sumption which permits any member, or 
his client, to be accurately informed 
daily on vital statistics affecting his 
business. 


The Visible Transaction 


On the floor, a phone rings, a clerk 
answers, then gives a broker an order to 
“Buy 20 June at the market.” 

He steps up to the ring and calls 
“What is offered in June.” 

“At 5.04,” answers another. 

“5.03,” the first counter-bids. 

“At 5.04,” the second replies, indicat- 
ing his unwillingness to meet the bid. 

“5.04 for 20,” the first calls. 

“Sold,” the second answers. 

Each records the transaction on a 
card, the page signals it to the rostrum, 
the board-boy chalks up “20 at 5.04” 
in the space under June, the ticker sends 
out its message, and a contract for 100 
bales of raw silk has been bought and 
sold at $5.04 per pound for delivery in 
June. 

After three o’clock, when trading 
ceases, slips are signed by representa- 
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tives of the commission houses or mem- 
bers of the Clearing Association of the 
Exchange, who have been authorized by 
the clients to handle this particular 


transaction. The real principals, the 
actual buyer and seller, are not dis- 
closed. In fact, they are rarely known 
to the floor broker. 


The Invisible Transaction 


This is the visible transaction. The 
invisible has its origin outside the Ex- 
change. A client telephones a commis- 
sion house to “Buy 20 contracts in June 
at the best price.” The order is handed 
in to the wireroom of the commission 
house where it is transmitted by private 
phone to the clerk on the floor of the 
Exchange, and by him to the floor 
broker for execution. 

The visitor at the Exchange has wit- 
nessed the initial transaction by which 
one client buys and another sells, 20 
contracts for a total of 100 bales of raw 
silk. The subsequent transaction is 
that by which the seller buys in his 
contracts, or else delivers silk against 
them, or by which the buyer sells out his 
contracts, or else takes delivery of 
actual silk. This second transaction 
may take place one hour after the first, 
or at any time later up to or during 
June, the delivery month. 


A Contract for Actual Silk 


Every contract on the Silk Exchange 
is a legally enforceable agreement in- 
volving the transfer of 5 bales of raw 
silk at a definite price, and for a speci- 
fied delivery. The seller of 20 June 
contracts is obliged to deliver in June, 
100 bales of any grade or grades meas- 
uring up to the Exchange specifications, 
unless he relieves himself of this obliga- 
tion by purchasing 20 June contracts 
before the last delivery day. If the 
seller chooses to liquidate his short posi- 
tion by a tendering of actual raw silk, 
he is allowed the option of delivering 
any one or all of the ten grades passing 
the standards of the Exchange classifi- 
cation. The contracts were sold at 
$5.04, the price for the basic grade D. 
If grades other than D are delivered, 
the payment is adjusted according to the 
premium or discount each grade com- 
mands, in regard to grade D. 

The buyer of June is entitled to re- 
ceive, sometime between the first and 
the last day of June, 100 bales of raw 
silk, in twenty lots of 5 bales each, all 
the five bales being of the same chop, 
size, and grade. The buyer cannot 
specify which grade he wishes to re- 
ceive, but must accept, at the option of 
the seller, any lots which have been 
certificated by the Inspection Bureau. 
All the tenderable grades are in con- 
stant demand for mill consumption; 
85% of Japan Raw Silk imported into 
this country should pass the Exchange 
requirements. 

In no phase of the silk industry is 
there a higher standard of business 
ethics than in the futures market. Con- 
tracts involving hundreds of thousands 
of dollars are negotiated daily by a 
mere nod of the head and a notation on 
a pad. 
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Underwear Trade Hopeful in 1929 
Based on 1928's Gains 


Rayon’s Rise and Style Gains Are 
The Feature—Only Heavy Cottons Lag 


to 1929 with confidence that the 

year will bring a steady, healthy 
turnover at a not too-narrow margin. 
A rise in prices is looked for. In the 
opinion of competent forecasters, this 
rise will affect silk goods chiefly; the 
increase is expected to come gradually, 
spreading out through the year. Higher 
production costs, especially the rise in 
the prices of raw materials, will com- 
pel manufacturers to advance quotations 
to maintain their margin, it is claimed. 


T HE knit underwear industry looks 


Gains on Rayon End 


Factors look back at 1928 with much 
satisfaction. In certain divisions, not- 
ably the rayon end, the situation was 
declared to be exceptionally good. In- 
deed, the increasing importance of rayon 
goods appears to be one of the out- 
standing features of 1928. Knitting 
mills expanded their rayon lines steadily 
throughout the year. Both in men’s and 
women’s numbers, rayon assumed a new 
importance. 

At the women’s end, rayon knitwear 
entered the year with a solidly estab- 
lished market and with general accept- 
ance, especially in lower-end lines. Dur- 
ing 1928, however, improvement in 
rayon yarns allowed for trading-up, and 
women’s rayon underwear was promoted 
as a medium-priced line. There were 
some instances where these numbers 
entered the luxury class. Factors 
showed particular interest in this aspect 
of the women’s knitwear field, and 
several authoritative spokesmen pre- 
dicted that 1929 will see these rayon 
numbers definitely installed in the 
luxury and gift goods class. 


New Rayon Lines for Men 


The progress as regards men’s wear 
was even more pronounced. Knitters 
began active exploitation of this market 
on a large scale early in 1928, and the 
campaign won a prompt consumer re- 
sponse. The success of men’s rayon 
underwear offerings brought the usual 
spurt of competition. More mills turned 
to this field, as the year grew older, and 
when 1928 entered its second half, a 
considerable number of rayon knitters 
were devoting their plants almost ex- 
clusively to men’s apparel. 


This department is believed to have 
potentialities far in excess of what has 
yet been achieved. It is asserted that 
men will respond more readily than 
women to the luxury appeal of rayon 
in knitwear, and are more responsive 
to a trading-up in prices. The answer 
is believed to be that women are so 
thoroughly silk-conscious, they continue 
to regard rayon as somewhat of a lower- 
end material. 


Glove Silk Lines Prosperous 


So far as producers of cotton, wool, 
silk and rayon goods are concerned, the 
year was consistently good. Knitters 
specializing in women’s glove silk under- 
wear reported a firm market, with a 
prompt turnover at normal margin. The 
downward trend of raw silk prices gave 
encouragement to the trade, and kept 
glove silk garment prices low enough 
to stimulate free buying. Glove silk 
underwear sold _ conservatively but 
steadily all year. During the early 
fall months there were forecasts of a 
holiday shortage. These predictions 
were only partly confirmed. 

The Christmas demand for glove silk 
goods began with light buying in 
October; in November the call sharp- 
ened, but even then jobbers and retailers 
placed only small orders. This hand-to- 
mouth policy resulted in a scramble for 
stock just before Christmas; however, 
most of these orders eventually were 
filled. When the holidays were over, 
glove silk knitters said the year was 
exceptionally good, adding that all signs 
point to a continuation of the same pros- 
perity through 1929, 


Complaints over Heavyweights 


At the heavyweight end, the year 1928 
was less satisfactory. Knitters com- 
plained chiefly of a narrowing margin. 
This was due to two causes—increased 
cost of cotton and higher production 
costs generally. During the fall months, 
heavyweight producers began talking of 
an increase in prices: they insisted that 
this was essential, if the industry was 
to continue profitable. With the recent 
openings, however, things took an un- 
expected turn—a turn which in the 
opinion of some of the best minds in the 
trade, has marked a move for the worse 
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in heavyweight underwear production. 
One big-volume producer announced a 
cut in prices. This was followed by 
reductions by numerous other mills, until 
a large part of the trade had trimmed 
its prices; the reductions averaged be- 
tween 2 and 4%. 

Latterly, there was an effort to stem 
the downward trend, and a few mills 
announced price increases. The reduc- 
tion of heavyweight underwear prices, 
in the face of steadily rising costs, pro- 
voked much uncertainty in the industry. 
The explanation of the move, of course, 
lay in the hope that mills could make 
up for the narrower margin by increased 
sales which would cut overhead. How- 
ever, factors were very skeptical that 
this would result. Naturally, when al- 
most an entire industry cuts prices, the 
advantage of the cut does not mean in- 
creased sales. It means only one thing 
—bargains for the buyer. This, was the 
view taken by several factors who are 
usually noted for good judgement. 


Upswing of Style Element 


Style assumed increasing importance 
in the underwear trade during the year. 
In women’s goods, the trend was toward 
garments of simpler and roomier cut. 
Color was emphasized; and the pastel 
tones such as mauve, orchid, flesh and 
the various blues were in good demand. 
Step-ins sold actively throughout the 
year, and it was noted that, among these 
numbers the garments which allowed the 
body the most freedom were the best- 
sellers. 

A significant feature was the con- 
tinued trend toward women’s athletic 
underwear. A few numbers, styled very 
much like men’s goods were introduced 
by various firms during the summer and 
they sold well. In the fall, the demand 
for these numbers increased, and as the 
year ended one important firm an- 
nounced a full line of “mannish” 
underwear for women. Factors were 
watching this market very closely, the 
general belief being that it might prove 
one of the outstanding markets of 1929. 

Style was scarcely less important in 
men’s goods. Early in the year, several 
producers of men’s athletic numbers 
tried the experiment of offering these 
in colors; the first garments were in 
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blue and tan. These proved so popular 
that others followed. Through the re- 
mainder of the year there was a steadily 
increasing demand for color in mens 
underwear. This preference spread 
through the whole range, from light- 
weight shirts and drawers to the heavy- 
weight cottons. In lightweight goods, 
color was especially popular. One knit- 
ter said that he found such aesthetic 
shades as lavender, orchid and sky-blue 
selling well in men’s numbers. This 
factor also asserted that his firm plan- 
ned to utilize practically the whole range 
of so-called feminine colors in certain 


of its men’s underwear ranges during 
1929. 


Colors for Men’s Lines 


The vogue for color in men’s under- 
wear provoked much discussion in the 
trade during the fall. It was regarded 
by some as a helpful trend. Factors 
asserted that style emphasis, through 
careful use of colors, will tend to in- 
crease sales, by establishing certain 
fashions which will be followed at inter- 
vals by new styles. Training the con- 
sumer to keep his underwear in step 
with the current fashionable shades 
serves to make for swifter turnover of 
stocks, it was claimed. 

However, one of the objections raised 
to this plan was that it would further 
encourage hand-to-mouth buying. At 
present, when men’s goods are still 
stable, and when conservative patterns 
in plain white are the best-sellers, job- 
bers and retailers feel safe in stocking 
up well ahead. With the emphasis upon 
style, however, and the introduction of 
new colors every few months, buyers 
would of necessity limit their orders to 
immediate needs, to avoid finding them- 
selves stocked up with out-of-date goods. 


Some Are Doubtful 


It is by no means established that 
men are going to take wholeheart- 
edly to delicately-tinted undergarments. 
Despite the reported success of a num- 
ber of firms in this respect, the industry 
as a whole was still doubtful about it 
when the year ended. Factors regard 
the project as experimental, and prefer 
to wait until the trend has further 
developed. , 

One interesting angle was that the 
recent offerings of fall underwear for 
1929 included colored numbers for men. 
These were mostly union suits ; the chief 
colors were salmon, tan and medium 
blue. Firms offering these numbers ad- 
mitted that they regarded the innova- 
tion as a “feeler” and they indicated 
that production would be limited until 
the market showed real response. 


Gay Tones Not So New 


Veterans in the industry said the idea 
of gay tones in men’s goods was not so 
new as generally belived. One producer 
recalled that brightly colored heavv- 
weight union suits were offered by mills 
in the Mohawk Valley district as early 
as 1908. He said the colors then were 
“perhaps not quite so lively,” but he said 
there was little change in the styling or 


texture of the garments. This factor 
was skeptical ot the whole color idea, 
despite the fact that his own line in- 
cludes some salmon and blue numbers 
for men. He regarded the trend as 
freakish.” 


The whole industry, indeed, with the 
possible exception of the heavyweight 
mills, enjoyed a very satisfactory year 
in 1928 and knitters are full of con- 
fidence for 1929 with better business 
already in the hands of many. 


Outerwear Made Good Record 





Sweaters Are on Uptrend and 
New Styles Boom Bathing Suits 


HE year which has just closed was 

a period of satisfactory business in 
the outerwear industry. Although no 
exact figures are as yet available, the 
general feeling is that the year showed 
a big improvement over 1927, in produc- 
tion, sales, and net profits. 

There was no big-quantity buying at 
any period, the tendency being largely 
hand-to-mouth, even among = men’s 
staples. However, buying was steady 
most of the year. The small orders, 
plus repeats, kept the mills reasonably 
clear, and aggregated a handsome turn- 
over. 


Women’s Sweaters Revive 


One of the features of the year was 
an increasing activity in women’s 
sweaters. Men’s sweaters maintained 
their normal pressure, with prices firm 
and deliveries steady; and there was 


little augmentation of fancies. In the 
women’s goods, however, factors re- 


ported a very perceptible sharpening of 
demand, which swelled sales both in the 
novelties and in the staples. 

The year saw many new styles for 
women, including some striking num- 
bers in lightweight sweaters, and these 
attractive offerings are believed to have 
helped this end of the business. Com- 
menting on women’s goods generally, 
numerous factors took the attitude that 
this end is destined to become more im- 
portant in outerwear. 

So far no great expansion of women’s 
sweater lines has been noticed at the 
mill end, but it is thought likely that 
the early part of 1929 will see more at- 
tention given to these numbers. 


New Light Weight Lines Possible 


Numerous arguments are advanced in 
favor of a greater emphasis upon 
women’s sweater numbers. The woolen 
industry, it is pointed out, has of late 
made a special effort to produce finer 
and lighter weight fabrics — fabrics 
which carry particular appeal to women. 
One of the chief obstacles in selling 
woolens to women, particularly for 
knitted sport outerwear, has been that 
the fabrics usually are of the heavier 
weights, which lend themselves easily 
to coatings and the like, but which are 
less suitable for form-fitting dress gar- 
ments. 

Expansion Ahead 


In view of the attractive lightweight 
yarns now available for knitting of 
women’s sweaters, it is felt by many 
in the industry, that this branch of the 
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market should be iturther developed. 
Indeed, this sentiment is so strong as to 
indicate that some real move in this 
direction may be made during 1929, 


Good Bathing Suit Sales 


Bathing-suit production and distribu- 
tion was in a healthy state through the 
year just closed. Jobbers and retailers 
bought confidently, and cleared without 
difficulty. Prices contained about the 
usual amount of variation. There was 
a trend toward greater style effort in 
men’s lines, but generally speaking the 
bulk of men’s business was in staples. 
At the women’s end, of course, style 
exercised its usual prerogative and 
forced much hand-to-mouth buying of 
fancies. 

The coup d'etat of the bathing-suit 
year was the striking success, almost 
overnight of the “sun-suit.” This nov- 
elty for children won a solid place for 
itself so quickly one is likely to forget 
that it is actually only one season old 
as a bathing-suit number. These “sun- 
suits,” which are so designed that they 
allow the maximum of exposure of the 
child’s body to the sun’s rays, made 
their first appearance on the public 
beaches early last summer. 

They swept into popularity on a wave 
of instantaneous approval, and the pro- 
ducers were swamped with orders. 
Later in the season a larger number of 
mills turned to the output of these juve- 


niles and the entire line moved rapidly 
all summer. 


“Sun Suits” for Adults 


Following the lead of that example, 
mills are planning a big production of 
“sun-suits” for next summer. The more 
conservative firms are restricting them- 
selves to child numbers, and a wide- 
spread demand for these is expected. 
Certain of the mills have announced the 
start of production of adult “sun-suits” 
for women. This new branch of the 
“sun-suit” family is cut low in the back 
to permit exposure to the sun. Several 
mills have already begun output of these 
goods, but as yet they are moving 
slowly. 

It is stated that arrangements are 
being made whereby these mills can 
suddenly swing into big production at 
short notice. This precaution has been 
taken to safeguard the mills in case, as 
happened last year with children’s sun- 
suits, the new women’s sun-suit line 
should prove a big hit overnight and 
bring a sudden flood of orders. 
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Hosiery Success to be Repeated in 1929 
Say Trade Leaders 


Progressive Spirit Capitalizes Problems 


And Good Styling Boosts Sales 


HE year which has closed was 

marked by developments of deep 

significance to the hosiery indus- 
try. Not only did the trade find itself 
established more firmly than ever on the 
healthy side of the ledger, but certain 
trends have become manifest which seem 
to indicate a continuation of this pros- 
perity. 

Among the outstanding features of 
the year might be cited the increased 
emphasis upon style; the growing im- 
portance of rayon, both independently 
and in mixtures; a lessening of the 
hectic price fluctuations of previous 
years; and a general improvement of 
method, both in production and in dis- 
tribution. 


Style Gains in Importance 


The style factor is perhaps the most 
significant of those features. During 
the year 1928, style became a paramount 
issue in the fashioning of hosiery. The 
influence of style, more than ever made 
itself felt in color, clock-work, heel de- 
signs and tops. This, of course, was 
particularly true in the field of women’s 
hose, though it also had its effect upon 
men’s goods. 

Men’s apparel rarely knows the style 
variations characteristic of women’s 
clothing, and hosiery is no exception to 
this rule. However, it might be said 
that men’s goods also leaned toward 
more stylish effects during the year. 
These hosiery lines were marked by 
more striking color combinations, and 
more original designs. 

In women’s lines, the increased em- 
phasis on style brought a wide public 
response. The tendency in the larger 
American cities appeared to be more 
toward conservative goods. Square 
heels showed a growing popularity, and 
the subtler colors were preferred. 
Smaller cities and towns seemed to 
favor pointed heels and novelty clocks. 

In this connection, however, it should 
be emphasized that the consumer 
showed a much keener style knowledge 
in hosiery, than hitherto. Women, even 
in the most remote communities knew 
the latest shades and novelties almost as 
soon as the merchandise had reached the 
metropolitan retailer. 


Overproduction Overcome 


In the early part of 1928, overpro- 
duction of women’s goods, especially 
full-fashioned, was a serious problem. 
This created a buyer’s market and 
brought about a price weakness which 
lasted for a few months. With the ad- 


vent of mid-summer, however, things 
definitely took a turn for, the better. 

A number of important mills ceased 
production of lower-end silk full fash- 
ioned goods, and began knitting high- 
grade rayon hose instead. This signifi- 
cant move abated somewhat in the fall, 
but there were indications that still more 
firms may yet abandon the production 
of the inferior grades of silk goods in 
favor of rayon. 

The overproduction above referred to 
really affected only a small part of the 
hosiery market. As a whole, the in- 
dustry continued steady and prosperous 
throughout the year. Annual reports 
of the principal mills showed splendid 
profits, credit was healthy, and in gen- 
eral it might be said that hosiery pro- 
duction represented a most satisfactory 
business investment. 


Rayon Makes Further Gain 


The entry of rayon into the hosiery 
industry has been closely watched by 
keen observers for some years. During 
last year, rayon made important ad- 
vances in this direction. Rayon con- 
sumption by hosiery mills increased per- 
ceptibly, and there was a definite trad- 
ing-up tendency manifest. However, 
there were no indications that the 
supremacy of silk was in any immediate 
danger of being challenged. 

Certain standard brands of rayon 
were used extensively in hosiery manu- 
facture during 1928; in some cases the 
rayon was employed alone, but more fre- 
quently it was used in mixtures; the 
sales figures of these lines reached im- 
pressive proportions, though the product 
for the most part remained lower-end 
goods. Few hosiery producers would 
deny, at the end of the year, that rayon 
had made significant advance. The 
general sentiment was that, though silk 
is still pre-eminently the preferred yarn 
for women’s hosiery, rayon may rapidly 
become more popular in men’s goods. 


More Rayon Is Used 


Rayon consumption increased materi- 
ally in women’s lower-end merchandise, 
during the year. An idea of the extent 
of this increase may be gleaned from 
the fact that one important department 
store in New York City sold nearly 
50,000 pairs of a standard rayon brand 
of $1 hosiery within a few months. 
Parallel increases, on a smaller scale 
were reported from other parts of the 
country. 

Mills made a concerted effort to trade 
up in their rayon goods, with some suc- 
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cess. The newest rayon yarns were so 
fine in appearance, so silk-like in struc- 
ture, that they seemed actually to chal- 
lenge comparison with the silk worm’s 
product. It was stated that, in one in- 
stance when hosiery experts were asked 
to identify the silk stockings in a group 
of both rayon and silk, they picked out 
the rayon units as silk. 


Hosiery Prices Fairly Stable 


Hosiery prices maintained a reason- 
able stability throughout the year. In 
late spring, overproduction “precipitated 
some price-cutting among lower-end, 
volume mills. This became acute for a 
few weeks, and even the higher-end 
firms felt it, slightly; in some instances, 
these latter mills cut prices secretly, in 
order to clear their stockrooms of cer- 
tain slow-moving numbers, For the 
most part, however, the year was nota- 
bly steady. 

The general attitude of the trade 
seemed to be toward an upward, rather 
than a downward price revision. The 
increasing style importance of hosiery, 
women’s goods especially, rendered the 
consumer more ready to pay a higher 
price for quality merchandise, it was 
stated. 


Mechanical Improvements 


The year was marked by numerous 
important mechanical developments. 
Experimentation looking toward the 
production of even finer gauges in 
women’s hose continued; factors re- 
ported that they had not yet succeeded 
in procuring from Japan a raw silk fine 
enough and strong enough for this 
purpose. 

Several hosiery repair machines were 
being actively promoted, and one in par- 
ticular was soliciting the mill market. 
A number of mills contracted for the 
use of this machine, with the idea of 
redeeming their various grades of 
irregulars. 

The invention of a “double-toe” proc- 
ess by means of which one toe could be 
cut off when worn, leaving the stocking 
flawless, was another feature of the year. 

One mill embarked upon an interest- 
ing campaign to build a big volume in 
women’s high-priced goods; this move, 
which is being closely watched, might 
be viewed as part of the general trading- 
up tendency in women’s hosiery. 


New Heels 


Two additional mechanical develop- 
ments were the manufacture of a 
patented “concave” heel, and the perfec- 
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SOME CRANE FEATURES 
Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 


Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to all 
sizes of machines, and are specially adapted 
for making fine Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 








Spring Needle Underwear Machine 
with Automatic Take-up 
‘This machine is made in sizes from 10 in. to 36 in. in 
diameter for the production of a great variety of fab- 
rics of any desired gauge, the number of feeds depend- 
ing on the size of the cylinders. 


Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, 


eiderdown and astrachan feeds are superior to any on 
the market. 





Improved Automatic 3-Colored 
Plain Striper 
Made in sizes from 75% in. to 205% in. inclusive, of 
any desired gauge; these measurements being back to 
back of cylinder needles. 


The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing 
suits, theatricals and athletic goods. 


These machines are second to none on the market. 


The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the Best Are None Too Good.”—Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS 


CRANE 


—— See cliso 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


LAKEPORT, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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tion of a process of knitting full-fash- 
ioned hose without the take-in at the 
rear just above the heel which has 
always been utilized to shape the calf. 


Improved Merchandising 


No summary of the year’s develop- 
ments would be complete without a word 
on the advance registered in distribution 
and promotion methods. Men’s goods, 
being more of a staple, have never re- 
quired the promotive style-wise em- 
phasis that is necessary to sell women’s 
hosiery; and therefore, the main prog- 
ress registered was in the selling of 
women’s goods. 

In this field the advances made were 
numerous and important. Mills which 
handle their own selling, took up the 
matter in real earnest. Expert stylists 
were engaged, and a concerted effort to 
build up consumer opinion for higher- 
grade hose goods was made. These 
firms first made a particular point in 
achieving the correct color nuance in 
their women’s stockings. Then they or- 
ganized “style and color clubs” to pro- 
mote the new shades. Then, too, fashion 
advisors went about the country, lectur- 
ing on the relation of the hosiery to the 
ensemble in women’s apparel. 

All these efforts, it was agreed, were 
helpful in bringing the satisfactory sales 
results shown by the principal women’s 
hosiery mills during the year. Other 
material progress also was achieved by 
the mills in the way of improved pack- 
ing and shipping methods, better adver- 
tising and direct mail material. 


Healthy Sales of Half-Hose 


With respect to half-hose, staples 
continued to show healthy movement 
throughout the vear. There was little 
marked variation either in prices or 
products. Purchasing, for the most 
part was cautious but steady. Good- 
sized orders were reported, the tendency 
being rather away from the hand-to- 
mouth policy. 

In fancies, the year 1928 was particu- 
larly active. Many striking variations 
of design were shown; mills introduced 
a number of important new machines, 
which knit interesting effects. These 
novelties enjoyed a good mid-summer 
demand. This slackened up considerably 
in the fall. At Christmas, however, 
men’s fancies were in particular demand. 
It was commented that women were 
buying tnen’s hose, not only as gifts, but 
also as staple purchases for the men 
members of their families. Observers 
held to the view that this tendency 
would mean further development of 
mens fancies through 1929. Indeed, the 
trend toward novelties in half-hose 
world seem to be in line with the gen- 
eral increase in style emphasis through 
the whole line of men’s knitwear. 


Confident in Outlook 


The entire industrv, it might be said, 
looks forward to 1929 with sure confi- 
dence. There are a few aspects of the 
new year that might possibly serve to 
upset calculations, but none of these are 
held to be of real significance. The 
hosiery trade—half hose, sport goods 





and women’s lines—has taken a great 
step forward, and has gained an impetus 
which will carry it successfully through 
1929; that is the general belief. 

The trade is watching certain move- 
ments interestedly. One of these trends 
is the stockingless vogue for summer. 
It is recognized that this fad, given 
enough encouragement might really hurt 
sales during the warm months. It also 
is recognized that any carelessly con- 
ceived drive against the vogue might 
merely promote it. Certain important 
jobbers, however, were talking at the 
end of the year, about an interesting 
method of countering the fad. They 
proposed a campaign stressing the 
beauty of the hose-clad leg as compared 
to the bare leg; this campaign would 
carefully avoid any direct reference to 
the stockingless vogue, but would hit 
at it by implication. 

The trend toward half-hose for 
women also received serious attention 
in the trade. It is not considered that 
this vogue would be detrimental, as at 
worst it would merely move sales from 
one line to another; at best, the ob- 
servers point out, the vogue might help 
sales by spurring women on to buy two 
kinds of hose instead of one. 

At the men’s end, there is less uncer- 
tainty, as men are more free from these 
vagaries of fashion. The development 
of rayon hose for men is a feature 
which promises big for 1929, in the 
viewpoint of numerous mill factors. 
This market grew steadily through 1928, 
and further growth is looked for. 

All-in-all, it might be said with assur- 
ance that the hosiery industry enters the 
new vear under exceptionally 
auspices. 


good 


Better Times Ahead 


(Continued from page 154) 





to the difficulties of several textile mill 
mergers in the past. 


Survival of The Fittest 


Some manufacturers who have the 
advantage of low wages, low taxes, 
long hours and day and night operation, 
feel that they are so much better able 
to survive through the period of over- 
production than many of their competi- 
tors that they are willing to let matters 
take their course and just wait. They 
are encouraged by the statistics which 
prove that during the past five years 
Massachusetts, with a 48-hour law, has 
lost 1,400,000 cotton spinning spindles, 
but they overlook the even more im- 
portant fact that during the same five 
years there has been an increase of over 
2,000,000 spindles in place in those 
states where they can be operated 115 
hours per week, and produce at least 
twice as much per spindle as they would 
produce in Massachusetts. It is very 
evident that this procedure is not help- 
ing to solve the difficulties now facing 
this industry. 


Lower Costs 


Unless one has the opportunity to 
compare costs on similar fabrics in a 


the extent to which manufacturing costs 
can be reduced without reducing the 
size of the employe’s pay envelope. It 
is not unusual to find differences in 
cost among mills in the same locality, 
on the same fabric, amounting to more 
than twice the normal profit on the 
fabric. 

Textile mills in all parts of the coun- 
try are giving closer attention to means 
of reducing their manufacturing costs. 
More automatic machinery is being in- 
stalled. Unskilled work is being taken 
away from skilled operatives so that 
they can care for more machinery. In 
this way many plants which could not 
have continued operation under the old 
order of things have become successful 
and are able to give regular employ- 
ment at higher wages to a large part of 
their former employes. 


Merchandising Methods 


There was a time when the product 
of most textile mills could be sold at 
the mill by waiting for brokers to tele- 
phone and ask for quotations. This is 
completely changed now and an aggres- 
sive, constructive sales policy is abso- 
lutely essential for permanent success. 
So much can be accomplished by proper 
merchandising methods that we fre- 
quently find that mills with exceptional 
profits are not those with extremely low 
costs. They have overcome their handi- 
cap in this respect by being closely in 
touch with the market’s requirements 
and by being willing to go to the limit 
in meeting a buyer's needs. 

The constructive forces now at work 
in the textile industry will certainly 
produce results in time. However, 
judging by the experiences of the rail- 
roads, the public utilities, and the cop- 
per industry, each of which has passed 
successfully through a period of liqui- 
dation, there is a long hard road ahead 
for many textile mills if they wait for 
general improvement in the industry to 
afford them relief. 

Unless a mill can make reasonable 
profits in the present cloth markets, the 
management should lose no time in 
studying its merchandising methods and 
analyzing its manufacturing costs. Even 
a 48-hour law and prevailing wage rates 
will not prevent a textile mill from 
making profits if it has modern equip- 
ment, sound merchandising methods, 
and strict economy in its manufactur- 
ing operations. 





Feature Modern Art in 
Decorative Laces 


The new modernistic art in lace de- 
sign was featured at a dinner given at 
the Hotel Biltmore in New York City 
on Jan. 24 by the Scranton Lace Co., to 
representatives of more than 50 of the 
outstanding publications in the home 
and decorative field. 

Artists and decorators of national 
repute were among the guests from all 
parts of the country who attended the 
formal presentation of the exhibit of 
the new window laces, which inaugurate 
a radical departure in decorative 


great many plants, it is hard to realize thought. 
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Levelling the Valleys in 
the Production Schedule 


More and more American manufac- 
turers are turning to Export, not only 
for the immediate profitable business it 
offers, but as a permanent solution for 
the problem of production “valleys.” 


The American manufacturer who is 
doing a volume export business finds his 
production schedules levelled the year 
‘round. 

When it is winter in South America, 
it is summer in Spain. When the selling 
season is closing in one market, it is 
opening in another market. 


World markets offer a perfectly bal- 
anced wheel of year ’round sales. 


U 
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We have an especially interesting message to those manufacturers 
who have not developed their export business—particularly for Spain. 






\\N 


The Exhibition of Barcelona 1929 is the 
American manufacturer’s gateway to win 
not only the rich, fertile Spanish mar- 
ket (Spain is third wealthiest of world 
powers ), but also to attract and interest 
the buyers of the 23 other countries of 
the world, who are being urged to at- 
tend through a world-wide advertising 
campaign. 


Special low freight rates . . . arrange- 
ments for no tariff on materials for ex- 
hibit... exhibition space without charge 
for American manufacturers seeking the 
Spanish market. 


. S. Delegate, Exhibition of Barcelona, Dept. 247, Steinway Hall, New York City 


International Exhibition Barcelona 


MAY— 1929 DECEMBER 
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Style Diversification Is 


Outstanding Feature in Knitted Outerwear 


Good General Demand and More 
Interest in Higher Priced Lines 


By Herman Heller 


President, National Knitted Outerwear Selling Agents Association 


NCREASED diversification of styles 
[ocx be termed one of the outstand- 

ing features of the outerwear industry 
during 1928. The year was very satis- 
factory so far as volume was concerned ; 
the business written was considerably 
greater than that done in 1927. How- 
ever, the growing emphasis upon style 
was the most significant development. 
The fashion note was stressed more than 
usual in men’s goods, the trend being 
toward color variations rather than to 
the solid shade effects. 

During the past year the styles in 
demand in the men’s line were scattered 
and consisted of every type of garment. 
For instance, in the fleece-lined wind- 
breakers and coat styles there was a 
greater demand for mixtures and tweeds 
in combination colors than in solid color 
effects. For 1929 there seems to be a 
tendency towards the same character 
merchandise with the exception, we be- 
lieve, that the coat style will be more 
in prominence. There is also somewhat 
of a call for the lapel collar garments. 

Sweat shirts are also more in demand 
than in previous years due to the fact 
that there is a greater variance of styles 
and fabrics, such as whites with trims 
and various printed all-over patterns. 

The five cut cardigan stitch sweaters 
are coming back, particularly in the 
lower-end goods made of rayon in high 
colors. During the past year this item 
has proven to be a popular seller and, 
in all probability will continue to be so 
for the coming season. 

The men’s low-end cotton ribbed sport 
coats in solid colors, heather mixtures 
and fancy all-over patterns are in 
greater demand than ever before. Both 
wholesalers and the large chain stores 
are taking hold of this popular priced 
garment. 

The men’s worsted mix ribbed coat 
in mixtures and fancy stitches, of which 
many more styles are being shown, is 
stressed upon more strongly than before, 
and the same is true of the 50/50 ribbed 
coat as well as the all worsted ribbed 
coat. This priced goods has been in 
existence for a great many years, and 
is here to stay. 


Jumbos 


Practically the only jumbos being 
used are those in the low-end class, 
namely, the wool mix and the all wool, 
there being verv little call for the high 
priced wool jumbos. Each vear shows 


a stronger desire for the maintainence 
of this class of goods. Jumbos are be- 
ing shown in the regular shades of 
black, navy, maroon and cardinal, buff 
not being a factor any more. 

The low-end shaker line is becoming 
stronger each year—in fact, its sales for 
1928 were greater than in 1927 and we 
judge they will be larger for 1929 inas- 





Herman Heller 


much as a better garment is being pur- 
chased for little money. All wool goods 
are being shown with inserted pockets, 
at a price which enables the wholesaler 
to resell it at an attractive figure, the 
leading colors being black, navy, cardi- 
nal and maroon. 

The better grade of shakers—full 
fashioned—are also in good demand in 
solid colors and combination trims, 
mainly in the coat style. For the past 
season shakers have sold largely in the 
football neck and V neck pullover styles, 
heavy sales having come in on the solid 
black and solid navy and the new year 
centers around these same numbers. 

The fulled cloth sport coats in all 
fabrics have shown a strong incline, and 
we are of the belief that they will con- 
tinue in favor for some time to come. 
The call for low-end fulled cloth coats 
is good, these being sold at a popular 
price, not onlv to the wholesalers but 
also to the very large chain store outfits. 
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The trade has shown more of an in- 
terest in the high priced fulled cloth 
sport coats this year, heather shades 
being prevalent. For next season— 
spring and fall, 1929—the fulled cloth 
sport coat is being shown in numerous 
fancy patterns, including the herring- 
bone pattern. The prices at which these 
are being offered are most attractive, 
and the specialty wholesale houses are 
eagerly grasping this garment. 

Bathing suits are still in demand in 
the ribbed fabric consisting of solid 
colors, and there is a leaning towards 
the better grade of flat suits. 


Novelty Sweaters 


The principal style emphasis during 
1928 was toward designs, construction, 
and color harmony on men’s and boys’ 
novelty sweaters. 

Solid color crickets in either all plain 
stitch, or with a self-colored pattern, 
were the leading sale makers of the 
year. Color harmony in this class of 
merchandise brought considerable busi- 
ness for the various jobbers and knit- 
goods manufacturers. In the men’s and 
boys’ novelty cricket, priced below 
$3.95, retail, there was a great tendency 
towards jacquard patterns of blending 
shades. Even in this class of merchan- 
dise, the manufacturer was trying to 
give the impression of high class goods 
at popular prices. The leading styles 
for 1928 can be listed in only three 
ways: V neck, U neck, and Crew neck. 

As far as women’s sweaters are con- 
cerned, it looks very much as if tweedy 
mixtures and also brinton pattern slip- 
overs will have the call for spring. 
There are various classes of brinton 
sweaters being made, and some of the 
better lines are showing marvelous color 
blendings and patterns. Crew necks 
seem to be predominating in this class 
of goods. 

We predict that the coming season 
will be far better than 1928 for the rea- 
son that styles have not changed and 
the buyer can safely place his wants, 
feeling that the same styles will con- 
tinue through the year. Prices of yarns 
have advanced considerably, but in 
order to get an early start the manufac- 
turer has not advanced his prices, 
thereby enabling the wholesaler to buy 
his goods without hesitation. As the 
wholesaler has not carried over many 
goods. the 1929 season should be one 
of our banner vears. 
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PARAMOUNT 
SWIVEL FORM TABLE 


For Improved Finishing Of 
Ingrain, Picot Edge and 
Fine Hosiery 


Superior Quality and Increased Production are the results 
being obtained by leading mills operating this new low 
temperature unit. 


To secure a better finish of fine hosiery it is important that 
the operative be able to manipulate the stockings on the 
rear as well as the front side of the forms. The NEW 
SWIVEL FORM TABLE is especially designed for finish- 
ing Picot Edge, Ingrain and all high-grade hosiery, where 
quality appearance is imperatively essential to reflect the 
fine intrinsic characteristics of the product. 


Forms mounted on the SWIVEL TABLE can be turned a 
full 180 degrees, enabling the operative to adjust the 
stocking on the reverse as well as the front side of the form 
and with equal ease. 


Ingrain numbers that require sponging or spraying on the 
forms can be handled most advantageously inasmuch as 
the Swivel Feature permits efficient moistening on both 
sides of the board and production in consequence is greatly 
increased. The forms when in either the front or reversed 
position are held stationary. This factor of rigidity is very 
necessary to produce quality boarding and rapid production. 


A handle is provided on the end of each swivel for turning 
the form without touching the form itself or the stocking 
onit. This means of turning prevents any derangement of 
the fabric after stocking has been put in place. 


Forms can also be set in any selected stationary position 


Combining the SWIVEL FORM TABLE with the PARA- 
MOUNT LOW-TEMPERATURE “WATER DRY” sys- 
tem of heating produces a means of finishing fine hosiery 
that is the most advanced and desirable in the industry 
today—and the most economical. 


An analysis of the initial cost, cost of operation and main- 
tenance will reveal how finishing costs can be reduced and 


standards of quality improved by installing Paramount 
Forms. 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois 


— See cdlsco —— 
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Progress in Finishing Cotton Piece Goods 
During the Year 


Many Developments in Processes, Machinery, 


And Methods of Management and Control 


HE last year has been marked by 

an unusually large number of new 
developments in the bleaching, 
dyeing and finishing of cotton piece 


goods. This progress includes the 
adoption of some new or improved 
processes, the introduction of several 
new types of machines, together with 
important improvements on existing 
types, and considerable advances in 


methods of management and process 
control. 


New and Improved Processes 


The proper desizing of cotton fabrics 
previous to bleaching or dyeing has re- 
ceived considerable attention. Two of 
the well known products suitable for 
this operation are now marketed in im- 
proved forms which facilitate greater 
ease and economy in_ application; 
Diastafor now being available as a thin- 
pouring liquid, and Polyzime P as a 
concentrated dry powder. A new chemi- 
cal, Aktivin, which has been recom- 
mended recently for desizing, has the 
property of making starch soluble with- 
out decomposing it into  dextrine, 
maltose, or sugar, and also acts as a 
mild bleaching agent. Another product, 
Diazonol AC, has been introduced, by 
means of which it is said to be possible 
to desize and kier boil cotton goods in 
one operation. 

The increasing demand for cotton 
fabrics containing colored _ stripes. 
borders, or decorations has necessitated 
a method for bleaching this type of 
material without bleeding or marking 
off of the color. Various chemicals 
have been proposed as additions to the 
caustic boil or peroxide bleach to pre- 
vent bleeding of vat colors; a new com- 
pound, Kieropon, which was first intro- 
duced about a year ago is now largely 
used in the South and is said to give 
excellent results when used in connec- 
tion with either the caustic soda-chlorine 
bleach, or with the peroxide method. 
The addition of small amounts of this 
protective agent to the mercerizing bath 
also permits the mercerizing of piece 
goods containing vat or sulphur dyed 
effects. 

Increased interest is shown in some 
quarters in the peroxide bleach. Bv 
bleaching in the kier with hvdrogen 


By Winn W. Chase 





Oxidizing Machine for Continuous Bleach- 
ing of Cotton Fabrics 


peroxide in the presence of a_ buffer 
solution a good permanent white is ob- 
tained. Valuable economies in time are 
effected over the caustic soda-chemic 
method; this saving in time coupled 
with the smaller loss in weight of the 
goods is said to compensate to a large 
extent for the higher cost of the chemi- 
cals used in the peroxide bleach. 

The necessity of wetting-out before 
mercerizing is reported to be eliminated 
by the addition to the caustic solution of 
Prastabitol BM, a new _ wetting-out 
agent of Swiss origin. 

In the dyeing of cotton piece goods 
particular attention has been paid to the 
application of vat and napthol colors 
and to the production of fast-to-light 
shades with direct colors. The range of 
fast colors of foreign origin has been 
materially increased in the last year and 
in this country the dyestuff manufac- 
turers have added to their line some 
fifteen vat dyes, about an equal number 
of fast-to-light direct colors, and a 
lesser number of sulphur, developed, and 
basic dyes. It is generally known that 
some of the vat colors are difficult to 
dve evenly, with good penetration, and 
free from foam marks: to counteract 
these difficulties several new wetting- 
out, penetrating, and foam reducing 
agents, such as Persol D. Dyersol, and 
Nekal BX. have been introduced. No 
greens. brieht blues. or violets are in- 
cluded in the Napthol dves and to sup- 
ply this deficiency a method has been 
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patented to produce compound shades 
with Napthol and Indigosol colors; a 
green shade may be obtained, for ex- 
ample, by applying in the same bath a 
Napthol yellow and an Indigosol blue. 


Development of Standard Methods 


The demand for guaranteed fast dyed 
fabrics has resulted in a large amount 
of research for methods of determining 
fastness requirements, properties, tests, 
and standards. For testing fastness to 
light an improved form of carbon arc 
light (the Fadeometer) with humidity 
and temperature control has been placed 
on the market and a new machine 
(the Launderometer) sponsored by the 
A.A.T.C.C. has been devised for quickly 
and accurately measuring the fastness to 
washing and laundering of dyed ma- 
terials. The development of a standard 
method for testing the fastness of dyed 
cotton fabrics to light and washing has 
been announced by the National As- 
sociation of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics : 
and goods withstanding these tests may 
bear the association’s label showing that 
such tests have been made. 

Immunized cotton made by the 
esterification of alkalized cotton with 
paratoluol sulphochloride is now manu- 
factured in this country and is used to 
some extent as an effect thread with 
cotton piece goods. Immunized cotton 
has substantially the same dyeing prop- 
erties as celanese, resisting the direct. 
developed, sulphur, and vat colors, but 
having an affinity for those dyestuffs 
which are suitable for cellulose acetate 
rayon. Two-tone or cross dyed effects 
may therefore be produced on cotton 
fabrics containing immunized cotton in 
a similar manner as on cotton-celanese 
unions. Immunized cotton is, however, 
somewhat less sensitive to high tempera- 
tures and to the action of alkalies than 
is cellulose acetate and fabrics contain- 
ing this material may be processed at 
the boil. 

The usual number of new compounds 
for finishing have been brought out. 
Aktivin, whose use in desizing has been 
mentioned. is being advocated as an ad- 
dition to the starch mixture to prepare a 
soluble starch. For waterproofing cot- 
ton fabrics, Ramasit WD. a sizing ma- 
terial containing finely divided paraffin 
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A New National Direct Brown 


ATIONAL Erie Fast Brown B | oe 
Conc. is a new Direct Dye yielding | & 
chestnut brown shades characterized by | 
excellent fastness to alkali, perspiration | | 
and sea water, and good fastness to | 
washing. Very good levelling and pene- 
trating properties, together with good 
solubility and resistance to metals, make 
it valuable for economic application to ta 
cotton and rayon in all types of machines. ta 


This dye also yields very pleasing 
browns of good fastness properties on 
silk, and on account of its good dis- 
chargeability with hydrosulfite is a use- 
ful ground for the Printing Trade. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


F 2 
BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA : 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 7 
TORONTO 
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NATIONAL DYES 
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to be used in conjunction with aluminum 
salts is being imported from Europe, 
and another compound for finishing and 
scrooping (Ramasit I) comes from the 
same source. 

The demand for non-shrinkable col- 
lar and shirting materials is rapidly in- 
creasing and of late finishers have been 
devoting considerable attention to the 
development of new methods or processes 
for producing the so-called preshrunk 
finish on cotton piece goods. Some ad- 
vances have been made in the pre- 
vention of mildew in cotton fabrics, in 
the application of pyroloxin as a finish- 
ing material, and in the production of 
permanent finishes similar to those ob- 
tained by the Heberlein methods. 


Machinery and Equipment 


The past year has witnessed the in- 
troduction of several entirely new types 
of machines for bleaching, dyeing and 
finishing, as well as numerous improve- 
ments which have been made on the 
older types. Many of these refinements 
in equipment may be traced to the wider 
use of cotton-rayon goods, which as a 
rule require rather delicate mechanical 
treatment, but considerable advances 
have been made in machinery designed 
for processing all-cotton fabrics. 

Innovations in singeing machines in- 
clude an electrically heated singer; a 
plate singer with automatic rocking 
motion which makes it possible to 
utilize the entire surface of the plate, 
and a four-burner singer equipped with 
specially devised cut out valves to per- 
mit instant regulation of the width of 
the flame. 

There has been a tendency in mer- 
cerizing equipment toward chainless 
machines. The latest apparatus of this 
type, which was developed abroad, in- 
corporates saturating mangles, hydraulic 
warp tension regulator, a_ series of 
patent expanders, and a counter-current 
washing system. This machine is said 
to give uniform stretch of warp and 
filling, economy in floor space and op- 
eration, and less danger of clipped 
selvedges or bowing of the filling. 

An improved cloth piler for open 
tanks or bins, which eliminates hand 
labor. prevents snarling or knotting, and 
distributes the goods in a uniform man- 
ner. has appeared on the market. 

A new oxidizing machine which is 
intended for the continuous bleaching of 
cotton fabrics is now available. It is 
asserted that the use of this machine 
obviates the necessity of piling in bins, 
secures uniform results, and makes pos- 
sible a saving in the time required for 
bleaching of from 12 to 24 hours. 

In the field of piece dyeing equipment 
several new types of machines have 
been introduced. One of these is de- 
vised to prevent shrinking of the cloth 
during dyeing and to eliminate the neces- 
sity for tentering; another type. which 
is especially suitable for the application 
of vat colors, is equipped with two in- 
terchangeable dve vats which are shifted 
by means of a positive control clutch. 
An all-metal dyebeck designed primarily 
for knitted fabrics is also of use in 
dyeing some constructions of woven 





All-Metal Dyebeck Designed Primarily for 
Knitted Fabrics 


goods ; as this machine is of monel metal 
construction it is easily cleaned and is 
perfectly smooth, thus eliminating the 
danger of damage to the cloth from 
rough corners or edges. There has 
been developed in Europe a new type of 
jigg suitable for dyeing either cotton- 
rayon or all-cotton piece goods; this 
machine gives a constant cloth speed, 
has an automatic reverse and stop mo- 
tion, and is fitted with a special device 
for maintaining the cloth at a uniform 
width; the dye tank is ebonite-covered 
and is proof against acids, shock, and 
temperature variations. 

Interest has been shown in both a 
high speed vacuum extractor and in a 
full width centrifugal extractor for re- 
moving excess water from piece goods. 

In addition to the development of a 
new lustering machine for cotton-rayon 
fabrics there have been several note- 
worthy improvements on existing types 
of finishing machinery. Among these 
innovations are a combined quetch, 
palmer, and tenter with centralized con- 
trol; an improved tenter with roller 
bearings on the main drive, totally en- 
closed gearing, and new type links; and 
a calender with interchangeable rolls 
which may be used either as a shreiner 
or glazing calender. 


Organization and Process Control 


Aside from chemical or mechanical 
improvements, in some finishing plants 
valuable economies have been effected 
by departmental reorganization. The 
elimination of unnecessary labor and the 
specialization of work has made it pos- 
sible in several instances to increase the 
production per machine and per em- 





High-Speed Vacuum Extractor 
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ployee and at the same time to reduce 
the cost per unit. Thus, in the opera- 
tion of dye padders running cotton piece 
goods it is reported that reorganization 
of the dyeing department resulted in an 
increase in daily production of 36%, an 
increase in the wages per employee of 
25%, and a reduction in unit labor cost 
of 274%. In another mill time and 
motion studies on the operation of plain, 
chase, and shreiner calenders, coupled 
with mechanical improvements to the 
machines, made it possible to eliminate 
one operation, reduce the number of 
men required to operate the calenders by 
25%, and increase the production in 
yards per hour by upwards of 150% 

The importance of maintaining the 
optimum conditions of time, temperature, 
pressure, and concentration in bleach- 
ing, dyeing, and finishing processes has 
led to an intensive study of the subject 
of process control. Considerable re- 
search has been conducted to determine 
the significance of hydrogen ion con- 
centration in desizing, scouring, bleach- 
ing, and dyeing; methods for measuring 
pH values have been improved and ap- 
paratus designed for the automatic con- 
trol of acidity and alkalinity perfected. 

In addition to the interest in proper 
chemical control of plant operations 
there is also noticeable a more extended 
use of automatic temperature and pres- 
sure controls in cotton finishing. Ad- 
vances also have been made in the de- 
watering and drying of piece goods. 
Tests have been made, for example, on 
the effect of squeeze rollers operated 
at various pressures to determine the 
amount of moisture removed from the 
cloth and the power consumed; the effi- 
ciency of dry cans has been studied; and 
the production of tenter frames in- 
creased from 50 to 100% by improv- 
ing the housing and circulation. The 
removal of fog and steam from dve- 
houses by an improved method, the in- 
creased use of indicating tachometers 
to measure the running speed of cloth 
on various machines, and the installa- 
tion of automatic guiders on mangles, 
dry cans, calenders, etc., also mav be 
mentioned among the recent develop- 
ments in the finishing industry. 





Imports of Jute, Flax, Ete. 


Imports of jute, flax, hemp, sisal and 
kapok as reported by the Department 
of Commerce for November, follow: 


Eleven Months 
November Ended November 


1928 1927 1928 
(In thousands) 
Juteand Jute butts Tons 5,732 85 78 
unmanufactured....$ 823,118 11,169 10,298 
Burlaps.......... Lbs. 31,503,384 525,197 568,319 
Burlaps....... _.$ 4,265,341 61,423 73,447 
Bagging for cotton. ..$ 157,951 3,763 2,893 
Tute Bags... tbs. 3,697,283 34,998 38,383 
Jute Bags.... : 380,836 3,594 4,246 
Flax, unmanuf'd. . Tons 181 3 
Flax, unmanuf'd. $ 104,236 1,773 3,742 
TOM. 5 Tons 33 1 | 
ES ees 14,588 444 547 
Fabrics $ 2,095,785 24,271 21,797 
Linen h’dkerchiefs Doz 457,552 4,674 4,895 
Linen h’dkerchiefs. .. . $ 554,295 5,573 5,478 
Flax laces and em- 
broidery : 666,073 6,869 6,152 
Manila fiber . Tons 5,245 47 43 
Manila fiber $ 959,575 12,176 8,869 
Sisaland henequen Tons 11,643 108 117 
Sisaland henequen....$ 1,640,692 16,795 17,106 
Kapok....... .Tons 811 8 6 
ON rere $ 282,093 4,104- 2,757 
(929) 351 








Peroxide Bleaching 


The R & H Chemical Co. have been 
PIONEERS since 1896— 
53 years. 


Practically ALL processes used 
in this country were 


developed by them. 


The FUTURE 

will produce 
further innovations 
and economies which 


will benefit our trade. 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO 


713 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Makers of 


ALBONE (25 Vol.) 
PEROXIDES 
PERBORATES 


SOLOZONE 
(130 Vol.) 
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Fast Color Use and Price Reduction 
Feature Dye Market 


Consumption of Vat Dyes Continues on 


Upward Trend—Chemical Prices Stable 


r AHE statement made in 
last year’s Annual 
Review and _ Forecast 

Number of TEXTILE WorLp 
to the effect that domestic 
dye output in 1927 probably 
represented an increase over 
1926 was borne out by the 
figures released by the United 
States Tariff Commission 
later in the year. It is im- 
possible at this time to give 
official figures for 1928 since 
the census is now being com- 
piled, but the best opinion 
in the market seems to be 
that the rate of production 
last year was not materially 
changed from that of the pre- 
vious year. 

Naturally, such statements 
must be made and accepted 
with reservations as it is 
impossible to gauge accurately 
the manufacturing activity in this indus- 
try until returns from the Tariff Com- 
mission’s questionnaire are available. 

The first half of 1928 was a rather 
discouraging one for firms selling to 
the textile industry just as it was for 
the textile manufacturers themselves, 
but the improvement noted in the latter 
part of the year changed the picture 
to a very considerable degree. 


Significant Trends Continued 


It can be stated positively, however, 
that the significant trends noted in 
1927 continued to feature the market in 
1928. The outstanding one was the in- 
crease in the use of fast dyes. 

It is true that the statistical position 
of the domestic dye industry in 1927 
was one of vital interest. In that year 
a record poundage, 95,167,905 lbs., was 
recorded. This was an increase of 8.2% 
over 1926. The second largest year in 
the history of the domestic industry was 
1923, with an output of 93,667,524 Ibs. 
Some idea of the growth of the industry 
since the world war may be gained 
from the fact that in 1914 only 6,619,729 
Ibs. were produced in this country—and 
those were mostly assembled from 
foreign intermediates. 

However, the significance of these 
figures fades by comparison with the 
specific increase in output of fast dyes. 
After the immediate needs of the dye 
consumers were satisfied, following the 
war shortage, the big problem remain- 
ing was the production of the spe- 
cialized types, including particularly the 
vat dyes. Marked progress has been 
made in this direction, particularly in 


DYE PRODUCTION AND PRICE TRENDS 


The following table shows comparative dye pro- 
duction in the United States from 1917 to 1926 
inclusive, and comparison with 1914. This table 
is based on reports of the U. S. Tariff Commission. 


Dyes 
No. of Produced 
Firms Lbs. 


7 6,619,729 
18 45,977,246 
78 58,464,446 
63,402,194 
88,263,776 
39,008,690 
64,632,187 
93,667,524 
68,679,000 
86,345,438 
87,976,624 
95,167,905 


Value 
$3,470,096 


62,026,390 


95,613,740 
32,370,000 
38,779,312 
51,048,800 
37,086,660 
40,582,356 
36,950,182 
37,115,483 


74 





the period beginning 1922. In that 
year, 15,850,752 lbs. of indigo were 
produced in the United States, repre- 
senting 24.52% of the total domestic 
dye production. In the same year, 
1,075,992 lbs. of ‘other vats” were made 
here, representing 1.67% of the total. 
By 1927, the indigo production had 
increased to 28,438,166 lbs. or 29.88% 
of the total; while “other vats” had 
increased to 5,961,688 Ibs. or 6.26% oi 
the total. The apparent consumption of 
vat dyes, other than indigo, represent- 
ing the sales of domestic manufacture 
plus the imports, was 6,648,867 Ibs. in 
1927 as compared with 1,945,304 Ibs. 
in 1914. 

This remarkable increase in the use 
of fast dyes is of importance not only 
from the standpoint of the dye manu- 
facturer but of the dye consumer. Every 
indication points to the fact that this 
country is becoming more and more 
educated to the use of fast colors and 


1.40 AVERAGE PRICE 
(U.S.Production ) 
120 1917 -1927 
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Chart from Tariff Commission’s 1927 
Dye Census Showing Decline in 
Prices of Domestic Products 
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Average 
Price 
Per Lb. 


$0. 
57,796,228 1. 


1. 
67,598,855 F 
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it is absolutely safe to pre- 


dict a further and even 
more remarkable develop- 
ment in this direction in 


future years. 
The Price Situation 


The dye market has _be- 
come increasingly competi- 
tive. Domestic companies 
have had to figure hard for 
the business and those con- 
cerns which were not prop- 
erly organized have fallen 
by the wayside. This is 
evidenced by the fact that 
in 1927, the producers oi 
dyes, exclusive of stains and 
indicators, numbered 52, a 
decline of 17 since 1925 
and of 38 since 1919, when 
the largest number operated 


37 


in the United States. The 
Tariff Commission _ states 
that this trend toward fewer manu- 


facturers will probably continue until 
productive capacity more clearly con- 
forms to the demands of the home and 
export markets, and adds that ‘‘elimina- 
tion or amalgamation of plants is the 
natural result of severe competition,” 

With this decrease in the number of 
firms, however, there has been no 
trend toward monopoly. On the con- 
trary, the same competitive factors 
which have weeded out many producing 
units, have also resulted in the decline 
of price of dyes to the consumer. This 
can be called the second most outstand- 
ing trend today in this industry. The 
average value of dyes sold in 1927 was 
39c, or a decrease of 7% from the 
weighted average of those sold in 1926. 
The 1927 price of 39c compares with 
the peak price of $1.26 which was 
registered in 1917. 

The progress of an industry, which 
was started practically “from scratch” 
in 1917, to a point where it supplied 
94% of the domestic consumption in 
1927, stands as one of the outstanding 
achievements in American manufactur- 
ing history—and particularly so since 
new and fast types are being produced 
continually and consumed increasingly, 
and since prices to the consumer are 
being steadily reduced. 


Stable Year in Chemicals 


The stability which has marked the 
chemical market in recent years con- 
tinued to be the outstanding feature in 
1928. Consumers of these products no 
longer have to face the problems of a 
wildly fluctuating market. Production 
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Jacques Wolf & Co. 


announce 


2 New Products 
: U) | D © é- a) M For sizing and finishing all fibres. 


Unsurpassed for thickening power, bind- 
ing and penetrating value. 


A concentrated solution of LUPOGUM 


prepared by our special process insuring: 


iv D> © } © c Ease of application, freedom from de- 


composition, perfect clarity and trans-: 
parency. 


Write for Detailed Information 
About Your Particular Problem 


See io 
eine 


lnounetkas & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N.J. 


e o ° 7 








Warehouses: 


Providence, R. I. Chattanooga, Tenn. Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greenville, S.C. Utica, N. Y. 
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of important materials has been regu- 
lated scientifically to demand, and con- 
sequently periods of great scarcity fol- 
lowed by depressed stages have been 
eliminated. 

In connection with three of the most 
used textile chemicals, it is interesting 
to note that Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering estimates the 1928 con- 
sumption of caustic soda by the rayon 
industry at 78,000 tons as against 65,000 
in 1927; and the consumption by the 
textile industry, other than rayon, at 
37,500 tons in 1928 against 42,500 tons 
in 1927. These compare with a total 
domestic consumption of 595,000 tons 
and 554,000 tons in 1928 and 1927, 
respectively. In soda ash, the textile 
industry consumed 36,000 tons in 1928 
against 38,000 tons in 1927, out of a 


total consumption of 1,484,000 tons and 
1,415,000 tons in 1928 and 1927, 
respectively. The same publication esti- 
mates the 1928 consumption of sulphuric 
acid by the textile industry at 130,000 
tons, on a 50 deg. Bé. basis, against 
135,000 tons in 1927—and out of a 
total consumption of 7,225,000 tons and 
6,935,000 tons in 1928 and 1927, 
respectively. 

These key materials indicate a genera! 
reduction in the consumption of chem- 
icals by the textile industry in 1928 as 
against 1927, but show that rayon is the 
exception to the rule. 


Dye Imports During 1928 





Total imports of synthetic dyes for 
1928 were 5,346,169 pounds, with an 
invoice value of $4,297,203, as compared 





with 4,182,026 pounds, having a value 
of $3,423,918, imported in 1927. These 
figures are given by the Chemical Divi- 
sion, Commerce Department. 

The per cent of imports of dyes by 
country of shipment were as follows: 


Dec., Dec., Jan.-Dec., Jan.-Dec., 

1927 1928 1927 1928 
Germany.... 67.5 69 58. 20 65.31 
Switzerland.. 18 24 25.72 24.75 
France...... 4.5 >} 3.17 1.31 
England.. | | 3.50 1.76 
Belgium... .. en, 7 4.71 2.47 
Canada..... > .{ 2.142 2.48 
Italy. f 3 | 2.30 1.40 
Netherlands. 1 J 0. 28 0.52 


Leading Dyes, by Quantity, Imported 
during December, 1928 


Anthra yellow CC (single strength).. 15,212 lb. 
Vat pec F en yellow GK (single strength)... 13,958 Ib 
Rhodamine B extra (single strength).. 12,520 Ib 
Alizarine, synthetic................ 11,467 Ib 
Vat red violet RH (single strength). 10,675 lb 


World’s Dye and Chemical Industries 
Draw Closer Together 





International Agreements Stabilize Trade 
—Connection with Rayon Industry a Factor 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


HE year 1928 has been freer 
from rumors in regard to inter- 
national amalgamations than was 
1927 but nevertheless progress has been 
made in this direction and at the close 
of the year the chemical industry of the 
world was, without doubt, drawn closer 
together than it was in the correspond- 
ing period in 1927, 

The British dyestuffs industry has 
been affected by the depression in the 
various branches of the textile industry 
and prices have fallen. This, however, 
has been of assistance in the export 
trade and British producers have com- 
peted on more favorable terms with the 
Continental and American firms. Final 
figures have not been received at the 
time of writing, but it would appear 
likely that British exports of dyes in 
1928 were about one fifth greater than 
in 1927. 

In the early months of the year the 
agreement between the German I. G. 
Farbenindustrie and the Comité des 
Industries Chimiques Francaises was 
concluded and it appears to be working 
well. 

The progress of the British industry 
is shown in the following table: 


Production, 
Year Lbs. 
SEE Ki ooscvaeei cbakisaxs« ae 
RMA te ac meant a oy ae 32,693,402 
NE Ase) a ae ko eee ale 30,292,000 
| sets Tene tee 39,551,756 


British imports of dyestuffs now rep- 
resent about 20% of the consumption, a 
figure which compares with 80% prior 
to the war. . 


Special to Textile World 


Developments during 1928 have been 
largely connected with improvement in 
the fastness of dyestuffs, and with prob- 
lems relating to the artificial silk indus- 
try. Further progress has been made 
in the provision of dyes for acetate silks. 
While the “fastness” of dyes on acetate 
rayon is now largely a problem of the 
past so far as washing is concerned, 
some firms are still at little diffident 
about giving their full and complete 
guarantee in regard to fastness to light. 
This difficulty, however, should be com- 
pletely overcome in the near future. It 
is remarkable how these temporary 
troubles in connection with acetate 
rayon are gradually being eliminated, 
and for some considerable time there 
has been no difficulty in the “even” dye- 
ing of acetate and cotton mixtures. 
irogress has been made with the de- 
velopment of the new vat dyes. 

The period of the Dyestuffs (Import 
Regulation) Act is drawing to a close, 
and many schemes have been proposed. 
There has, however, been no official 
move made, and as it is impossible to 
forecast what party will be in govern- 
mental power in 1931, it is useless to 
endeavor to visualize the likely course of 
legislation. Everyone, however, is 
agreed that the progress made by the 
British dyestuffs industry since the war 
must not be sacrificed. 


Germany 


Despite the growing production of 
dyestuffs in other countries, the German 
industry has also developed during the 
year and the export trade has also been 
extended, reference being made by the 
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|. G. Farbenindustrie to the improve- 
ment following the more stable political 
conditions in the Far East. The divi- 
dend outlook so far as the I. G. is con- 
cerned is therefore a good one. 

In the following table are shown the 
German exports of artificial dyes (ex- 
cluding alizarines and indigos) in the 


vears 1913, 1925, 1926 and 1927, in 
metric tons: 

Destination 1913 1925 1926 1927 
Britaitt. is... 11,015 581 915 984 
United States... 13,854 681 706 =©.640 
Russia......... 1,098 1,770 1,727 624 
FROM) osc es 3,506 733 1,440 1,087 
MMI soc kn ses 8,469 1,248 3,871 6,810 
British India.... 3,823 2,251 2,187 3,894 
Czecho-Slovakia ..... 1,984 1,847 2,541 
Netherlands.... ..... 932 1,063 1,394 
PRIN ag sd tuat'a 180 §=160 1,387 
Switzerland.... ..... 614 695 936 
Dutch E. Indies. ..... 577 658 708 
Cn a ee ee 586 535 701 
WOME sky wines 313 -228-(iédG 
aS ee ree 338 360 426 


Exports of alizarine red increased by 
nearly 100% in 1927. The chief mar- 
ket is India but fair amounts are also 
sent to the Dutch East Indies. The 
indigo exports go almost exclusively to 
China which country took 10,722 tons 
in 1927 against 21,360 tons in 1913. 

Examination of the 1928 returns 
shows that in the first half of the year, 
the German export trade was main- 
tained. Total exports in this period 
amounted to 24,344 tons against 24,606 
tons in the corresponding period of 
1927. The chief purchasers of German 
aniline dyes are China, India and 
Czecho-Slovakia but. the total. exports 
declined from 16,010 tons in the first 
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SOLUBLE PINE OIL 


helps to overcome dye room difficulties 


N dyeing of satines, ducks and twills, the introduction of soluble 

pine oil to the dye vat produces a more uniform penetration of the 

dye. Asa result it is less difficult for the dyer to obtain a level color, 
thereby minimizing spotting and streaking. 


The soluble pine oil has characteristics which cause it to bring out 
the shades so vividly that a better depth of color is obtained than 
would otherwise be possible. This insures a more satisfactory luster 
and a more attractive appearance. 


In the dyeing of hosiery it is found that the use of soluble pine oil 
in the dye vat will bring about a better penetration of the dye liquor 
through the heels and toes of the hosiery. 


At the present time, hosiery dyers have frequent trouble in obtaining 
a satisfactory penetration of the dye. When working at room temper- 
ature the use of soluble pine oil in the dye vat produces an excellent 
and thorough wetting out if used prior to the actual dyeing of the 
material. For example, if a material such as plush is run through 
a water solution containing soluble pine oil, a thorough wetting out 
will be effected. This reduces the difficulties in obtaining level 
shades and the desired depth of color. 


NITROCELLULOSE 
STEAM-DISTILLED WOOD TURPENTINE 


WOOD ROSIN 
STEAM-DISTILLED PINE OIL 


* e . 


NAVAL STORES DEPARTMENT 


HERCULES PQWDER,COMPANY 


973 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


Branch Offices: 
Birmingham.....American Trust Building Wt. TOM. 2008 Railway Exchange Building 
Chicago.............MeCormick Building Salt Lake City....... 617 Kearns Building 
OW Es oss we ese eens al 120 Broadway Sar Francisco. ......Standard Oil Building 
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half of 1927 to 13,873 tons in the corre- 


sponding period in 1928. Exports of 
alizarine dyes increased from 1,152 tons 
in the first half of 1927 to 2,110 tons in 
1928 but the drop in exports of alizarine 
red almost made up for this increase. 
Exports of indigos increased from 6,197 
tons to 7,740 tons. 

Germany holds a dominant position 
in: the indigo market in China where she 
does a large business in indigo whites. 
In aniline dye exports to China, while 
Germany is making some headway 
Britain has shown a better rate of in- 
crease. It is noticeable that Germany 
is making considerable headway in the 
trade in the new vat dyes with China. 
In alizarines in the Indian market 
Britain is making better headway than 
Germany but otherwise Germany is 
doing very well in the Indian market. 
The effect of the formation and central- 
ization of the Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., in Great Britain has assisted 
in the development of the export trade 
in the eastern countries, where there is 
the keenest competition. Other coun- 
tries such as Switzerland are also mak- 
ing headway and consolidation of the 
industries in these countries together 
with working agreements with pro- 
ducers in other lands have all tended 
to improve the service granted by the 
leading European firms. 


France 


Up-to-date statistics are difficult to 
obtain but production of dyestuffs in 
France in 1927 showed some decrease, 
and is registered at 12,515 tons against 
15,607 tons in 1926 and 14,554 tons in 
1925. These figures compare, however, 
with only 5,869 tons in 1921. Imports 
in 1927 were slightly higher at 1,557 
tons against 1,448 tons in 1926, while 
there was a similar increase in exports 
from 4,681 tons in 1926 to 5,050 tons in 
1927. 

Production of the azo dyes has in- 
creased in France at a more rapid rate 
than indigos. There is little change in 
the output of sulphur dyes, though a 
marked decline took place in 1927. 
Apart from a setback in the last men- 
tioned year, the output of French ali- 
zarines has improved steadily. Imports 
of azo dyes are steadily falling off, while 
exports have very materially increased. 
There is little change in foreign trade 
in vat dyes. Practically no sulphur dyes 
are now imported, while exports rose to 
426 tons in 1926. The imports of 
alizarines are however still greater than 
the exports. The proportion of foreign 
dyes used in France in 1927 was about 
one ton in six, whereas in 1920 the 
proportion was nearly one ton out of 
every two. 


Relation with Rayon Industry 


Throughout the year the connection 
between the rayon and the chemical 
industries has become more marked, not 
only in so far as Europe itself is con- 
cerned, but in links with the United 
States through E, I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. The American company 
has for long been associated with the 
Usines du Rhone in France and in their 


turn this company is very closely in- 
terested in the French Rhodiaseta Co., 
which is now producing acetate silk in 
very considerable quantities: The de- 
velopment of the Rhodiaseta acetate pat- 
ents in other countries is proceeding 
apace and the du Pont company has the 
matter in hand so far as the United 
States is concerned. 

A subsidiary company has also been 
formed in Germany and the production 
stage has just about been reached. It 
has been decided to erect a large plant 
in Italy and in this the great Italian 
chemical firm of Montecatini has been 
interested jointly with the Rhodiaseta 
and also the Bernheim group. A large 
plant is to be erected for the production 
of acetate rayon on the shores of Lake 
Maggiore. The negotiations regarding 
the British rights have not yet been 
completed. 

The French chemical company, known 
as the Etablissements Kuhlmann, has 
also taken a very much increased in- 
terest in the rayon industry during the 
year and report links their name with 
a number of important developments 
including the Soc. des Textiles Chimi- 
ques du Nord et de l’Est at Odomez near 
Conde on the Belgian frontier. 


German Rayon Activity 


In Germany, the I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie have devoted more and more atten- 
tion to rayon. On the cuprammonium 
side they are working the Bemberg pat- 
ents and the plant at Dormagen is being 
extended to allow of a production of 
5,000 kilos. per day. Their connections 
with the Glanzstoff Company are well 
known and in acetate rayon, they hold 
a joint interest with Glanzstoff in the 
“Aceta” company. 

The I. G. have been also singularly 
successful in the obtaining of good pat- 
ents for the preparation of raw acetate 
by cheaper methods than those hitherto 
known and the “Suida” process is 
among those which are being developed. 
In some of these cases the British 
rights are vested in the British Acetate 
Silk Corp. When these processes are 
working on a larger commercial scale, 
very interesting developments will un- 
doubtedly take place. 


Operations of I. G. 


Viscose rayon is also made on a large 
scale by the I. G. Farbenindustrie. The 
company has recently taken an active 
interest in developments outside of Ger- 
many and among these might be men- 
tioned the large interest taken in the 
new British Breda Silk, Ltd. The I. G. 
also hold interests in other rayon con- 
cerns in Europe and it is commonly sup- 
posed that they are connected with the 
Dutch Enka Co. Finally the I.G. are 
now in the closest association with the 
Koln-Rottweil group and so with du 
Ponts of America. 

Very much the same movement has 
been going on in Belgium where the 
leading chemical companies have taken 
an increasingly active part in the con- 
trol of rayon producing companies. It 
is, however, perhaps in Switzerland 
where some of the most interesting de- 
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velopments of this nature have taken 
place. The Lonza Co. has here decided 
to take a very active part in the rayon 
industry. The “Syntheta” patents for 
the productien of acetate silk which 
were brought to a commercial stage by 
the small Syntheta Co. in Switzerland 
were bought by the International Arti- 
ficial Silk Co., who intend to exploit 
them at their Claroix plant in France. 
The Lonza Co. and the Dutch Enka 
Co., acquired the rights for several 
other European countries, and plants are 
to be erected. The British and Ameri- 
can rights were acquired by the Alliance 
Artificial Silk Co., which is a subsidiary 
of the International Co. In another 
direction, the Lonza Co. is understood 
to have an interest in the Setyle Fran- 
caise and the Setyl Italiana, both of 
which are developing the production of 
acetate rayon in their respective coun- 
tries. 
Possible Development 


In view of this tendency in every 
country the question is naturally asked 
as to when, if ever, the Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Ltd., of Britain will take 
a more active part in the rayon indus- 
try. While no definite pronouncement 
is considered likely in the near future, 
it is an open secret that the great British 
combine has the matter under careful 
consideration. Their active participa- 
tion in the rayon industry has undoubt- 
edly been postponed by the extraordi- 
nary position held by Courtaulds, Ltd., 
who must be among their leading cus- 
“omers. 


British Exports of 
Cotton and Rayon 


MANCHESTER, ENG.—A satisfactory 
feature of the export trade in textiles 
is the growing volume of business in 
the shipments of cotton and rayon mixed 
piece goods. 

The exports for the eleven months 
ended November were 92,561,000 square 
yards, an improvement on 1927 of over 
28,000,000 square yards. During the 
month of November alone the trade of 
8,644,000 square yards compares favor- 
ably with the corresponding period of 
last year. 

There has continued a strong demand 
for a number of countries, and of late 
the shipments to Brazil have been ex- 
ceptionally good, particularly in cloths 
containing between 20 and 30% of arti- 
ficial silk. With regard to India while 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa, have 
shown a keenness for cloths with a 
rayon content of less than 10%, Bombay 
has shown a preference for those be- 
tween 40 and 60%. 

The leading export market continues 
to be India, who so far has taken 
19,619,000 square yards and Brazil is a 
good second with 13,280,000 square 
yards. The next three countries in 
their order of importance are Canada, 
the Dutch East Indies and Australia. 
The total value of the cloths exported 
amounts to £6,049,000, an increase of 


£1,957,000 over the same period during 
1927. 
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A 26.6% reduction in 


soap consumption sae as a 


with Olate Flakes 


A large plant in eastern Pennsylvania, engaged in the scouring and dyeing of 
worsted yarn, had been using a well-known brand of olive soap. They found 
that soap costs were unusually high. At the suggestion of the boss scourer, 
who had heard of the successful results Olate Flakes had accomplished for 
another plant in the vicinity, the plant owner called us on the ’phone and 
asked for some facts about our product. 


After giving him this information, we told him of the service which we were 
offering textile manufacturers and processors through our Research Laboratory 
in Paterson, N. J. As a result, we received a trial order for 5 barrels of Olate 
Flakes and a request for a technical man to supervise a test run in the plant. 


Olate’s first job was to scour several hundred pounds of worsted skeins. Here 
are the results of the test: 
1. A decrease of 26.6°, in soap consumption. 
2. A consequent saving in scouring costs. 
3. A cleaner and better looking scoured wool. 
4. A better white after bleaching. 
5. Another permanent and enthusiastic user of Olate Flakes. 


Which was a pretty good day’s work, you’ll admit. 


If you’d like to know more about Olate Flakes and its advantages for scouring 
or fulling wool, just drop us a line. And if you’re up against a processing 
problem, our Research Laboratory in Paterson, N. J., will be glad to tackle it, 
without charge or obligation. 


Procter & Gamble 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Textile Research Laboratory 80 Ryle Ave., Paterson, N. J. 
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POWER AND ENGINEERING 
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Many Developments in Power, Maintenance, 


and Repair Service 





Recognition of Mechanical Department — Use of Diesel 
Engines—New Motor Applications —Temperature Control 


ANY improvements and develop- 
M ments in power plant practice 

have been made during the last 
few years along the lines of higher 
pressures and larger generating units. 
But comparatively few of these devel- 
opments have been found applicable to 
textile power houses because of nu- 
merous limitations that confined their 
use to the larger public utility stations. 
It is interesting to note, however, that 
a rayon plant in the South is to use an 
initial boiler pressure of 450 Ib. to drive 
a turbine which will exhaust at 60 Ib. 
pressure to the steam main that sup- 
plies the steam for process work. This 
is truly a noteworthy departure from all 
former textile practice, and the results 
should be closely followed by all textile 
engineers. 

In many other lines the rayon indus- 
try is setting a pace that will severely 
tax the other textile industries if they 
are to keep up. It may be that here 
lies the secret of the wonderful prog- 
ress that has been made by rayon. The 
rayon factory has been defined as a 
chemical laboratory on a plant scale, 
and those concerned have set no limit to 
time and money to be spent on research 
in all related lines. The cotton and 
wool industries might profit by the ex- 
ample of their baby brother in this 
respect. 

One important new development in 
power plant equipment is the application 
of a steam-turbine’ drive to the under- 
feed gravity inclined type of stoker, 
which has just been brought out by one 
of the large stoker manufacturers. It 
offers a 10 to 1 variation in speed, thus 
giving an unusual range of operating 
conditions and one that can meet all 
demands. The exhaust steam can be 
used for feed-water heating or for 
process work, and thus the actual cost 
of the steam consumed to the stoker is 
small. This development is well adapted 
for use in textile power houses. 


Power for Night Work 


It has always been admitted that any 
textile mill that uses process steam can 
generate power more cheaply than it can 
purchase it. This, however, depends on 
the nature of the process steam, If it 
be exhaust or by-product steam—that 


is, steam bled from the intermediate 
stages of turbines or from the receivers 
of compound engines—there is no doubt 
about the economy of generating power. 
But if the steam be high pressure, it in 
no way affects the saving that might be 
made by purchasing power over making 
it in an inefficient plant. 

Power companies have extended their 
lines and are now making very attrac- 
tive terms to large corporations for sup- 
plying them with power. A new phase 
of these offers is that when the mills 
operate a considerable portion of their 
plants at night, without using much 
process steam, the power companies are 
offering to supply power for the night 
work, leaving the mills to operate with 
their own power during the day, when 
low-pressure process steam is used. 
This combination would appear to be 
an attractive one for a beginning at 
least, and may be the entering wedge 
for a more extended use of purchased 
power. The question of whether to 
purchase or to generate, in whole or in 
part, is a very vital one, and is worthy 
of the most careful consideration by all 
interested. 


Diesel Oil Engine 


During the year there has been a 
greatly increased use of the Diesel oil 
engine in all classes of industry that re- 
quire power generation. A number of 
Diesel units of smaller sizes are operat- 
ing in silk mills and in several woolen 
mills. This type of power generator 
should be particularly useful in mills 
that do not require steam for process 





work; that is, exhaust or low-pressure 
steam. Where a mill requires more 
power, but the boiler plant has not a 
sufficient margin to produce the addi- 
tional steam needed, the Diesel engine 
offers a most satisfactory solution of 
the problem. It can be installed any- 
where, directly in the mill itself if neces- 
sary, and will require the least attend- 
ance of any type of power generator. 

Rapid strides in development have 
made the Diesel engine a unit of un- 
questioned reliability and economy. The 
ordinary fuel consumption is less than 
1 lb. of oil per kw. hour, and many plant 
records show less than 0.65 lb. per kw. 
All boiler-room labor is eliminated, 
which is a large saving in operating 
expense. It is possible to utilize the 
waste heat of the cooling water for 
process work in mills that use hot water. 
One authority states that it is possible 
to obtain from one gallon of oil 11 kw. 
of electrical energy, and over 60,000 
B.t.u. of by-product heat. 

The chart at Fig. 1 shows the cost 
per kw. and per B.hp. of moderate size 
Diesel units, this cost including all 
equipment required and ready to oper- 
ate, with the exception of the building. 
The chart at Fig. 2 shows the cost of 
power generated, based on 9-hr. day 
operation for different load factors and 
at different periods of operation. In 
these costs are included fuel and lubri- 
cants, labor, maintenance and supplies, 
and all the customary elements of fixed 
charges. 

If the hours of operation per day be 
increased from 9 to 15, for instance, 
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Fig. 1. Cost of Moderate Size Diesel Units 
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then the full load cost per kw. at 300 
days per year, for a 900 hp. unit, drops 
from 1.00 cent to 0.80 cent. One 
notable advantage is the almost neg- 
ligible difference in economy rating be- 
tween 100 and 75% load, the reduction 
in cost of fuel being very nearly in 
proportion to the reduction of load. 

Fig. 3 shows a typical Diesel oil en- 
gine installation. It is very probable 
that the present year will see a number 
of moderate size units of this type of 
power generator installed in some of the 
larger textile mills. Three such in- 
stallations are already under serious 
consideration in New England alone. 
Textile engineers may well devote some 
time and energy to posting themselves 
on the possibilities of the Diesel engine 
for mill use. 


Variable Speed Motor 


For some years past the variable- 
speed a.c. motor has found a definite 
but somewhat limited field of application 
in textile mills. The machines included 
in its field have been principally those 
of the finishing departments, such as 
cloth dryers, tenter frames, printing ma- 
chines, singers, soapers, and calenders. 
For all of these uses the three-phase, 
brush-shifting, shunt-characteristic type 
of motor has been found to be the best 
adapted. This form of motor has been 
constantly developed during the last 
several years, and now its application 
to spinning frames in both cotton and 
worsted mills is being tried out in a 
number of plants. While at the time of 
this writing no single installation is 
complete, several motors are being in- 
stalled on worsted spinning frames in 
one mill, while in the South three sim- 
ilar drives are being fitted to cotton 
spinning frames. The next few months 
should bring some interesting and valu- 
able data regarding these drives. 


Varying Yarn Tension 


One of the greatest troubles that the 
spinner experiences, whatever fiber he 
is spinning, is a varying tension on the 
varn. With the frame operating at con- 
stant speed, as all frames are today, the 
tension in the yarn will vary greatly 
from the empty to the full bobbin, and 
from the bottom of the wind to the top, 
whether the wind be the warp or filling 
type. It has been definitely proved that 
by varying the speed the tension can be 
kept constant during the entire filling of 
the bobbin, a condition that cannot but 
result in a higher grade of product with 
less waste, less breakage, and conse- 
quently greater production. 


Frame Speeds 


Frame speeds have been set at such 
a point as would give satisfactory opera- 
tion at the points of greatest tension, 
which are at the periods of small diam- 
eter of bobbin and at the top of the 
wind. It will be evident that there are 
long intervals of operation when the 
tension is lower and the frame speed 
can be appreciably increased without 
detriment to the yarn. The variable- 
speed motor adjusts the speed of the 
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frame to the various positions of the 
ring rail and builder motion, so that at 
all times the tension is constant, 

Another advantage of control of frame 
speed is that when the work runs badly 
on account of an inferior grade of stock, 
a heavy, damp or cold morning, or on 
a Monday morning after the week-end 
shutdown, the speed can be lowered to 
meet such unfavorable conditions until 
they disappear. The motors are so 
wired that the direction of rotation can 
be reversed, as would be necessary if a 
reverse twist were desired. The ad- 
vantages of the variable-speed spinning 
drive may be said to be greater produc- 
tion of yarn, better quality of yarn, a 
more uniformly wound bobbin, more 
uniform tension on the yarn, increased 
yardage on the bobbin, minimum break- 
age of ends and consequently less labor 
required. Actual tests have shown from 
10 to 12% greater production, and 
50° less breakage of ends. 

Until recently the usual drive for 
motor-driven cards, whether of the cot- 
ton, woolen, or worsted type, was the 
group drive. Due to the extra heavy 
torque required for starting the cylin- 
ders, the individual motor drive pre- 
sented difficulties. Motors have now 
been developed that accomplish the de- 
sired result of smooth starting without 
shock to the machine. There are two 
types of motors used for this work, the 
slip-ring motor and the double-winding 


Based on 9-Hour Day Operation 


squirrel-cage motor. A silent chain has 
proved to be an efficient means of trans- 
mitting the power from the motor to 
the machine. Another type of motor 
that has been tried and which has been 
adopted as standard by one card builder 
is a squirrel cage with across-the-line 
starter, this motor being used in con- 
junction with a Tolhurst clutch. The 
clutch permits of a uniform acceleration. 
When it is desired to grind the card a 
reversing switch permits of a change in 
the direction of rotation. 


Reduction of Wastes 


Everywhere we hear of the attention 
being given to the reduction of wastes 
in all departments of the textile indus- 
try. Power wastes can be greatly re- 
duced by a general realigning and re- 
leveling of shafting, and more mills are 
giving this matter the needed attention. 
Some mills, before the advent of poor 
business conditions, employed a night 
crew of skilled mechanics who did noth- 
ing but level the transmission lines of 
shafting. These crews worked cdop- 
tinuously and systematically through the 
plant. Did this work pay? It surely 


did. Numerous cases could be cited 
where machines had to be stopped at 
times because group-drive motors could 
not carry them all, but after the shaft- 
ing lines had been leveled and aligned, 


(Continued on page 468) 





Fig. 3. Typical Medium Size Diesel Engine Installation, 
Showing Two 300-Hp. Units 
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New Power Plant of Aberfoyle Mfe. Co. 
kmploys Two Pulverized-Fuel Boilers 





Performance During Seventeen Months of 
Operation Proves Satisfactory 


OWER plants, looked upon by 
Piney as a necessary industrial evil 
(when considered at all), are in- 
stinctively divided into two sharply 
contrasted groups. There are the mam- 
moth affairs operated by the public 
utility corporations, plants that appar- 
ently represent the ultimate in efficiency 
and are manned by a highly trained, 
technically speaking corps. These 
plants are particularly impressive from 
the viewpoint of size; cleanliness ; a sys- 
tem of mysterious valves, meters, and 
indicating lights; and especially from 
an atmosphere of utter dependability. 
In striking contrast is the picture of 
the average industrial power plant— 
dirty, ugly, unimpressive, and offensive 
to the eye; manned by grimy, soot- 
covered beings; and usually distinctive 
for its seemingly unlimited capacity to 
consume dollars in the form of fuel, 
wages, and maintenance. 


Demand Exceeded Capacity 


During the winter of 1925, the power 
plant of the Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. could, 
with all fairness, be included in this lat- 
ter classification. It was realized, in 
a casual way, that this plant was open 
to improvement, but the ever-present 
need of improved productive machinery 
served effectually to quell any active 
desire to investigate this condition too 
seriously. The pleasant practice of 
pushing power-plant problems into a 
convenient background, however, ‘finally 
came to an abrupt halt when it was 
realized that dollars spent in increasing 
production had been so successfully ex- 
pended that the demands for steam were 
rapidly outgrowing the capacity to 
make it. 

By the late summer of 1925, a survey 
of the plant had been completed and a 
true picture of conditions made avail- 
able. The average demand for steam 
during the winter months would ap- 
proach close to 3,500 hp., while the exist- 
ing plant of five horizontal water-tube 
boilers, all fired by hand, had a total 
nominal horsepower of 2,150. 

As safe practice demanded that only 
four of these boilers be operated while 
the fifth was being overhauled and 
cleaned, the available nominal horse- 
power was reduced to 1,720. It was 
possible to fire these four boilers at 
nearly 200% of their nominal ratings, 
so that about 3,000 hp. could be de- 
veloped. Furthermore, neither coal- 


*Superintendent, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 


By Edwin Lord* 





Outside View of Boiler Plant. Building 
in foreground houses feed-water heater, 
feed-water pumps, and turbine 


nor oil-burning equipment could be in- 
stalled to increase this rating. The 
existing method of hand firing was as 
efficient as could be hoped for; and, 
with an evaporation of nine pounds of 
water to every pound of coal burned 
and with an equivalent efficiency of 62%, 
the plant was close to the efficiency it 
was capable of producing. 


“Cheap” Way Proposed 


While it was admitted that modern 
boiler plants were approaching an effi- 
ciency of 90%, it was suggested that 
a “cheap” way out of these difficulties 
would be to install and house a new 500 
hp. boiler at a cost of about $50,000, 
and in this manner increase the capac- 
ity of the plant to about 3,500 or 
4,000 hp. 

Two methods of procedure were ob- 
viously open. The most tempting one 
was to “solve’ the problem in the 
“cheap” way; while the other was to 
thoroughly analyze the facts, become 
familiar with the mysteries of a modern 
boiler house, and really solve the prob- 
lem by the erection of a new plant. 

A careful analysis of the available 
data developed sufficiently startling 
facts to warrant a most thorough in- 
vestigation. The existing plant, with 
its 62% efficiency, would consume an- 
nually 25,000 tons of coal, at a cost of 
$131,000, to which had to be added a 
labor cost of $30,000, making a total 
annual fuel and labor expense of $161,- 
000. A new plant with an efficiency of 
85 to 90% would burn about 17,000 
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tons of coal, at an annual cost of $90,000, 
plus a labor cost of $10,000, making a 
total annual expenditure of $100,000. 
This indicated a possible saving of $60,- 
000 annually, or a reduction of operat- 
ing costs of over 37%. 

In contrast to these possible savings 
was the all too-apparent fact that, if 
the present plant were retained and 
added to, not only would these savings 
be lost, but, in addition to an outright 
expenditure of $50,000, there would be 
an annual increase in costs for both 
fuel and labor. 


Further Investigation 


The immediate problem then resolved 
itself into the possibility of carrying on 
with the old plant until a new one could 
be built and put into operation. Further 
investigation indicated that, although 
admittedly risky, there was a reasonable 
possibility that the entire five boilers 
could be operated at one time during 
the winter. This was made possible 
by an exceptionally good quality of 
water, and by the fact that light week- 
end loads permitted one boiler to be shut 
down and examined each Sunday. 

A group of four representatives of 
the Aberfoyle company at once started 
a thorough investigation of existing 
plants which were notable primarily be- 
cause of their advanced type of equip- 
ment and their high operating efficiency. 
During this survey, not only were visits 
made to more than 20 plants in the 
East and Middle West, but also, manu- 
facturers of boilers, automatic stokers, 
pulverized fuel equipment, and miscel- 
laneous power-plant machinery were in- 
vited to enter into a thorough discussion 
of the problem, offer their recommenda- 
tions, and, if they cared to, submit 
proposals and guarantees. By January, 
1926, this survey was considered com- 
pleted, and it was felt that intelligent 
recommendations could be made. 


Recommendations 


Expressed briefly, these recommenda- 
tions called for the erection of a new 
plant, at an approximate cost of $400,- 
000. The boilers were to be of the bent- 
tube, rapid-circulating type. They were 
to be two in number, and either one of 
them was to be capable of bearing the 
entire plant load and of producing 4,000 
hp. each. The fuel was to be bitumin- 
ous coal and the boilers were to be fired 
by the unit system of pulverized fuel. 
The underlying motive in designing the 
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plant was to be the extraction of the 
greatest number of B.t.u.’s, or heat units, 
from the coal for the purpose of making 
steam, and to waste as few heat units 
as possible. For this reason, the in- 
stallation of water economizers and air 
preheaters was recommended. 

3efore discussing the new plant or 
the equipment installed, it would seem 
to be of more than passing interest to 
outline the principal reasons why the 
above recommendations were made. 

situminous coal was selected as the 
fuel because the number of B.t.u.’s that 
could be purchased and delivered to the 
boilers for any given sum was greater 
than could be purchased and delivered 
for the same sum in either oil or anthra- 
cite. The location of the plant near 
the coal mines of the East and distant 
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from the oil wells of the West had, of 
course, considerable bearing on these 
figures, 


Why Pulverized Was Chosen 


Granted that either automatic stokers 
or pulverized fuel could be used with 
about equal efficiency, pulverized coal 
was given the preference for several 
outstanding reasons. The load demanded 
from the plant was of sufficient size to 
attain the maximum possible efficiency 
if pulverized coal were burned. If it 
had been a small plant there would have 
been some doubt as to the economy of 
pulverized coal. It was felt that, other 
points being equal, pulverized coal had 
made such rapid strides in the preceding 
five years that the trend of the future 
would be toward plants of this type, and 
that such a plant would be “modern” 
for years to come. A _ pulverized-coal 
plant could almost instantaneously meet 
the wide fluctuations in load and sudden 
peaks to which the boilers would be sub- 
jected, while the reaction would be con- 
siderably slower if stokers were used. 
If it became necessary to suddenly shut 
down a boiler, a cold boiler could be 
thrown on the line and brought to the 
necessary pressure much more quickly 
if fired by this method than it could be 
with stokers. 

At night or over week-ends, when 
little steam would be needed, practically 
no coal need be burned; while, with 
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stokers, banked fires would have to be 
maintained. Due to the fact that the 
majority of the ashes would pass 
through the stacks, the ash-handling 
problem would be considerably simpli- 
fied. In addition to the above reasons, 
the manual labor necessary to keep a 
stoker-fired plant at maximum efficiency 
would not be required; and therefore 
over a period of time a higher efficiency 
would probably be maintained if pulver- 
ized coal were used. 

The decision to fire by the unit sys- 
tem was based on the fact that this 
system was far less costly than the 
central station or storage system, that it 
required less space, that it eliminated 
the danger of a serious explosion, and 
that it was fully as economical. 

These recommendations having been 
approved, the contracts for two boilers, 
including integral economizers, air pre- 
heaters, and water-cooled side and 
bridge walls, were awarded to the 
Badenhausen Corp., largely because of 
the rapid circulation of their boilers and 
their ability to maintain a reasonably 
steady water level at sudden peaks, and 
because their type of water-wall con- 
struction was considered simple and 
efficient. 


Water Walls 


Following the reference to water walls 
a little further, there are several points 
of particular interest in connection with 
them which it seems advisable to en- 
large upon. The flame created by the 
burning of pulverized coal is an ex- 
tremely hot one, and this heat is, of 
course, intensified as the boilers are 
pushed to higher ratings. The average 
brick furnace or boiler setting cannot 
withstand this heat and is rapidly melted 
down or burned out. In addition to this, 
the fusion point of the ash in even the 
average high-grade coal is about 2,700° 
F.; and, when the furnace temperature 
exceeds this point, the ash is melted 
and forms upon cooling a hard slag 
which can only be removed with the 
greatest difficulty and usually with dam- 
age to the floor and walls of the furnace. 

By the replacement of the brick fur- 
nace with as much water-cooled surface 
as possible, both of these dangers are 
greatly reduced. The furnace heat, in- 
stead of damaging the walls, is absorbed 
by the water, so that actually about one 
third of the steam generated is made 
in the water walls and the work re- 
quired by the boiler is lessened consid- 
erably. At the same time, the rapid 


Cross Section of New Boiler House of Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa. 
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he temperature in the furnace and keeps 
he ash below the fusion point. 


Consulting Engineer Retained 


Following the award of the boiler 
contract in April, 1926, it was deemed 
necessary to retain a consulting engi- 
neer to tie together the various ele- 
ments of the work, to criticize and ad- 
vise upon the proposed plan, and to 
design and house the entire project. It 
was felt that for a plant of this type, 
which was radically different in many 
ways from anything then in operation, 
that the utmost care should be used in 
this selection, and that a man who was 
not only thoroughly versed in power- 
plant work, but who could also give a 
large part of his personal attention to it, 
should be chosen. It was largely for 
these reasons that W. E. S. Dyer of 
Philadelphia was retained. 

The following few months were de- 
voted to planning the project; and in 
August, 1926, ground was broken and 
the work started. The building con- 
struction was awarded to William Pro- 
vost, Jr., of Chester. After a great deal 
of investigation and discussion, the con- 
tract for three pulverizers, burners, sec- 
ondary air fans, and duct work was 
awarded the Riley Stoker Corp., of 
Worcester, Mass. The coal-handling 
and storage equipment was given to the 
Link Belt Co., of Philadelphia. In 
addition to these, numerous other con- 
tracts were awarded, such as the de- 
aerating feed-water heater to the Elliott 
Co., the centrifugal feed-water pump to 
the Cameron Pump Co., electrical equip- 
ment to the General Electric Co., and 
pipe covering to Johns-Manville, Valves 
and instruments were purchased from 
several concerns. 

The plant, as it went into actual oper- 
ation, July 11, 1927, is illustrated in the 
pictures and drawings appearing 
throughout this article. 


Building and Boilers 


The building is approximately 50 ft. 
square and about 65 ft. in height. It 
consists of structural steel carried on 
concrete foundations. The outside walls 
are of red shale brick, and contain, 
wherever possible, windows of steel 
sash. Ordinary brick is used on the 
inside of the walls. The roof is of 
gypsum, and is liberally sprinkled with 
ventilators with glass tops, which thus 
act as skylights. The floor is of con- 
crete. The boilers are supported by 
steel columns and girders built into the 
structural-steel work of the building. 

The two boilers, including the econ- 
omizers, are of 1,020 hp. each. In addi- 
tion, they have the equivalent of 222 
hp. in the water walls and 10,000 sq.ft. 
of heating surface in the air preheaters. 
The maximum working pressure is 300 
lb. The furnaces are 15 ft. wide, 18 ft. 
deep, and about 30 ft. high at the front 
and 18 ft. high at the back, and they 
contain about 6,000 cu.ft. of combustion 
space. They are guaranteed to reach 
maximum efficiency when delivering 
from 75,000 to 105,000 Ib. of steam an 
hour each, and to be each capable of 
producing at good efficiency 135,000 Ib. 





In the foreground is one furnace under construction, showing the water-cooled front 
wall, side walls, and bridge wall. The burners and damper-controlled wind boxes may 
be seen on the second boiler in the background 


of steam an hour, which is approxi- 
mately 4,000 hp. 


Coal Equipment 


The coal-pulverizing equipment con- 
sists of three Riley Atritas, each of 
which can deliver three tons of coal an 
hour, a sufficient quantity to maintain 
2,000 boiler horsepower. The pulver- 
izers are cross connected to the two 
boilers, so that any two of them can fire 
one boiler at full load. In this way, not 
only one complete boiler unit, but also 
one pulverizer is always held in reserve. 

Each boiler is equipped with two 
large burners set in the front wall, one 
above the other, which deliver the coal 


horizontally. The secondary air fans 
are installed about 25 ft. above the 
boiler-room floor. These fans draw 


all the air for combustion through the 
preheaters, delivering about 80% of it 
direct to the burners and the balance to 
the pulverizers, where it not only serves 
to convey the coal to the furnaces, but 
dries it as well during the process of 
pulverization. 

The hot gases generated as the coal 
is burned are drawn through the boilers, 
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economizers, and preheaters by inducea- 
draft fans set above the boilers at the 
base of the stacks. These stacks, by the 
way. are short steel ones, located above 
each boiler, with their tops barely 135 ft. 
from the ground. 

The incoming coal is delivered on a 
siding adjoining the boiler house, and ts 
dumped into a hopper located between 
the rails. From here it is conveyed on 
a belt underground to a crusher where 
the larger lumps are broken up and re- 
duced to an inch or smaller in size. 
The crusher delivers the coal to a 
bucket conveyor of the endless type, the 
buckets rising through a duct on the 
north wall of the building, passing hort1- 
zontally under the roof and above the 
coal bunker, passing down through a 
duct on the south wall, and returning 
horizontally through an underground 
tunnel to the crusher. 

The coal bunker has a capacity of 530 
tons, and is housed under the same root 
as the rest of the plant, although for tne 
sake of cleanliness it is séparated from 
the rest of the building by brick parti- 
tions. This bunker can be filled auto- 
matically at any point, and there are 
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Production Increased 10% 


The above curves, obtained in a prominent textile 
mill, show the steam demand with and without a 
Ruths Steam Storage system. A:10% increase in 
production was possible due to the practically un- 
limited quantities of steam available in a short 
period. 


In some cases a 10% increase in production dou- 
bles the profits. 


Possibly there are processes in your mill that are 
delayed through lack of ready, ample supply of 
steam. Investigate the Ruths Steam Storage 
system that provides an unlimited supply of steam 
and insures maximum production. 
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STEAM STORAGE (CANADA), LTD., 


BANK OF HAMILTON BLDG. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
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ten outlets from which the coal can be 
withdrawn. Carried on rails beneath 
the bunker are two power-driven weigh 
lorries. These lorries receive and weigh 
about 3,500 lb. of coal at one time, 
delivering it, after weighing, to hoppers 
located above each pulverizer. The 
weight of coal delivered to each pul- 
verizer is automatically recorded and the 
coal pulverized by each mill is listed 
separately, so that an accurate mainte- 
nance cost can be kept on each pul- 
verizer. 


Feed Water 


The water used in the boilers is ob- 
tained from the general plant supply, 
being pumped from the Delaware River 
and delivered to a 500,000-gal. storage 
tank. Here it is treated chemically for 
purposes of clarification and allowed to 
settle for four hours. After this set- 
tling period it is picked up by booster 
pumps and the pressure is raised to 60 
lb. It is then passed through pressure 
filters and Permutit zeolite softeners. 
From this point, it is delivered to the 
feed-water heater, located in a building 
adjoining the boiler house. This heater 
is of the deaerating type, so that the 
water is not only clean and soft, but is 
also free of oxygen. Since the water 
is soft, the danger of scale is practically 
eliminated ; and, since it is oxygen free, 
the possibility of pitting the boiler tubes 
is reduced to a minimum. 


Extra Precautions 


In the same building with the feed- 
water heater are located two centrifugal 
feed-water pumps. One of these is elec- 
trically driven, the other is driven by a 
steam turbine, and either one can carry 
the full load of one boiler. Though the 
failure of botlr of these pumps at the 
same time is considered a remote possi- 
bility, extra precautions were taken in 
the installation of steam injectors to in- 
sure the boilers an adequate water sup- 
ply at all times. 


Heat Exchanger 


Unlike most plants, there are prac- 
tically no returns to the boilers, due to 
the nature of the various processes by 
which the steam is consumed. Since the 
boilers have to be supplied with 95% 
fresh make-up water, there is almost 
certain to be priming and foaming, un- 
less the drums and manifolds are blown 
down hard and frequently. 

As this blowing down proved to be 
both costly and ineffectual, a heat ex- 
changer was installed. The valves on 
the blow-down lines are opened slightly, 
and about 5% of the total water de- 
livered to the boilers is blown down 
continuously and passed through this 
heat exchanger. The temperature of 
this blow-down leaving the boilers is 
slightly in excess of 400° F. After 
passing through the heat exchanger, it 
is delivered to the sewer at from 40 to 
80° F., depending upon the temperature 
of the incoming feed water. The heat 
units extracted from this blow-down 
are transferred by the heat exchanger 
to the incoming feed water, thereby 





raising the temperature of this water 
and reducing the amount of heating that 
has to be done by the feed-water heater. 

When one complete unit is in opera- 
tion:at an average winter load of about 
3,500 hp., the total electrical load is 
made up of 100 hp. each on the induced 
draft and secondary air fans, 50 hp. each 
on two pulverizers, and 25 hp. on mis- 
cellaneous small motors. In addition, 
100 hp. is required to operate either 
of the feed-water pumps; but, as the 
turbine-driven pump is usually in opera- 
tion, this will be eliminated in totaling 
the electrical horsepower. The above 
figures give us a ‘total electrical load 
of 325 hp., which is equivalent to 
243 kw. 

As it is necessary to heat the feed 
water to about 200° before delivering 
it to the boilers; and, as this is done by 
live steam at 5 lb. pressure, it is clearly 
evident that a great loss of B.t.u.’s would 
occur if the steam were reduced from 
about 300 Ib. to 5 lb. by the use of re- 
ducing valves. At the same time, the 
purchased current required to operate 


the various motors would cost about 
$12,000 annually. 





In order to eliminate both of these 
wastes, a 300-kw. turbine was installed. 
Steam is delivered to this turbine and 
to the feed-water pump turbine at about 
260 lb. pressure, being bled or taken 
from these turbines at 5 lb. pressure and 
delivered to the feed-water heaters. In 
this way, the B.t.u’s. taken from the 
steam by the drop in pressure, instead of 
being wasted, generate enough elec- 
trical energy to operate all the boiler 
house equipment, and the remaining 
B.t.u.’s still are evailable to heat the 
feed water. The balance between steam 
requirements of the feed-water heater 
and electrical requirements of the plant 
is almost perfect. 


Slag and Ash 


Probably the most outstanding buga- 
boo of many pulverized coal plants is 
slag, to overcome which a variety of 
different methods have been tried, often 
unsuccessfully. The water-wall furnace 
design of this particular plant was pro- 
vided primarily to overcome this condi- 
tion; and today, after 17 months of 
operation, it has been conclusively 


One pulverizer is shown in foreground with weigh-lorry in position over hopper. The 
cross connections between pulverizer and boilers are well illustrated 
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CABLE ADORESS 
BEMBERG 






NEW YORK OFFICE 


TELEPHONE: 
60 MADISON AVE 


ELIZABETHTON, 351 


ELIZABETHTON. TENN.. 


P.O. BOX 18 


January 17, 1929. 


Springfield Boiler Oompany, 
Springfield, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: 
Referring to your request con- 
cerning the service which we have received 
from your boilers, we would like to state 
that the best proof of our satisfaction is 
that we have just recently installed three 
additional enits. 
By past experience we know, that 
we can devend upon the Springfield Boiler 


Company at all times for co-operation. 


Yours very traly, 


AMERICAN BEMBERO CORPORATION 


4 +. Fearitate 


x. F. Marthaus. 
































Plant of 
AMERICAN BEMBERG 
CORPORATION 
Bemberg, Tenn. 


Lockwood-Greene & Co., Engineers 


SPRINGFIELD 
BOILERS and 
WATER WALLS 


Sectional—AIll Steel 
All Sizes—All Pressures 


WRITE FOR OUR 
NEW CATALOG 


—— See Ulso—— 
—— CATALOG—— 


The original installation in the above plant consisted of THREE 404 H.P. SPRING- 


FIELD Boilers. 


As the requirements for steam increased, due to construction of their 


second unit, THREE additional SPRINGFIELD Boilers of 639 H.P., each, were in- 


stalled. The above letter tells why. 
SPRINGFIELD BOILER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
OFFICES OFFICES 
Chicago Pittsburgh Los Angeles Richmond 
Philadelphia Kansas City Cincinnati Boston 
Minneapolis New York Atlanta Dallas 
San Francisco Seattle 
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Instrument Panel Between Boilers. 
four vertical fan-control shafts 
can be seen 


The 


proved that the furnaces can be kept 
free of slag, while at the same time a 
high percentage of CO, can be main- 
tained. This CO, averages 13% at high 
ratings and over 14% at lower ratings. 

Each boiler is operated for three 
weeks at a time in the summer months, 
and for two weeks at a time in the win- 
ter, no ashes being removed during these 
periods of operation. When a boiler 
comes off the line, it is allowed a day 
and a half to cool down; the ashes, 
which are about two feet deep on the 
floor, are removed by hand; and the 
setting, inside and out, is carefully in- 
spected, and any cracks that may have 
occurred in the plastic covering are 
filled up. Three days after a boiler has 
come off the line, it is in first-class con- 
dition and ready for operation, all of the 
work having been done by two men at 
a total cost of about $30. 

Analysis of the ash removed shows 
less than one half of one per cent car- 
bon; and this, together with the slightly 
grayish, nearly white smoke, indicates 
almost perfect combustion. 


Maintenance Cost 


Except for the small sum referred to 
above for cleaning and inspection, the 
maintenance costs have been extremely 
low. The only furnace repairs have 
been new brick arches around the burn- 
ers, replaced after 15 months operation. 
In the boilers, one tube in the front 
water wall of one boiler was defective 
and a new one was inserted. Although 
up to the present time the tubes have 
shown no need for turbining, this will 
probably be done in the near future as 
a precautionary measure. The pul- 
verizers are handling 5,000 tons of coal 
each before hammers or pins have to be 
replaced, and 7,000 tons each before 
liners or fan blade are replaced, thereby 
running much less than their guarantee 
of five cents a ton maintenance. The 
fineness of the coal is running about 
80% through a 200-mesh screen, with 
practically no course particles. 


The operating force by day consists 
of four men, including a man on the 
pumps and turbine, and a man for gen- 
eral cleaning, while the night force con- 


sists of two men. The above force does 
not include the chief engineer, whose 
duties consist not only of the supervision 
of the boiler house, but also of the water 
supply, pumping stations, and general 
pipe and plumbing work about the en- 
tire plant. 

No official tests have been run as yet, 
although a six-hour test at about 200% 
oi rating was made by a representative 
of the Riley Stoker Corp. and showed 
an efficiency of 90.6%, with an evapora- 
tion of 12.55 lb. of water to every pound 
of coal burned. 

In referring to the coal, it might be 
well to mention that a very good grade 
is being used. The moisture varies, de- 
pending upon weather conditions during 
shipment, but is normally about 1%. 
The volatile is about 21.5%; the fixed 
carbon, about 71%; the ash, about 6%; 
the sulphur about 1.25%; the B.t.u’s. 
about 14,500; and the fusion point, 
2,700°. 


Good Record 


As all of the coal burned is weighed 
(including moisture content) and as all 
of the water to the boilers is metered by 
both an orifice meter and a Venturi 
meter, a very good record of day-in 
and day-out efficiency can be kept. This, 
in the opinion of the writer, is of far 
more importance than test efficiency for 
short periods, as it includes not only 
operating loads, but also night and 
week-end loads, in which cases the effi- 
ciency should be lower. 

Taking, for an example, the months 
of April and May, 1928, when the plant 
had been operating about nine months, 
and at a time of year when the load is 
neither at its highest nor its lowest, we 
find that the efficiency for this 60-day 
period is 84.9%. The following figures 
represent those used in calculating this 
efficiency : 


Water delivered to boilers, April and 


72,881,425 lbs. 
5,874,000 Ibs. 
(at 285 Ibs.) 
(at 285 Ibs.) 
203° 


171° 
14,500 


Heat of vaporization and liquid (from 
tables), 1,205 
Feed-water temperature average... . . 
po) = a ae ee 
Average B.t.u.'s in coal............ 
72,881,425 ibs. tota: water. 
3,644,071 lbs. blow-down. 


69,237,354 Ibs. water evaporated. 
671,356 lbs. equivalent water evaporated from 
B.t.u.’s in blow-down. 


69,908,710 lbs. total equivaient evaporation. 

69,908,710 lbs. water divided by 5,874,000 lbs. coal = 
11.9 Ibs. of water evaporated per lb. 
of coal burned. 


(1205—17.1) 11.9 
14,500 


= 84.9% efficiency 


Particularly Interesting 


Among points of seemingly particu- 
lar interest that might be mentioned 
before closing are the following: 

Pulverized coal plants, properly de- 
signed and properly fired, can be oper- 
ated at high ratings without fear of 
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slag, and at the same time a high per- 
centage of CO, can be obtained. 


Soft Water Needed 


In a plant where the surface covered 
by water tubes is a large percentage of 
the whole unit, clean, soft, oxygen-free 
water is not only desirable, but essential. 

The utilizing of every possible B.t.u. 
will usually be found to more than pay 
for the equipment required to do it. 

The Aberfoyle boiler plant, during 
December, 1928, had a daily average 
operating load of 120,000 lb. of steam an 
hour. This is equivalent to 3,480 hp.; 
or, on the basis of the boiler and econ- 
omizer alone, is 340% of rating. With 
the water walls included, this rating be- 
comes 280%. In contrast to this, this 
same plant can be and is efficiently 
operated for 24-hr. periods in summer at 
less than 400 hp., or about 35% of 
rating. 

The fact that the greatest possible 
number of B.t.u’s. in the coal is being 
utilized in making steam is clearly dem- 
onstrated, as, with a furnace tempera- 
ture of over 2,500° F., the temperature 
of the gases entering the stacks is only 
about 260° F. The air delivered to the 
furnaces and pulverizers is about 220°. 


Radiation Losses 


The radiation losses in both the fur- 
nace and boiler are so slight that, ex- 
cept for the small amount of brick work 
in the front wall, the rest of the setting 
and boilers is barely warm to the touch. 

One question that will no doubt arise 
in the minds of some readers is why, in 
discussing a power plant, no mention is 
made of the electrical end. As the 
steam pressure used for processing 
throughout the various departments is 
only from 15 to 90 Ib., bleeder-type tur- 
bines could be installed with an exhaust 
pressure of about 100 lb. The steam 
and electrical balance is such that the 
electrical energy that could be derived 
from turbines receiving steam at 285 Ib. 
and exhausting at 100 lb. would be 
sufficient to operate all the electrical 
units in the entire plant. This situation 
will no doubt be considered seriously 
in the future. 





View of Burners from inside Furnace. 
Fan-like blades at nozzles give coal a 
rotary motion 
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BRADY SCOTCH BOILER 


(PATENTED) 


Solves the High Steam Cost Problem 


All the perfect reliability of the high-grade Scotch Marine Boiler is embodied in the design and construction 


The efficiency is higher, due to the positive and very 
rapid circulation, which is continuously maintained. 
This is brought about by an annular ring, having an 
opening at the bottom, extending around the inside of the 
shell immediately below the front neck. This plate inter- 
cepts the downcoming water and diverts it to the bottom, 
whence it circulates upward around the furnace and across 
the tube surfaces through the rear neck of the steam drum. 

Quick steaming with dry steam at all loads and great 


reserve capacity due to the large storage space for water 
are notable features of these boilers. 

The internal furnace, which is always surrounded by 
water, is permanently air-tight, thus eliminating cold air 
infiltration with its resulting losses. 

The Brady Scotch Boiler is entirely self-contained and 
needs no brickwork. Built in all capacities required from 


50 to 300 horsepower ratings up to 200 pounds working 
pressure. 


Write us for Bulletin A 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. CONSOLIDANED 
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Mechanical Conveyors 


(Continued from page 192) 


machine operator lifting the container, 
as we are trying to make the work as 
light as possible. 

A simple and satisfactory truck can 
be built with a bed, made of roller 
gravity, and of proper size to receive 
the containers. The height of this bed 
should be slightly more than the height 
of the conveyor on which the container 
is to be placed, so that the operator 
can easily slide the container from the 
truck to the conveyor. Handles at one 
end will not only be helpful in pushing 
the truck, but will also act as a stop 
to prevent the containers from slipping 
off. At the other end there should be 
a catch to hold the container, and this 
catch should be operated from the 
handle end. When sliding the boxes 
off, therefore, this catch can be released 
without letting go of the handle. The 
size and shape of the containers always 
demands considerable study. 

To work properly on the conveyor, 
they should be kept as far as possible 
from the shape of a perfect cube. Their 
length should always be greater than 
their width or height. Their height 
should be such that when the required 
number of bobbins are in it, the sides 
will be slightly above the highest bob- 
bin. To meet these conditions it will 
probably be necessary to have two con- 
tainers for a doff, instead of one. These 
should be carried on the same truck, so 
that the operator will have ample space 
for a full doff. The type of automatic 
control selected will of course govern 
the shape of the container, or the at- 
tachments that will be placed on it. 


Operation of Automatics 


Perhaps the operation of the auto- 
matic devices adopted at the Jackson 
Mills is as simple and effective as can 
be found. They are operated wholly 
by the top of the container. One end 
of this top is square, while the other 
end has a slight bevel. If the container 
is full of filled bobbins, the square end 
is always forward and this comes in 
contact with the arm that operates the 
switch, or deflector. If, however, the 
container is empty or filled with empty 
bobbins, then the beveled end is placed 
forward, and this bevel works its way 
under the arm and the switch is left in 
its normal position. This is simple and 
does not require much training of the 
operatives in handling. 

The use of various heights of pins, 
in the side of containers, is well adapted 
for many cases, but it does require more 
careful thought on the part of the op- 
erator. Whatever is used, simplicity 
must be the first requisite, as with the 
installation of a conveyor system we are 
expecting the operators to do more, and 
different, work than usual. We must 
not confuse them, and in that way 
prejudice them against such a system. 
We must show them that everything 
has been designed with the idea of mak- 
ing their work lighter and better. 

The type of container to be used is 





the next cons.deration. For use on a 
conveyor system, one with smooth sides 
and bottoms, with corners slightly 
rounded, is the best. It has worked out 
that a wooden box, built up with an 
oak frame properly molded and fas- 
tened, and then with a cheaper wood for 
the sides and bottom, is the cheapest 
in the long run. The oak frame is 
strong, makes smooth edges to run on 
the conveyor, and is seldom destroyed. 
The cheap boarding which is screwed 
on can be easily and cheaply replaced, 
provided it should be broken by acci- 
dent. This seldom occurs on a well 
working system, and therefore the up- 
keep of these containers is much less 
than the upkeep of the ordinary trucks 
that are found in all textile mills. 
Again, if one does become damaged it 
is at once taken off the system, thereby 
doing away with the possibility of some 








veyor is good practice, except the over- 
head rail and hoist type. There are 
comparatively few of these beams to be 
moved and they are heavy and un- 
wieldy. In some mills the beam alleys 
are too narrow to allow a truck to pass 
through, and in such cases an eye-beam 
trolley with a differential hoist can be 
used to advantage. A double hook, 
spread enough to span the beam heads, 
lifts the beam by the shaft, and it can 
be pushed to such place as needed. 
There should be a clamp on the trolley 
to hold the beam straight so that it will 
not be turning continually as it is 
pushed around the room. 

For the handling of cloth in rolls 
either a traveling belt, or a chain with 
fingers extended up through a slot and 
thus sliding the cloth on hard-wood 
slides, can be used. The former is 
probably the most used but care should 
be used in selecting the type of belt. 
It should be a plain unimpregnated belt 
in order that no stains will spoil the 
cloth. With an impregnated belt, if the 


Fig. 4. A Series of Roller Gravity Lines for Storage Purposes. These are close to 
ceiling so there is good headroom below 


foreign substance getting mixed in with 
the stock and making bad work. 


Type of Container 


Containers to be used on a conveying 
system should never be built with skids 
on the bottom or braces on the sides, 
neither should they have metallic cor- 
ners. If so built there is always trouble 
with some one of these things catching 
on the system, causing jams, and thus 
stopping the even flow of stock between 
departments. 

A belt conveyor is best adapted to 
carry these containers, and it should be 
so laid out that both the top and the 
bottom belts can be used, one for filled 
and one for empty containers. Gener- 
ally the lower belt is best for the filled 
ones, as they are the heaviest, and they 
can be taken from this belt easier as it 
will be near the floor. The empties can 
be put back on the same lower belt and 
by means of a “booster,” at the end of 
the belt, automatically be delivered to 
the top belt. 

For the moving of slasher and loom 
beams it is doubtful whether the con- 
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roll of cloth happens to skid a little, 
it is likely to be stained, and it is hard 
to remove this stain in the finishing 
processes. 


Moving Horizontally and Vertically 


In moving stock horizontally the 
travelling belt gives the best satisfaction 
and it can be run at just the speed re- 
quired to keep up with production. In 
places where the speed makes no differ- 
ence, or you are to use the system for 
storage purposes, the roller gravity is 
satisfactory. 

For an up or down movement the 
vertical lift elevator is the best, but at 
the same time the most expensive. It 
takes up less space, is positive in its 
movements, handles the container 
gently, and is wholly automatic. Its 
use is somewhat limited by the fact 
that it is usually designed for one size 
package and so cannot be used for a 
variety of packages. In a textile mill 
this is not serious. If one were in- 
stalled it would be for use in one depart- 
ment only, and therefore would always 
have the same size container to handle. 
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Recent 
Installations 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co._--Buffalo, N.Y. 
Otis Steel Company ~_._-__- Cleveland, Ohio 
State School for the Blind _. Columbus, Ohio 
State School for the Deaf_..Columbus, Ohio 
H. F. Watson Company-------- Chicago, Ill. 
St: Paul Hovel ........... St. Paul, Minnesota 
Grand Trunk Railway System __-_ Chicago, Ill. 
DeWitt Clinton High School_ New York City 
Richmond Hill High School_._New York City 
Longfellow High School --__*- Flint, Michigan 
Women’s Relief Corps Home__Oxford, N. Y. 
Utica State Hospital --..-_..---- Utica, N. Y. 
New York Central Railroad Co., Harmon,N.Y. 
American Thread Co.---- Willimantic, Conn. 











UNION BENT TUBE BOILERS are built in both three drum and four drum 
designs. 


The UNION patented integral front-water wall is readily adaptable to either type 
boiler for stoker or powdered coal firing and provides practically twice the usual 
amount of boiler heating surface exposed to radiant heat. It is an integral part of 
the boiler unit and has exceptionally free circulation. It does not require conden- 
sate or specially prepared feed water. 


This design with the addition of the UNION self-contained water cooled bridge 
wall greatly reduces furnace maintenance and materially increases boiler capacity. 


UNION BENT TUBE BOILERS have other distinctive features and are built to 
the highest standards of design, workmanship and performance. 


y . p —— See liso 
We are prepared to meet your requirements for all sizes and pressures. ONS TALOG a 
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The inclined elevator is used to a 
great extent. This is sometimes made 
of belting with cleats on it, but more 
often has two chains, properly spaced, 
with cross-rods between. The rods 
come in contact with the back of the 
container and make this slide on a metal 
base. The various companies have dif- 
ferent means of feeding the container 
so as to insure its being in the right 
place for the rod to push it. These 
elevators can be made for any angle 
desired, this being determined by the 
size, shape and weight of the package 
to be moved and the space available. 
Too steep an angle should be avoided, 
as there is a possibility of the package 
falling backwards by tipping over. 

For lowering from floor to floor 
chutes are usually used. These are 
sometimes straight, but more often are 
spiral as this design takes less room. 
The spirals have to be designed for the 
size, weight, and shape of the package 
to be handled and are generally made 
of sheet metal. Their action is rather 
severe for handling open top containers, 
resulting in bobbins, etc., being thrown 
out. They may injure someone, or 
damage the product, and they surely 
make a very unsightly looking room. 
There is another objection to this type. 
As they are of steel, they have to be 
stamped and these stampings must be 
for a definite pitch and diameter. If, 
therefore, when erected it is found that 
they give too great or too little speed, 
they can only be corrected by replacing 
them with some other pitch and 
diameter. 

The writer experienced all of these 
difficulties and therefore designed an 
adjustable rod spiral to overcome them. 
With this type the rods are bent to a 
predetermined pitch and diameter, and 
are then supported around a central post 
on arms and brackets that can be moved 
in all directions. Use is limited to run- 
ning one size package after the rods 
have been set, but a resetting can be 
made, without taking the spiral down, 
to another size if it found necessary 
to make such a change. The speed of 
the descent can be perfectly controlled. 
All the rods are set at the proper angle 
to hold the container in an even posi- 
tion from the time it enters until it 
leaves the spiral. This does away with 
all jars, with the result that containers 
can be filled to the top and yet not 
throw out any of their load. 

One of these rod spirals was orig- 
inally set for a certain sized container, 
but later the mill found they wished 
to change this size. When a sufficient 
number of the new containers had been 
received to fill the system, the change 
was made. The mill shut down at five 
o’clock, and before eight all the adjust- 
ments had been made. The next morn- 
ing the new containers were going 
down the chute in as satisfactory a 
manner as the old ones had done the 
day before. 

This would not have been possible 
with a bed spiral, as an entirely new 
one would have had to be put in. Other 
advantages of this rod type are that it 
operates without noise, is less con- 





Fig. 5. Adjustable Rod Spiral. Note the 
angle of the rods and the position of the 
container or box 


spicuous, and does not interfere with 
light in the room. 

There is another type spiral in quite 
general use and that is the “gravity 
roller spiral.” This is made up of 
curved gravity roll sections set on a 
large diameter and with a slight pitch. 
It can be used for storage purposes, as 
there is enough pitch to insure the con- 
tainer starting itself whenever the pres- 
sure in front eases up. It, however, 
required a large floor area which few 
mills can afford to give it. Its action 
is about perfect as the containers move 
over it at an even, smooth pace. 


Advantages of Conveyors 


After reading this article you prob- 
ably will ask, “Can I afford a conveyor 
system in my mill and what would its 
real advantage be?” 


To the first part of this question, 





Fig. 6. Gravity Storage Section. The first 
container delivered to this will be the first 
one to be taken from it 
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which must be answered in dollars and 
cents, the answer would be about as 
follows: The amount of money a mill 
can afford to spend on a conveying 
system depends on the returns demanded 
on money spent. A trucker, or tote 
man, receives in round figures $1,000 
per year. Every trucker eliminated, 
therefore, would warrant an expendi- 
ture of from $5,000 to $10,000 for equip- 
ment, depending on whether you re- 
quire a 20% or a 10% return on your 
investment. 

There are many other savings, how- 
ever, brought about by a properly de- 
signed and operated conveyor system, 
which cannot be expressed in terms of 
money, and some of them are enum- 
erated below. Ten years ago these 
claims could not have been proved, but 
with the large number of efficient sys- 
tems now in operation it would be a 
rather easy matter to follow them out 
and find that these claims are actually 
being realized. 

(1) Stock is kept in a much better 
condition due to less handling. 

(2) It is delivered when and where 
you want it, and time is not spent look- 
ing up some particular box that may 
have been left in a corner. 

(3) It is used in the next operation 
in proper sequence; that is, it is placed 
on the machines of the following 
process in practically the same rotation 
in which it was made on the previous 
process. 

(4) It is kept in the atmosphere in 
which it was made and in which it is 
to be handled, therefore its moisture 
content does not have a chance to 
change. 

(5) A conveyor will cut down the 
inventory, as stock in process will be 
stored on the conveyor and not around 
cn the floor. 

(6) The conveyor will act as a meter 
for running the mill, as you can see at 
all times whether one department is 
running ahead of another. 

(7) It will save waste, on account of 
the stock not being handled or stored. 
This is particularly true of the picker 
laps and the softer rovings. 

(8) Floor space will be saved in a 
mill, especially if the conveyors are 
planned to run high and so allow head- 
room below them. 

(9) It will speed up the running of 
the mill, since just as soon as a machine 
is doffed, the stock is placed directly on 
the conveyor and does not have to stand 
around waiting for a trucker or an ele- 
vator. A neat system will improve the 
general appearance of your mill. 

(10) The maintenance cost is low, as 
after it is once started right it requires 
little attention other than proper oil- 
ing. Nearly all moving parts operate 
slowly so there is little danger from 
worn parts. 

There may be other claims, but these 
show in a general way what results we 
should expect to find after an installa- 
tion was made. I am indebted to the 
Lamson Co. and the Alvey-Ferguson 
Co. for the photographs used in this 
article to illustrate standard parts of 
conveying equipment. 
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FRANK SILK MILLS, INC., MURFREESBORO, TENN. 


HE Frank Silk Mills, 

Inc. at Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee, represents the re- 
location of the Cementon 
and Northampton, 
vania, plants of M. J. Frank & 
Company, Inc. of New York. 
This new mill is equipped 
with 400 looms with its large 
production centered on broad- 
silks for dresses, millinery and 
shoe coverings. 


The southern location of the 
Frank Silk Mills, Inc. is of 
great interest as they are envi- 
ably famous for the outstand- 
ing and original styling of all 
their fabrics, especially the 
brocades and tinsels. 


—— See cliso 
CONSOLIDATED 


Pennsyl- 


A few years ago the location 
of a silk mill in the South 
would have caused consider- 
able comment. Today it seems 
a natural movement, for the 
quality of help, the oppor- 
tunities of improved work- 
manship and the savings due 
to climate and other condi- 
tions have proven themselves 
in the sales and profits of 
Southern silk mills. 


We have moved a large 
number of cotton and silk 
mills to the South and would 
be glad to give you full data 
on the comparative advan- 
tages offered by various loca- 
tions. 





——( AL 


ROBERT AND. COMPAN 


InCOR PORATED 
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Analysis and Details of New Mills, 


Knlargements and Improvements in 1928 


HE period of 
slackness in 
mill construc- 


tion during 1926 and 


New Mill Projects in All 
Fields Are on the Increase 





COMPARISON OF NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION OF LAST 12 YEARS 
1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 


1927 is passing, ac- Cotton.... 37 
cording to 1928 fig- oe ae : 
ures, and the number — me--- 29 
of new mills is ap- | Rayon..... 8 
proaching the rec- Miscellane- 
ords of former years. ee 
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wooden mills, as has 
Pennsylvania. The 
largest number of 
enlargements and im- 


74 29 52 provements to silk 

= a = plants took place in 
Pennsylvania and in 
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ae eee miscellaneous mills 
in New Jersey. 
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A particular in- 
crease is noted in 
1928 in the field oi 
silk and rayon. Rayon 
shows a jump from five to eight new 
plants for this year and silk from 19 to 
29 new mills. The figure of eight new 
rayon mills is the same as the number 
in 1926. The increase in silk mills is a 
natural concomitant of the rayon in- 
crease because many of the silk mills are 
now weaving rayon fabrics as well as 
silk, and weaving rayon with silk ma- 
terials in various combinations. Rayon 
has noticeably attained a new position 
of importance in the weaving field, 
while it still holds its own in knitting 
circles. 


Analysis by States 


In an analysis of States we find that 
North Carolina leads in new mill con- 
struction with 39 new plants, 24 of 
which are knitting mills, the rest cotton, 
silk and miscellaneous. New Jersey 
comes third with 23 new mills, about 
an equal number of knitting, silk and 


Total.. 200 173 178 239 186 232 238 





miscellaneous plants. The activity of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania this year in 
the wool field equals that of New 
England. 

Alabama leads in the largest number 
of new cotton mills with 15; Pennsyl- 
vania with three woolen plants; North 
Carolina is at the top of the list of new 
knitting mills with 24; Virginia ahead 
with three rayon manufacturing plants: 
New Jersey with seven new silk mills 
and eight new miscellaneous mills. 

Enlargements and improvements have 
been more prevalent among the knitting 
mills than any other class, with the 
greatest activity centered in Pennsyl- 
vania and to a lesser degree in North 
Carolina. Cotton mills have been ex- 
tremely active in enlarging and improv- 
ing their plants, particularly in North 
and South Carolina, Georgia and Ala- 
bama. New England has .made many 
enlargements and improvements in its 


242 264 289 249 297 


tivity by States in 
the textile field in 
new mill construc- 


tion is as follows: 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Alabama, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Mas- 


sachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
Illinois, California, Wisconsin, Arkan- 
sas, Texas, Indiana, Ohio, Connecticut, 
Utah. 

Enlargements and improvements in 
the various States range as follows: 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, South Carolina, 
Rhode Island, New York, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Connecticut. 


New Cotton Mills 


Cotton mill construction of 1928 is on 
a par with that of 1924, 1925 and 1926, 
while only four of the 37 new mills this 
year are in the north—one in Massa- 
chusetts, one in New Jersey, one in 
Rhode Island and one in Wisconsin. 
The increase of 14 over last year is in- 


(Continued on page 443) 
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New Broadcloth Mill of Magnolia (Ark.) Cotton Mill Co. 
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Boiler house planned by us for The 
Aspinook Company, Jewett City, 
Connecticut. Plants of this type 
have large overload capacity and 
can be operated ata saving in labor 
cost over less modern plants. Equip- 
ment: 600 H.P. Water Tube Boilers, 
Mechanical Stokers, Coal Handling 
Apparatus, Overhead Bunkers and 
Automatic Coal Measuring Scales. 


This boiler plant operated with six 
men replaces the old plant of twelve 


boilers and twenty-one men. 
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Greater Efficiency - 
and Dependability 


in the boiler room is the demand of today. 


Whether your requirements call for the 


planning and construction of a new power 


plant or the remodeling and re-equipping 
of an existing plant, you can profit by our 


in steam and power costs. 


—— See cllso 
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wide experience in this work. 





CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 


ENGINEERS 
201 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON MAss. 


A study of the generation, distribution and 
application of power often results in the 
discovery of ways to make important savings 
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Chain Mill System Established by 
Alabama Mills Company 


Units Built at Jasper, Aliceville, Clanton, Dadeville, Fayette, 
Greenville, Haleyville, Russellville, Wetumpka, and Winfteld 


N THE the life of the American peo- 
[oe there have been certain internal 

movements more momentous than 
any of their foreign wars. Of such a 
nature was the rapid extension of rail- 
roads in the early fifties and the influx 
of population into the West. At the 
present writing another great trend is 
becoming clearly manifest. It is the 
development of manufacturing in the 
Southeast; bringing in its train the in- 
dustrialization of the old South, for so 
many generations purely agricultural. 

The miracle which the last twenty 
years has wrought in the State of North 
Carolina is the most striking example 
of this business phenomenon. Now the 
other southeastern states are following 
along the same path and recently the 
industrial growth of some of these 
others has been even more rapid than 
that of the “Tar Heel State.” 


Developments in Alabama 


The main framework of the industrial 
structure being reared in the South has 
been supplied by the cotton mills. It 
will probably remain so for many years 
while diversification in industry fills in 
the walls with factories of other descrip- 
tions. Alabama, greatly favored in nat- 
ural resources, has had for a long time 
a healthy iron and steel industry con- 
centrated at Birmingham. Until the 
last few years, however, it has lagged 
in the production of cotton goods and 
even today has less than one and one- 
half million cotton spindles, as against 


*Vice President, Robert & Co., Ine., 
Architects and Engineers, Atlanta, Ga. 





By C. L. Emerson* 


over six million in North Carolina. 

The small and medium size communi- 
ties in Alabama have viewed the eco- 
nomic growth of Birmingham and such 
cities as Mobile, Gadsden and Anniston 
with admiration. It was apparent that 
their growth from muddy villages to 
thriving cities, with educational and all 
other desirable facilities, was inter- 
locked with the payrolls flowing from 
their cotton mills and other factories. 
These smaller communities accordingly 
determined that they would share in 
the same prosperity and not be left be- 
hind in the general march of progress. 
To translate the determination into ac- 
complishment was no easy task. It is 
always true that a town already started 
along manufacturing lines can attract 
new industries where a small com- 
munity, apparently asleep, cannot. 

Harassed by many failures, the lead- 
ers in these communities turned to the 
Alabama Power Company for assist- 
ance. This corporation has exempli- 
fied, to a high degree, the broad and 
farsighted policy of helpfulness mani- 
fested by most of the power companies 
in the Southeast. It was among the 
first to recognize the industrial possi- 
bilities of its own section and translate 
its faith into aggressive action. 

The Alabama Power Co. was be- 
sieged by the smaller communities with 
appeals for help in securing for them 
such industries as had been recently 
directed to Opelika, Montgomery, and 
other larger places. In an effort to 
respond to these importunities the offi- 
cials of the Alabama Power Co. con- 


centrated its well-manned industrial de- 
partment on the problem. Simultane- 
ously there was offered in New England 
the textile machinery equipment of sev- 
eral large, well-equipped cotton mills 
whose directors had decided to liquidate 
their properties. 

Linking up these two situations, the 
officials of the power company called 
in Caldwell & Co., of Nashville, Tenn., 
investment bankers, to determine how 
the removal of this machinery to com- 
munities in Alabama could be financed. 
The bankers decided that the project 
was sound, provided the interest of the 
communities was genuine, that the ma- 
chinery to be used was in excellent 
condition, and that all other subsidiary 
factors were found to harmonize. 

In order to clear up these uncertain- 
ties, both parties agreed to employ 
Robert & Co., Inc., of Atlanta, who as 
industrial engineers of considerable ex- 
perience were judged competent to work 
out the plan which had been thus 
roughly formulated. 


Engineers Choose Ten Mill Sites 


Various conferences took place early 
in 1928 between the officials of the 
power company, Caldwell & Co., and 
Robert & Co. Many investigations were 
made and the project studied from every 


business and engineering angle. The 
following plan was finally evolved: 
The Alabama Power Co. was to 


choose some twenty communities from 
those which had been manifesting the 
greatest interest in industrial develop- 
from these the engineers were, 


ments ; 





Jasper Unit Showing Warehouses, End of Mill, and a Few Cottages. 
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The opener room is located in end warehouse section 
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1. E. Sirrine @ Co., Engrs. Gallivan Bldg. Co., Gen. Contrs. 
Renfrew Plant, Brandon Corp., Travellers Rest, S. C.—Plant Power and Lighting Installation and Village 
Installation by R. H. Bouligny, Inc. 


An Experienced Organization 
—At Your Service— 
For Any Electrical Contract 


INCLUDING 
Light and Power Installations for Textile Mills 
Transmission Lines and Town Distribution Systems 
Switchboard Installations, Cable Laying, and Sub- 
station Erection. 


Among the textile mills for which the Bouligny organization has 
handled one or more contracts are: 


Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C. Seaboard Silk Mills, Elberton, Ga. 

Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C. Vann-Moore Mills Co., Franklinton, N. C. 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills, Spray, N.C. A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
(Homecrest and Lily Mills) Mansfield Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 
Jennings Cotton Mills, Lumberton, N. C. Alexander Mfg. Co., Forest City, N. C. 
Lumberton Cotton Mills, Lumberton, N. C. Caldwell Cotton Mills, Lenoir, N. C. 
Phenix Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. Patterson Mills, Rosemary, N. C. 

Nebel Knitting Co., Charlotte, N. C. Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 
Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. Gregg Dyeing Co., Graniteville, S. C. 
Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Rock Hill, S. C. Brandon Corp., Renfrew Plant, Travellers Rest, S.C. 
Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Whitmire, S. C. Hart Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, Inc. 


Contracting Electrical Engineers 
—— See cdiso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Interior of Nebel Knitting Co., Charlotte, N. C., from Photo Made at Night—a “Shadowless” Lighting Job 
by R. H. Bouligny, Inc. 
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aiter a full study, to select the ten most 
suitable. From all the machinery avail- 
able in New England 100,000 spindles, 
with all accompanying equipment, were 
to be purchased and this equipment was 
to be split into ten units of 10,000 spin- 
dles each, and each unit transferred to 
new buildings constructed in each of the 
selected communities. 

This sounded simple enough, but the 
detail involved, and the care required, 
in selection of sites and machinery made 
it, in reality, something of an engineer- 
ing problem. Also the financial opera- 
tion, involving over $5,000,000, repre- 
sented one of the largest projects ever 
undertaken at one time by any one 
cotton mill corporation. The senior 
securities in the form of first mortgage 
bonds were taken by Caldwell & Co. 
The junior securities were purchased 
by individuals of the communities in 
which the mills were located, assisted 
by their associates and the associates of 
the Alabama Power Co. All of these 
funds were deposited with the American 
Traders National Bank of Birmingham, 
as trustees, to be disbursed on vouchers 
prepared by the engineers. 

There are certain fundamental ad- 
vantages in the location chosen for the 
Alabama Mills and others inherent in the 
method of organization. Since the ex- 
istence of these advantages was respon- 
sible for the bankers and the Alabama 
Power Co. giving the plan their seal of 
approval, and since the engineers shaped 
the plan to take utmost advantage of 
them, it would not be amiss to briefly 
catalogue them at this time. 


Advantages of Locations 


In each selected community there is 
a surplus of cotton and a surplus of 
labor which in the past has been ex- 
ported. Many people are anxious to 
earn who are at present partially em- 
ployed at a low return on meager farms. 
These people have latent qualities, which 
with proper training, make them the 
best operatives in the country. In these 
towns there are no other industries, and, 
therefore, no semblance of competition 
for help. 

Each community is a concentration 
point for local cotton, and affords a 
quantity in excess of the requirements 
of the plant. The staple is about %” 
but, as noted below, is entirely suitable 
for the fabrics produced. Careful buying 
will result in a material saving on raw 
material, as many middlemen and much 
transportation will be eliminated. 

The towns, being interested in the 
financing of the mills, provided every 
possible civic assistance. At their own 
expense, they extended lines from their 
water-works systems, they constructed 
sewer out-falls and they built roads and 
streets. The plants were so located with 
reference to the towns that the mill com- 
munity had the use of the city schools, 
stores and churches. 

Electricity for power and lighting 
purposes is purchased from the Alabama 
Power Co. This company not only has 
one of the lowest cotton mill rates in 
the country: viz., less than one cent per 
kilowatt hour, but also makes it a prac- 








Card Room, Jasper Unit. Machinery layouts of other units are similar 


tice to construct the required substation 
and deliver power on the feeders enter- 
ing the mill. The small requirements 
of coal for heating can be obtained more 
economically than in any other southern 
location, as Alabama is a coal mining 
state. 

It is apparent that the net results of 
low-cost cotton, labor, taxes, power, 
coal and water cannot but result in a 


low production cost, assuming proper 


management. 


Chain Mill Idea 


Now as to advantages inherent in the 
plan, it has long appeared to the engi- 
neers that large cotton mill units ob- 
tained a low overhead or burden cost, 
due to the division by a large poundage 
output, and that on the average, the 
large mills could afford more competent 


executives. On the other hand the small - 


mill in a rural community gained lower 
labor and cotton cost. The chain plan 
with ten medium-sized units, each in a 
different community to some extent, 





Weave Room, Jasper Unit. 
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partakes of the advantages of both the 
large and the small plant. 

The Alabama Mills Co., running on 
a day and night shift, will be capable 
of producing 30,000,000 Ib. of goods per 
year, which gives a good sized divisor 
in figuring burden cost per pound. No 
incentive was spared in attracting a 
management which would be effective, 
and in our opinion this has been ac- 
complished. 

To mention two features only of man- 
agment, we note the formation of a cen- 
tral purchasing department, in charge 
of an expert, who will buy all supplies 
for all units. The result of quantity 
buying on cost is one of the outstanding 
features of modern business in all lines. 
Second, the construction of a central 
machine shop, not only to do all required 
machine repair work, but also to pro- 
duce gears and other repair parts on a 
steady schedule. In conjunction with 
this machine shop there will be a roller 
covering shop, and certain other work 
will be done for all units at this central 
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Some units have looms individually motor driven 
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J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C.. Engrs. 


PLANT OF PIEDMONT PRINT WORKS, Inc., TAYLORS, S. C. 


SOME OF THE TEXTILE MILLS FOR WHICH WE 
HAVE HANDLED GENERAL BUILDING 
CONTRACTS, COVERING ONE OR MORE JOBS, 
ARE LISTED BELOW: 


APPLETON CO., Anderson, S. C. 
Extension to Weaveshed 

ELMORE CO., Spindale, N. C. 
Addition to Mill Cottages 

GOLDEN BELT MFG. CO., Durham, N. C. 


Extension to Hosiery Mill 
Hosiery Mill 
HORN CO., Spindale, N. C. 
Mill Building 
INMAN MILLS, Inman, S. C. 
Extension to Mill 
LANCASTER COTTON MILLS, Lancaster, S. C. 
Weaveshed 
MAY HOSIERY MILLS, Burlington, N. C. 
Boiler House 


MILLS MILL, Greenville, S. C. 
Addition to Mill 
Cottages 


MT. VERNON-WOODBURY MILLS, Tallassee, Ala. 


Reinforced Concrete Mill 
W arehouses 
MUSGROVE MILLS, Gaffney, S. C. 
Reinforced Concrete Mill 
Warehouses 
Reservoir 
Boiler House 
PIEDMONT PLUSH MILLS, Greenville, S. C. 
Weaveshed 
Dye House 
Boiler House 
Extension 


PIEDMONT PRINT WORKS, Taylors, S. C. 
Print Works Building 
W arehouses 
Boiler House 


REPUBLIC COTTON MILLS, Great Falls, S. C. 
Theatre 
High School 
Twelve Stores 
Reinforced Concrete Weaveshed 
Reservoir 
Warehouses 
Boiler Houses 


SANTEE MILLS, Bamberg, S. C. 
Mill Building 


SANTEE MILLS, Orangeburg, S. C. 
Warehouses 

SPENCER CORP., Spindale, N. C. 
Weaveshed 
Extension to Weaveshed 

SPINNERS PROCESSING CO., Spindale, N. C. 
Mill Building 
Recovery Plant 
Cottages 


STONECUTTER MILLS, Spindale, N. C. 
Concrete Weaveshed 
Warehouses 
Cottages 
Sewer and Water 
Reservoir 
Extension to Weaveshed 
SUNLIGHT MILLS CO., Spindale, N. C. 
Reinforced Concrete Office Building 


POTTER & SHACKELFORD, INC. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
ALLEN BUILDING 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Mill and Part of Village at the Clanton Unit. 


Since this picture was taken, considerable dressing-up has been done 


point. Each mill will run one or two 
cloth constructions and probably two 
numbers of yarn, one warp and one 
filling. Such a narrow range of prod- 
uct will eliminate changes in machine 
adjustments. It will permit utmost con- 
centration on maximum production. At 
the same time, each of the ten units 
will operate on a different character of 
goods, so that there will be diversifica- 
tion which should tend to even out mar- 
ket irregularities and produce a more 
constant profit. 

The mill superintendent becomes 
largely a production man and the fea- 
ture of competition between units will 
be a further incentive to large output. 
As for the advantages ordinarily accru- 
ing to the small plant, we believe enough 
has been said to indicate the Alabama 
Mills will enjoy them to a most marked 
degree. 

To sum up, it appears that the plan 
under discussion is somewhat unique, in 
that sufficient money was available to 
build a chain of mills simultaneously. 
The locations could be selected purely 
on their merits; the character of the 
goods to be produced could be suited 
to the locality and the market, a new 
operating organization could be formed 
without cutting away any dead wood. 


Fitting Product to Locality 


In fitting the product of these mills 
to the locality, it was recognized that 
the kind of labor and cotton available 
indicated some staple and fairly coarse 
product. Accordingly, the choice was 
drills, sheeting, jeans, hickory stripes, 
express stripes and napped_ sheeting, 
varying in weights from 2.85 yd. to 6.35 
yd., and in width from 30 in. to 44 
in. These products require no styl- 
ing, are comparatively simple to pro- 
duce and always have a ready market. 
Since the mechanical uses of cotton 
goods is increasing, the market will 
probably be an expanding one. 

No matter how great the demands or 
how low the cost of production, the 
question of sales outlet is still a most 
vital matter to the success of any textile 
enterprise. The Alabama Mills have 
made a connection with Bliss, Fabyan 


The tank is for fire protection. 


& Co., of New York, to handle the sale 
of their entire output under the direc- 
tion of Gordon Bunker. This commis- 
sion house has been continuously in 
successful operation for 78 years and is 
well and favorably known to the trade. 

S. R. Glassford, its president, is one 
of the forward-looking men of the in- 
dustry. He has instituted a new sales 
contract policy by which the return to 
the selling house above their bare cost 
is entirely dependent on the profit made 
by the mill. This insures that the com- 
mission house will be in fact, as well 
as in name, a salesman for the mill and 
not a purchasing agent for the trade. It 
is doubly incumbent on them to get the 
highest price possible for every pound. 

On the first of April, 1928, con- 
struction was authorized and as_ the 
engineers had previously completed de- 
tail plans, work was begun at once. As 
far as possible, the ten units were 
standardized in design of buildings, 
location of buildings, arrangement of 
villages, design of cottages, and layout 
of machinery. Naturally this could 
only be carried so far, as differences 
in product varied the size of plants 
slightly and _ peculiarities of certain 
topography made a variation in ar- 
rangement advisable. On the whole, 
however, the standards were adhered 
to and produced quite gratifying results 
in low cost and speed of construction. 


Typical Mill Layout 


The arrangement of buildings, ware- 
houses, and villages can be grasped 
readily from the photographs shown. 
The mill at Jasper, which is_ fairly 
typical, consists of a two-story main 
building, 107 x 270 ft., with an ell at 
one end 46 x 77 ft., containing a picker 
room on the upper floor with cloth 
room below. This has a_ one-story 
wing housing boiler room and machine 
shop, 32 x 75 ft. In the main build- 
ing, the card room is on the top floor, 
adjoining the picker room, with the 
spinning in the other end. The lower 
floor contains slasher room, drawing-in 
room and weaving. There is a 3,000-lb. 
electric elevator house in an exterior 
tower. 
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The mill obtains water service from the city. 


The warehouse consists of three 
standard sections, 50 x 100 ft. each. 
The opener room and waste room are 
housed in a warehouse section. Cotton 
is blown over to the picker room in 
the usual manner. There is an addi- 
tion to the mill building, a separate 
office building which also houses the 
supply room for the mill. 

The village is pleasantly located in 
a grove of pines. The cottages are 
frame buildings with weatherboarded 
side walls, brick chimneys, composition 
shingle roofs, and plaster walls and 
ceilings. 

Although all of the cottages have 
a standard framing plan and bill of 
material, the exterior appearance is 
varied and the changes in painting 
prevent any monotony. 

Water is obtained from the system 
of the City of Jasper. The top 25,000 
gallons of the 75,000-gallon tank is used 
for village supply storage. All houses 
are piped for water and have _ bath- 
rooms but the tubs are, at present, 
installed only in the overseers’ houses. 

There is a complete sewer system 
serving the mill and each cottage. This 
system empties into a septic tank at 
some distance from the mill. All houses 
are wired for electric lighting and the 
streets are also well illuminated. These 
streets are well graded and graveled 
but concrete sidewalks have not been 
constructed as part of the original 
program. 

The village, as a whole, is attractive, 
and the living accommodations compare 
favorably with the average of the town 
of Jasper. The best type of help can 
be attracted by the new, clean and 
comfortable houses. 

The mill is entirely sprinkled and 
has a thousand-gallon fire pump. The 
fire protection system is adequate to 
meet the requirements of the Factory 
Insurance Association, thus insuring 
that the minimum insurance rates extant 
will be secured. 

The heating system consists of the 
usual pipe coil radiation supplied by a 


H.R.T. boiler. The power supply is 
from the lines of the Alabama Power 
Co. According to their usual policy, 
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Elsewhere in this issue of 
TExTILe Worp Mr. C. L. Emerson, 
Vice-President of Robert & Co., 
tells very interestingly of the 
Alabama Mills Company 


Contract was awarded us and con- 
struction started about May 1, 1928, 
for the entire construction program, 
consisting of mill buildings, ware- 
houses and modern convenient village 
cottages, for ten complete mill units 
for the Alabama Mills Company. By 
the end of the third week in Septem- 
ber, 1928, all mill buildings were 
ready in every respect for the instal- 
lation of machinery. In October the 
entire construction program was com- 
plete. 


Batson-Cook Company 


General Contractors 


West Point, GEorGIA 


Has Speed of Construction a Money 
Value to the Owner? 
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WE Know 
VIRGINIA 


Our engineering and con- 
struction experience in 
Virginia has been extensive. 
If you are considering build- 
ing a textile mill anywhere in 
the Old Dominion, our experi- 
ence is at your service. 


Write us about 
your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 
Engineering and Construction 
Electric Building 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Modernivze 


Your Mill Walls 


Economically 


A exterior walls disintegrate, whether comprised of 
brick, stone, concrete or cement plaster. 


If these walls are examined and the source of trouble is 
eliminated, then this ailment will cease to function. 


STRONG, TIGHT and CLEAN exterior walls, always 
create the appearance of a RESPONSIBLE, PROGRES- 
SIVE and HEALTHY business concern or individual. 


Thousands of people (eventual customers) see the 
EXTERIOR WALLS of your buildings, while only a 


few enter within. 


It is cheap advertising, that conveys much. 


It is a process that cuts down OVERHEAD, reducing 
repairs both inside and outside. 

It induces a pride and contentment among the em- 
ployees, and creates an incentive to do neater work. 
A competent staff of trained men is available for 


this work, and will gladly estimate on any par- 
ticular job. 


JUST SEND US THE PARTICULARS 


Adolph Christensen 
Established 1891 
843-845 Cameron St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Telephone: Poplar 0153 
Adolph Christensen, Fraser G. Swope. A. D. D. Christensen 














ey constructed the substation at their 
wn expense and delivered power to the 
‘eders entering the mill. 

The motor drive is standard, using 
mall group motors in the carding and 
‘our-frame motors in the spinning. In 
this particular unit, group drive is used 
n the weaving, but some of the looms 
lsewhere are individually driven. 

The lighting system is designed for 
efficient night work, using incandescent 
amps in R.L.M. reflectors. A modern 
1umidifying system, consisting of high- 
duty heads with automatic controls is 
nstalled. 


Standard Construction 


The construction of the main mill 
building is the standard brick and steel 
design with cost-iron columns and steel 
sash. The lower floor is set on the 
ground, and constructed of tar concrete. 

The above description of the Jasper 
plant serves well, with minor differ- 
ences, for all the other nine which are 
located at Aliceville, Clanton, Dade- 
ville, Fayette, Greenville, Haleyville, 
Russellville, Wetumpka and ~ Winfield. 
All mills have sidings from trunk line 
railroads run in to the warehouses 
and to shipping platforms opposite the 
cloth rooms. All are located on good 
highways. , 

As noted, there are no particularly 
new or novel features incorporated in 
the design. The building construction, 
cottages, heating, fire protection, power, 
lighting, humidification, etc., may be 
classified as standard. Special effort 
was directed to economy and every 
teature which could be considered as a 
luxury was eliminated. No pretense 
was made to architectural beauty on the 
buildings, and certain features such as 
street paving and landscaping were left 
to the future. The nature of the project 
as well as the location of the units 
indicated this policy. 

Following out the 
economy, all contracts were let in 
bulk, as much as possible. The volume 
of business, some ten times the average 
contract, had a favorable effect on 
costs. 

Only the highest type of builders 
or manufacturers were asked to bid 
on the work. All of the fire protec- 


principle oi 





tion, heating and humidification was 
done by the Grinnell Company. All 
electrical apparatus not supplied with 
the machinery was furnished by the 
General Electric Co. All boilers, tanks 
and fire pump reservoirs were by the 
R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. 

On account of the required speed of 
completion, it was necessary to split 
the water and sewer construction be- 
tween the MHornbuckle Construction 
Co. and Sullivan, Long & Hagerty. 
The same was true of the electric 
wiring for light and power, part ot 
which was done by the J. M. Clayton 
Co. and part by the Mill & Mine 
Construction Co. 

The mill buildings, warehouses, cot- 
tages and offices were constructed at 
all ten units by the Batson-Cook Co. 
This work was done sufficiently in 
advance of the scheduled time for this 
organization to earn a bonus, and in 
spite of a rather rainy summer season. 


Machinery from New England 


The bulk of the textile machinery 
was purchased in New England. This 
was standing on mill floors and had 
to be dismantled, packed, loaded and 
shipped. On its arrival at each of the 
ten units, it had to be unloaded, re- 
erected and tuned up, ready for opera- 
tion. Since there was no contracting 
company available to do this work, and 
since the engineers had handled several 
similar machinery removals for eastern 
clients, this work also devolved on them. 

Again a rather unusual organization 
was required. The bulk of the ship- 
ments were to be made from Holvoke 


and Lawrence, Mass., but there were 
smaller shipments from eight other 
points. <A fixed crew, each under the 


direction of an engineer, was organized 
for each of the two major points, with 


a floating crew to cover the eight 
minor ones. The entire work of 
shipping out machinery was_ placed 
under the direction of another divi- 
sional engineer. It might be of 
interest to note the detailed cost otf 


this operation based on a carload unit. 


This is taken from the cost record 
applying to the two main shipping 


points. There were 503 cars shipped 
from these two points alone: 


Direct Cost 


PN so sicinn a aaa ede en $70.36 
NN i cl on Ameer eeags 22.74 
Na tsb Satake een ee acama eas 49 
Bs vcs .vus senha eubnwesa ules 37 
SR  oa5 50 aeeu ones wens .96 
Ree a LoL Ds eh a ae a 3.19 
Tools, Hardware & Nails....... 3.51 


Electric Repairs & Power...... 71 
Equipment: 








Trecke @& Doltes.. c< cic. esss 83 
Liability Insurance .......... 1.66 
oo ws 
Telephone & Telegraph...... .66 
DEIMDEOOUG 6 na cen eces 1.28 
Total Direct Cost........ $106.99 
OVERHEAD 
TING. ob kee Sa heen eee 25.60 
aPer- SN 665. Fo 06S oe os 1.69 
General: including trucking, re- 
pairs to building, locomotive 
GOMES COR a ee oo ea en a 10.64 
Total Indirect Cost...... $37.93 


GrAND ToTaL Cost PER Car. ..$144.92 





All of these machinery shipments 
had to be synchronized with the con- 
struction schedule so that as soon as 
a building was ready for occupancy, the 
equipment would be on the siding, 
ready to move in. 


Erection of Machinery 


When the time arrived to start ship- 
ments of machinery, the Alabama Mills 
began to build up their own organiza- 
tion so that the unloading and erecting 
of machinery was done under the joint 
direction of the engineering crews and 
the superintendents who were later to 
operate the mills. As the work pro- 
gressed, the operating organization took 
over more and more of the responsi- 
bility until during December the engi- 
neering crew was removed altogether. 

All payments for dismantling, freight, 
and erecting were handled through a 
special fund directly by the engineers. 
A recent C.P.A. audit shows that 
something over $300,000 was ex- 
pended from this fund. A complete 
follow-up system was instituted to 


check all freight bills and file claims 





Dadeville Unit; Warehouses in Background. Wooden end is arranged for expansion; 
all units have been planned to permit enlargement 
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, Fashioned 
_ Opportunities _ 


—- 











One of the most highly 
specialized branches of the 
knitting industry, full fashioned 


overnight transportation are 
factors which combine with the 
nimble fingered native born labor 


hosiery, has at last proven to itself in bringing full fashioned hosiery to 

that manufacturing advantages await market at lower costs. These are facts 

it in the Carolinas. Full fashioned controlled by an economic condition 

: hosiery is being made successfully and that cannot be disputed nor overlooked. 
\ profitably in the Carolinas and yearly Dr shiinieein nee settien ob ened 


this list of manufacturers grows larger. A Caw tn cee Keitel Deen wlll 


\. Cheaper sites, cheaper power and check them for you. 








Carolina Power (Light Comp any 


INDUSTRIAL RALEIGH 
BUREAU NORTH CAROLINA 






Send for 
nih lot 
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x overcharge and to make proper 
‘aims for breakage of machinery in 
ransit. All of this is now being 
‘ollowed to a conclusion. 

As previously noted, construction 
work on buildings was begun early in 
\pril. In order for the contractor, the 
Batson-Cook Company, to organize to 
the best advantage; work on the cot- 
tages only was started at the four 
southern units and on mill buildings 
only at the northern units. When the 
village crews finished their work in 
the south, they moved north with an 
augmented force about the same time 
the mill building crew moved from 
north to south. The operations were 
carried out with precision and strictly 
on schedule, because the contractors 
had, at the beginning of the work, a 
large organization, well trained on 
cotton mill construction work. 

The entire work was completed in 
about seven months. When the buildings 
were housed in and before total com- 
pletion, machinery erection began. That 
this followed close behind construction 
is evidenced by the fact that cotton was 
started through the Russellville unit on 
Oct. 24, Jasper on Nov. 2, Haleyville, 
Nov. 12, Aliceville on Nov. 15, and 
the other units in rapid order. At the 
present writing, Dec. 31, cotton is well 
along in its way through all units, 
and cloth of excellent quality is being 
shipped from the first four units. 

To any one acquainted with the 
procedure used in acquiring the ma- 
chinery this result was a foregone 
conclusion. The engineers and oper- 
ating heads of the Alabama Mills 
collaborated in the selection of these 
100,000 spindles from the best used 
equipment available in New England. 
The bulk of it was taken from two 
plants where there were installed 
234,296 spindles and 6,858 looms, from 
which the purchasers had unrestrained 
selection. Even with this volume of 
machinery to pick over there was a 
considerable requirement not exactly 
filled by any of the machinery available 
at these two plants. 

The engineers inspected the machin- 
ery for sale at some thirty additional 
eastern mills and made_ substantial 
purchases from eight of them. There 
still remained certain machinery re- 
quired by the organization set up, and 
since suitable used machinery apparently 
could not be found, new equipment was 
purchased. This consisted in the main 
of picking equipment, drawing and 
roving frames, and particularly looms. 
About one-fourth of the total equipment 
of looms was purchased new from the 
Draper Corporation. 

While this machinery was being 
installed, a considerable sum of money 
was spent in minor repairs to put it in 
“apple pie’ order, and certain new 
attachments were bought and installed. 
The period of operation to date has 
already demonstrated the results ob- 
tained in selecting and improving this 
equipment. 

The entire construction program has 
been completed and paid for. The 
machinery is all set up, most of it in 
operation, and the balance requiring 








Picker Room, Russellville Unit 


only the final tuning up. The villages 
are fully populated with adequate 
operatives. The entire program has 
been finished at a cost appreciably 
below the estimates furnished by the 
engineers in January, 1928. Accord- 
ingly, a larger sum has been turned 
over to the mills for operating capital 
than was originally deemed necessary. 

This mill chain illustrates excellently 
the process going on everywhere, of the 
decentralization of industry. Much 
space could be given to a discussion of 
the sociological effects of this recent 
tendency to spread factories geograph- 
ically thin, rather than to concentrate 
them in a few localities. It is sufficient, 
however, to state here that living 
conditions of industrial workers will be 
eventually transformed by this process. 


All Executives Are Stockholders 


The mills have passed from the con- 
struction stage to the hands of the 
owners. The board of directors is com- 


posed of a representative from each of 
the ten towns in which the units are 
located, together with the president and 
vice-president of the mill company and 
certain representatives from the bank- 
ing firm of Caldwell & Co. The 
president of the Alabama Mills Co. is 
Crawford Johnson, a well-known capi- 
talist of Birmingham, Ala., and a 
director of the First National Bank of 
that city. 

Paul A. Redmond is vice-president 
and general manager. He has the 
background of a fine record of achieve- 
ment as a textile executive, first with 
Floyd Mills of Rome, Ga., then with 
A. D. Juilliard & Co. as agent of their 
Aragon (Ga.) Mill and later their 
Brookford Mill at Hickory, N. C., in 
addition. Mr. Redmond has surrounded 
himself with a very competent staff. 
His general superintendent, R. O. Rob- 
erts, who is a graduate of the Loweli 
Textile School, has had a great deal of 
experience as superintendent of mills 





Spinning Room, Russellville Unit. 
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Character of lighting and humidification is shown 
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Available ROWER 


inthe MID-SOUTH 


There is no ‘greater fuel-producing area in the United States 
than this territory, comprising Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. 














There is power from rivers, from great oil and gas 
fields, and from coal mined right here in this area. 





These four sources, utilized and intercon- 
nected, solve the question of power 
forever. 


We are prepared to furnish any 
amount from ten to ten thou- 
sand kilowatts, anywhere along 
our net-work of intercon- 
nected lines. 











More than 5,000 
Different Industries 
Located in the 

MID-SOUTH AREA 


The industrial versatility of this area is 
shown by the fact that there are over 
five thousand industries in the Mid-South. 
There are textile mills, wood-working 
plants, pulp and paper mills, pottery plants, chemical plants, 
canning factories, iron and steel working plants, refineries, 
quarries, and far too many more to enumerate. 

More than a billion dollars are already invested in indys- 
tries in the Mid-South and it is just getting started. Other 
advantages are: 


INTELLIGENT, ANGLO-SAXON LABOR 

TAX EXEMPTION FOR TEXTILE MILLS 
LOW TAX RATE TO ALL INDUSTRIES 
LOW LIVING COSTS AND LONG DAYLIGHT HOURS 





















Write any of the companies below for more 
specific information about the Mid-South Area: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY | 


PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS 


MISSISSIPP] POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


ALGIERS, LOUISIANA 
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n Alabama and general superintendent 
f four mills in Texas. There were 
ibout 300 applications for the ten 
positions as plant superintendents, and 
after a thorough winnowing, Mr. Red- 
mond is confident that he has selected 
ten men who are able to produce re- 
sults. All of the executives of the 
company are owners of common stock 
in the enterprise and this will be ex- 
tended to others of the better paid 
employes on an easy payment plan. 

In connection with their purchase of 
the junior securities of the Alabama 
Mills, the interested citizens of the 
various towns were given outright a 
certain amount of common _ stock. 
Other than this, all the common stock 
is held by the mill executives and by 
Caldwell & Company, the bankers. 





This has been quite an interesting 
development to the engineers, involv- 
ing, as it did, some new features of 
planning, scheduling, and organization, 
necessitated by the construction of ten 
mills simultaneously and in addition, 
the relocation of a comparatively large 
amount of textile machinery. 

The mills, as completed, are capable 
of producing on double shift about 
30,000,000 Ib. of goods annually. They 
have recently been appraised in detail, 
unit by unit, as having a total physical 
value of over $6,000,000. Each unit 
will annually release about $150,000 in 
payroll. This represents a _ consider- 
able structure to have been evolved, 
from preliminary report to full produc- 
tion, in slightly over twelve months. 

One of the most satisfactory features 


of the entire program has been the 
spirit of active co-operation evinced 
by the towns, both as corporations and 
by their individual citizens. 

It is a source of great gratification 
to the engineers to have had such a 
volume of favorable expressions from 
these men as to their satisfaction with 
the work done and the manner of doing 
it; as well as their expressed confidence 
in the future of the corporation which 
their determined efforts created. 

It seems inevitable that the circula- 
tion of the money from payrolls and 
from the income on securities will have 
a stimulating effect on the business life 
of these towns, and the spirit of achieve- 
ment which comes with successful ac- 
complishment may be of equally as much 
value to them. 


New Boiler Plant for the Aspinook Company 


‘ Efficient Unit Designed for Expansion When 
Required—Results Better Than Expected 


r “HE Aspinook Company, in June, 
1928, put a new boiler plant into 
operation at its cotton finishing 

plant in Jewett City, Conn. This plant 

was built to replace the old boiler plant 
which was stopped when the new one 
went into service. Before deciding to 
build the new plant a thorough study 

of the situation was made. The mill 

requirements for steam and power, the 

physical limitations of the old boiler 
plant, the possibilities of improving and 
expanding it, all were analyzed. 

The old plant was a hand-fired job 
with eleven horizontal return tubular 
boilers and one water tube boiler. The 
age of the boilers ranged between 
seventeen and thirty years, with most of 
the boilers about 20 years old. The 
physical condition of the return tubular 
boilers was good considering their age. 
The load had gradually increased to an 
amount which was difficult to carry, and 
objectionable variations in steam pres- 
sure were frequent when the mill was 
in full production. 

Various schemes were considered to 
enlarge the old plant and improve the 
performance of it. The more likely 
schemes were studied in detail to deter- 
mine the investments which they would 
require and the costs of steam made 
with them. These figures of invest- 
ments and steam costs were compared 
with the investment required for a new 
plant and the cost of steam made in it. 
In every case the saving made by the 
new plant was enough to warrant the 
larger investment. These results were 
based on the present steam requirements, 
and obviously the saving would be 
larger with an increase in the load. In 
other words, the new plant was expected 
to stand on its own feet, which it proved 


By M. K. Bryan 


Of Chas. T. Main, Inc., Engineers, Boston 


capable of doing by virtue of a superior 
efficiency in combustion and in labor 
needed for operation. 

Advantages of the modern boiler 
plant, such as ability to respond 
promptly to varying loads, particularly 


Fig. 1. New Boiler Plant of the Aspi- 


nook Co. 
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sudden increases in load, instant loss of 
pressure, concentration of large capacity 
on a small area, and independence from 
a large number of skilled firemen, were 
recognized and considered, but the dollar 
saving was an important factor in the 
decision to build the new plant and 
abandon the old one. 

This decision was made in September, 
1927, and shortly thereafter construction 
was started. It was carried through 
the winter of 1927-1928, the work being 


completed and the plant started in June, 
1928. 


Designs for Additional Capacity 


A stoker-fired, moderate pressure, 
cross drum, water tube boilergtype of 
plant was built. The boiler ts are 
capable of carrying heavy overloads ,in 
emergencies, and are designed to Oper- 
ate and are operating at 100% to 150% 
above normal rating continuously. 
Capacity was installed for the present 
mill needs, and provision was made in 
location and design for 150% expansion 
to be made when and as required. The 
initial installation consists of two 600 
hp. Heine boilers, in a building con- 
structed for housing three boilers. 

The plant is shown in Fig. 1. The 
building is a steel frame and brick struc- 
ture with concrete floors and roof, arti- 
ficial stone trim and galvanized steel 
sash. A steel frame building is of con- 
siderable advantage for a boiler plant, 
this type of construction facilitating the 
simultaneous construction of fhe build- 
ing, and the installation of equipment. 
The chimney, of red radial brick and 
white mortar, 250 ft. high, was built 
at the permanent end of the plant and 


made large enough for the. expected 
growth. 
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lhe main smoke flue was run to the 
chimney over the root, thercby saving 
considerable building height and ex- 
pense. There are two main floor levels 
in the building, the basement floor 
slightly above yard grade, and the main 
or operating floor 12 it. above the base- 
ment. Galleries floored with steel grat- 
ing are provided at other levels where 
needed tor care and operation of the 
equipment. 

Interior views, Figs. 2 and 3, respec- 
tively, show the operating floor looking 
down the firing aisle, and the basement 
floor under and at the rear of the boilers. 
In Fig. 2 the suspension type coal 
bunker can be seen above the second 
level of galleries. Coal is received at 
the plant in drop bottom railroad cars 
and stored under two trestles at the 
right of the plant (See Fig. 1). From 
this storage the coal is conveyed by 
belts to a hopper at the ground level. 

The coal from this hopper passes 
through a crusher into a bucket elevator 
in the end of the boiler room, is raised 
to a belt above the overhead bunker, 
and is discharged from this belt into 
the bunker. Coal from the stokers is 
spouted from the overhead bunker 
through Richardson coal scales to the 
stoker hoppers. 

The stokers, manufactured by the 
Riley Stoker Company, are each five 
retorts wide and about 13 feet long. 
They are driven by,a Moore turbine 
and Cleveland worm gear from a shaft 
under the main floor. Air for combus- 
tion is supplied by one of two Buffalo 
Forge Company, Moore turbin-driven, 
forced draft fans installed in the base- 
ment and shown in Fig. 3. Ash from 
the stokers is discharged into cast iron, 
brick-lined, Allen-Sherman-Hoff ash 
hoppers suspended under the stokers, 
morning and night. The ash is run 
from the hoppers into the industrial car 
shown in Fig. 3, and taken to the dump. 

The permanent end bay of the build- 
ing was made wide enough so that feed 
water pumps, feed water heater, coal 
elevator, wash room and stairs could be 








Fig. 2. 


placed there. Fig. 4, shows this bay 
with two Moore turbine-driven Worth- 
ington boiler feed pumps installed on 
the main floor. The feed water heater 
is directly above the pumps. 


Expansion Joint in Settling 


Fig. 5 shows a view of the aisle be- 
hind the boilers at the main floor. The 
main steam header, supported from the 
floor, shows in this view. A Copes feed 
water regulating valve is shown above 
the first gallery. Above the stoker in- 
snection door there appears to be a 


i aa pee 


os 
a 
Fig. 3. 
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Basement Floor Under and at Rear of Boilers 
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Operating Floor Looking Down the Firing Aisle 


crack in the boiler setting. This is an 
expansion joint built into the setting 
for the express purpose of preventing 
cracks. 

There were several such expansion 
joints built into the settings and none 
of the commonly expected and experi- 
enced setting cracks have appeared after 
six months’ operation, despite the fact 
that the setting was laid up in strong 
mortar. 

The boilers installed were built by 
the Heine Boiler Company. They are 
suspended from the building steel with 
their front headers 16 ft. above the 
operating floor. The tubes are 20 ft. 
long and the furnaces are about 9 ft. 
wide. The bridge walls, instead of 
rising vertically from the end of the 
stokers, are sloped back from this point 
to the rear boiler header, exposing the 
full length of the tubes to the fire. Such 
construction provides liberal furnace 
volume and consequently good combus- 
tion at heavy loads can be expected. 

The bridge wall of one boiler is a 
cast iron armored water wall, built by 
the Foster-Wheeler Corp. The bridge 
wall of the other boiler is a brick wall. 

Each boiler is fitted with a Bailey 
boiler meter, a multipoint draft gauge, 
and Richardson coal scales. A Simplex 
Venturi meter measures the feed water 
for the plant. These meters furnish 
sufficient information to the operators 
so that the firing can be well done, and 
the thermal efficiency of the plant can 
be determined every day. 

The plant was built with considera- 
tion for the men who would operate it. 
At small cost a locker room, shower 
bath. lavatory and toilet were installed 














Fig. 4. Turbine-Driven Feed Pumps 





in the basement, and a drinking fountain 
was installed on the operating floor. 
Careful attention was given to illumina- 
tion for night work and repairs. 

Plug receptacles were provided for 
extension lights and electric tools at 
points serviceable in case of repairs and 
inspection of the equipment. Accessi- 
bility to all parts of the equipment and 
plant was kept in mind and the equip- 
ment was made accessible. This con- 
sideration of the operating crew is 
favorably reflected in good housekeep- 
ing, interest in the plant, and conse- 
quently good operating performance. 

In the six months of operation to date 
the plant has been put through its paces, 
meeting the demands, made upon it in a 
generally satisfactory manner. Indica- 
tions are that the savings may be larger 
than were expected. This new boiler 
plant was designed by and built under 
the supervision of Chas. T. Main, Inc., 
engineers, Boston. 





Fig. 5. Showing Main Steam Header and 
Boiler Setting Expansion Joint 


Expansion Program Continued by Celanese 
Corporation of America 





Three New Cellulose Acetate Units Nearing Comple- 
tion—Other Plants Planned and Under Construction 


Pr ee year 1928 witnessed an ex- 
tensive expansion program by the 
Celanese Corporation of America 

at its work in Amcelle, Cumberland, 

Md. These enlargements embraced all 

fields as was expected. Additional units 

have been erected along the lines of the 
corporation’s well thought out general 





Department of Acetate Factory 


program for growth as they were neces- 
sary to keep pace with the constantly 
increasing demand for products. As a 
result, a largely increased output will 
be available during 1929. 

The original plant for the manufac- 
ture of cellulose acetate and synthetic 
products, located at Cumberland, Md., 
was commenced during the year 1924, 
and was completed in December, 1925. 
During 1927 additional plants were 
constructed which doubled the capacity 
of the original works. Then during the 
early part of 1928, the construction of 
three additional cellulose acetate units 
was commenced. These are the plants 
that will be completed by the middle of 
1929. Further contracts have been let 
for the construction of artificial silk 
plants which should be brought into 
production during October, 1929. Be- 
sides the above-mentioned productive 
units there have been constructed, or 


will be constructed, auxiliary units, such 
as power houses, work shops, experi- 
mental laboratory, and other similar 
units. 

In addition to the above extensive 
enlargements, the company is just com- 
pleting a cellulose acetate factory for 
the Celluloid Corporation. The entire 








Three New Units at Plant of Celanese Corporation of America 
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View of Spinning Depart- 
ment, “Dixie Mercerizing 
Company, at Lupton City 
(near Chattanooga). Note 
the attractive Mill Village 
adjoining. 





Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
finds Tennessee ideal for 
Textile Industry 


Tennessee’s continued development along industrial lines 
and the successes achieved by her manufacturers are directly 
attributable to the State’s many natural resources and eco- 
nomic advantages. Raw materials, for example, are easy to 
assemble here. Good transportation facilities place local 
mills within close reach of the country’s markets. Electric 
power is available in adequate quantities and at reasonable 
cost. 

The quality and quantity of Southern labor is perhaps the 
most outstanding factor of all. It is being proved daily, by 
the mills operating here, that Tennessee workers can be 
quickly and easily trained in difficult and intricate manufac- 
turing processes and the available supply makes it possible 
for any operator to carefully select his help. ; 

Tennessee’s manufacturers are willing to share their ad- 
vantages with others who are interested in developing and 
upbuilding this section. Economically sound enterprises will 
find a cordial welcome and spirit of co-operation tendered by 


the citizenship at large. ) 


CARTTER LUPTON, PRESIDENT 
DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


Enlarged Profits Await You in Tennessee! 


The Dixie Mercerizing Company operates two large 
mills in the Chattanooga industrial district and is one 
of Tennessee’s outstanding textile enterprises. Its mer- 
cerizing division, started in 1920 with a weekly capacity 
of 60,000 pounds, has been gradually enlarged to a 
present output of 150,000 pounds of yarn. The first 
unit of the spinning department, comprising 12,000 
spindles, was erected in 1923 and today houses 40,000 
spindles. Total investment of the company exceeds 
$4,000,000. Twelve hundred operatives are employed. 

Experience of the Dixie Mercerizing Company is 
typical of a host of Tennessee industries, large and 
small, that have enjoyed an ever growing business and 
added to their productive facilities from time to time. 


Tennessee’s many natural advantages have paved 


the way for these successful operations. Mr. Lupton 
points to labor as an outstanding factor of importance. 
Development of the textile industry in Tennessee dur- 
ing 1928 in silk weaving, full fashioned hosiery, rayon, 
mercerizing, knitting and spinning is proof of the ready 


adaptability of the Tennessee worker to any branch of 
the business. 


Facts like these merit serious consideration —a 
check of your own location requirements against the 
assets of this state. This company’s engineers will 
gladly assist in gathering all the facts as applied to 
your particular needs, or a personal interview can be 
arranged if you wish. Write R. C. LEONARD, Indus- 


trial Agent, Power Building at Chattanooga, for com- 
plete information. 


BUILD YOUR MILL IN TENNESSEE 
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Twisting Celanese Yarns 


plant when completed will have a floor 
area of over 1,500,000 sq. ft. 

The heavy demand for celanese yarns 
and fabrics and articles made from them 
has spread further into textile fields, 
and new uses for them have been devel- 
oped. 

The textile industry has become 
more familiar with the excellent and 
unique qualities of celanese, and the 
general public has recognized the posi- 
tion this material occupies in the stores 
and in the home. Sales of the corpora- 
tion’s products during 1928 have ex- 








Winch Dyeing Celanese Fabric 


Piedmont Print Works Establish Plant 


in South Carolina 


Making Celanese Warps 


ceeded those of 1927, and deliveries for 
1929 are already well booked. 

Internally, the organization has felt 
the increasing trade and consumer de- 
mand, and the corporation has met it 
with expansion both in personnel and 
office space. Before the year is far 
along, the Celanese Corporation of 
America will be established in its new 
quarters at 180 Madison Ave., New 
York City, where every modern facility 
for conducting its business and artisti- 
cally presenting its products will be 
installed. 


Operations Started in November with 
Capacity of 3,000,000 Yards per Month 


HE completion of the Piedmont 
Print Works, Inc., Taylors, S. C., 


and the beginning of operations 
on Nov. 15, mark a definite step in the 
advancement of the southern textile 
industry. 

This plant is located on the banks of 
the Enoree River, ten miles east of 
Greenville, and occupies one of the 
most strategic sites to be found in the 
Piedmont section for the work it is in- 
tended to do. 

Since the purchase of the property in 
the fall of 1927, the ambition of the 
promoters has been not only to establish 


the first trade print works in the South, 
but to make their plant one of the most 
modern of its kind in existence. To 
point out that this ideal has been accom- 
plished needs but a brief description of 
the property, its equipment, and the 
mention of its official personnel. 

The print works, by being under the 
same management as, and located within 
a hundred yards of, its sister organ- 
ization, the Southern Bleachery, Inc., 
forms an important link in the finishing 
of fine piece goods. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineers for the 


project, completed their plans in Janu- 


ary and ground work for the main build- 
ing was started immediately by the 
contractors, Potter & Shackelford,, of 
Greenville, S. C., with the expressed 
stipulation that the building was to be 
delivered to its owners by the first day 
of September. That this delivery was 
effected to the day is a tribute to the 
efficiency of its engineers and builders. 
Features of Main Building 

The main unit, running east and west, 

is a three-story brick building of stand- 


ard mill construction, covering a ground 
space of 293 x 210 ft. 8 in., and con- 





Plant of Piedmont Print Works; Office in Foreground, Warehouse at Right 
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| YNCHBURG 


in the Heart of Old Virginia 


Is the place for Textile Mills 
Knitting or Weaving Rayon 


Here are some reasons for you: Nearness to Metropolitan 


Near Rayon Producing Plants— 
Lynchburg is the central point 
convenient to the fine rayon 
plants in Virginia. Three trunk 
line railroads and several paved 
highways link Lynchburg to 
these sources of supply. 


Excellent Labor—Lynchburg has 
a practically unlimited supply 
of the highest class Anglo-Saxon 


Markets — Knitted or woven 
goods containing rayon are usu- 
ally styled. You can move them 
to market quickly from 
Lynchburg—only 12 hours to 
New York, 17 to Boston, 10 to 
Philadelphia, 6% to Baltimore, 
and 26 to Chicago. 


Ask us for additional reasons why 


A ‘ ’ - . ' 2 "2 ' ’ 
workers. Plants using either Lynchburg is the Place if you 
male or female white labor can Anit or Weave goods or garments 


be cared for in Lynchburg. containing rayon. 


this 48 page book— 

YNCHBURG 2" 
Virginia” — and 
l 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE “"" 


Lynchburg, Va. 


Write today for 


et’s get better ac- 
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tains a total of 130,317 square feet ot 
floor area. 

The construction of this building em- 
bodies two individual features. One of 
these is the use of steel structural beams 
throughout. The second feature, and 
one which is overlooked by a great num- 
ber of present-day finishers, is the ar- 
rangement for natural lighting. The 
mill design has been so worked out, 
with the use of daylight steel sash of 
Bayley-Springfield make, that at prac- 
tically no time during the day is it 
necessary to resort to the use of arti- 
ficial light for operations. The type of 
sash selected is also made to permit the 
use of screens, which is another feature 
worthy of comment. 

The first floor has been divided into 
two sections. The first section, 143 ft. 
8 in. x 157 ft. 4 in., contains the machine 
shop, engraving room, color shop, and 
storage room for unengraved copper 
shells. Space has also been provided for 
the storage of dyestuffs and chemicals. 
The second section, 105 ft. 4 in. x 149 ft. 
4 in., contains the bleached goods stor- 
age and print room, an adequate portion 
of the latter being set aside for racks 
to contain engraved rollers. 

The engraving shop, in charge of 
Geo. E. Chadwick, is completely 
equipped to turn out any type of work 
from the simplest to the most difficult 
designs. The engraving machines for 
mill work are of Moulton design, and 
the pantagraphs were furnished by 
Johnson & Bassett. The shop has been 
located so as to obtain full benefit of 
the north light—a big asset which tends 
toward greater precision in the deli- 
cate work to be performed in that 
department. 


Printing Equipment 


The print room, located also on the 
north side, is under the supervision of 
Camille Muller. The printing machinery 
consists of a battery of five machines 
made by Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc., 
two 8-color, two 6-color, and one 
3-color capacity. Future expansion has 
been allowed for and space alloted for 
five additional machines to be added 
as necessary. 

The eastern section of the second 
floor, being directly above the print 
room, has a mezzanine upon which is 
installed the drying units for the print- 
ing machines. In addition, this room 
includes the ageing equipment, fur- 
nished by Textile Finishing Machinery 
Co., the dyeing department with its 
padders and jiggs, the range of both 
open and rope soapers, three additional 
textile drying units, and other com- 
plementary machinery. 

The west section has been designated 
as the starching, tenter frame, and 
calender room. Five 90-ft. Butterworth 
vibratory tenter frames make up the 
framing unit, and these have been linked 
in range with the starch mangles and 
dry cans. The calenders include one 
schreiner, one 3-roll friction, one 4-roll., 
and three 5-roll machines. 

The third floor has been reserved 
entirely for the put-up, packing, and 
open stock departments. With yarders, 








Part of Roll Engraving Department 


folders, doublers, etc., of the latest de- 
sign, the goods will be sorted and ar- 
ranged into the many various put-ups 
required by the different customers, and 
nothing has been left undone to make 
these put-ups most attractive to the 
ultimate consumer. 

The finished goods warehouse and 
shipping department is a separate build- 
ing, about seventy-five feet west of the 
main unit. This building is of two-story 
wooden construction, 50 x 100 ft., and 
is connected with the packing room of 
the main building by means of a cov- 
ered concrete runway. An elevator de- 
livers the goods from this runway, 
either to the shipping platform, or to the 
warehouse proper. Another elevator 
operates in the main building to con- 
nect the three floors. 

The boiler house is located east of the 
main unit, in a brick building, 50 ft. 2 in. 
x 56 ft. 3 in. Two Babcock & Wilcox 
water-tube boilers of 405 hp. each have 
been installed and these are fed by West- 
inghouse single retort underfeed stokers. 
The brick chimney, 175 ft. high, 8 ft. 
6 in. inside top diameter, was furnished 
by Alphons Custodis Chimney Construc- 
tion Co. 

The village of 60 houses, built by 
Townsend Lumber Co., Anderson, S. C., 
is in keeping with the plant. It is 
modern in every respect and beautifully 
laid out on a wooded knoll rising from 
the opposite bank of the river on the 
north side. 


List of Contractors 


Among the contractors who have not 
been mentioned previously, together 
with the work furnished by each, are the 
following: Fire protection, The Grin- 
nell Co.; fire pump, Allis Chalmers 
Mfg. Co.; heating, process steam pip- 
ing, The Grinnell Co.; standpipe for 
drinking water supply, Chattanooga 
Boiler & Tank Co.; electric wiring, 
Huntington & Guerry Co., Inc.; electric 
transformers and switchboard equip- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co.; smoke breeching for boilers, R. D. 
Cole Mfg. Co.: brick settings for boilers, 
The Brooks Fisher Co.; motors, Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; elevators. Park Mfg. 
Co.; feed water heater, Elliott Co.; 
boiler feed pump, Dean Brothers Co.: 
village hydrant system and mill yard 
fire protection, W. A. Briggs; and vil- 


lage water and sewage disposal systems, 
W. A. Briggs. 

Taylors, S. C., is served by two trunk 
line railways, the Southern Railway Sys- 
tem and the Piedmont & Northern Rail- 
way, which operates in connection with 
the Seahoard Air Line. These lines, 
together with local truck lines, facilitate 
prompt delivery of gray cloth into the 
plant and offer excellent service for 
finished goods outbound. 

The Piedmont Print Works is rep- 
resented in New York by Jos. B. Warne, 
40 Worth Street, who is at all times in 
close touch with the converter. Since 
operation was begun in November, 
printing orders have been received for 
large quantities of goods, and finished 
work is being turned out in increasing 
volume. The plant is equipped to handle 
all classes of cotton, or cotton and 
rayon, shirtings, draperies, and dress 
goods up to and including 40-in. width. 
Running to capacity, its production of 
3,000,000 yards per month has been as- 
sured by the quality of work already 
exhibited. 

Officers of the corporation are Wm. 
H. Bannon, president; Wm. B. Shaw, 
vice-president; Harry R. Stephenson, 
secretary and treasurer; R. J. Stephen- 
son, Jr., general manager; and Howard 
J. Revell, superintendent. These men 
will need no introduction, for their past 
connections have made them well known 
throughout the finishing trade. 


M. J. Whittall Associates 


New Mill for Machine Shop, 
Winding, and Finishing 





An important addition was com- 
pleted a few months ago at the South 
Worcester, Mass., plant of M. J. Whit- 
tall Associates. It consists of a new 
building of brick and timber construc- 
tion, 220 x 61 ft., two stories high. This 
structure, known as Oriental Mill No. 2. 
is located adjacent to the existing 
Oriental Mill, and houses machine shop, 
winding and finishing processes, and 
storage. 

The machine shop occupies half of 
the first floor. In this room the floor- 
ing consists of 3-in. wood blocks carried 
on a 4-in. concrete base. The other 
half of the first floor constitutes the 
winding room, the floor of which is of 
plank construction with maple top floor- 
ing, carried on a 4-in. concrete base. 


Material Handling Equipment 


In one corner of the first floor in the 
machine shop section, an area 20 x 20 ft., 
enclosed by a brick wall, constitutes a 
receiving and shipping room. An over- 
head trolley beam carries a 2-ton hoist 
for handling machinery. A tilting rug 
chute in the second floor delivers 
directly to this shipping room through 
an opening in the wall at the level of a 
truck body. There is a similar shipping 
department in the winding room in the 
opposite end of the building. In the 
winding room, between the stair well 
and the shipping room, a tray elevator 
or rug lift of the Link-Belt type is in- 
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“, 7 zand Dallas is free from traditions that 
hold back progress in some other sections’ 
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1 + Taken verbatim from an engineer’s report 





on Dallas as an industrial center. 
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New Business 
Establishments 
First 10 Months of 


Lo2ZS 


Today, Datvas has the greatest 
enrollment of industries in its 
history. Why? Because DaLLas 
is the capital of a new economic 
empire—the great Southwest! 
Business is good here, and Amer- 
ican industries are fast discover- 
ing the fact. When Da tras 
called a famous group of in- 
dustrial engineers in to study her 
position, instructions were given é 
to make that study impartial. Se, 
The engineers reported that of 

all industries, 18 specific businesses would find unsurpassed opportunity here. 





‘ —_— — An 


Intelligent white labor, reasonable living scales, rich natural resources, quick trans- 
portation, adequate and favorable financing facilities, a huge and healthy market— 


these are the advantages that Daas has told the world about. And the world is 
watching DaLtas. 


Send for the impartial reports listed below. Number 4 is essential; it’s already 
checked. 


business here are ready---mail 


Industrial Dallas, Inc., 
1320 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 


Please send the reports checked below to my attention: 


Name 









(1 1. Market Map of the Southwest 
LJ 2. The Southwest—Six Billion 


Dollar Market (5. Dallas as a City in Which to Live 


. Dallas—Distribution Center 
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Engineers’ reports on the 
Opportunity that awaits your 


h [ ea and een Center of 
t ‘ theSouthwest-Twelve Million People 
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(L) 6. The Growth of Dallas 
4. Industrial Survey of Dallas (17 Texas Corporation Laws 














Machine Shop, Winding, and Finishing Building Erected at Worcester, Mass., for 
M. J. Whittall Associates 


stalled, for lifting rolled rugs to the 
second floor. 


At the second floor level, the rug lift 
delivers to the finishing room, the rugs 


passing to a roll-off table and thence 
through picking, roughing, sewing, 
shearing and fringing processes. Dry- 
ing and steaming operations are also in- 


cluded in this room, which occupies half 
of the second floor. 

The other half of the second floor 
constitutes the storage and shipping 
room. Delivery from this floor to the 
first floor shipping room is by means of 
a tilting chute, as previously mentioned. 

The exterior of the structure is of 
pleasing design, the cornice and orna- 
mentation at column heads being of cast 
stone. Roof is of plank with the usual 
tar and gravel roofing. Lupton steel 
sash with horizontal pivoted ventilators 
is used throughout. 

All machinery is electrically driven, 
power being obtained from the same 
bank of transformers that serves the old 
mill. 

The building was designed by J. D. 
Leland & Co., architects, of Boston, and 
constructed by the Morton C. Tuttle 
Co., of Boston. 


Additions to Pennsylvania Silk 
and Knitting Industries 


Zollinger & Schroth and Stunzi Sons Silk Co. 
New Units—W. F. Hofford Extends Knitting Mill 


Emaus, Pa., have built a new 

weaving unit in the Lehigh Valley 
silk manufacturing district. This unit 
consists of a one-story and basement 
building, 160x221 ft., which was con- 
structed during the summer of 1928. 
The basement is 20x175 ft., and runs 
across the north bay of the building. 
The new mill is steel-frame construction 
with common brick walls. The roof is 
sawtooth with 2-in. wood plank under 
cork insulation. Flat roofs are covered 
with Barrett twenty-year slag, while 
sloping surfaces have Barrett ten-year 
mineral surfacing. Sides and edges of 
sawteeth are covered with copper. 

Provision is made for future expan- 
sion to the south, the south wall being 
of temporary construction and the steel 
framing being designed for future addi- 
tions. Column spacing is 21x27 it., 
which provides for the most efficient ar- 
rangement of machinery. 

The main floor is of tar rock con- 
struction and rests on earth, while the 
floor over the basement is reinforced 
concrete. The basement floor is con- 
crete, resting on earth. Ground water 
conditions were overcome by water- 
proofing walls and floor of basement. 
The new building is heated by boilers in 
the original building. 

Electric power is purchased and 
brought into the new building through a 
switchboard in the basement. Feeders 
from this board go to all departments 


A iris, Pa & SCHROTH, INC., 


*Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


By Geo. C. Bryan* 


of the plant, the old electrical installa- 
tion having been dismantled. A steel 
sprinkler tank affords auxiliary fire pro- 
tection for the whole plant. This is de- 
signed and located to care for future 
expansion. All looms are in the new 
building. 

Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
made plans for the addition and at the 
same time made a new machinery lay- 
out for the entire plant. It was neces- 
sary to move all machinery to new loca- 
tions after the new mill was built. This 
was done by the owners in a most 
efficient way, with the least possible loss 
of machine operating time. The plant 
is now one of the most modern and well- 


equipped silk mills in the Lehigh Valley. 

The contractors were as_ follows: 
building construction, Hughes-Fouikrod 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; heating, Hen- 
dricks & Mellen, Allentown, Pa.; sprin- 
klers, Grinnell Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
electrical work, Bethlehem Electric 
Construction & Supply Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; and sprinkler tank, Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Works, Chicago, IIl. 


Stunzi Sons’ Weaving Plant 


Stunzi Sons Silk Co., Inc., Ephrata, 
Pa., has built a new mill which is a 


complete silk weaving plant with the 
necessary preparatory machinery, such 
as winders, warpers, quillers, etc. 


The 





Interior View of Zollinger & Schroth Weave Room 
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Dixie’s Billion-Dollar Industry 


There was a time when the South sent prac- 
tically all its raw cotton which was not sold abroad 
to other parts of the country for manufacture, but 
times have changed. The manufacture of cotton 
products in the Southern states is now a billion- 
dollar industry. 


This industry has been moving south. There 
were 10,653,000 active cotton spindles in the United 
States in 1880, and only 651,000, or about 5 per 
cent, were in the South. Now there are 32,343,000 
active cotton spindles in the United States, and 
17,725,000, or more than 54 per cent, are in the 
South. Of every 100 yards of woven cotton goods 
manufactured in the United States, Southern mills 
now produce 58 yards. 


This industry of the New South has grown to 
such proportions that it now comprises more than 
800 manufacturing establishments. These plants 
represent a total capital investment in excess of 
$1,000,000,000 and employ approximately a quarter 
of a million workers. The cost of raw cotton and 
other materials purchased amounts to around 
$623,000,000 annually, and the value of their prod- 
ucts is upwards of $1,000,000,000 a year. 


During the early period of this development 
practically all the cotton mills located in the 


South were established in the Carolinas and 
Georgia. In more recent years, however, there 
has been an expansion westward. There are now 
153 cotton mills in the six Southern states in 
which the Illinois Central System operates—Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Tennessee. The combined output of these 
mills in 1925 was valued at around $132,000,000. 


The lower Mississippi Valley is well adapted 
to the manufacture of cotton products. In addi- 
tion to the highly important factor of geographical 
location, these states possess many other advan- 
tages: availability of cheap power, mild climate 
with resultant low cost of plant construction and 
operation, inexpensive industrial sites, moderate 
taxes, favorable labor conditions, low cost of liv- 
ing, cheap and abundant railway transportation 
and ready access to marketing and consuming 
centers. 


The Illinois Central System, with its extensive 
network of lines in the lower Mississippi Valley 
and its prompt and dependable freight service be- 
tween those points and numerous large and pros- 
perous consuming centers of the Central West, 
is interested in the further development of the 
cotton products industry in its Southern territory. 


The Illinois Central System maintains a Development Bureau to assist in the in- 
dustrial and agricultural development of its territory. For informatior address: 
H. J. Schwietert, General Development Agent, Illinois Central System, Chicago. 
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huilding is of brick and steel construc- 
tion, with sawtooth roof covering the 
manufacturing area. The natural topog- 
raphy of this site was such that a base- 
ment could be arranged and used for a 
cafeteria. Locker room, first-aid room, 
and toilets are also located in this area. 

Machinery is driven throughout by 
individual motor drives and current is 
purchased from the local power com- 
pany. A combined heating and humidi- 
fying system has been installed by the 
Carrier Engineering Co., for the whole 
plant, with the exception of necessary 
radiation in the office. The boiler 
plant consists of two Kewanee steel 
boilers, operating at low pressure, with 
one small high-pressure boiler for proc- 
ess work. There is a radial brick stack. 

The plans were made and construc- 
tion supervised by Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc. Sprinkler work was 
installed by Paul E. Gutfleisch of Lan- 
caster, Pa. Electrical work was done 
by the Berks Engineering Co., Reading, 
Pa., and the stack was built by the Rust 
Engineering Co. 


W. F. Hofford, Inc. 


W. H. Hofford, Inc., Weissport, Pa., 
has made an extension for additional 
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New Throwing and Weaving Plant of Stunzi Sons Silk Co. 


full-fashioned knitting machines and to 
provide for a rearrangement of the loop- 
ing and steam departments. It also 


adds to the shipping and receiving 
facilities. 
A new dyehouse has been added as 


part of this extension for dyeing full- 
fashioned hosiery. There is a central 
heating plant for heating the old and the 
new buildings, as well as supplying 
process steam for the dyehouse. Various 
changes have also been made in the ar- 
rangement of machinery in the silk 


throwing departments, 
of this mill. 

The lighting for the new building is 
general illumination of the proper inten- 
sity for full-fashioned knitting and also 
for meeting the requirements of the dye- 
house. 

A low-pressure vacuum heating sys- 
tem, equipped with locomotive-type 
pressure boilers, is being installed in 
the boiler plant. Plans were made and 
construction supervised by Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc. 


which are part 


American Chatillon Corporation Establishing 
Rayon Plant in Georgia 


Two Separate Groups for Production 
of Acetate Yarns and Viscose Yarns 


Of Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 


ONSTRUCTION work on the 
new plant of the American Chatil- 


lon Corp., at Rome, Ga., is pro- 


ceeding rapidly in accordance with 
schedule. Many of the buildings have 
been closed in from the weather, and 


present indications are that manufac- 
turing operations will start early in the 
spring according to the original ex- 
pectations. The erection of machinery 
is now in progress. 

Contracts have already been made for 
the sale of all production during the first 
ten months of operation, and the com- 
pany will start in business with a cash 
surplus of $2,000,000, after all payments 
for construction and equipment have 
been made. The preferred stock will 
be the only outstanding obligations, and 
the company will have no funded debt 
and no bank loans or other debts of 
any form. 

The preliminary plans for this project 
were completed early in the year when 
the American Chatillon Corp. was 
formed and selected a site for the new 
plant at Rome, Ga. The company has 
secured an excellent location adjoining 


By S. B. Lincoln 
New 


the Oostanula River, which has a drain- 
age area of some 2,500 square miles 
above the plant, and furnishes an ample 
supply of soft water for the manufactur- 
ing processes. The site is about one 


mile from the city of Rome. 
Not only 


has a large tract of level 


York 


ground been obtained for the location 
of the plant itself, but the company has 
also secured sufficient additional ground 
for the construction of whatever village 
facilities are found necessary. A num- 
ber of farm properties were purchased 
complete, including dwelling houses, so 





Alkali Cellulose Building, Viscose Plant of American Chatillon Corporation 
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REPEAT cates O6 to one company 
-a real demonstration of Value 


ITHIN the last eight years,97 New 

York Telephone Company build- 
ings have been covered with Barrett Spe- 
cification Roofs of coal-tar pitch and felt 
and gravel. These frequent purchases are, 
of course, significant testimony to the 
value of this famous Barrett roof, but they 
are doubly significant when you consider 
that the telephone company has in no 
sense “standardized”’ on any type of roof. 
Every one of the 97, therefore, has been a 
separate transaction based on the merits 
of Barrett materials and the Barrett ser- 
vice records. 


Why does the telephone company in- 
vest so extensively in Barrett roofs of coal- 
tar pitch and gravel when other roofs can 
be bought for less money? The reason is 
that the telephone company’s engineers 
know that these roofs will serve years be- 
yond the ordinary roof... know that they 
will never need the attention of mop and 
bucket brigades . . . or pile upkeep ex- 
pense on top of first cost. 


The Barrett Specification Roof is also 
frequently selected by other telephone 
companies throughout the country to 
assure enduring protection for both office 
and operating buildings. The Barrett 
Company’s record of guarantee bonds 
issued on Specification Roofs is, of neces- 
sity, kept up to date and accurate. This 
record shows that the number of Barrett 
Specification Roofs applied on buildings 
of various telephone companies in the last 
eight years totals exactly 355. 


Barrett Specification Roofs of coal-tar 
pitch, felt and gravel are bonded by a 
national bonding company against repair 
or maintenance expense for 20 years.* 
A long time that .. . to be scot-free of 
roofing troubles of any nature. But not 
surprising when you realize that... 


Coal-tar pitch is preserved by water... 
the life-prolonging oils in the pitch are 
protected by the same dampness and 
moisture that weaken ordinary roofs. 
Pitch is virtually immune to the climatic 
variation; it possesses rot-defeating creo- 
sote properties that literally outlaw fer- 
mentation or the development of fungi. 
And, as is generally known, pitch is 
self-healing. 


Gravel or slag provides a wearing sur- 


*The Barrett Company also 
offers a Specification Type 
“A” Roof which is bonded 
for 10 years. This type of 
roofis adaptable to a certain 
class of buildings. The same 
high- grade materials are 
used, the only difference be- 
ing in the quantities. 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING OF THE NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY, 
New York City 


world’s largest telephone butiding, Barrett Specification Roofed, 1926. Architect: McKenzie, 
Voorhees & Gmelin. General Contractor: Marc Eidlitz & Son, Inc. Roofer: T. New Con- 
struction Company. Allof New York City. 


face that is fire-safe and practically inde- 
structible. They permit the use of a far 
greater amount of waterproofing mate- 
rial than it is possible to use on other 
types of roofs. They are immune to flying 
sparks and embers. They resist the action 
of the sun’s rays, the greatest enemy of all 
composition roofs. 


The Specification Roof, applied strictly 
according to The Barrett Specification by 
Barrett Approved Roofers using the finest 
grades of rag felt, coal-tar pitch and 


go pri Inspected and 
Bonded by Barrett 
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gravel, and checked by Barrett Inspectors, 
is bonded for 20 years* but built to per- 
form far beyond the promise of any 
surety bond. 


Barrett Approved Roofers, each one 
selected for his experience, ability and 
integrity are invariably leaders in their 
cities. Consult with them or with us on 
any roofing problem. The Barrett Com- 
pany, 40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
In Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd., 
5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal, P. Q. 

















View at One End of American Chatillon Plant; Substation and Power House at Left; 


that the company has in all about 2,000 
acres of land. 

The first evidence of actual construc- 
tion occurred on May 7, 1928, with the 
formal laying of the cornerstone. On 
this occasion a number of the directors 
of the corporation were present. The 
construction of a siding from the South- 
ern Railway into the property was com- 
menced early in May; excavation and 
grading were started on the site during 
the last week in May; and actual con- 
struction work was begun with the in- 
stallation of the first foundations during 
the first week of July, 1928. 

The new plant consists of two sepa- 
rate groups, one of which will be de- 
voted to the production of yarn by the 
acetate process, and the other is for 
producing yarn by the viscose process. 
Provisions have been made at all points 
for the construction of additional units. 
The units now under construction will 
be of the following capacities: acetate 
plant, 7,000 lbs. per day; viscose plant, 
12,000 Ibs. per day. These figures for 
capacity are based on acetate yarn of 
75 denier, and viscose yarn of 150 
denier, so that the quantities may be 
increased if the average yarn is coarser 
than the above sizes. 

The buildings under construction at 
this time include the following: cotton 





Breaking Ground for Cornerstone, May 5, 
1928; Mr. Mancini with Shovel, J. N. 
Pease at Right, S. B. Lincoln at Left 


storage building, acetate plant ; chemical 
building, acetate plant; shed building, 
acetate plant; alkali cellulose building, 
viscose plant; spinning building, vis- 
cose plant; shed building, viscose plant; 
soda recovery building, viscose plant; 
power house; carpenter and machine 
shop, and filter plant. 

All of these buildings are constructed 
in the most substantial manner of brick, 
steel, and concrete. The total floor 
space of the plant will be in round 
figures about 600,000 sq.ft. Most of the 
floor space is of one-story construction, 
with sawtooth roof, and with a very 
wide spacing of interior columns so that 
not only will this space be flooded with 
daylight, but the absence of columns will 
allow the greatest flexibility in the ar- 
rangement of machinery. All construc- 
ticn and equipment has been designed so 
that there will be a minimum expense 
for maintenance and repairs. 


Power and Water Supply 


Electric power for the operation of 
the plant will be furnished partly by 
the Georgia Power Co., which has con- 
structed a new 66,000 volt line and 
substation for the purpose of serving 
the plant. . The balance of the power 
necessary will be supplied by the com- 
pany’s own power plant, in which at 
the present time an installation of three 
500 hp. Stirling boilers is being made, 
together with a Westinghouse turbine 
of 100 kw. capacity. All power gen- 
eration and distribution within the plant 
will be at 440 volts. A filter plant with 
daily capacity of about 4,300,000 gallons 
has been constructed adjoining the river 
and 1,500 feet from the main plant. 

Since the plant location on the river 
is a short distance upstream from the 
pumping plant which supplies the city 
of Rome with water, provision has been 
made for a general process sewer from 
the new plant, which is extended down 
the river for about a mile, emptying 
into the river a considerable distance 
below the city pumping plant. 


Village Construction 


Although it was originally hoped that 
there would be sufficient housing in 
Rome to provide for the first units, the 
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Acetate Plant Chemical Building at Right 


company has thought it best to con- 
struct some houses immediately, and at 
the present writing contracts have been 
let for 133 houses which will be of un- 
usually substantial construction for this 
kind of development. All houses will 
be of solid brick with concrete porch 
floors, and 33 of the houses are to be 
provided with steam heat and electric 
ranges, this group being reserved for 
the use of overseers, chemists, engineers 


and other members of the _ technical 
staff. 
The village streets will be paved 


throughout with bituminous macadam 
and all streets will have concrete curb 
and gutter, concrete sidewalks, and will 
be provided with catch basins and sur- 
face water drainage system. Space has 
been reserved for a community center. 


Separate Contracts Placed 


A list of the principal contracts placed 
through Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
Inc., is as follows: 

Excavation—Nichols Contracting Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


(Continued on page 421) 





Dr. D. M. Balsam, Chairman, Board of 
Directors, American Chatillon Corp. 
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Mississippi Polished Wire Glass 


The wire glass with the plate glass finish that protects thousands 
of fine buildings when the neighbors are on fire. Particular 
architects specify it because its high quality has won recognition 
everywhere. If you want safety and security you will also specify 


“Mississippi” — the standard since the standard was created. 


MISSISSIPPI WIRE GLASS COMPANY 


CHICAGO * 220 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK ~~: = sf. Louis 
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Roof lumber—Marsh & Truman Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, Il. 

Filter plant equipment—Roberts Filier 
Mig. Co., Darby, Pa. 

Structural steel—McClintic Marshall 
LO. 

Coal handling—Guarantee Construc- 
tion Co. 

Boilers and settings—Babcock & Wil- 
cox Co. 

Stokers and turbine—Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Chimney—Alphons Custodis Chimney 
Construction Co. 

Foundations—A. K. Adams Co., 
lanta, Ga. 

Fence—Page Steel & Wire Co. 

Pumps—Cameron Steam Pump Co. 

Air conditioning—Carrier Engineer- 
ing Corp. 

General construction—Hughes Foulk- 
rod Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ash hoppers — Allen-Sherman- Hoff 
Co. 

Machine shop equipment—R. S. Arm- 
strong & Bros. 

Smoke breeching—J. S. Schofield 
Sons Co., Macon, Ga. 

Power house crane—Box, Crane & 
Hoist Corp. 

Freight elevators—Weekly Elevator 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Switchboards—Walker Electric Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Fire protection, power-house piping 
heating, and process piping—Grinnell 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

House construction—A. K. Adam: 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Grading and street work in village— 
Southeastern Paving Co., Johnson City. 

Village fire protection—Hornbuckle 
Contracting Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

In addition to this, the owners, 
through their own engineering depart- 
ment, have placed a number of additional 
contracts for machinery and equipment. 





At- 


Engineering and Supervision 


The general structural design for the 
plant and for its mechanical equipment, 
together with power plant, filter plant, 
etc., has been carried out by Lockwood 
Greene Engineers, Inc., who are super- 
vising the erection of the plant and 
village. The general layouts of the plant 
were developed by the owners’ engineer- 
ing department under the direction of 
Ugo Mancini, vice-president, chief en- 
gineer, and general manager. Purchase 
and installation of the actual productive 
machinery and process piping is pro- 
ceeding under Mr. Mancini’s direction. 

The board of directors at a recent 
meeting elected a plant committee to 
have charge of all matters outside of 


actual 
with public relations, village, 


connection 
schools, 
churches, health, police, community 
house, and similar features. This com- 
mittee is made up of representatives of 
both the corporation and the city of 
Rome, as follows: Ugo Mancini, vice- 
president of American Chatillon Corp., 
chairman; John Graham, president ot 
National City Bank of Rome; Barry 
Wright, attorney; S. May, prominent 
manufacturer of Rome and formerly 
mayor for many years; and R. A. 
Morgan, industrial manager for Ameri- 
can Chatillon Corp. 

The board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Chatillon Corp. is composed of a 
number of substantial business men and 
bankers among whom are the follow- 


manutacturing, in 





ing: D. M. Balsam, chairman of board 
of directors of the American Chatillon 
Corp. and president of D. M. Balsam 
Co.; W. W. McLellan, president of 
McLellan Stores Co. and vice-president 
ot American Chatillon Corp.; Ugo Man- 
cini, chief engineer of La Soie de Chatil- 
lon, and vice-president of American 
Chatillon Corp.; Dr. Marco Biroli, man- 
aging director of La Soie de Chatillon; 
Senator Ettore Conti, president of La 
Soie de Chatillon; Siro Fusi, president 
of Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust, 
New York; C. C. Lawrence, of May- 
nard, Oakley & Lawrence; L. Lieben- 
guth, de Saint Phalle & Co.; F. A. 
Powdrell, vice-president of W. T. Grant 
Co. and H. S. Davis, of Blake Bros. 
& Co. 


New Plant of Archer Hosiery Mills 


Efficient Manufacturing Unit De- 
signed for Extension of All Departments 


HE Archer Hosiery Mills, Colum- 

bus, Ga., have just completed an 
entirely new plant for the manufacture 
of women’s circular-knit hose. In the 
laying out and design of the plant three 
features were given prime consideration. 
These were as follows: 

(1) General arrangement of depart- 
ments to handle present operations most 
efficiently, with provisions for easily 
and economically extending any or all 
departments ; 

(2) Ideal working conditions for the 
employees ; and 

(3) Attractive architectural treatment 
of exterior because of prominent loca- 
tion. 

The office and main mill, boarding 
room, dyehouse, and boiler house are 
arranged as separate units, but are still 
all one building. The “offset” arrange- 
ment gives all the benefits of separate 
buildings; i.e., maximum light and ven- 
tilation and ease of expansion. Being 
under one roof, all departments can be 
visited without going outdoors. 

The main mill is 72 x 128 ft., two 
stories high, of standard mill construc- 
tion. The office is 36 x 42 ft.; dye- 
house, 27 x 45 ft.; boarding room, 43 x 
55 ft.; boiler room, 20 x 34 ft.; all one 
story high. The roofs of the main mill, 
dyehouse, and boarding room are in- 
sulated with 1 in. of Celotex, covered 
with Barrett tar and gravel roofing. 

Electric power is purchased from the 
local power company. The present 
hoiler room takes care of the heating 





Machine Shop and Carpenter Building 
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and steam load and provides for some 
expansion, being equipped with a 90 hp. 
boiler furnished by the R. D. Cole Mfg. 
Co., Newnan, Ga. Heating and humidi- 
fying of the second floor main mill, 
which contains the knitting and looping 
departments, as well as the yarn storage 
room, is by York combined heating and 
humidifying units set.on the floor. The 
first floor containing the _ finishing, 
stock, and shipping departments will be 
heated by York heaters suspended from 
the ceiling. Mazda lighting will be used 
throughout. 

Every endeavor has been made to pro- 
vide, so far as practicable, for the com- 
fort of the employees. The mill is located 
so as to be reasonably close to the homes 
of the majority of the workers. There 
are dressing rooms, shower baths, com- 
pletely equipped first-aid rooms, and 
Frigidaire water coolers. 

Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., of 
Charlotte, N. C., were the engineers in 
charge of the project. The general con- 
tractors were Ewart Bros., Inc., of 
Columbus, Ga. Heating and humidify- 
ing system and the sprinkler system 
were installed by the Globe Automatic 
Sprinkler Co. of Atlanta, Ga. 


Dean & Sherk Corporation 


Plant Moved from Detroit to New 
Mill in Kentucky 


The manufacturing departments of 
Dean & Sherk Corp., converters of 
cotton threads, have been moved from 
Detroit, Mich., to a new plant at 
Lawrenceburg, Ky. The office and 
warehouse are being continued at 
Detroit. The Detroit plant was a 
modern three-story reinforced concrete 
building. well suited to the manufactur- 
ing needs of the company. The man- 
agement felt, however, that Detroit was 
not a satisfactorv location on account 
of the relatively high wages, and decided 
to move where the labor supply was 
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Other representative textile 
mills which are protected by 
Bayley-Springfield Horizontal- 
ly Pivoted Windows Screened: 


Saratoga-Victory 
ville, Ala. 


Mills, Gunters- 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Mill Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Piedmont Print Works, Taylors, S. C. 
Highland Mill, Griffin, Ga. 

H. E. Verran Co., Stamford, Conn. 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala. 
Scranton Lace Co., Scranton, Pa. 
Wescott Hosiery Mills, Dalton, Ga. 


Bossong Hosiery 
Be. Soe 


Mills, Ashboro, 


High Rock Knitting Co., Bristol, Va. 
Berlin Hosiery Mills, Berlin, N. J. 
Lanett Bleachery & Dye, Lanett, Ale. 


Carolina Silk Products Co. 
boro, N. C. 


, Greens- 


Carolina Silk Mill, Greensboro, N. C. 


National Yarns & Processing, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Clinton Silk Mill, Clinton, S. C. 
Alice Mfg. Co., Arial, S. C. 


Standard Looms, Inc., Spartanburg 
a ¢. 


Adams-Millis Corp’n, High Point, 
a oe 


Powell Knitting Mills, Spartanburg, 
= i 


Bayley-Springfield Horizontally 
Pivoted Windows Screened are also 
widely used in hospitals, packing 
houses, restaurants, candy factories, 
bakeries, hotel kitchens, dairies, and 
markets whec foods are prepared 
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Magnet Knitting Mills, Clinton, Tenn., 
equipped throughout with Bayley- 
Springfield Horizontally Pivoted Win- 
dows Screened. Engineers: J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., Greensville, S. C. Contractors: 
The Brown-Harry Co., Gastonia, N.C. 


As in all Bayley-Springfield Windows, 
the sections are 1}4 inches deep, as- 
suring a window that stands up under 
hard, continuous use. 
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They Solve Another Problem 


A silk mill requires adequate 
ventilation, but at the same time 
flying insects must be kept out. 
If not, they may get into the deli- 
cate silk strands, and operations 
must be suspended until the dam- 
aged portions have been removed. 


Bayley-Springfield Horizontally 
Pivoted Windows Screened have 
been designed to meet just such a 
situation. 


These windows, with their exclu- 
sive patented features developed 
over a period of 14 years, have all 
the advantages of Horizontally 
Pivoted Windows — maximum 
efficiency, convenience, durability 
and neatness. 


The ventilators, being built 
around the screens, make possible 
a ventilating and screening unit 
which is having a very large ac- 
ceptance by architects and con- 
tractors. They can be opened, 


positioned and closed without dis- 
turbing the screens. The screens 
are easily removed for cleaning, 
and as easily replaced. 


The trim design of the windows 
is unmarred by offsets, extensions 
and operating chains. The screens 
are an integral part of them. Each 
opening is fitted with brackets 
and clips so as to receive flat 
framed screens, the lower half 
inside and the upper half outside. 


Yet, Bayley-Springfield Horizon- 
tally Pivoted Windows Screened, 
despite these superior features, 
are very economical, enabling the 
architect to give his client high- 
grade ventilating and screening 
units at minimum initial outlay 
and upkeep expense. 


District offices in the large cities 
and agents throughout the coun- 
try, offer complete sales and in- 
stallation service — AIA File No. 
l6e and ‘‘Sweets’”’ 


THE WILLIAM BAYLEY COMPANY, 142 North Street, Springfield, Ohio 


New York, 67 W. 44th St. 
Boston, 73 Tremont St. 


Chicago, 310 S. Michigan Ave. 
Atlanta, 407 Bona Allen Bldg. 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


Bayle 


¥- Springfield 
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The idea for the new build- 


plentiful. 
ng was that it should be a replica of 


the Detroit plant. Raseman & Rase- 
man, engineers and architects of Detroit, 
made a study of the matter and decided 
that a one-story building would be a 
etter proposition. The corporation 
had been given a large tract of land by 
the city of Lawrenceburg, so there was 
no necessity for building more than a 
one-story structure to have sufficient 
floor space. This plan also eliminated 
stairs, elevators, duplicate toilet facili- 


ties, etc. 
foot of a building one-story high was 
more than made up by this elimination. 


The additional cost per square 


Another feature of the one-story 
building which appealed to the owners 
was that a logical sequence of depart- 
ments could be effected, from the receiv- 
ing of raw material at one end to the 
shipping of the finished product at the 
other. The materials are handled in the 
new plant with a minimum of lost mo- 
tion and delay. The main building is 
U-shaped, measuring 294 x 120 ft. The 





open court in the U, measuring 49 x 130 
ft., is along the railroad. The court 
contains a boiler house 42 x 52 it. 

The construction of the building is as 
follows: Outside walls are brick and 
consist of merely supporting piers be- 
tween large steel sash. Interior sup- 
porting members are steel columns and 
beams, with roof of slow-burning type. 
Numerous ventilated skylights are used. 
The main building is divided into three 
main areas with fire walls between. 
The entire plant is sprinklered. 


New Print and Dye Works Constructed 
at Hartsville, S. C. 


Bronx Company, New York, and Easton, Pa., 
Co. Consolidate and Move South 


Finishing 


"[ we Hartsville Print & Dye 
Works, located at Hartsville, 


S. C., is the result of the combina- 
tion and removal South of the Easton 
Finishing Co., of Easton, Pa., and the 
Bronx Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., two 
leading finishing plants of the North. 
The consolidation of these two plants 
has necessitated the construction of a 
large modern finishing plant, with a full 
complement of machinery for bleaching, 
mercerizing, dyeing, finishing, and 
printing of cotton, rayon, and celanese 
piece goods. 

In 1927, F. B. Voegeli, president, and 
R. W. Bole, treasurer, of the Easton 
Finishing Co., decided to move their 
plant South and decided on Hartsville 
as the logical location for future opera- 
tions. In the early part of 1928 build- 





*Robert & Co., Architects and Engineers, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


By C. E. Doughtie* 


ing plans were started for a building 
70 x 800 ft., one-story high except for 
a small portion, to house only the Easton 
Finishing Co.’s equipment. Space al- 
lowance was made in this building for 
new machinery and for future expan- 
sion. At this time plans were also drawn 
for a boiler house and pump house. The 
building contract was awarded in April, 
and the plant started operating in the 
early part of October. 

In July, Mr. Bole and Mr. Voegeli 
were so well pleased with their venture 
that they entered into and completed 
negotiations with the Bolton interest, 
owners of the Bronx Co., for the pur- 
chase of their equipment, good-will, etc., 
and as a result the printing department 
was added and plans made to more than 
double the original plant to take care 
of the Bronx equipment. The printing 
department will be in full operation by 


February 15. The original plant is now 
ready for full operation and the results 
obtained to date are fully up to the 
expectations of the owners. 


Background of Plant 


The Easton Finishing Co. had been 
in operation for over 17 years before its 
removal to Hartsville, and for the last 
13 years has been owned and operated 
by F. B. Voegeli and R. W. Bole. The 
Bronx Co., Inc., is one of the oldest of 
its kind in the United States, having a 
record of 106 years of successful oper- 
ation. Before the Bronx Co., Inc., was 
taken over, the new project was called 
the Hartsville Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
but upon the purchase of the Bronx 
equipment, the name was changed to 
Hartsville Print & Dye Works. 

The financial structure of the com- 
pany is well arranged, including a con- 
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servative issue of mortgage bonds. 
These bonds and the general financing 
were handled by the Trust Company ot 
South Carolina, Hartsville, S. C. The 
available common and preferred stock 
was absorbed largely in Hartsville and 
the surrounding territory. The finished 
plant will represent a total value of 
$1,000,000. This includes land, build- 
ings, machinery, and an ample allow- 
ance for working capital. The com- 
bined print and dye departments will 
have a capacity of approximately 250,000 
yds. per day, based on day operation 
only. This includes all classes of goods 
and with their equipment they will be 
able to finish practically all classes man- 
ufactured in the South, as well as in 
the North. 

The present officers are Fred B. 
Voegeli, president; Chas. W. Coker, 
vice-president; Robert W. Bole, treas- 
urer; Samuel L. Hayes, superintendent ; 
R. A. Terry, secretary; and A. L. M. 
Wiggins, financial director. This per- 
sonnel assures the company of the high- 
est type of management. Mr. Voegeli 
will have active charge of the plant 
operation and will devote his entire time 
to this end of the management. He will 
be assisted by Mr. Hayes as superin- 
tendent. Mr. Bole will have charge of 
the New York office, and in addition to 
his duties as treasurer will direct the 
sales force. 

The owners and their engineers se- 
lected a site for the plant consisting of 
approximately 45 acres, located one mile 
from the center of Hartsville. The site 
is on Black Creek and also on Spring 
Creek, which can be used as a secondary 
source of water supply if needed. The 
soil is sandy with a small mixture of 
clay, and has proved satisfactory for 
construction purposes. 

The plant is located on one of the 
main highways leading into Hartsville 
and is close enough to town to allow 
the labor supply to be drawn from this 
point. The site is served by the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway and is only a 
short distance from the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railway. These two roads fur- 
nish adequate and dependable transpor- 
tation. 


Arrangement of Processes 


The machinery in both the dyeing 
and printing departments was laid out 
to allow continuous production through- 
out the plant. That is, the gray goods 
will enter the gray goods room at one 
end of the building and will continue in 
a straight line through the various proc- 
esses to the other end of the main build- 
ing, where they will be folded and 
packed in the finished state, thus re- 
ducing to a minimum manual transpor- 
tation and back tracking. In order to 
accomplish this, a long building was 
necessary, but in this case the building 
was designed to fit the machinery. 

There is only a small section of the 
building that is two story. The two- 
story section is used chiefly as a mixing 
room for dye, starch, ete., and as a 
storage room. The only finishing proc- 
ess on the second floor is the logwood 
range. ‘The chemical laboratories and 
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Hartsville Plant before Print Department Was Added 


the switchboard rooms are also located 
on the second floor. The bleach house 
is the equivalent of two story height, 
this being necessary on account of the 
kiers, the second floor being eliminated 
and a platform installed at the top of 
the kiers for proper operation of 
same. 

Provision has been made in the build- 
ing for storage of a reasonable amount 
of finished goods, thus preventing the 
necessity of building a storage building 
at this time. This arrangement calls 
for little manual handling from the gray 
room to the storage and shipping rooms. 


Building Construction 


The dyeing building is 70x800 ft., one 
story high, except for a section 60x 
70 it. which is two story. The print 





and Water Tank 


Substation 


building is 530 ft. long, 330 ft. of this 
length being 140 ft. wide, and 200 ft. 
being 70 ft. wide. The two-story por- 
tion of this building is 60x140 ft. The 
building walls up to the floor lines are 
concrete and above the floor line they 
are of brick. Wood columns and beams 
are used throughout, the best grade of 
lumber being used in all parts of the 
building. The second floor, as well as 
the first, is of concrete, waterproofed 
and treated with hardener. 

A network of trenches has been pro- 
vided to give the proper drainage to all 
machines requiring same, and also to 
allow the returns from the various ma- 
chines to be brought back below the 
floor line. All trenches are of concrete 
with removable wood tops. The only 
wood floor used throughout the plant is 
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in the finishing department. Steel sash 
were used entirely, treated sash being 
installed in portions of the plant sub- 
jected to fumes. 

The ceiling height of the building is 
14 ft. at eaves on the first floor and 
11 ft. on the second floor of the dye 
department, and 14 ft. in the print de- 
partment. There are standard and saw- 
tooth monitors spaced at proper inter- 
vals to give the proper lighting in the 
various processes. The monitors are 
equipped with stationary sash. The 
roofing is wood, covered with five-ply 
tar and gravel. The roof overhangs the 
building, but a gutter is provided on the 
edges and down-spouts arranged at pro- 
per intervals to carry water to the storm 
drainage system. There was placed 
directly on top of the roofing plank a 
special layer of roofing paper thor- 
oughly pasted down tight to prevent 
condensation between the regular roof- 
ing and the planking. 

The window sills are concrete, cast in 
place with condensation troughs and dis- 
charge pipes to outside. The sash 
extend all the way to the roof so lintels 
are not required. This arrangement 
gives excellent lighting. 

The front of the building is con- 
structed of selected common brick and 
is trimmed with Indiana limestone. A 
concrete platform extends the whole 
length of the building parallel to the 
railroad siding on the dye department 
side of the plant. The second floor of 
the building is served by an elevator in 
a separate tower on the railroad side. 

The building walls were treated be- 
fore being painted and very good results 
have been obtained from the Gilman 
paint that was used. A special paint 
was used on the metal work and sash. 
The ends of all timbers were thoroughly 
painted before erection. 

The boiler plant is 50x50 ft. and is 
of brick and concrete construction. It 
is detached from the main plant and 
is served by separate sidings from the 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad. The pump 
house is also of brick and concrete con- 
struction. The entire building program 
was carried out by A. K. Adams & Co., 
of Atlanta, Ga., on schedule and to 
satisfaction of owner and engineer. 


Finishing Equipment 
The equipment being installed is the 


pick of the Easton Finishing Co. and 
the Bronx Co., Inc., and was selected to 
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vive a maximum range of production. 
in addition to the Easton and Bronx 
-quipment, considerable new equipment 
is being installed. One of the most in- 
teresting new units is a mercerizing unit 
designed and built by Mr. Voegeli. 
Another interesting installation is the 
Pyro-Fax gas system. Gas is delivered 
to the plant in cylindrical containers and 
it is not necessary to generate at the 
plant. 

The printing equipment consists of 
five printing machines, having a range 
of from two to eight colors. The color 
mixing for these machines is handled 
directly over the machine room on the 
second floor and colors are brought 
down to the machines by a special ele- 
vator used for this service only. The 
starch, back-filling and dye mixing and 
preparing are done on the second floor 
and either piped down to the first floor 
or handled by the special elevator. This 
method places all preparing and mixing 
under the direct charge of the chemist 
and concentrates it in a small enough 
space to allow proper supervision. 

In the kier room it is planned to han- 
dle the acid and caustic solutions be- 
tween the storage bins and kiers by 
means of: special pumps, designed for 
this service. 

The plant has a full complement of 
singers, washers, squeezers, kiers, dry 
cans, dye pads, jigs, agers, steamers, 
calenders, folders, doublers and miscel- 
laneous equipment. In addition it has a 
large machine shop fully equipped to 
make any necessary repairs to the ma- 
chines. The plant also has a fully 
equipped box shop. 


Electrical Equipment 


The driving equipment for practically 
all machines consists of individual drive 
motors or motors in range drive. All 
motors, including range drives, are 
alternating current. Where variable 
speed motors are used they are of slip- 
ring type or brush-shifting B.T.A. type. 
Practically all machines throughout the 
plant are chain or gear driven. Belts 
and overhead shafting and motors are 
avoided as much as possible. On the 
calenders a new scheme is being tried 
which eliminates the clutches usually re- 
quired, by the use of the chain drive and 
a jog switch; this has worked out to a 
fair degree of success. 

On account of the Easton and Bronx 
plants having motors of different cur- 
rent characteristics, it was necessary to 
rewind and re-connect practically all 
motors, so that the equipment would be 
uniform at Hartsville. All new motors 
purchased dre Westinghouse make. 
The re-winding and re-connecting was 
done by the General Electric Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., and Harrison-Wright Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

The power supply to the motors is 
carried back in galvanized and special 
conduit to the main supply lines, which 
are run open to the switchboard located 
on the second floor. The lines from the 
sub-station are brought in overhead. 
The Carolina Power & Light Co. fur- 
nished and installed the sub-station and 
are furnishing the power for the plant. 








Individual Motor Drive on Washers 


The plant is equipped to operate at 
night if desired, the illumination being 
ample for night operation. The lights 
were spaced to suit the machinery re- 
quirements and are so arranged as to 
allow groups to be cut out when the 
machines are not in operation. Stand- 
ard R.L.M. reflectors are provided for 
all lamps. All work of the electrical 
installation was done by the Harrison- 
Wright Co., on schedule time and to the 
satisfaction of all parties. 

A private branch telephone exchange 
is installed in the main office, with trunk 
lines connecting to the Bell system in 
Hartsville, and an extension telephone 
in each department. 


Boiler Plant 


In the boiler room, two 410 hp. 
Keeler water tube boilers are installed. 
These boilers are equipped with Riley 
stokers driven by variable speed mo- 
tors. They allow for a 225% rating. 
The forced draft equipment consists of 
a Sturtevant turbine driven fan. A 
large Cochrane open type feed water 
heater is also installed in the boiler 
room. Boiler feed water is handled by 
Worthington Duplex outside end packed 
steam driven pumps. A Rust Engineer- 
ing Co. radial brick chimney, 150 ft. 
high by 7 ft. internal diameter at the 
top, is connected to the boilers by a steel 
cross flue which was built and erected by 
J. S. Schofield Sons Co., Macon, Ga. 
The boiler plant has been arranged so 
that future extensions can be made with 
a minimum expenditure. 


Heating and Process Piping 


The heating system is the unit heater 
type, the units being supplied by the 





Individual Drive on Opener, Water 


Mangle, and Cell Dryer 
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York Heating & Ventilating Co. The 
urifts installed are large enough to han- 
dle a fair portion of the plant vapor. 
The units are to be assisted by ven- 
tilating fans and duct work where re- 
quired. The system is of the gravity 
type, equipped with Warren Webster 
specialties, the condensation being car- 
ried back to sump pumps which dis- 
charge to the feed water heater in the 
boiler room. One of the most interest- 
ing features of the process system is the 
fact that water for the wash boxes in 
the bleach house is supplied from the 
concrete reservoir by gravity flow. The 
process piping system is so arranged 
that portions of the plant can be shut 
off without interfering with the produc- 
tion of the other parts of the plant. 

Especial attention was given to the 
pressure reducing valve equipment and 
Fischer valves were selected and in- 
stalled so that each individual machine 
has its own complement of reducing 
valve equipment. The return systems 
from the various machines are brought 
back below floor line to condensate 
pumps located at proper points in the 
building, and these pump back to the 
heater in the boiler room. In this 
scheme a large percentage of the con- 
densation is returned to the boiler. Spe- 
cial effort was made to prevent any 
waste of steam or water in laying out 
the system. 


Water Supply 


One of the most important requisites 
of a finishing plant is an abundant sup- 
ply of soft, clear water and in this re- 
quirement the Hartsville Print & Dye 
Works is fortunate. The water is ob- 
tained by means of two 12-in. artesian 
wells, which deliver to a 200,000-gallon 
concrete reservoir and it is not neces- 
sary to filter or soften this water in any 
way. The two wells are flowing ap- 
proximately 600 gallons per minute. In 
addition Spring Greek could be used as 
a secondary source of supply. It is 
planned at an early date to dam up this 
creek and create a large lake which 
would be available for plant use. Ata 
future date, it is planned to drill small 
wells adjacent to machines requiring 
a considerable supply of water and pipe 
these wells direct to the machines, thus 
eliminating a part of the pumping cost 
that the plant now has. A trial well 
has already been installed and tests are 
being made on it. 

As mentioned above, the wash boxes in 
the bleach house are served by a gravity 
flow from the reservoir. The other 
service water throughout the plant is 
being handled by means of a 500-gallon 
DeLaval motor-driven centrifugal pump 
which discharges direct into the system 
and also discharges into a 75,000-gallon 
service tank which acts as a reserve 
supply for the plant. The waste waters 
from the plant are piped to Black Creek, 
which has a sufficient flow to handle 
them in good shape. The company has 
constructed its own sewerage disposal 
plant. 

A 1,000-gallon motor-driven Gould 
fire pump was installed in the pump 
house. This pump takes its suction 
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SAVINGS 
in labor cost per 
yard of cloth out of 
the loom... that is 
what many mills have 
gained through Holophane 
Planned Lighting. Have you 
looked into the possibilities of reduc- 
ing your costs this way? 


Holophane No. 622—200 
watt lamp for creel and 
beamer—and Holophane 
No. 671—200 watt lamp 
for reed lighting. Exact 
location and mounting 
height depends on the 
arrangement of warpers. 













Holophane Planned Lighting puts the light » 
where it belongs ...on the work... and \ @ 
lights each type of machine differently . .. as re- | 
quired by conditions. In this way, each machine gets 
the greatest amount of light on the work, without shadows. 
Naturally, production goes up and costs come down! 


In silk mills, for example, looms, warpers, twisters, quillers, winders, 
picking and examining machines, each require a different type of light- 
ing . . . because the work is different. The photograph shown above illus- 
trates the proper type of lighting for warpers. The creel and beam require 


light on vertical surtaces, while the reed needs highly intense illumination on a 
horizontal surface. 











This is just one instance of what we mean by Holophane Planned Lighting with Holophane 
Specifics. (A Holophane Specific is a device for distributing the light of the Mazda Lamp 

exactly as required by a specific set of conditions). Let us send you further details, or have our 
engineers study your problem. There is no obligation. 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY, Inc. 342 Madison Avenue, New Yo: 
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from the 200,000-gallon reservoir and is 
so located that it is under head at all 
times. The plant is heated throughout 
so the sprinklers are on a wet pipe sys- 
tem. The pump house and the boiler 
room have concrete roofs and on this 
account it is not necessary to sprinkle 
these buildings. 

The plant has not experienced any 
difficulty in obtaining a _ sufficient 
amount of native labor, which is being 
drawn from Hartsville and the rural 
sections surroundings the town. At the 


present time the company is not con- 
structing its own village. 

Local people showed a hearty spirit 
of co-operation; everyone being willing 
to assist in any way to get the plant to 
locate in Hartsville and to assist in 
starting it in successful operation. To 
C. W. Coker, president of Sonoco Prod- 
ucts Co.; A. L. M. Wiggins, vice-presi- 
dent of Trust Company of South Caro- 
lina; M. T. Dunlap, head of the 
Industrial Bureau of the Carolina Power 
Co.; Warren T. White, general indus- 





trial agent of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway ; and to the Hartsville Chamber 
of Commerce, special credit is due for 
assistance in locating the plant in Harts- 
ville, and for helpful suggestions and 
information given as to local conditions. 
A. D. Chidsey, Easton, Pa., and 
Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., were 
associated in the handling of the original 
project. The enlargement program was 
handled entirely by Robert & Co., Inc., 
E. W. Connell being resident engineer 
and in direct charge of construction. 


New Knitting Mills and Enlargements 


In the South 


Two New Plants in North Carolina and 
Important Enlargement in Georgia 


WO years after locating in Char- 

lotte in a leased building, the 

Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., makers 
of Hudson peak heel hose, undertook 
the construction of a complete new 
plant. The site is on North Brevard 
Street, on a street car line and extends 
through an entire city block. 

The first unit of the new plant com- 
ptises a two-story brick and steel-frame 
building, 108 ft. wide, fronting on the 
principal street with an exterior en- 
trance and stair tower. Four 28-ft. 
bays closed by a temporary end at the 
rear make up the length of the build- 
ing. The first story is occupied by full- 
fashioned knitting machines, arranged 
four in each bay and two lines abreast, 
with a wide aisle down the center. A 
maple working floor was laid over a 
waterproofed concrete slab on _ the 
ground. 

In the second story are found the 
offices.and a large lunch and recreation 
room which extends across the front of 
the building. The balance of the second 
floor is occupied by all other finishing 
operations with the exception of dyeing. 
Shipments are made up on this floor 
and handled by a freight elevator to 
trucks in the driveway below. A large 
monitor and high second story provide 
good daylight for the finishing opera- 
tions. 

A dyehouse parallels the main build- 
ing and is separated from it by a con- 
crete driveway through the property. 
The rotary dyeing machines are set 
over a shallow concrete drainage pit. A 
vapor absorption heating system was in- 
stalled, consisting of a unit heater with 
automatically controlled fresh air intake. 
A small laboratory and color matching 
room was built at the end of the dye- 
house. 

The boiler plant adjoins the dyehouse 


*Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. C 


By J. M. Livermore* 


and consists of one 125 H.P. return 
tubular boiler with space for a second 
boiler in the future. A concrete coal 
pocket with a capacity of one carload 
was built at the rear of the boiler 
room. The building is heated through- 
out with ceiling-mounted unit heaters 
manually controlled. A small silk 
vault and conditioning room adjoins the 
main building at the rear. All toilet 
rooms are located in a large well- 
ventilated tower on the opposite side of 
the building from the freight elevator. 
All departments have been provided 
with a good intensity of electric light- 
ing for bright work. T. C. Thompson 
& Bros., of Charlotte, N. C., were the 
general contractors. 


Bossong Hosiery Mills 


Ashboro, N. C., was finally selected 
by Bossong Hosiery Mills as the loca- 
tion for the first unit of their new 
southern full-fashioned hosiery plant, 
principally on account of favorable 


labor conditions and the existence of a 
silk throwing plant in the same 
vicinity. The site contains several 
acres and is on a paved state highway 
in the city limits. A railroad siding 
from the Southern Railroad will be built 
later. 

The new plant consists of a one-story, 
steel frame, saw-tooth roof building 
with a width of 137 ft. to accommodate 
three 20-section full-fashioned knitting 
machines abreast. The building is 
divided into 14-foot bays lengthwise 
and the present unit comprises six bays 
with a temporary end for future growth. 
Adjoining the main building is a wing 
30 ft. in width occupied by the dyehouse, 
laboratory, and boiler room. Ample 


toilet facilities were provided at the side 
of the main building. 

The office is temporarily located in 
one corner of the main building, but may 
be removed to a separate building as 
space required for knitting machines 
increases. 


The entire plant is equipped 





New Plant of Hudson Silk Hosiery Co. 
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“Hard 


Maple Floors Throughout” 


THE GREENWICH MILLS, East Greenwich, R. J. 


Your retail lumber dealer can furnish 
MF MA Maple, Beech or Birch flooring, or 
he can get itfor you. Members of the Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers Association are: 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc Cadillac, Mich. 
Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 
Flanner Company Blackwell, Wis. 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. Mellen, Wis. 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis 


Indiana Flooring Company, New York, N. Y. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich 
Mitchell Brothers Company, Cadillac, Mich 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co 
Grand Rapids, Mich 


North Branch Flooring Co. Chicago, Ill 
Northwestern Cooperage 
& Lumber Company Gladstone, Mich 


Osgood & Blodgett Mfg. Co. St. Paul, Minn 
Oval Wood Dish Corporation 

Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 


Soo Lumber Company Glidden, Wis 
Stephenson, I. Co. Trustees Wells, Mich 
Ward Brothers Big Rapids, Mich 


Wells, J. W. Lumber Company 
Menominee, Mich 


Floor with Maple 


Plant of The Greenwich Mills, 
East Greenwich, Rhode Island 
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The letters MF MA op Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify 
that the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple 
Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members must 
-ttain and maintain the highest standards of manufacture and 
adhere to manufacturing and grading rules which economically 
conserve these remarkable woods. This trade-mark is 

for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use MFMA 


“With the exception of our yarn 
storage basement, dye house, and 
boiler house, all our floors are 
surfaced with Northern Hard 
Maple. 


“We find maple floors easy to 
clean, free from splinters and en- 
tirely satisfactory in the way they 
wear under continuous heavy 
trucking.” 

There is the opinion of an ex- 
ecutive of The Greenwich Mills, 
East Greenwich, Rhode Island 
an opinion which is echoed from 
every side of the textile industry, 
because Hard Maple has met 
every flooring demand. 

Northern Hard Maple is su- 
premely hard, tight-grained, 
tough-fibred. It will not splinter 


or sliver. It will not become 
ridged os uneven. Neither rolling 
trucks or scraping feet can mar 


- its unique smoothness. Maple ac- 


tually outwears stone! It is re- 
markably easy to keep clean and 
free from lint. 


In addition, Northern Hard 
Maple provides a warm, dry, 
comfortable floor for workers to 
stand on, it keeps them healthy 
and contented, it assures clean- 
liness, and it keeps repair ex- 
penses down to an unbelievable 
minimum. 


Many are the advantages you 
will gain if you floor your mill 
with Northern Hard Maple. You 
can lay it right over your present 
floor. 


Members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association have spent thousands of 

dollars and many years of work to standardize and improve the manufacture and 

grade uniformity of Northern Hard Maple Flooring. Cooperate with them by insisting 

that the M F MA trade mark is on the flooring you buy. You will benefit both your- 
self and the Maple Flooring Industry. 


MaprLe FLroorinG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1782 McCormick Building, Chicago 
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with automatic sprinklers and is heated 
by ceiling type unit heaters thermo- 
statically controlled to maintain a uni- 
form temperature. 

The boiler plant is temporarily 
located in the end of the dyehouse build- 
ing and the equipment can readily be 
moved to a permanent boiler house as 
the plant expands. 

The Bossong Hosiery Mills are 
making a fine-gauge hose which is be- 


ing marketed by their own sales 
organization in New York. J. R. 


Owens, of Greensboro, N. C., was the 
general contractor for the new plant. 


Westcott Hosiery Mills 


During the past year, the Westcott 
Hosiery Mills considerably enlarged 
their production facilities at Dalton, Ga., 
by the construction of a new building 
for knitting, finished goods storage and 
shipping, also a complete new dyehouse, 
and a new boiler plant. The new knit- 
ting building is a two-story, steel mill- 
type structure adjoining the original 
plant and is provided with a temporary 
end for further expansion. It is 75 x 124 
ft., with exterior stair and toilet tower 
and inside freight elevator located at the 
junction of the old and new buildings. 
A monitor extends the length of the sec- 
ond story which, together with the 
ample story height, gives excellent light 
for the knitting department. 

The first story of the new building 
provides for a large amount of finished 
goods storage, with an order-filling and 
shipping department to give prompt 
service to the retail trade. The finish- 
ing operations have been located prin- 
cipally in the old building. 
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View in Knitting Room 


The dyeing equipment, which previ- 
ously occupied one-half of the boarding 
room, has been removed to a new one- 
story dyehouse across a private street 
from the main buildings. The rotary 
dyeing machines are set in shallow con- 


crete pits with provision for open drain-., 


age of cold water. Hot water waste 
will be piped from the machines to a 


heat reclaimer before going to the 
sewer. Dumping the hot waste liquid 


from the machines onto a cold concrete 
floor or pit causes a large amount of 
fog or mist in the dyehouse, and the use 
of a hot water drain line from the ma- 
chines prevents much of this fog and 
saves considerable heat. 


Renfrew Plant of Brandon 


To Make Branded Goods 


Weave Shed and Bleaching, Dyeing, and 
Finishing Plant Built near Greenville 


Greenville, S. C., was built during 

1928, near Travelers’ Rest, S. C., 
nine miles north of Greenville, to man- 
ufacture and finish the well known Ren- 
frew branded line of cotton goods, in- 
cluding “Devonshire” cloth, 32” yarn 
dyed; “Renfrew Standard Damask,” 
58” goods; and “Suntub” fabrics, 
guaranteed fast color converted goods. 
The first two brands will be manufac- 
tured at the plant and the last named 
converted there. 

The plant consists of a weave shed, 
one story, 138 x 282 ft.; a bleachery and 
yarn and cloth dyeing plant, one story 
and basement, 203 x 309 ft.; a power 
house; machine shop; and necessary 
warehouses. Adjoining the plant a vil- 
lage, containing 65 houses for em- 
ployes, has been constructed. 


R Greets plant of Brandon Corp., 





The plant has a most attractive setting 
against a background of the Blue Ridge 
mountains and is only a few miles from 
the cotton mill constructed in 1927 for 
Slater Mfg. Co., at Marietta, S. C. 

Construction work on the Renfrew 
plant started about 14 months ago. J. 
E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., 
were the engineers, and Gallivan Build- 
ing Co., also of Greenville, the general 
contractors. Cox & Hodgens of Green- 
ville handled the contract for the vil- 
lage. R. H. Bouligny, Inc., contracting 
electrical engineers of Charlotte, N. C., 
did the electrical work in the plants and 
the village. Parks-Cramer Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., were the contractors for 
the process piping, heating, and plant 
and village water supply. The plumbing 
was done by Poe Construction Co.. 
Greenville, S. C. Electrical current for 
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of Westcott Hosiery Mills 


The space in the boarding room 
vacated by the dyeing equipment has 
been devoted to additional boarding 
forms. The original boiler room was 
extended and a new 125 H.P. return 
tubular boiler installed. Heating of the 
new manufacturing building ac- 
complished with blower type _ floor- 
mounted unit heaters. The heater in 
the knitting department in the second 
story combined with an automatic 
humidifying element to improve work- 
ing conditions. The Barrett Construc- 
tion Co., Dalton, Ga., was the general 
contractor. Lockwood Greene’  En- 
gineers, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., designed 
and supervised the construction. 


is 


is 


Corporation 


operating most of the equipment and 
lighting the village is purchased from 
the Duke Power Co., the Renfrew 
steam plant being used to generate steam 
for processing and heating and for 
turbine generator unit used to operate 
dyeing equipment. 


Waste Liquor Disposal 


The Renfrew plant has built a mod- 
ern system for the disposal of sewage 
and waste waters from its bleachery 
and dye house. Village wastes and 
plant wastes are led through pipes one 
and one-half miles to the disposal plant, 
where Imhoff tanks take care of the 
sewage and other settling tanks, etc., 
treat the waste dye and bleach liquors. 
Modern equipment for the treatment of 
sewage and the disposal of industrial 
waste waters without contaminating 
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Kreolite Redwood Commercial Type Floors 


Above is shown corner of the warehouse in 
the Interwoven Mills, Inc., Martinsburg, 
W.Va. Kreolite Redwood Block Floors were 
installed on all floors above the ba.ement. 
This mill has a floor area of 21% acres. 


Kreolite Wood Block Floors were chosen to 
provide a clean, dustless, light-reflecting floor, 
one that would be easy under the workmen’s 


The JENNISON-WRIGHT COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 
Branches in All Large Cities 
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feet as well as durable, clean and economical. 
Kreolite Redwood Floors are particularly suit- 
able for the finer industries such as Textile 
Mills. They are laid with the tough end grain 
up and wear slowly and evenly. Sold only 
completely laid in place by our experienced 
engineers and carry our guarantee of satis- 
factory service. 














Renfrew Plant, Built During 1928 for the Brandon Corp., Greenville, S. C. 


streams is rarely found in the South, and 
the Renfrew system has created favor- 
able comment. 

The village of the Renfrew plant 
lacks the deadly sameness which char- 
acterizes sO many industrial housing 
projects. Five different types of houses 
for employes were built, and village 
streets were laid off to follow contours. 
The Renfrew village in its partly 
wooded site is unusually attractive as a 
result of carefully planning its layout 
and the variety of types of houses 
erected for employes. 

The engineers designed for the Ren- 
frew village galvanized steel poles to 
carry street lighting lines and “white 
way” lighting fixtures on streets. These 
poles, 18 ft. over all and set 2 ft. in 
concrete bases, are made of 4” and 3” 
sections of galvanized steel pipe, swaged 
and welded. These specially designed 
poles add to the attractiveness of 
streets. 

The active management of the Ren- 
frew plant will be in the hands of Carl 
T. Tourtellot, general manager; Robert 
Sharpe, superintendent of weaving ; and 
Arthur Ward, superintendent of dyeing 
and finishing. All three men were for- 
merly connected with the Renfrew plant 
at Adams, Mass. 


Weave Shed and Equipment 


The Renfrew weave shed is a brick 
building, with insulated roof and side- 
walls of practically unbroken steel sash, 
all the panes in which are actinic glass 
except the lowest row. Steel beams, 
which carry the roof, are supported by 


cast iron columns. A monitor runs 
practically the entire length of the 
building. Maple floors, treated with 


“Pinesol” floor dressing, have been laid 
over creosoted pine subfloors. “Aero- 
fin” unit heaters, automatically control- 
led by “Sylphon Regitherms” mounted 
on a few of the cast iron columns five 
feet above floor level, have been in- 
stalled to heat the weaving mill. “Glas- 
steel” diffuser fixtures are used to light 
this mill. Humidifiers were installed 
by the Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

All yarn will come to the Renfrew 
weaving mill in long chains. The north- 
ern half of the weave shed contains the 
unwinding, beaming and quilling equip- 
ment. These machines are driven in 
two groups by Westinghouse motors, 
equipped with “Linestarter” switches 
and Link Belt silent chains. The beams 
go from the beamers to the slasher room 
in which there are three slashers, each 
of which has its own steam hood and 


individual exhaust fan. The tempera- 
ture and the level of the size in the size 
boxes are both automatically controlled. 
Air hoists will be used to lift the beams 
on and off the slashers. 

In the weave shed proper there are 
222 looms as follows: 72 C. & K auto- 
matic 42” 4-box cam looms; 24 C. & 
K. automatic 42” 4-box dobby looms ; 82 
Draper automatic 40” Model E looms; 
20 Draper 40” Model K looms with 
dobbies; and 24 C. &.K., automatic 2- 
box 1,200 hook, double lift, single 





Five Types of Houses, Two of Which Are 
Shown, Were Built for Employes 


cylinder jacquard looms. All the looms 
are individually driven by motors, the 
narrow looms with Westinghouse 4-H 
P. motors and the jacquards with Gen- 
eral Electric 1-H. P. motors. Looms 
are equipped with Veeder pick counters. 

The cloth inspection room, located in 
one end of the weaving mill with a view 
to even lighting, will have the usual 
equipment and two special looms for 
making sample patterns of Renfrew 
cloths. 

Lighting various parts of the weave 
room is simplified by locating ‘Bull 
Dog” safety type switches on columns 
at intervals, enabling the overseer or his 
assistants to turn on the lights in 
groups in various sections of the room 
as needed. Beneath the column switches 
are outlets for connecting trouble lights, 
motor driven tools, etc. Over the jac- 
quard looms the lights have been low- 
ered and put closer together to eliminate 
shadows and increase intensity where 
most needed on these fancy goods looms. 


Finishing Building 


The building housing the dyeing, 
bleaching, and finishing equipment is 
larger than the weaving mill, but sim- 
ilar to it in construction. Concrete 
walks connect the building to facilitate 
trucking, etc., between them. The dye- 
ing and finishing plant is lighted with 
Benjamin reflectors containing special 
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glass globes around the lamps to pre- 
vent fumes from acting on the metal. 
York heat-diffusing units, built by 
York Heating & Ventilating Corp., are 
used to heat the building containing the 
dyeing and finishing equipment. 

In the gray room the cloth is singed 
on a Butterworth singer using gasoline 
gas generated by the “20th Century” 
Kemp system. From the singer the 
cloth goes to the washers and then to 
three kiers, built by R. D. Cole Mfg. 
Co., Newnan, Ga., and equipped with 
circulating systems built by Textile- 
Finishing Machinery Co., Providence, 
R. I. The narrow Renfrew fabrics go 
from the bins to the mercerizing range 
and then through the usual processes to 
the tenters, which have around them 
an insulated housing lined with “Tran- 
site Board” and sponge asbestos, man- 
ufactured by Johns-Manville, Inc. The 
goods are then calendered and taken to 
the cloth room, where they are run 
through a Parks & Woolson selvage 
printing machine, inspected, folded, etc. 
Where practicable, all finishing equip- 
ment is driven in range. 

The wide “Renfrew Standard Dam- 
ask” comes from the weave room to 
be starched and tentered. Then these 
wide goods are finished in a Voelker 
press which irons, dries and calenders 
them. The starch box, tenter, press and 
cloth winder are driven in range by a 
variable speed Westinghouse motor. 

In one section of the dyeing and fin- 





For Carrying Street Lighting Lines and 

“White Way” Fixtures in the Village, the 

Engineers Designed Galvanized . Steel 
Poles Set in Concrete Bases 
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OLD OSBORN HOUSE 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Built by slaves a the Revolution. 
Tidewater Red Cypress was used 
throughout 


Built in 1700 by a careful Colonist who 


used Tidewater Red Cypress exclusively GEORGE WASHINGTON HOUSE, Mount Vernon, Virginia 


A number of the original Tidewater Red Cypress 
shingles, laid in 1743, are still in service 





Grown in water, Tidewater Red Cypress resists more durably. Seasoned stocks are always avail- 
water. Easy to work and hard to split, carpen- able. On your request, the Southern Cypress 
ters like to use it. No other wood, according Manufacturers Association, Jacksonville, Florida, 
to government tests, paints more smoothly or will gladly send you an A.1.A. structural data file. 


TIDEWATER ZARED CYPRESS 
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ishing plant equipment has been in- 
stalled to dye yarns for ‘Devonshire 
Cloth.” This equipment consists of a 
Butterworth warp boiling machine, six 
Butterworth warp dyeing machines, and 
a sulphur color Textile-Finishing warp 
dyeing machine. From the dyeing ma- 
chines the yarn goes to a Butterworth 
5-compartment soaper, wet splitter, dry 
cans, and finally is trucked to the un- 
winders in the weaving mill. 

Yarn bleaching equipment is located 
in the same room with the yarn dyeing 
equipment. The bleach liquor, made up 
with liquid chlorine, is mixed in a 
square concrete tank and lifted by a 
brass-lined Goulds centrifugal pump 
through brass pipe to an adjoining cir- 
cular concrete tank, where it is sprayed 


over the yarn. “Seco” valves are em- 
ployed to cut off the bleach liquor. 
Most of the machines in the dyeing and 
finishing plant are individually driven 
by Westinghouse variable speed motors, 
through silent chains or Goodyear 
“Wingfoot” belts. 


Renfrew Power Plant 


The power house of the Renfrew 
plant contains three Hedges-Walsh- 
Weidner 300 H. P. boilers, fired by 
Combustion Engineering Type E stok- 
ers. The balanced draft system of the 
Engineer Co., New York, N. Y., is 
used. Ballard, Sprague & Co., New 
York, N. Y., built the 185 ft. radial 
brick stack. The boiler brick work was 
done by Brooks-Fisher Co., Atlanta. 





The boiler plant was laid out for in- 
stallation in future of a turbine genera- 
tor unit. A Westinghouse 75 KW. tur- 
bine generator will be operated at 
present in the basement under the 
bleaching and finishing plant, the power 
from this set being used to drive the 
dyeing equipment. To give added as- 
surance of the continuous operation of 
the dyehouse equipment, arrangements 
will permit of cutting in on the Duke 
Power Co. lines should generator fail. 

The Renfrew plant made an electric 
welded job of its process piping, elimi- 
nating nearly all joints and gaskets. 
Pipe was furnished by Youngstown 
(O.) Sheet & Tube Co., and welded 
electrically by the contractors, Parks- 
Cramer Co., during construction. 


Industrial Rayon Corp. Building Southern 
Plant in Virginia 


Annual Production of New Unit Will Be 
Five Million Pounds of Viscose Yarn 


land, O., has made excellent progress 

with the construction of its southern 
plant at Covington, Va. It is probable 
that the building of the plant will be 
completed in the late spring of 1929. 
The general contract was let to Fiske- 
Carter Construction Co. on Sept. 6, 
1928, and construction work has been 
proceeding rapidly since that date under 
the supervision of J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, S. C., the engineers who de- 
signed the plant for Industrial Rayon 


Corp. 
Site Carefully Selected 


After months spent in visiting and 
inspecting locations for its southern 
plant, Industrial Rayon Corp. selected 
the Covington site, in the famous Shen- 
andoah region of Virginia. Covington 
is 18 miles from Hot Springs, Va., and 
28 miles from~-White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. The site of the plant is in the 
elevated valley of the Jackson River, a 
branch of the James River, 1,250 ft. 
above sea level. The rugged mountain 
scenery in the surrounding country is 
superb. The new rayon plant is being 
built on the old Rhinehart place about 
three miles from Covington. A village 
to house a part of the employees of the 
rayon plant is being erected on the 
Rhinehart place. The village will con- 
tain about 100 houses. A separate cor- 
poration was organized to take care of 
the housing arrangements. 

On completion, the southern plant of 
Industrial Rayon Corp. will have a 
capacity of over 5,000,000 pounds an- 
nually. Its rayon will be made by the 
viscose process in various deniers and 
filaments and offered to the trade both 
bleached and unbleached. Installation of 
preparatory, spinning, and finishing 


[ised 0, has Rayon Corp., of Cleve- 


equipment will be started as progress on 
construction of the plant permits. 
Aside from the figures on the annual 
productive capacity for rayon, quoted 
above, an idea of the size of the Coving- 
ton plant may be gained from the dimen- 
sions of its principal units which are as 
follows: Pulp storage building, one 
‘story, 48x180 ft.; mass preparation 
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building, five stories, 50x150 ft.; main 
building, one story with sawtooth roof, 
332x727 ft.; power plant, two and three 
stories, 121x131 ft. 


Will Generate Power 


On account of the large amount of 
process steam required in the production 
of rayon, the Covington plant will pro- 





Mass Preparation Building under Construction 
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Where ACIDS Eat Your Floors Away 


eee Industrial Flooring is defi- 
nitely a “made-to-order” flooring. In other 
words, its composition is modified to suit particular 
requirements of service. When used in laboratories 
and plants making dyes, batteries or other products 
whose manufacture involves the handling of chem- 
icals, our Engineering Department is prepared to 
make a survey of your plant and recommend the 
right floor—highly resistant to chemical action— 
that will give you the most economical service for 
your conditions. 


Such chemical resistance is obtained in Johns- 
Manville Flooring without sacrificing other advan- 
tages. This flooring is unusually tough and durable, 


— 


\ 


\ 


-INDUSTRIAL FLOORING 


but if it should be damaged by some severe shock, 
repairs can be quickly and easily made. Johns- 
Manville Industrial Flooring will not crack nor 
warp under normal temperature changes. Its resil- 
iency and sanitary advantages contribute to the 
efficiency and health of the workers. Especially im- 
portant where chemicals are handled is its anti-slip 
surface which is effective in preventing accident. 


We have compiled a record showing the ratings 
of the leading floorings on the 12 important points 
of flooring value. This record contains conclusive 
information and should be in the hands of every 
executive specifying flooring. The coupon will 
bring it to you. 


JOHNS MANVILLE 


CORPORATION 





JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco Toronto 


Johns -Manville = 


{Branches in all large cities} 


Please send mea copy of your Industrial Flooring record. 


Company 


Address 
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A Section of the Covington Plant of Industrial Rayon Corporation as It Appeared in December: 


duce its power more or less as a by- 
product, employing a steam turbine gen- 
erator unit from which the process 
steam will be extracted. Pulverized 
coal will be burned under its battery of 
high pressure boilers. The power house 
is a brick and steel structure, with ex- 
terior faced with tapestry brick and in- 
terior lined with salt glazed brick. It 
will have a radial brick stack. 

The five-story mass preparation build- 
ing is being constructed of reinforced 
concrete with steel sidewall sash and 
face brick exterior wall panels. The 
concrete roof of this building will be of 
slab type concrete. 

The single story main building, con- 
taining 231,400 sq.ft. of floor space, is 
a brick and steel structure with face 
brick in exterior wall panels between 
steel sidewall sash. The interior walls 
of the main building will be lined with 
white enameled brick which will reflect 
light and is impervious to moisture. The 
sawtooth roof over the main building 
is insulated with Celotex and supported 
by steel H columns. 

The main building contains 28 bays, 
and its two principal divisions are the 
spinning room and textile department, 
the latter including winding, twisting 
and inspection. Due to the chemical 
processes employed in the spinning 
room, a two-inch mastic top floor will 
be laid on a concrete base floor. The 
floor in the textile department will be 
typical of that in many other textile 
mills, i.e., maple top floor over three- 
inch vacuum creosoted pine on a tar 
concrete base. 

About 1,800 tons of steel, 100,000 
bags of cement, 4,000,000 brick and 
1,500,000 board feet of pine lumber and 
timber will be used in the construction 
of the Covington plant of Industria: 
Rayon Corp. Contractors had 750 men 
employed on the job. 

The general contractors are building 
for Industrial Rayon Corp. a filtration 
plant with a daily capacity of 3,000,000 
gallons of water from Jackson River. 

Officers ot the Industrial Rayon Corp. 
are Hiram S. Rivitz, president; D. S. 
Mallory, treasurer; and F. C. Nieder- 
hauser, vice-president and general man- 
ager. Principal sub-contractors and 
firms supplying construction materials 
include the following: 

Heating, humidifying, and ventilating 


Part of Village Shown in Right Background 


—Carrier 
ark, N. J. 
Structural steel and its erection—Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va. 
Plumbing—Edens & Moon, Green- 
ville, S. C. 
Roofing and sheet metal work—J. A. 
Piper Roofing Co., Greenville, S. C. 


Engineering New- 
Ss z 


Corp., 





Steel Frame for Power House 


Insulation material—Celotex Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Creosoted sub-flooring — Taylor-Col- 
quitt Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Terra cotta trim—Atlanta 
Terra Cotta Co. 

Cement—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 

Salt glazed brick—Stark Brick Co., 
Canton, Ohio. 

Face brick—Locker & 
gow, Va. 


( Ga.) 


Co., Glas- 


White enameled brick — American 
Enamel Brick & Tile Co. New 
York. N. ¥-. 


Common 
Brick Co. 

Maple top flooring—Hudson & Rigby, 
Greenville, S. C., and Bright-Brooks 
Lumber Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Steel sash, doors and skylights—David 
Lupton’s Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lime—Eagle Rock (Va.) Lime Co. 

Filter plant equipment—Roberts Fil- 
ter Mfg. Co., Darby, Pa. 

Tile and marble—Campbell Tile & 
Mantel Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Lumber and timber (untreated pine) 
—C. G. Hull Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., 
and Standard Lumber Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Cast iron pipe and fittings—Grinnell 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Mastic floor—Ralph V. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Reinforcing steel—Kalman Steel Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


brick—Covington 


(Va.) 





Rulon, Inc., 





New Carpet Yarn Mill 


Four-Story Building for Scouring, 
Carding, and Spinning 

The Firth Carpet Co., Firthcliffe, 

N. Y., is erecting a new four-story mill 

which is to be equipped as a complete 

spinning mill for carpet yarns. The 





New Yarn Mill for Firth Carpet Co. \ 
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Wolmanized 
Roof Planks 


You avoid 


ripping up 
expense, too! 










Write us about your 
roof decay problems. 
We can help you. 


American Wolmanized 
Lumber Company 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER 
RESISTS DECAY 
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nachinery arrangement consists of wool 
scouring and drying on the first floor; 
spinning, twisting, and weaving on the 
second and third floors; and carding 
and wool bins on the fourth floor. 
General illumination is to be used 
throughout this mill and it is arranged 
for the proper lighting for the various 
departments. A low-pressure vacuum 





heating system is installed in the build- 
ing and steam for both heating and 
process*work is supplied from the exist- 
ing central power plant at the mill. 

The building is of brick and steel, 
with steel sash throughout. Limestone 
has been used for the sills, coping, and 
other trim, and a clock tower will be 
installed with illuminated dials. An 


electric freight elevator will serve all 
floors. 

The plans were made and construc- 
tion supervised by Lockwood Greene 


Engineers, Inc. The general contractor 
on the work is John J. Turner & Sons, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. The freight elevator 
was installed by the Hauser Elevator 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


New Rayon Department of National Yarn & 
Processing Co. Now in Operation 


Latest Step in Company’s Progress Marks 
Development of Complete Yarn Processing Plant 


HE latest step in the development 
of the National Yarn & Processing 
Co., Rossville, Ga., has been the 
completion of a plant for the converting 
of rayon yarns for use by the hosiery, 
underwear and weaving trades. This 
plant, the first of its kind in the Chatta- 
nooga district, is now in full operation. 
It is equipped to handle the bleaching, 
dyeing and finishing of all types of 
rayon and has a capacity of approxi- 
mately 20,000 lbs. per week. No com- 
mission work will be done, all rayon 
yarn processed in the plant being sold 
under the company’s own trademark. 
This development marks the rounding 
out of a practically complete yarn 
processing plant since the company’s 
operations now include warp yarn mer- 
cerizing, single yarn mercerizing, cot- 
ton yarn bleaching, package dyeing, 
warp dyeing, and rayon yarn conversion. 
In addition to its capacity of 20,000 Ibs. 
per week of rayon yarns, it has an out- 
put of 100,000 lbs. a week in its warp 
mercerizing department, 15,000 Ibs. a 
week in the single yarn mercerizing de- 
partment, and a capacity of 75,000 Ibs. 
of dyed yarns. 


By Douglas G. Woolf 





View in Package Dyeing Departmen: 


To accommodate the new department, 
the company has erected a brick mill 
construction building, 100x60 ft., two 
stories in height, the second floor being 
of daylight construction. This building 
adjoins the main plant of the company. 
All package dyeing of both cotton and 
rayon yarns will be concentrated on the 
first floor of this new building. The 





Building Erected for Rayon Department of National Yarn & Processing Co. 
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second floor will be devoted to finish- 
ing. Rayon winding will be accommo- 
dated on the top floor of the main wind- 
ing building of the plant. 

New equipment installed includes 30 
spooling machines and 8 winders. The 
rayon will be put up on both bottle bob- 
bins and cones. The company followed 
its usual careful practice of putting vari- 
ous machines on test for a trial period 
before definitely deciding on final in- 
stallations. Mark K. Wilson, of Chatta- 
nooga, acted as general contractor for 
the new construction, with John Hill, 
of Atlanta, Ga., the engineer in charge 
of the work. 

On the personnel side, the company 
has secured the services of Robert D. 
Sloan, formerly with the Dyestuffs De- 
partment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., who is superintendent of the 
rayon department and of all dyeing and 
finishing of both cotton and rayon yarns. 
Mr. Sloan acts as chief chemist for the 
National Yarn & Processing Co. 


Background of Company 
Organized in the spring of 1925, the 
National Yarn & Processing Co. started 


operation in its new plant in the fall of 
that year. It completed its dyeing and 
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Shanghai Cotton Manufacturing Co., Mill No. 4, 
Shanghai, China. Celotex is used here to stop 
ceiling condensation and shut out summer heat. 


elotex Roof Insulation Board 


prevents ceiling condensation 
reduces fuel waste 
shuts out summer heat 


EXTILE manufacturers through- 

out the country have discovered a 
valuable material for their mills in 
Celotex Roof Insulation Board. 


This remarkable board prevents con- 
densation, or “ceiling sweating,” and 
thus helps to prevent deterioration of 
roof structures, protects materials and 
equipment from damage and creates 
more healthy working conditions. 

Celotex also shuts out intense sun 
heat in summer and reduces fuel waste 
during cold weather. 

And it is the preferred 
material for insulating 
tenter machine enclosures 
because its application cost 


is small and its low heat conductivity 
means high operating efficiency. 


Under a load of 720 pounds per 
square foot, Celotex Roof Insulation 
Board compresses less than 1144 %. This 
firmness protects finished roof surfaces 
from damage by roof traffic. 


Write us for the most recent technical 
data on Celotex for textile mills. Our 
engineers will gladly cooperate with 
you in solving roof insulation problems. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


i Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
re word 


CELOTEX 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trade oe of and indicates 
manufacture by - 
The Celotex Company In Canada: 
Chicago, Illinois 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses ) 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 


Alexander Murray & Co.. Ltd.. Montreal 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


ROOF INSULATION 
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leaching department in the winter of 
1926. The next important step was the 
entrance into the single yarn merceriz- 
ing field in the summer of 1927. Its 
growth has been steady and healthy and 
the plant has been operating 24 hours 
a day since Jan. 1, 1927. 

In addition to developing its produc- 
tive facilities, the company has concen- 
trated intensively on the building up of 
an efficient sales organization for both 
home and foreign outlets. It is repre- 
sented in New York by the Manley- 
Johnson Corp.; in Philadelphia by 
Stewart McConaghy; in Reading, Pa., 
by Edward Schultz; in Chicago by 


~ 


M. A. Henderson; in Charlotte, N. C., 


by Crosby & Thomas. Its sales or- 
ganization also handles the product of 
other mills including Sauquoit Spinning 
Co., of Gadsden, Ala., and the Bradley 
Mfg. Co., of Columbus, Ga., the latter 
for the southern territory. On the ex- 
port end the company maintains its own 
selling organization in foreign fields 
including Brazil and Mexico. It sells 
through agents in Australia. 

The expansion program since its or- 
ganization includes the erection of a 
building housing a cafeteria and _ first- 
aid department; the acquisition of -15 
additional acres of land, making a total 
site of about 30 acres; the installation 
of a testing department which is now 





being expanded to include knitting ma- 
chines for testing of its rayon yarns; 
the erection of a new addition on one 
end of the main plant building for pack- 
ing and shipping; and the equipment of 
a dye laboratory for shade matching, 
etc., which includes all types of dyeing 
machines for test purposes. In addi- 
tion, the company has concentrated its 
boiler house, water softening equipment, 
caustic recovering installation, acid mix- 
ing equipment, etc., all in one building. 
The officers of the National Yarn & 
Processing Co. include: T. H. Mc- 
Kinney, president; S. L. Probasco and 
Dr. Guy King, vice-presidents; Tom 
Moore, treas.; and F. H. Harris, sec. 


Rollins Hosiery Mills Build Third Major 
Addition in Two Years 


Increase Knitting, Dyeing, Finishing, Box Making, 
and Shipping Departments 


O MEET the constantly increas- 
ing demand for their full-fash- 
ioned hosiery lines, the Rollins 
Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, Iowa, have 
made a further enlargement, which is 
the third in the last two years. The 
latest addition, which has just been com- 
pleted, is a one-story building measuring 
109 x 162 ft. 

The structure is of steel with a 
poured gypsum roof, this material being 
used because of the insulating value of 
gypsum both in winter and in summer. 
Its exterior walls are of solid brick, ex- 
cept the west wall, which is considered 
a temporary tile partition until another 
addition will be added. 

In designing this bpilding, Proudfoot, 
Rawson & Souers, architects-engineers, 
of Des Moines, paid particular attention 
to the building fatcors upon .which uni- 
formity in the production of hosiery 
depends; that is, light temperature and 
atmosphere, and the absence of vibra- 





tion. Ample daylight is admitted 
through steel windows, which comprise 
most of the north wall, and through six 
sawtooth skylights which compose prac- 
tically all of the ceiling. 

The skylights have hand-controlled 
ventilators, but the ventilation, as will 
be described later, is for the most part 
provided by other means. The back 
side of the skylights is covered with a 
smooth composition roofing painted 
with aluminum bronze, a highly reflect- 
ing surface which considerably increases 
the light on the floor. There are no 
windows in the south or west walis, all 
the light being admitted from the north. 
This company finds it necessary to have 
almost as much night production as day 
production, so particular attention was 
paid to the artificial lighting installa- 
tion. Cooper-Hewitt mercury-vapor 
lamps are provided, and give excellent 
illumination for the night work. 

A constant temperature of 80° F. is 


maintained by means of unit heaters 
hung from the roof. These heaters are 
controlled by a temperature regulation 
system. Inasmuch as the needles on 
the knitting machines operate on a steel 
shaft some 40 ft. long, a rigid adherence 
to the 80° temperature must be main- 
tained. 

For the comfort and efficiency of the 
employees, as well as to maintain a uni- 
form condition of the materials, the air 
in the mill is constantly changed. This 
is effected by means of three electric 
roof ventilators which force the stale 
air out of the room. Fresh air is ad- 
mitted by means of a system of fresh-air 
intakes to supplant the air which has 
been exhausted. At various points 


throughout the room automatic valve in- 
takes are provided. These are so ad- 
justed as to admit fresh air but to pre- 
vent any back draft of stale or heated 
air. 

There is no vibration in the building 





Latest Addition to Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, lowa 
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Just ima 
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: this were your plant, pictured above, 
and stout long overhead rails of 
steel linked one department with an- 
other for quick, smooth, economical 
transportation of materials and finished 
product, just imagine the savings in 
labor, time, and resulting costs. 
With this picture of posszble savings 
in your mind, take the step that will 
bring the realization of actual savings. 
Install the Super-Track System, with 
its complete provision for every over- 
head transportation requirement— 


The Louden Machinery Co., 


Boston Cincinnati 
Buffalo Cleveland 
Chicago Detroit 


SuperlrackiSy: 
in your mill... 


LOUD 


ndustrial Monorail Systems 















e the 
this 







switches, cross-overs, turn-tables, and 
all essential units. 


Super-Track carries 3,000 lb. loads 
without effort or strain. It seldom re- 
quires any special superstructure, and 
hangers are widely spaced. It provides 
trackage surface for either manually- 
operated or motor-driven Louden trol- 
leys. A Louden engineer will gladly co- 
operate with you in determining the 
extent to which a Super-Track System 
will meet your specific requirements. 
Your interest imposes no obligation, 


1304 West Ave., Fairfield, lowa 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
New York San Francisco 
Philadelphia St. Louis 
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because the knitting machines are set 
independently on a concrete foundation 
which was poured on the ground. The 
floor between the machines and in the 
aisles is of maple. This flooring was 
laid upon 2-in. creosoted plank, which 
in turn was set on a l-in. coat of tar 
concrete, this last having been spread 
over a 5-in. fill of waterproofed and 
reinforced concrete on the ground. 


Equipment Increase 


The new plant, in which the installa- 
tion of new machinery is rapidly going 
forward, represents the third major 
addition to be built by the Rollins 
Hosiery Mills during the last two years. 
It will house 36 of the largest and most 
modern full-fashioned knitting machines. 
Each machine knits 24 stocking fabrics 
simultaneously, with such precision to 
the fashioning process that the resulting 
hosiery shows an unusual smoothness of 
texture, fit, and general effect in ap- 
pearance. 

Men have been training for months 
in preparation for the operation of this 
important new addition. With its open- 
ing, the mills will increase production 
in full-fashioned hosiery by two million 
pairs annually. This output will be 
about equally divided between service 
weights and chiffons. 

The opening of new territories in 
trans-oceanic countries, as well as in- 
creasing domestic distribution, has 
necessitated the improving and enlarg- 
ing of their manufacturing facilities. 
Naturally enough, this increase in full- 
fashioned manufacture has called for a 
similar increase in production in the 
dyeing, boarding, inspecting, box mak- 
ing, printing, and shipping departments. 

The new full-fashioned plant is repre- 
sentative of the ideals for quality which 
marked the founding of the Rollins 
Hosiery Mills by Henry M. Rollins, 
back in 1893. Today his two sons, H. 
T. Rollins, president, and R. E. Rollins, 
treasurer, are carrying on these same 
standards of quality which have won 





for Rollins an enviable position in the 
hosiery world. 

The concern now has the distinction 
of being the largest manufacturer of 
hosiery west of the Mississippi River, 
and the equal of many eastern mills. 


H. T. Rollins was active in connection 
with the designing and construction of 
this latest addition, many of the features 
incorporated being the result of his ex- 
perience in planning other manufactur- 
ing buildings. 


Mill Construction Report 


(Continued from page 391) 


dicative of generally improving indus- 
trial conditions. In the field of enlarge- 
ments and improvements, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina stand first with 
21 each, followed by Georgia with 15 
and Alabama with 12. The total num- 
ber of additions, etc., in 1928, which 
is 116, is opposed to a total for 1927 of 
142. But taken in conjunction with the 
new mill construction it is seen that 
activity in the cotton field has not 
slackened. The largest southern mill 
construction project is of course the 
Alabama Mills Co., with headquarters 
at Birmingham, and ten mills con- 
structed at Aliceville, Clanton, Dade- 
ville, Fayette, Greenville, Haleyville, 
Jasper, Russellville, Wetumpka and 
Winfield, Ala. 

Other noteworthy activities are: 
Saratoga-Victory Mills, new plants, at 
Albertville and Guntersville, Ala.; 
Strowd Holcombe Cotton Mills, Inc., 
build addition and increase spindleage 
from 8,300 to 30,000, looms proportion- 
ately; Bemis Bros. Bag Co., new plant 
at Talladega; International Shoe Co., 
12,500 spindle mill at Malvern, Ark.: 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills, add 250 
new looms; California Cordage Co., 
builds addition and adds 2,132 spindles ; 
Lafayette (Ga.) Cotton Mills, increase 
output one-third; Royston (Ga.) Spin- 
ning Mills, new 6,000 spindle plant 
under construction; Southern Brighton 
Mills build new weave shed, warehouse 
and mill cottages and transfer equip- 
ment to Shannon, Ga., from Passaic, 
N. J., plant; Edwards Mfg. Co., Au- 





A Full-Fashioned Knitting Room at Rollins Hosiery Mills 
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gusta, Me., replaces 200 looms with new 
machinery; Border City Mfg. Co., Fall 
River, Mass., adds 240 looms and Union 
Cotton Mfg. Co., 225 looms; Page Mfg. 
Co., New Bedford, Mass., installs 16,000 
frame spindles to replace mule spindles ; 
Pennsylvania Textile Mills, Central 
Falls, N. C., build new weave room and 
move looms from Clifton, N. J.; Spen- 
cer Corp., Spindale, N. C., builds addi- 
tion to house 200 looms; Beacon Mfg. 
Co., Swannanoa, N. C., increases ca- 
pacity of plant 50 per cent; Hart Cotton 
Mills, Inc., Tarboro, N. C., erect build- 
ing and add 244 looms and 3,312 
spindles; Stowe Thread Co., Belmont, 
N. C., builds 6,500 spindle mill; Wis- 
sahickon Plush Mills, Philadelphia, build 
branch mill at Greenville, N. C.; Royle 
& Pilkington Co., Mt. Holly, N. J., 
moves to new mill at Hazlewood, N. C.; 
Appleton Mfg. Co., completes plant at 
Anderson, S. C., and moves machinery 
from Lowell, Mass.; La France Textile 
Industries, Frankford, Pa., purchase 
Pendleton Mfg. Co. at Autun, S. C., and 
build weave shed and dyehouse; Norris 
Cotton Mills Co., Catechee, S. C., in 
stalls 8,640 spindles; Clinton (S. C.) 
Mills purchase 11,000 spindles; Joanna 
Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C., build ad- 
dition and equip with 50,000 spindles; 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea Path, S. C., 
completes addition and installs 11,040 
spindles; Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C., build addition to accommodate 600 
looms; Airiel Mill, Easley, S. C., 20,000 
spindle mill under construction; Rock- 
bridge Textile Co., Goshen, Va., plants 
under construction at Augusta Springs, 
Craigsville and Goshen. 


New Wool Mills 


There were 12 new wool mills during 
1928 as against 10 in 1927; while the 
number of enlargements and improve- 
ments totals 75. New mills are located 
in five States—Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia— 
and two in Canada. Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Pennsylvania lead 
with enlargements and improvements to 
plants with 18, 12 and 10 respectively. 
Activity in the wool field is sprinkled 
throughout 13 other States. 

Outstanding construction in the wool 
field is as follows :H.T. Hayward, Frank- 
lin, Mass., builds weaving and spinning 
unit and addition to picker building; 
Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co. builds 
picker building and warehouse; Maine 
Spinning Co., Skowhegan, Me., installs 
2,064 spindles; Marshall Field Mills 
Corp., Leaksville, N. C., builds two addi- 
tions and warehouse; Lima (Ohio) 
Woolen Mills Co., builds addition and 
installs 630 spindles; Arthur G. Jones 
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Measure 
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for every plant 


HE elevation of your water 

storage above the top of 
your buildings is a good meas- 
ure of the safety you enjoy 
against bad fires. Assuming 
that this elevated water supply 
is connected to a suitable 
sprinkler system, it is a never- 
failing protection. It is not 
dependent on any human fac- 
tor or any pumping equipment. 
The battle with fire is won or 
lost in the first few minutes. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE 


New York.3125 Hudson Terminal Bldg. 


Atlanta.............1075 Healey Bldg. 
Cleveland......2203 Union Trust Bldg. 
Chicago.........2112 Old Colony Bldg. 


Whenever such a crisis arises 
an elevated water storage 
stands ready to quench the 
flames with an ample flood of 
water. 


This safety measure pays for 
itself in insurance savings. The 
added security is clear gain. 
Consult your insurance broker 
or let us give you cost esti- 
mates. Address our nearest 
office. 


AND IRON WORKS 


SOMROINTG 6 os tice 1524 Lafayette Bldg. 
Philadelphia.......1604 Jefferson Bldg. 
OS oon oesae8 3328 Magnolia Bldg. 


San Francisco.... ..... Rialto Bldg. 
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Woolen Mills Corp., Winchester, Va., 
builds addition and adds machinery; 
Oriental Textiles Co., Ltd., Oshawa, 
Ont., Canada, erects two new buildings 
and increases machinery; Utah Woolen 
Mills Blanket Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
builds new mill and warehouse; British 
Columbia Worsted Mills, Ltd., Victoria, 
B. C., Canada, builds new mill and 
transfers machinery from England. 


New Knitting Mills 


There is a slight increase, from 70 to 
78, in the number of new knitting mills 
this year. North Carolina and Pennsyl- 
vania share honors again with 24 and 
16 respectively. Tennessee and New 
Jersey each have seven, Georgia has six, 
Canada, four. The preponderance of 
construction as before is in the full 
fashioned field. Out of 139 enlarge- 
ments and improvements, Pennsylvania 
leads with 52, paralleling the data for 
1927. North Carolina has the next 
large total, 22, while Canada comes 
third with 13. 

Particularly outstanding achievements 
during 1928 are: Stevenson ( Ala.) 
Hosiery Mills, build new mill, equip 
with 200 machines; Richmond Hosiery 
Mills, Rossville, Ga., build new full 
fashioned unit; National Silk Hosiery 
Mills, Indianapolis, Ind., build new mill 
for full fashioned hosiery; Onlibest 
Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., build 
branch plant at Berlin, N. J.; Wiscasset 
Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C., builds new 
unit; May Hosiery Mill, Inc., Burling- 
ton, N. C., builds new unit; Juvenile 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., Greensboro, N. C., 
complete plant started last year; Tulip 
Hosiery Co., Frankford, Pa., builds 
mill; Colonial Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Mohnton, Pa., build second unit; Chil- 
howee Mills Co., Athens, Tenn., merges 
with Fashion Mill, adds full fashioned 
— to line and builds new plant ; 

Eagle — Mills, Milwaukee, Wis.., 
new plant; Landers, Ltd., Guelph, Ont.. 


Canada, complete first unit of 5-unit 
plant; Utica Knitting Co., Anniston, 
Ala., builds two buildings ; C. T. Hough- 


= & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, build mill at 

Carbondale; Ill.; Revere Knitting Mills, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., have mill under 
construction at Riverside. N. J.; Char- 
lotte (N. C.) Knitting Co. purchases 
machinery of Regina Silk Hosiery Co, 
Philadelphia; Adams-Millis Corp., High 
Point, N. C., builds mill to accomodate 
100 full fashioned machines; West Knit- 
ting Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., builds mill 
at Wadesboro, N. C., and moves; Ajax 
Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, Pa.. build 
mill at Phoenixville; Weinerth Knitting 
& Machine Co., Inc., Reading, Pa., build 
addition and install 52 new machines: 
Dyersburg (Tenn.) Cotton Products 
Co., builds new mill and moves machin- 
erv from 6 northern plants; J. R. 
Moodie & Son, Ltd.. Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada, build new mill. 


New Silk Mills 


There was a large increase in the 
number of new silk mills during 1928. 
Last year the total was 19, whereas this 
vear it has risen to 29. New Jersey 
leads in 1928 with seven new silk mills. 


Pennsylvania, which was first last year, 
follows, as do North Carolina and Ten- 
essee, with four new mills, Virginia has 
three, while the other seven States have 
one each. The total number of enlarge- 
ments and improvements is practically 
the same as 1927, with Pennsylvania 
away in the lead with 15; no other State 
having over four. 

Particularly notable achievements in 
the construction field during the year 
are as follows: Oxford (N. C.) Silk 
Yarns Co., a subsidiary of Southern Silk 
Yarns Corp., builds mill and equips; R. 
K. Laros Silk Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
builds 3-story unit and installs 15,000 
spindles; Velvet Textile Corp., West 
Haven, Conn., constructs addition to be 
equipped with 24 looms; Gagner Mfg. 
Co., Adams, Mass., builds new mill at 
Statesville, N. C., and moves equipment ; 
Margolin & Baten, Athens, Pa., build 
addition; Paulton Silk Corp., Paterson, 
N. J., builds mill at Berwick, Pa., and 
moves; Zollinger & Schroth, Inc., 
Emaus, Pa., build addition and install 
121 additional looms; Riverside Silk 
Mills, Galt, Ont., Canada, build 3-story 
addition. 

New Rayon Plants 


As was to be expected, the number of 
new rayon plants this year is almost 
double that of 1927. The total is eight, 
with Virginia leading with three new 
mills. Georgia, Massachusets, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island and Pennsyl- 
vania each have one new rayon plant. 
Enlargements and improvements to five 
existing plants are recorded. 

The following are ‘especially 
worthy: American Chatillon Corp., 
Rome, Ga., new mill now under con- 
struction; American Enka Corp., Ashe- 
ville, N. C., the Industrial Rayon Corp., 
Covington, Va., and the Du Pont Rayon 


note- 





Co.’s Richmond and 
also under construc- 
Celanese Corp. of America, Am- 
builds 2 additions; Viscose 
Lewiston, Pa., builds new unit; 
Corp., Elizabeth- 
completes second unit. 


Miscellaneous Mills 


new 


plants at 
Waynesboro, Va., 
tion; 
celle, Md., 
Co., 
American Bemberg 


town, Tenn., 


There are 36 new miscellaneous mills 
reported during 1928, of which 23 are 
dyeing, bleaching and finishing plants; 
five are braid; two, bagging and four, 
odd fabric mills; while one is a flax mill 
and one an asbestos plant. Of the 50 
miscellaneous enlargements and im- 
provements, 39 concern dyeing, bleach- 
ing and finishing plants. New Jersey 
heads the list of enlargements and im- 
provements, having 14 items to its 
credit; Pennsylvania is second with 
nine. 

Outstanding accomplishments in this 
field are: Alabama Braid Corp., Gads- 
den, Ala., builds new mill; Little Rock 
(Ark.) Textile Co., rebuilds entire plant 
destroyed by fire; Morgan Dyeing & 
Bleaching Co., Rochelle, Ill., erects new 
building; Slade Products, Inc., Water- 
vliet, N. Y., build brake lining plant; 
Hartsville (S. C.) Print & Dye Works, 
complete second unit; Yarns Corp. of 
America, New York, builds plant at 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Western Cordage 


Co., Orange, Cal., builds addition; Na- 
tional Yarn & Processing Co., Rossville, 


Ga., completes rayon dyeing and finish- 
ing building ; John Blood & Bros., Inc., 


Philadelphia, Pa., add new dyeing ma- 
chinery; Rhode Island Textile Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., builds addition; 


Pioneer Braid Corp., New York builds 
plant at Laurens, S. C., and occupies. 

Following is the detailed report of 
new mills, enlargements and improve- 
ments for the year 1928: 


Detailed Report of New Mills 


New Cotton Mills 


Alabama, Albertville. Saratoga-Victory 
branch of American Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
F. H. Filley, president: under construction 
16,000 spindle mill to be equipped with 540 
broad looms and 40 cards. 

Birmingham. Alabama Mills Co.; organizes 
with $7,200,000 capital; Crawford Johnson, 
president: begins construction of 10 cotton mills 
at Aliceville, Clanton, Dadeville, Fayette, 
Greenville, Haleyville, Jasper. Russellville, 
Wetumpka and Winfield. Each mill to be 
oe. 107 x 249 ft., average of 76,724 sq. 

floor space. Equipment of each mill to be 
16, 000 spindles with complete weaving equip- 
ment, 3,000 looms apiece. All mills to be in 
operation Jan. 15. 100,000 spindles pur- 
chased from Everett Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Guntersville. Saratoga-Victory Mills: building 
plant, duplicate of mill at Albertville. 

Huntsville. Erwin Mfg. Co.; new 1-story, 152 x 
175 ft. yarn mill under construction. 

Scottsboro. Scottsboro Mfg. Co.; builds 2-story. 
60 x 300 ft. mill for manufacture of chenille 
and tufted rugs. Branch of Scottsboro Ho- 
siery Mills; J. C. Jacobs, president. 

Talladega. Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Boston, Mass., 
has southern plant under construction. to be 
in operation in 1929, and consisting of 2-story. 
143 x 638 ft. mill; 1-story, 143 x 650 ft. 
weave shed; 2-story and basement, 81 x 177 
ft. picker building; 1l-story, 28 x 78 ft. dye- 
house; l1-story, 100 x 200 ft. opener and 
waste room, and group of 1-story, 50 x 100 
ft. warehouses. 

Arkansas, Malvern. International Shoe Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; 1-story, 110 x 813 ft. mill to be 
equipped with 12,500 spindles for manufac- 
ture of shoe lining and canvas gloves, begin 
operation Jan. 15. F. C. Rand, president. 

Georgia, Acworth. Elizabeth Bartlett Mills: or- 
ganize with $100,000 common and $15,000 
preferred stock; A. T. Wilde, president and 
treasurer; build 1-story, 40 x 102 ft. 
Jacquard weaving plant and equip with 24 
broad looms. 


Mills; 
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Cornelia. Cornelia Cotton 


Mills, Ine.: organize 
with $75,000 capital: A. W. Stubbs. presi- 
dent: build l-story. 75 x 125 ft. mill and 


equip for manufacture 


of insulating yarns. 
Royston. Royston 


Spinning Mills; organize 
with $100,000 capital; Sam Bowers, presi- 
dent: 1-story, 79 x 304 ft. mill to be equipped 
with 6,000 spindles under construction and to 
be in operation on March 


Massachusetts, Fitchburg. Fitchburg Weaving 
Co.: capital $100,000; Russell B. Lowe, presi- 
dent: rent space from F. H. Sprague Corp.. 
equip with 126 48% in. looms and begin 
operation. 

New Jersey, Mt. Holly. Northampton Textile 
Co.; eapital $25,000: Harold E. Longsdoff, 


president; builds 1-story, 30 x 170 ft. mill 
and begins operation with 24 looms and aux- 
iliary equipment for manufacture of tapestries 
and draperies. 

North Carolina, Belmont. 
750.000 capital: R. L. Stowe, president: 
1-story, 133 x 307 ft. mill under construction; 
to be equipped with 6.500 spindles producing 
40s combed yarns. Expect to begin produc- 
tion about Feb. 15. 

Greenville. Wissahickon Plush Mills. Philadel- 

phia, Pa.: build branch mill at Greenville, 
equip with 20 looms. 
Hazlewood. Royle & Pilkington Co., Mt. Holly, 
N. J.: completes first unit of new mill at 
Hazlewood and moves equipment from Mt. 
Holly. Three units planned. 

Hickory. Hickory Weavers, Inc.; capital $125,- 
000; Geo. E. Bisanar, president; in operation 

in 1-story, 83 x 105 ft. mill equipped with 


Stowe Thread Co.; 


20 looms. . 
Rocky Mount. Rollinson Mills. Ine.: capital 
$200,000: W. H. Rollinson, president and 


treasurer: build 1-story, 140 x 160 ft. mill 
and equip with 32 looms for manufacture of 

cotton plushes. 
Salisbury. Character Products Co.;_C. H. Deal, 
president: begin operations in February in 
plan to build plant in 


Vance Cotton Mills; 
Pawtucket. Tindall Fabrics 


1929. 
Rhode Island. 
incorporates with 1,000 shares no par 


Corp.: 
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Are you having trouble with stains 
or rust marks on your goods? 


FS ¥ STRAINER 


will positively eliminate your troubles 


Stops all foreign matter—Keeps it out of the product 








The most 


Prevents 
efficient damage 
oe to all 
er kinds of 
waten Finishing 

clean Machinery 











Strainer with screen cage removed for cleaning 


HE bugbear in textile plants using water for process work has long been the 

damage done to the product by Scale and Rust from the piping and (where 
the water is not filtered) by Silt and Vegetable Matter in the water. 

THE PRESTO STRAINER is designed to meet this problem by removing 
the causes. 

The old practice—in use for years—of wrapping a cloth around a pipe to strain 
the water is at best a poor “‘makeshift.” Progressive manufacturing demands a 
more modern method—it requires that the best available equipment be used. 
THE PRESTO STRAINER is the latest development! 


Send For Descriptive Circulars 








A An actual photograph of 
Convincing Scale, Rust, and Silt re- 
OBJECT moved from a PRESTO 
LESSON 
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STRAINER) which has 
been installed on the water 
supply line to a dye kettle. 
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MFG. CO. 


34 Salem St. 


Lawrence, Mass. 








common 


leases plant and equips with wide Jacquard 
looms for manufacture of bedspreads, etc. 


stock; R. W. Tindall, president; 


South Carolina, Easley. Airiel Mill; under con- 
struction, 20,000 spindle 2-story, 100 x_ 500 
ft. mill with 50 x 1,000 ft. warehouse; built 
by E. S. McKissick of Alice Mfg. Co. 

Gaffney. Gaffney Mfg. Co.; replacing Mill No. 1 
with new 3-story, 113 x 283 ft. mill; also 
1-story, 40 x 135 ft. slasher room. 

Greenville. *Southern Pile Fabric Co.; southern 
branch of Brooks Bros. Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa.. began last year, now in operation. 

Laurens. M. & J. Mills; capital $25,000; E. G. 
Jesse, president; in operation in 15,000 sq. ft. 


plant. 

Rock Hill. Lund Co., Inc.; capital $600,000 
preferred, $10,000 common; Paul L. Brandt, 
president; Lund Textile Corp., Fisherville, 
Mass., leases 1-story, 36,000 sq. ft. building, 
installs 30 Jacquard looms for manufacture 
of draperies and upholstery fabrics. First 
unit in operation Jan. 1. 

Travelers Rest. *Renfrew Mfg. Co.; plant under 
construction last year begins operation in 
December. 

Texas, San Marcos. San Marcos Cotton Mill, 
Inc.; organize with $500,000 capital; A. L. 
Davis, president; first unit under construction. 

Virginia, Goshen. Rockbridge Textile Co.; Lee 
H. Williamson, president; plants under con- 
struction at Augusta Springs, Craigsville, 
Goshen, to be in operation in spring; plant 
at Hotchkiss to be built during summer; 
total floor space to be 300,000 sq. ft. 

Wisconsin, Janesville. Janesville Cotton Mills 
Co.; capital $150,000; M. L. Harned, presi- 
dent; purchases 3-story, 70 x 100 ft. plant 
and manufactures absorbent cotton, cotton 
batting and felt. 

Canada, St. Johns, Que. Russell Mfg. Co.; 
Middletown, Conn., under construction two 
l-story buildings, area 80,000 sq. ft., to 
operate as branch plant for manufacture of 
automobile brake lining. F. J. Daly, service 
manager of Canadian plant. 


New Wool Mills 


Massachusetts, Athol. J. W. Moulton & Son, 
Inc.: capital 250 shares no par value; John 
W. Moulton, Jr., president; purchase Adams 
Silk Co. mill, install new machinery including 
24 looms and processing machinery. 

Franklin. H. T. Hayward; builds 2-story, 52 x 
68 ft. weaving and spinning unit: also builds 
l-story, 57 x 1384 ft. addition to picker 
building. 

Pennsylvania, East Brady. Fordyce Woolen 
Mills, Inc.; capital $95,000: W. W. Fordyce, 
president: purchase plant of Eastern Woolen 
Mills and operate for manufacture of 
blankets: add 20 looms and finishing ma- 


chinery. 

Red Hill. Red Hill Rug Co.: capital $25,000; 
O. C. Collins. president: lease 4-story, 60 x 
120 ft. building and begin operations with 
40 plain and Jacquard looms for manu- 
facturing chenille rugs. 

Wayne Junction. F. W. Mostertz resigns as 
superintendent of American Pile Fabric Co., 
and starts plant for manufacture of frieze 
at Wayne Ave. and Berkley St., with equip- 
ment of 7 looms. 

Rhode Island, Central Falls. Broughton Wor- 
sted Mills, Inc.: capital $50,000: Harry R. 
Broughton, president and treasurer; lease 
5,000 sq. ft. building, equip with 12 looms. 

Woonsocket. Hillsmont Mill: company acquires 
Hillsmont mill at Guerin Mills, Inc., removes 
old machinery and installs new. 

Utah, Salt Lake City. Utah Woolen Mills 
Blanket Co.: subsidiary of Utah Woolen Mills 
Co.. builds 1-story, 60 x 225 ft. mill, equips 
with 2 sets cards: also 2-story, 50 x 80 ft. 
warehouse. 

Virginia, Bedford. Bedford-Johnson Co.:; erects 
2 buildings to replace mill which was burned; 
l-story, 80 x 232 ft. weave shed: 1- and 
3-story, 84 x 232 ft. spinning mill; 1-story, 
111 x 138 ft. dyehouse. ; 

Castleton. Laurel Woolen Mills, Inc.: capital 
$25,000; Ralph S. Fansler, president; lease 
quarters, install 1 set cards. 6 looms. 

Canada, Victoria. B. C. British Columbia 
Worsted Mills, Ltd.; John Moore, of Bradford, 
Eng., builds 1-story, 101 x 237 ft. mill at 


Victoria and transfers machinery from 
England. 

St. George, Que. St. George Woolen Mills, 
Ltd.: capital $299,000: Edward Lavoix, 


president: builds 60 x 260 ft. mill for manu- 
facture of mackinaws, tweeds. etc. 


New Knitting Mills 


Alabama, Stevenson. Stevenson Hosiery Mills; 
eapital $50,000: C. L. Spivey. president; 
build 1-story, 120 x 120 ft. mill and equip 
with 100 1. n. machines for women’s hosiery 
and 100 1. n. machines for men’s hosiery. 

Arkansas, Little Rock. Pauline Hosiery Mills; 
capital $100,000; C. W. Schimmelpfennig, 
president; lease 1-story, 50 x 85 ft. building 
and equip with 25 circular knitting machines, 
12 sewing machines and dyeing plant. 

California, Inglewood. International Textile 
Corp.: Hermosa Silk Spinning Corn., Hermosa 
Beach, Cal., moves to 1-story, 100 x 100 ft. 
leased building at Inglewood and begins 
operations with 2,000 spindles. 20 circular 
knitting machines. 5 loopers and 2 Smith 
drum dyeing machines. Capital. $100,000; 
David H. Young. president. — 

San Francisco. Roy Smith Knitting Mills; 
build 2-story, 50 x 52 ft. mill and occupy. 





Georgia, Americus. 
tal $45,000; M. C. Dennie, 
2-story, 50 x 155 ft. 
of rayon underwear. 

Columbus. Archer Hosiery Mills: build new 
unit, 2-story, 72 x 138 ft.; 1-story, 36 x 42 
ft. office; 1l-story, 25 x 45 ft, dyehouse. 

LaFayette. Home State Hosiery Mills; capital 
$10,000: Lon Mavity, president; lease 2-story, 
115 x 116 ft. building from Ross Knitting 
Mills and manufacture men’s fancy hose. 

McDonough. Carmichael Hosiery Mills; H. P. 
Carmichael, proprietor: in operation with 10 
knitting machines, 4 loopers, 1 sewing 
machine. 

Rossville. Richmond Hosiery Mills: build 110 
x 150 ft. new unit; instail 20 f. f. machines. 


Sumter Rayon Mills: 


capi- 
L president; build 
mill for manufacture 


Woodland. Woodland Knitting Mills; capital 
$40,000; C. W. Matthews, president; build 
1-story, 50 x 100 ft. plant, equip with 20 
circular knitting machines, 5 ribbers, 3 
loopers; in operation Jan. 1. 

Illinois, Rockford. Contour Hosiery Mills: 


capital $150,000; Leonard R. Condon. presi- 
dent; 1-story, 91 x 100 ft. mill under con- 
struction. 
Indiana, Indianapolis. National Silk Hosiery 
Mills; capital $200,000 common; $350.000 
preferred; Henry V. Kobin. president. build 
l-story, 150 x 150 ft. mill; equip with 20 
f. f. machines, 10 loopers, 10 sewing ma- 


chines; in operation in January, 1929. 
South Bend. Bike Webb Mfg. Co.. Chicago. 
Ill., builds 1-story, 196 x 225 ft. mill at 


South Bend; in operation in January. 
Michigan, Bay City. Wolverine Knitting Mills: 
lease 2-story, 20.000 sq. ft. building and 
equip for rayon underwear production. 
New Jersey, Berlin. Onlibest Hosiery Mills, 
Philadelphia, build 1l-story, 105 x 200 ft. 
branch plant and place in operation with 16 
24-section 45-gauge f. f. knitting machines. 
Boonton. Boonton Full Fashioned Hosiery Mills, 
Inc.; capital $300,000; Harry G. Fichtner, 
president; build 1-story, 105 x 115 ft. mill; 
begin operation with 12 f. f. machines on 


Jan. 15. 
Hackettstown. Hackettstown Silk Hosiery Co.; 
capital $50,000; Otto Schubert, president: 


builds 1-story, 50 x 70 ft. mill and installs 
3 knitting machines in March and 3 in 
January. 

Hartford. Garden Justice Hosiery Co.: capital 
$15,000: T. O. Plasket, president; manufac- 
ture boys’ hose. 

Merchantville. Forget-Me-Not Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Co.: capital $100,000: Gustave Horn. 
president; in operation in 1-story, 58 x 102 
ft. mill with 12 knitting machines. 

Midland Park. Midland Park Knitting Mills: 
capital $125,000; A. Lausberg. president: 
build 1-story, 57 x 75 ft. mill and begin 
operation with 6 knitting machines. 

Woodbury. Sheertex Hosiery Co.; capital $125.- 

: Henry Roesener, president: builds 54 x 
84 ft. plant and equips with 6 f. f. machines. 
3 loopers, 3 sewing machines. 

North Carolina, Albemarle. Wiscasset 
Co.; new unit under construction, 4-story. 
104 x 147 ft.: to be equipped with f. f. 
machinery and in operation March 1. 

Asheboro. Bossong Hosiery Mills: Charles G. 
Bossong. buyer; machinery being installed in 
72 x 135 ft. new mill: separate boiler room 
and dyehouse. 

Asheboro. Carolina Hosiery Mills: E. D. Cran- 
ford and C. C. Cranford: lease section of 
Cranford Chair Co. building. install 30 
knitting machines and manufacture men's 
fancy half hose. 

Asheboro. McCrary Hosiery Mills, Inc.: capital 
$400,000: D. B. McCrary. president: lease 
2-story. 75 x 130 ft. mill and begin oper- 
ations with 18 f. f. knitting machines, 6 
loopers and 7 sewing machines. Company 
plans to increase equipment. 

Belmont. Belmont Hosiery Mills: capital $150.- 
000; R. L. Stowe, president: lease building 

and begin operation with 20 machines for 
manufacture of men’s hose. 

Belmont. Hatch Full Fashioned Hosiery Co.: 
capital $300,000: A. C. Lineberger. president: 
builds l1-story, 90 x 180 ft. mill: equips 
with 16 f. f. machines: under construction. 

Burlington. May Hosiery Mill. Inc.; builds new 
unit, l-story, 107 x 110 ft. and equips; also 
enlarges dyeing and finishing plant to 4 
stories. 100 x 210 ft.; installs $200,000 
worth new machinery. 

Burlington. Standard Hosiery 
unit. 1-story. 107 x 142 ft.. 
. f. machines. under construction. Also 
build 15 new houses. 

Carthage. Sandhill Hosiery Mills: capital 
$8,000: H. L. McArthur. owner: lease build- 
ing and begin manufacture of men’s hosiery: 
expect to build plant. 

Charlotte. Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., Inc.: 
builds 2-story, 108 x 114 ft. mill and equips 
with 28 high speed new type Reading 24- 


Mills 


Mills: new 
to house 40 


section f. f. knitting machines. 

Graham. Esther Hosiery Mills, Inc.: capital 
$100,000; J. T. Black, president: lease 
2-story, 46 x 62 ft. building and begin 
operations. 


Greensboro. *Juvenile Hosiery Mills. Inc.: 
complete construction of plant started last 
year and place in operation with 80 1. n. 
knitting machines, 10 loopers, 3 sewing 
machines. 

Hickory. Highland Hosiery Mill: Ernest Whis- 
nant, president: begins operation in 1-story. 
40 x 70 ft. building. 

Hickory. Real Hosiery Co.: Capital $30.000: 
H. J. Holbrook, president and_ treasurer: 
leases building and equips with 69 knitting 


machines, 17 loopers, 3 ribbers, 3 sewing 
machines. 
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High Point. Lock Knit Hosiery Co.; 
$125,000: W. H. Slane, 
ation in 60 x 200 ft. mill. 

High Point. Melrose Hosiery Mills; 
Rose Furniture Co. 
and _ install 


° capital 
president; in oper- 


take over 
building for expansion 

40 300-needle spiral knitting 
machines. 


High Point. Terry Hosiery Mills; capital 
$50,000; L. R. Terry, proprietor; build 75 x 
87 ft. mill and equip with 30 Scott & Wil- 
liams spiral float knitting machines. : 

High Point. Thomas Mills, Inec.; capital 
$100,000: R. R. Ragan, president; build 
3-story, 70 x 122 ft. mill and install 180 
spiral knitting machines. 32 loopers. 

High Point. Triangle Hosiery Co.; capital 
$125,000: under construction, 100 x 305 
ft. and 60 x 180 ft. buildings. 

Lexington. Mountcastle Knitting Co.; 
$400,000: Kenneth Mountcastle, 
builds 2-story, 50 x 150 ft. 
stalls 50 knitting machines. 

Lexington. Pilot Hosiery Mills. Inc.; capital 
$100.000;: W. H. Carmichael, president; lease 
building, equip with 100 1. n. knitting ma- 
chines; expect to build plant in 1929. 

Marion. Novelty Hosiery Mills; capital 
$68,000: W. K. M. Gilkey, president: lease 
second story of 55 x 100 ft. building and 
begin operations with 36 Banner diagonal 
stripe knitting machines, 5 loopers, 5 sew- 
ing machines. 

Sevier. Sevier Knitting Mills; capital $20,000: 
M. L. Good, president; erect plant and in- 
stall 25 knitting machines, 7 loopers. 

Wilson. Wilson Rayon Products Corp.; capital 
$100,000; J. M. Berger, president: remodels 
building to house rayon knitting plant. 

Winston-Salem. O’Brien Hosiery Mills Co.;: 
capital $200,000; W. L. O’Brien, president: 


eapital 
president; 
building; in- 


leases 3-story building: installs 50 spiral 
knitting machines, 12 loopers. 
Ohio, Cleveland. Frisch Knitting Mills; H. E. 


Frisch, president and treasurer; lease space 
at 7510 Stanton Ave. and equip with 10 

_knitting machines for shawls and sweaters. 

Piqua. Erlanger Knitting Mills, Inc.: capital 
$100,000: Milton S. Erlanger, president; oc- 
cupy 2 floors of building formerly occupied 
by Imperial Underwear Co.:; install 34 
knitting machines, 33 sewing machines. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Atlantic Hosiery 
Mills, Inc.: capital $25,000: E. S. Troupin. 
president; lease space at Hope and Hunting- 
don Sts., and install 16 ribbers, 18 knitting 
machines and 3 loopers. 

Philadelphia. Belber Silk Hosiery Co.; capital 
$202,000: E. H. Belber, president: builds 

mill at Ridge and Indiana Aves. and installs 
25 f. f. machines. 

Philadelphia. S. & SS. Hosiery, Co.; 
= Richard H. Sheer, president; build 
mull. 

Philadelphia. West Point Knit Wear Mills: 
Morris Rivkin and Lester G. Lichtenstein, 
partners: lease 15.000 sq. ft. space and begin 
operations with 15 Wildman and 6 Jacquard 
knitting machines. 

Philadelphia. Zenith Knitting Mills: capital 
$100,000; Josiah Dawson, treasurer; obtain 
quarters at 21st and Allegheny Ave. and 


capital 


install machinery; operations not to start 
for some time. 
Frankford. Knit Rite Hosiery Mills: capital 


$20,000; Wm. O. Threapleton, president and 
secretary: begin operations at 4755 Worth 
St. with 13 knitting machines, 3 loopers 
and 2 sewing machines. 
Frankford. Tulip Hosiery Co.: capital $75.000: 
Stephen C. Weiss, president: builds 1-story 
and basement mill and begins operation with 
18 42-gauge Reading machines, 5 loopers, 
4 winders. 4 seamers and finishing equipment. 
Davisville. Dawn Knitting Mills, Inc.: capital 
$150,000: Wm. H. Janney, president; builds 
mill: machinery now being installed. 
Elizabethtown. Conewago Textiles, Inc.: capi- 
tal $100,000: J. A. Maxwell. president: 
lease 3-story, 54 x 125 ft. building and in- 
stall 8 f. f. machines; expect to be in full 
operation by May. 


Mohnton. Colonial Knitting Mills. Inc.: build 
second unit of plant. 100 x 130 ft. and 
install 26 f. f. machines. 

Mohnton. Nu-Craft Hosierv Mills. Inc.: capital 


$250.000: Solomon F. Ulrich, president: lease 
building, install 9 knitting machines: acquire 
adjoining property for expansion to total of 
130 f. f. machines. 

North Wales. North Wales Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Co.: new company: 75 x 100 ft. mill 
under construction. 

Pottstown. Pottstown Hosiery Mills: subsidiary 
of Ajax Hosiery Mills. Philadelphia. build 
1-story, 95 x 124 ft. mill and equip with 32 
knitting machines. 

Quakertown. Curt Feig. Inc.: Curt Feig. vresi- 
dent: leases plant of Chipman Knitting Mills, 
installs 6 f. f. machines. 

Reading. Howard Hosiery Co., Philadelphia. 
builds 1 story and basement mill. 102 x 152 


ft.. installs 15 Reading machines; plans to 
install 15 more. 
Shamokin. Lark Hosiery Mills, Inc.: Thomas 


Lark, president: 


Rufus Scott, vice-president 
and director: 


in operation in east wing of 


Wm. F. Taubel, Inc.. plant. 
Tennessee, Athens. Chilhowee Mills Co.: 
merges with Fashion Mill. Athens. builds 


new l1story, 120 x 172 ft. mill and adds 
f. f. hosiery to line: H. A. Vestal, president 
and treasurer. 

Chattanooga. Bryan Hosiery Mills; capital 
$50,000: H. T. Bryan, president: build 1- 
story, 60 x 120 ft. mill at Alton Park; install 
7 f. f. machines and begin operation. 

Kingsport. Rex-Tex Hosiery Mills: capital 
$100,000: W. F. Hedges. president: lease 
l-story, 35 x 100 ft. plant and install 24 
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The “Champion” of 
Mill Floorings 


There can be little question as to maple’s 
supremacy where textile mill flooring is 
concerned. Point for point, it easily 


outclasses all other materials. 


Specify maple but be sure of the best by 
getting “Chief Brand.” This maple 
flooring has a notable record of service 
among textile mills. It is cut from the 


finest grade Lower Peninsular Michigan 
Maple. 


How much are you spending for flooring 
overhead? Reduce this expense and 
make your entire personnel better satis- 
fied by re-flooring with “Chief Brand.” 
Incidentally this flooring can be laid 


over concrete. 


Write for booklets. 


Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. 


Grayling, 
Mich. 
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Typical Southern Bleachery plant Armor- 
plated against “Dry-rot’’ by the use of 
Creo-pine. 


ARMOR-PLATE 


your mill 
against “Dry-Rot” 


ORTUNATELY, for the textile mill owner, 

a way has been found to armor-plate his 
plant against the ravages of the fungi that 
cause “dry-rot.”” Creo-pine Sub-Flooring and 
Timbers, deeply and uniformly impregnated 
with creosote by the vacuum-pressure process 
are poison to the fungi. This process first 
draws out all the sap and then forces the 
creosote oil deep into the pores of the wood, 
deeper than any surface checks that are ever 
likely to develop. Spores falling on Creo- 
pine cannot germinate, because they cannot 
feed. Decay is prevented. Creo-pine Sub- 
Flooring and Timbers, so carefully milled 
from selected trees, remains strong and true 
throughout the entire life of the building. 
So perfect is the protection it affords, so great 
the economies it effects, that textile architects 
and engineers now generally specify Creo- 
pine for all new mill construction and for the 
replacement of untreated sub-floors and tim- 
bers. Any office listed below will supply full 
information about Creo-pine. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
CATALOG" 


(reo-pine 


CREOSOTED SOUTHERN PINE 





Sub-Flooring 


and Timbers 


SOUTHERN Woop PRESERVING Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Treating Plants East Point, GA. and CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Jales Offices 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURG TOLEDO 
CLEVELAND E.N.C. 
New York Office: Aetna Sales Co., 28 Warren Street 








Plant of Slater Mfg. Co., Marietta, S. C., Which Started Production in 1928 on Rayon-Filled Alpacas 


knitting machines and 10 looms: plan to add 
more machinery. 

Knoxville. Knoxville Cotton Mills: remodel 
42.000 sq. ft. building purchased and install 
knitting department; build 2-story, 60 x 100 
ft. addition. 

Mountain City. Rainbow Knitting Mills. Inc.: 
capital $10,000; C. S. Grove, president: lease 


building and install 40 knitting machines, 
6 ribbers, 6 loopers. 
Nashville. Belle Mead Hosiery Mills: capital 


$200,000: John M. Berry. president. 


Corlett, treasurer and general manager; build 
l-story, 80 x 180 ft. plant; install 80 cir- 
cular knitting machines. 15 loopers, 6 sew- 
ing machines, for manufacture’ misses’ 


novelty hose and boys’ golf hose. 
Trenton. Trenton Mills. Inc.; capital $100,000: 
W. A. Harder, president: company formed 
by Kansas City Knitting Co., S. Kansas City. 


Mo., purchase Lovera Cotton Mills. Ine.. 
plant and install new knitting machinerv. 
Texas, Dallas. Marten-Davis Hosiery Mills: 


capital $200,000: E. W. Marten, president: 
build 1-story. 105 x 156 ft. mill and 45 x 46 
ft. dyehouse: equip with 14 45-gauge f. f. 
machines and begin operation. 

Virginia, Pulaski. Virginia Maid Hosierv Mills. 
Ine.: capital $300,000; Thomas J. Wallner. 
president and treasurer: build 1-story. 48 x 
50 ft. and 90 x 102 ft. mill to be equipped 
with 18 f * ™achines, 10 loopers and 10 
sewing machines, 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee. Eagle Knitting Mills: 
build 4-story. plant containing 35.000 sq. ft. 
floor space at 185 Water St. 

Milwaukee. Richelieu Knitting Co.: organizes 
and leases building; J. Leo Teller, president: 


begins production. 

Canada, Hamilton. Ont. National MHosierv 
Mills: capital 50.000 preferred and 50000 
common stock: E. B. Eastburn. president: 

x 120 ft. mill for f. f. 


build 2-story, 100 
and seamless hosiery. 

Mt. Dennis, Ont. Landers, Ltd., Guelph, Ont.; 
under construction at Mt. Dennis 5 unit 
plant: one unit completed and in ovneration. 

Montreal, Que. Knitters, Ltd.. Marieville. Que. 
purchase 5-story. 47 x 140 ft. building in 
Montreal and occupy for branch mill: pur- 
chase new machinery. 

St. Johns, Que. St. Johns Silk Co.. Ltd:: or- 
ganizes with $50.000 capital: Ernest M. 
Torbet, president: leases first story of Cluett 
Peabody & Co., 80 x 200 ft. building and 
equips with 20 f. f. knitting machines. 


New Silk Mills 


\labama, Eufaula. Eufaula Silk Mills: capital 
$45.000: M. C. Dennie, president; lease plant 
and begin operations. 

Connecticut, Willimantic. Willimantic Silk, Inc.: 
Max Stein, president: equip Quidnick-Windham 
Co. plant with new looms and put in opera- 
tion. 

Massachusetts, South Attleboro. 
tile Corp.: capital $20,000; 


Interstate Tex- 
Cc. F. Schaubhut. 


president; takes over Coupe tannery and in- 
stalls 28 looms, 2 warpers, 2 winders. M. 
Schaubhut, formerly manager of Phillips 


Jones Corp., Pawtucket, R. I. 

New Jersey, Paterson. Crane qWeaving Co.: 
capital $125,000: Roy Laubshire. president: 
in operation at 54 Hamilton Ave.; plans new 
unit. 

Paterson. Duane Silk Corp.; John Braun. Sr.. 
president: takes space in Helvetia Knittine 
Mills, Ine., plant and begins operation with 
32 Jacquard looms. 3 winders, 2 warvers. 

Paterson. Golmar Silk Mills: capital $25.090: 


T. Margolius, president: in operation at 200 
Straight St. ; 
Paterson, Hillerson Silk Co.: Samuel Hiller, 


president: in operation at 158 Ward St.. with 
30 box looms. 2 winders. 1 warner. 1 quiller. 
Paterson. La Rose Silk Co.: J. Kramer, vresi- 
dent: in operation at 36 Morton St., with 56 
box looms. ; 
Paterson. Newman Throwing Co.: capital 
$125,000: Sam Newman, president: in opera- 


tion at 795 Vreeland Ave. with 10,000 
spindles. : 
Paterson. Pasauar Silk Mills. Inec.: capital 


$100,000: Vincent Pasquariello, president and 


treasurer; in operation in 
with 28 broad silk looms. 

New York, Utica. Mohawk Silk Corp.; capital 
$10,000; Charles G. Merline, president: 
leases third story of 50 x 100 ft. plant and 
installs 20 looms. 

North Carolina, Asheboro. Cetwick Silk Mills, 
Inc.; capital $100,000; E. L. Cetwick, presi- 
dent and treasurer; equip 2-story, 50 x 140 ft. 
mill with 10,000 spindles. 

Greensboro. Dixie Throwing Co.; organizes 
with 600 shares no par common stock; Meyer 
Grobart, president; leases 60 x 200 ft. build- 
ing, installs 4,500 spindles and begins opera- 
tion. 

Oxford. Oxford Silk Yarns Co.; capital $500,- 
000; J. J. Redyke, president; subsidiary of 


leased quarters 


Southern Silk Yarns Corp.; builds 1-story, 
50 x 100 ft. mill. 
Wadesboro. Allen-Liles Silk Co.; capital 


$200,000; H. B. Allen and W. H. Liles, own- 
ers: purchase former Singleton Silk Mfg. Co. 
building and equip with 640 spindles. Plant 
is 3-story, 45 x 150 ft. Operations to begin 
Feb. 1. 

Pennsylvania, Berwick. Bernesco Silk Co., Inc.; 
eapital $50,000; J. F. Bennyhoff. president: 
purehases plant and begins operation with 
480 spindles, 27 box looms, 2 warpers, 3 
quillers; will install 9 additional looms. 

Bethlehem. R. K. Laros Silk Co.; builds 3-story, 
63 x 225 ft. unit with l-story, 39 x 224 ft. 
wing: installs approximately 15,000 spindles; 


also leases Manhattan Silk Co. mill, remodels 
and equips for plant. 

East Greenville. D. Tremblau, Inc., Emaus, 
Pa., acquires 4-story, 32 x 200 ft. building 


which it remodels and equips for branch mill: 
purchases 100 box looms. 8 warpers, 1,000 
winding spindles and auxiliary equipment. 
Reading. American Silk Throwing Co., Inc.; 
eapital $20,000: John S. Bowes, president: 
leases plant and equips with 3,000 spindles. 
Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Chelsea Silk Co., Pat- 


erson,, N. J., installs 100 looms in Tamarack 
mill of Manville Jenckes Co., and _ begins 
operations. 


South Carolina, Clinton. Stutz-Hadfield Silk 
Corp.; capital $100,000; W. J. Hadfield, presi- 
dent: builds 1-story, 100 x 200 ft. mill and 
equips with 50 looms and auxiliary machinery. 
1-story mill under construction. 


Tennessee, Kingsport. Kingsport Silk Mills; 
l-story mill under construction. 

MeMinnville. Welwood Silk Mills. Inc... Hawley, 
Pa.. revamp existing building to house 15,000 
to 25,000 spindles. 

Sparta. Welwood Silk Mills. Inc., Hawley, Pa., 
build 1-story, 104 x 150 ft. broad silk plant 
and install 170 looms. 

Winchester. Welwood Silk Mills, Inc., Hawley. 
Pa., enlarge vacant building to house 90 
looms transferred from Belvidere, N. J., plant 
of company. 

Virginia, Berryville. Berryville Silk Mill; Wm. 


and Joseph Le Bert de Bar and Emil Mattern. 
partners: build 1-story, 50 x 150 ft. mill and 
install 72 looms. 

Blackstone. Klotz Silk Mfg. Co., Inc., Clifton, 
N. J., installs 100 looms in buildings of To- 
bacco Growers Cooperative Association and 
operates as branch plant. 

Martinsville. Martinsville Silk Corp.: Charles 
Huber, president; leases 2-story, 60 x 150 ft. 
building and installs 150 broad looms. 


Canada, Port Dover, Ont. Dover Silks, Ltd.; 
capital $100,000; Dr. George M. Watt. presi- 
dent: install machinery in building formerly 


occupied by Penman’'s Ltd. 


New Rayon Mills 


Georgia, Rome. American Chatillon Corp.: or- 
ganizes with $10,000.000 capital: Dr. Mark 
Brioli, president: builds 2 units, one for cellu- 
lose acetate and the other for viscose produc- 
tion. Machinery now being installed in cellu- 
lose acetate unit which will be in operation 
in March. Viscose unit now 75 per cent com- 
pleted and to be in operation end of Apri). 
Mill village consisting of 350 houses also 


under construction. 

Massachusetts, New Bedford. New Bedford 
Rayon Co.: capital $4.000.000 class A and 
$2,000,000 class B stock: J. P. Wright. presi- 


dent: purchases Manomet Mills Nos. 1 and 2 
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and begin installation of machinery; expect to 
be in operation on March 15. 


North Carolina, Asheville. American Enka 
Corp.; capital $16,000,000; controlled by 
Dutch Enka Corp.; viscose process: plant 


now under construction; A. J. L. Moritz, vice- 
president and general manager. 

Burlington. *A. M. Johnson Rayon Mills, Inc.: 
eapital $22,000,000; A. M. Johnson, presi- 
dent; begins operation Jan. 1: extensive build- 
ing program arranged for 1929. 

Pennsylvania, Meadville. Viscose Co.:; 
Hook, Pa., builds $1,000,000 branch plant: 
now under construction: 1l-story, 300 x 400 
ft. building; 4-story, 100 x 300 ft. building: 
3-story, 75 x 300 ft. building and storage 
house, power plant, etc. 

Rhode Island, Woonsocket. 
Co.; purchases Nourse mill of Manville 
Jenckes Co. and equips for rayon manufac- 
ture; builds additional units—1-story, 50 x 80 
ft. mill; 1l-story, 43 x_100 ft. refrigerator 
building; 1-story, 23 x 26 ft. elevator tower: 
operations have begun but plant will not be 
in full operation until March, 1929. 

Tennessee, *Elizabethton. American Glanzstoff 
Corp.; capital $7,000,000; Dr. A. Mothwurf, 
president and treasurer; completes first unit 
of plant and begins operations; buildings— 
2-story, 66 x 230 ft.;: 2-story x 164 ft.: 
3-story, 49 x 164 ft.; 1-story, 33 x 164 ft.: 


Marcus 


Woonsocket Rayon 


l-story, 90 x 100 ft.; 2-story, 24 x 794 ft.: 
main unit, 1l-story, 369 x 794 ft.: boiler 
_ house, etc. Plan second unit. 
Virginia, Covington. Industrial Rayon Corp.. 


Cleveland, Ohio, purchases site at Covington 
and begins construction of $4,500,000 plant, 
1- and 2-story, 332 x 727 ft. Plant to be 
_in full operation in July, 1929. 

Richmond. Du Pont Rayon Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 
purchases site at Richmond for its third rayon 
plant and begins construction of first unit 
to cost between $6,000,000 and $7.000,000: 
manufacture to start in summer 1929; viscose 
process. 

Waynesboro. Du Pont Rayon 
site at Waynesboro for fourth rayon mill to 
cost between $4,000,000 and $6,000,000: 
cellulose acetate process: first unit under con- 
struction to consist of main building, chemi- 
eal building, storehouse, power house, 6 
smaller buildings; operations to begin in 
summer 1929. 


New Miscellaneous Mills 


Alabama, Gadsden. 
jamin Kahn. 
ft. mill under 
in March. 

Arkansas, Little Rock. Little Rock Textile 
Co.: rebuilds entire plant destroyed by fire. 

Georgia, Brunswick. Bureot_ Products Co.: 
capital $50,000; Frank W. Van Ness, presi- 
dent: leases 6 1-story buildings, 32.000 sq. 
ft. floor space, and begins manufacture of 
burlap substitute from low grade cotton. 

Savannah. lLudlow-Georgia Bagging Co.: new 
company formed by Ludlow Mfg. Associates, 
Boston, Mass., purchases Southeastern Mfg. 
Co. building and installs machinery. Mal- 
colm B. Stone, treasurer Ludlow Mfg. As- 
sociates, president: to manufacture gunny 
eotton bale covering. 

Illinois, Aurora. Leonard W. Wood Mfg. Co.: 
eapital 50,000, Leonard W. Wood, president: 
leases one story, 60 x 150 ft., in Chapman 
building; manufactures tapes, rayon trim, etc. 

Rochelle. Morfan Dyeing & Bleaching Co.: 
erects 1l-story, 60 x 180 ft. building: installs 
complete skein silk dyeing and weighting 
equipment, complete tin weighting department 
including refrigerating plant, 120 spindle 
Buhimann silk dyeing machines, 2 Hercules 
extractors, 9 lined boil-off kettles and 1 King 
& Gerber silk washing machine. 


Co.; acquires 


Alabama Braid Corp.: 
president; l-story, 150 x 
construction, to be 


Ben- 
326 
completed 


Massachusetts, Framingham. Angier Corp.: 
builds 1-story, 52 x 122 ft. mill; purchases 
$10,000 worth new machinery. 

Raynham. Raynham Bleachery, Inc.: capital 
1,000 shares no par value; George E. Clement. 
president and treasurer; purchases 1-story, 


15.000 sq. ft. building and begins manufac- 
ture of wiping cloths. 
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TANKS and 
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BOILERS SMOKE STACKS 
KIERS CHEMICAL VESSELS 
ACID TANKS OIL TANKS 

STAND PIPES AIR RECEIVERS 


WELDED PIPES AND TANKS 
MONEL TANKS AND KETTLES 


STEEL PLATE WORK 





See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG-—— 
R. D. COLE MFG. CO. 
NEWNAN, GA. 
New York Orrice, 5 BEEKMAN St. 


Established 1854 






























The invoice reads— 


40 ton... 


—but how much 
actual coal 
reached your 
7 bunkers? 






D ELIVERED 


to your bins... 
anthracite, _ bitu- 
minous or even 
coke . .. a ship- 
ment of 40 whole 
ton—according to 
the invoice. Then 
you pay for 40 
tan. Unless. Un- 
less you can prove 
that the actual 
fuel delivered never reached the 40 ton mark—that only 
35 ton, for instance, landed in your bunkers or storage 
pile... 





MERRICK ADDOWEIGHT 


And there you have the “why and wherefore” of the 
MERRICK ADDOWEIGHT. 









It’s a modern, automatic scale that weighs your coal- 
loaded buckets as they travel along on the overhead rail. 


Weighs them quickly . . . records each load accurately 
. totalizes the weights. You can tell the tonnage at 
a glance . . . and pay accordingly. You can’t spend a 

















single dollar for undelivered fuel . . . 


Or perhaps you use a horizontal or vertical belt to 
handle your coal. Then let a MERRICK CONVEYOR 
WEIGHTOMETER record the exact tonnage delivered 
to your storage piles. It’s decidedly more accurate than 
any weighman! 





Write us for our 
illustrated book- 
let, “Weighing in 
the Power House.” 






—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 










MERRICK 
SCALE MFG. 
co. 


108 Autumn St. 
Passaic, N. J. 


MERRICK CONVEYOR WEIGHTOMETER 


“Weigh While You Convey” 
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Worcester. Moat Dye Works: F. Hamsworth, 
manager; lease plant at 245 Harding St.; 
scouring wool noils, etc. 

Worcester. Worcester Braiding Co.; purchases 
5-story, 60 x 143 ft. building; occupies two 
top floors. 

New Jersey, Paterson. Commercial Piece Dye- 
ing Co., Ine.; capital $250,000; Herman 
Geller, president; in operation in 1-story, 
50,000 sq. ft. building. 


Paterson. Crown Silk Dyeing Co.; in operation 
at 141 West Broadway. 
Paterson. Disco Dyeing Corp.; R. C. Peardon. 


president; A. W. Peardon, secretary and 
treasurer; silk dyeing and weighting. 3 

Paterson. Helvetia Dye Works. Inc.; capital 
$500,348; Charles Levy, president; purchase 
mill at 16th Ave. and River St. and occupy 
ground floor; initial equipment to provide 
for output o1 1,000 pieces a day. 

Paterson. Prescott Warping Co., Inc.; Thomas 
Prescott, president and treasurer; 7 warpers, 
9 winders, 4 binders. 

Paterson. Service Textile Dyeing Co.. Inc., 
eapital $100,000; Adolphe Rutler, president; 
lease building and begin operation. 


Union City. Palisade Converting Co.; capital 
$100,000: P. Goldstone, president; lease 
plant and begin operation. 

New York, Delhi. Delhi Braiding Co.. Inc.: 


capital $100.000; James S. Hoban, president: 
purchases plant and remodels; installs 500 
braiders and begins operation. 

Norwich. Norwich Dyeing & Finishing Works, 
Inc.; capital $25,000: H. H. Kurkjian, presi- 
dent: lease plant and begin operation. 

Watervliet. Slade Products, Inc.; new 100 x 
200 ft. brake lining plant under construction: 
new machinery to be installed. 

North Carolina, Mt. Holly. Carolina Dyeing & 
Winding Co.; capital $150,000; Edwin F. 
James, president; organize in 1927; begin 
operations in leased plant in 1928. 

Salisbury. Mayon Converting Co.: 
$50,000; E. B. Marsh, president: 
building and begins operation. 

Salisbury. Southeastern Bleach & Dye Works. 
Inc.; capital $50,000; A. J. McKay. president: 
purchase former Wilson, Wallace Hosiery Co. 
building; install machinery. Later add 2 


capital 
leases 





long chain warp dyeing machines, 


- i 1 warp 
printing machine, beamers, quillers, and Fos- 
ter high speed _ winders. 


Winston-Salem. Winston Converting Co.; 
ital $50,000; A. T. Dize, president; 


converting. : 

Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. Aldine Hosiery 
Dyeing Co.; capital $10,000: W. E. Fisher, 
Jr., president; leases quarters at 21st and 
Clearfield Sts. and begins operation. 

Germantown. Woolf Dyeing & Finishing Co.; 
capital $40,000; W. Clifford Moore, treasurer; 
leases space at 363 Price St. 

Manayunk. Charles Lachman Co., Inc.:; Glen- 
dale, N. Y., leases building at Manayunk and 
begins operations in new quarters with 2 
garnetts, 2 felt looms and 8 sewing machines. 

Rhode Island, White Rock. Traco Finishing 
Co.; capital $300,000: Charles H. What- 
mough, manager; purchases local plant of 
B. B. & R. Knight Co.; equips with new 
machine! and begins operation. 

South Carolina, Hartsville. Hartsville Print & 
Dye Works; complete second unit of plant to 
house print machinery and equipment. 


cap- 
duck 


Rock Hill. $2,000,000 bleachery. Archie O. 
Joslin. Under construction. 

Spartanburg. United Waste Mfg. Co.. Troy 
and Cohoes, N. Y., leases warehouse at 
Spartanburg; installs machinery: operates 
as southern branch. 

Spartanburg. Yarns Corp. of America. New 


York, builds 1-story 100 x 200 ft. plant for 
rayon converting at Spartanburg. 

Taylors. Piedmont Print Works: company or- 
ganizes in 1927; completes plant and puts it 
in operation in 1928. 1- and 2-story and 
basement, 193 x 210 ft. dyeing and printing 
building; 2-story, 50 x 200 ft. office and 
storage building; 50 x 100 ft. box shop and 
boiler house: 60 mill cottages. Capital 
$1,000,000; Wm. H. Bannon, president. 

Virginia, Richmond. Simmons Co.. Kenosha. 
Wis., establishes cotton and felt washing 
plant: Zalmon G. Simmons, Jr., president. 

Scottsville. Scottsville Braid Corp.: New York 
Braid Co. reorganizes and leases 3-story. 
50 x 80 ft. building at Scottsville: in- 
stalling 300 to 400 silk braiding machines: 
capital $50,000; Herman Adlman, president. 


Enlargements and Improvements 


Cotton Mills 


Alabama, Anniston. Anniston Cordage Co.; 
builds 2-story, 52 x 90 ft. addition to be 
used for storage; machinery te be installed 


later. 

Anniston. Anniston Mfg. Co.; builds 2-story, 
75 x 85 ft. picker building and equips. 

Birmingham. Strowd Holcombe Cotton Mills. 
Inc.: build 2-story, 100 x 300 ft. addition: 
increase spindleage from 8,300 to 30.000: 
looms proportionately. with equipment pur- 
chased from Phoenix Mills, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Huntsville. Lincoln Mills of Alabama; build 
new finishing plant and mill village. 

Huntsville. Lowe Mfg. Co.; builds 70 x 80 
ft. addition to picker room. 


ae. Merrimack Mfg. Co.; replaces 360 
ooms. 
Lafayette. Lafayette Cotton Mills. Inc.: re- 


—— to have done extensive building during 

1928. 

Opelika. Pepperell Mfg. Co.: builds 1-story. 
= x 134 ft. addition and installs 165 new 
ooms. 

Opp. Micholas Cotton Mills: build 50 x 75 ft. 
cloth room; install 48 40-in. automatic looms 
and 2 horizontal beamers. 

Piedmont. Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.; builds 
new community building. 

Siluria. Buck Creek Cotton Mills; add 250 new 
looms, 4 nappers, warping and _ spooling 
equipment. 

Sycalauga. Avondale Mills Co.: builds 1-story. 
130 x 213 ft. addition and plans 6-story. 
75 x 182 ft. warehouse. No new machinery 


added. 

California, Oakland. California Cotton Mills 
Co.: builds 1-story, 11,000 sq. ft. unit at 
San Francisco for fumigation plant. 

Orange. California Cordage Co.; builds 1-story 
60 x 130 ft. addition, installs 2,132 spindles 
and preparatory machinery. 

Connecticut, Bridgeport. Toulson Yarns, Inc.: 
move equipment to leased space in Stratford 
Mills and order additional machinery. 

Bridgeport. Raybestos Co.: builds 1-story, 100 
x 280 ft. building for finishing department. 

Middletown. Peerless Plush Mfg. Co.: Pater- 
son, N. J.. leases Westinghouse Mfg. Co.., 
plant at Middletown for 2 years, moves to 
new plant; purchases $4,000 worth new 
machinery. 

Middletown. Russell Mfg. Co.: builds 28 x 48 
ft. storage building. 

Moosup. Floyd Cranska Co.: installs 20 new 
combers to replace old ones. 

Naugatuck. Naugatuck Mills, Inc.: capital 
$100,000: E. J. Kennedy, president: purchase 

Dunham Mills and operate. 

Georgia, Athens. Southern Mfg. Co.: adds 
opening and auxiliary picking machinery. 
Atlanta. Exposition Cotton Mills; install 2 

Woonsocket nappers. 

Columbus. Meritas Mills; revamp napping de- 
partment: plan 3-story, 65 x 42 ft. addition 
for napping. shearing and finishing. 

Dalton. Crown Cotton Mills: build 4-story, 
100 x 100 ft. warehouse. 


Eastman. Eastman Cotton Mills: plants equipped 
with individual motor drives. 


ee Elberton Cotton Mills; replace 62 
ooms. 
Hawkinsville. Hawkinsville Mfg. Co.; organ- 


ized by N. H. Mooney, president of Superba 


Towel Co.. Fall River, Mass.. purchases 
Cochran Mills, Hawkinsville. and operates 
with 5,000 spindes and 54 looms. Plan to 


move equipment from Fall River plant to 
double capacity of Georgia plant. 

Lafayette. Lafayette Cotton Mills: complete 
addition started last year, build 20 additional 
houses and install 500 spindles and 110 
looms to increase output 1/3. 

Lavonia. Lavonia Mfg. Co.: electrifies plant 
and installs 4 new Saco-Lowell fly frames, 2 
finisher pickers. 1 breaker picker. 

Lindale. Mfg. Co.; enlarges cloth 
room to 75 x 100 ft. 

New Holland. Pacolet Mfg. Co.: builds monitor 
— and makes general improvements to 
plant. 

Rome. Primrose Tapestry Co.. Inc.. of Phil- 
adelphia, purchases McLin Textile Mills and 
operate as branch plant. 

Scottdale. Scottdale Mills: build 2-story, 100 x 
250 ft. addition. 


Pepperell 


Shannon. Southern Brighton Mills: build 
1-story, 150 x 560 ft. weave shed. 4-story. 
50 x 100 ft. warehouse, 50 mill cottages: 


transfer equipment from Allwood plant of 
Brighton Mils. Passaic. N. J.. to Shannon 
and install with additional equipment for 
manufacture of auto tire fabric and special 
cotton goods: purchase 35 cards: 3 slubbers, 
4 intermediates. 7 speeders. 
Tifton. Tifton Cotton Mills: 


electrify plant. 
Illinois, Chicago. 


Chicago Printed String Co.: 

builds 2-story, 125 x 165 ft. plant: equips 
with tape-making machinery and winding and 
dyeing equipment. 

Chicago. Columbia Mills. 
159 x 378 ft. addition. 

St. Charles. St. Charles Net & Hammock Co.: 
builds 3-story 60 x 100 ft. addition: no new 
machinery. 

Kentucky, Maysville. January & Wood Co.: 
builds 3-story addition for storage. 

Louisiana, New Orleans. Lane Cotton Mills 
Co.; humidifies carding and spinning room. 

Maine, Augusta. Edwards Mfg. Co.: installs 
200 new looms: to replace old ones and has 
200 other looms built over. 

Biddeford. Pepperell Mfg. Co.: installs blanket 
machinery moved from Lowell, Mass., plant 
and plans dyehouse. 

Massachusetts, Fall River. Stevens Mfg. Co.: 


builds 1-story, 30 x 40 ft. addition to office 
building. 


Ine.; erect 3-story, 


Fall River. Border City Mfg. Co.: adds 240 
automatic looms. 
Fall River. Union Cotton Mfg. Co.: installs 


225 automatic looms. 
New Bedford. Bristol Mfg. Co.: replaces 200 
looms with Crompton Knowles box looms. 
New Bedford. Page Mfg. Co.: installs 16.000 

frame spindles to replace mule spindles. 
Mississippi. Kosciusko. Aponaug Mfg. Co.: un- 
der construction 3 1-story additions. 50 x 105 
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ft.; 161 x 258 ft.: 45 x 161 ft for manu- 
facturing. 

Meridian. Rountrees Cottor Mills, Inc.: add 1 
12 ball warp continuous indigo machine. 


New Hampshire, Newmarket. 
Co.; adds 75 Stafford looms. 

New Jersey, Clifton. Pennsylvania Textile 
Mills; replace looms moved to Central Falls. 
N. C., plant with new ones. 

Mt. Holly. Mt. Holly Textile Co.; 
mill and installs plush looms. 


Newmarket Mfg. 


builds new 


Mt. Holly. Wales Textile Co.; builds addition. 
Riverside. Florence (N. J.) Thread Co.; pur- 
chases Wm. F. Taubel, Inc., mill at River- 


side and moves plant to larger quarters and 
installs new equipment. Will occupy about 
100.000 sq. ft. and lease remaining space. 

New York, Buffalo. Globe Woven Belting Co., 
Inec.; builds 1l-story addition for storage. 

Lockport. Foster Textile Corp.;_ Nathaniel R. 
Foster, president; purchases Donegal Linen 
Mills, Inc., and installs additional looms and 
machinery; manufacture linen, cotton towels. 
ete. 

Oswego. Oswego Shade Cloth Co.; purchases 2 
buildings from Standard Spinning Co. for 
warehouse purposes. 


Utica. Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton 
Mills; transform power machinery to elec 
tricity. 


North Carolina, Burlington. Alamance Novelty 
Mills; erects 1l-story, 106 sq. ft. building. 
Central Falls. Pennsylvania Textile Mills: 
build 60 x 216 ft. weave room and install 
looms moved from company’s plant at 

Clifton, N. J. ; 

Coleridge. Enterprise Mfg. Co.; builds 1-story. 
50 x 100 ft. mill. : 

Ellenboro. Ellenboro Mfg. Co.; builds 1-story, 
80 x 196 ft. addition. 

Gastonia. Gastonia Weaving Co.: purchases 
1-story, 50 x 130 ft. building to house 32 
additional looms. , 

Greensboro. Pomona Mills, Inc.; install 160 
looms to replace old_machinery. _ 

Haw River. Tabardrey Mfg. Co.: capital $250.- 
000 preferred, 2,500 shares no par common; 
Sidney S. Paine, president. Herman Cone, 
treasurer; company formed by Proximity 
Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., and Textile De- 
velopment Co., Boston, Mass.; take over 
former Holt-Granite-Puritan Mills Co. prop- 
erty; build 3-story, 55 x 75 ft. addition to 
house carding and spinning equipment pur- 
chased from Nonquitt Spinning Co.. New 
Bedford, Mass. 

High Point. Pickett Cotton Mills: build 2-story. 
30 x 130 ft. addition and install 24 new 
eards and 1 winder. 


Lexington. Nokomis Cotton Mills: install 24 
new looms. 5 
Lincolnton. Boger & Crawford Spinning Mill: 


adds 2,500 spindles. ; 

Lincolnton. Rudisill Spinning Mills, Inc.; 
capital $100,000; A. A. Whitner, president: 
take over plant of Roseland Spinning Co.; 
install 3,000 new spindles and combers and 
begin operation. 


Lumberton. Mansfield Mills. Inc.; install 48 
new Draper looms. 
Maiden. Union Cotton Mills: install 6544 


spindles, 2 new Whitin wet twist twisters and 
replace 5 old cards with 6 new ones. 

Marion. Cross Cotton Mills Co.; installs 2 
new Roth-French new system long draft 
spinning frames, airwashing and humidifying 
system. 

Roxboro. Collins & Aikman Corp.; 


installs 
additional machinery. 


Saxapahaw. Sellers Mfg. Co.; installs 3.000 
spindles. 

Spindale. Spencer Corp.: builds 125 x 140 ft. 
addition to weave shed and installs 200 
looms. 

Spray. Spray Cotton Mills: build 45 x 80 ft. 


=peneaee and 23 x 70 ft. opener room and 

office. 

Shelby. Cleveland Cloth Mills Co.: builds 
2-story, 90 x 112 ft. addition and adds 100 
looms, bringing total to 272 looms. 

Swannanoa. Beacon Mfg. Co.; 1-story addition 
under construction to increase capacity of 
plant 50%: machinery to be shipped from 
New Bedford, Mass., plant of company. 

Tarboro. Hart Cotton Mills, Inc.; erect 2-story, 
105 x 205 ft. building; add 244 Draper 
looms, 3,312 spindles, 60 deliveries of new 
drawing, 2 speeders. 

Troy. Wilbur Cotton Mills, Inec.: capital 
$25,000; purchase Troy Cotton Mills and 
plan to expand plant to 10,000 spindles. 

Oklahoma, Sand Springs. Commander Mills, 
Inc.; build mill village. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Boger & Crawford: 
build 1-story, 12 x 12 ft. addition to power 


plant. 
Philadelphia. John B. Stetson Co.; builds 
4-story, 54 x 196 ft. addition. 
Philadelphia. J. Sullivan & Sons Mfg. Co.; 


purchase Driad Mills plant and install ma- 
chinery purchased from Manning J. Smith 
Belting Co. and American Textile Banding 
Co., Inc., and add about 50 looms. 

Frankford. La France Textile Industries; build 
$50,000 addition to plant. 

Frankford. Philip L. Sheer & Sons; purchase 
3- and 4-story building at Torresdale Ave. 
and move to new plant: add 5 200-spindle 
spinning frames and 60 looms to equipment. 

Bhode Island, Valley Falls. Guyan Mills. Inc.. 
Pawtucket, purchase plant of Frank Wood 
Mfg. Co., Valley Falls, and move to new 
location: purchase new equipment. 

Warren. Mt. Hope Mills. Inc.; capital $500.- 
000: Walter J. Howland, president: take 


over Mt. Hope Spinning Co. plant and 
operate. 
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Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation 
says, “Our Frigidaire 
Water Coolers have 


proved most satisfac- 
tory and efficient’ 


Frigidaire W ater Cooler, 
Model No. 40-D...4 
complete unit which 
cools 18 gallons of city 
water per hour. Accom- 
modates 60 to 70 factory 
workers. 





EADING Textile Mills everywhere are turning 
L to the Frigidaire Water Cooler to provide prop- 
erly cooled drinking water for employees. And 
they are doing it because Frigidaire saves them 
money by eliminating ice bills . . . ends completely 
the bother and expense of servicing ordinary ice 
coolers . . . increases efficiency of employees by 
giving them drinking water delightfully refresh- 
ing, properly cooled, always the same regardless 
of room or outside temperature. 


The Chicopee Manufacturing Corporation of 
Georgia, located at Gainesville, is another addition 
to the growing list of Textile manufacturers who 
are finding that Frigidaire Water Coolers pay real 
dividends in actual money saving, and in health and 
better work. Read what E. A. McCormick, Super- 
intendent, says about them: 


‘We have two compressors and bubbling fountain 
attachments. These have proved most satisfactory and 
efficient. It is a great pleasure to recommend them.” 


Let us send you the facts about Frigidaire Water 
Coolers . .. why they will pay you a profit in your 
mills ... how our complete line offers you exactly 
the equipment best suited to your needs. Write for 
complete information. Frigidaire Corporation, Sub- 
sidiary of General Motors Corporation, Dayton, O. 





Fountains— 


Keep Workers Fit! 


OUR employees will be in 
“condition” to perform at top 
speed consistently when invigorated 
and refreshed with clean, clear 
water. 
Rundle-Spence Vertico-Slant Foun- 
tains require little space, check the 
waste of water and give continuous 
service for many years. They offer 
the most practical and sanitary 
drinking facilities for every need. 
Send for our illustrated Catalog. 


—— See cilso 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


67 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUN DLE*SPENCE 





FRIGIDAIRE 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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oonsocKket. 
Clinton ; ‘ 
make alterations and occupy for expansion. 


Woonsocket Falls Mills; purchase 
mill of B. & R. Knight. Ine., 


~outh Carolina, Anderson. *Appleton Mfg. Co.: 
completes new mill started last year, moves 
machinery from Lowell, Mass., plant and 
begins operations. 
nderson. Orr Cotton Mills; replace 500 looms 
and 5,000 spindles. 

\utun. La France Textile Industries, Frank- 
ford, Pa., purchase the Pendleton Mfg. Co.. 
Autun, plan to spend $200,000 for enlarge- 
ment. Obtain options on adjacent property 
to provide for expansion. Weave shed to 
house additional looms now under construc- 
tion: also dyehouse, 1-story, 50 x 85 ft. and 


-story. 531 x 131 ft. 

‘elton. Blair Mills: build 2-story addition and 
purchase 1008 spindles and 24 looms. 
slacksburg. Broad River Mills: replace 250 
looms. 

ateechee. Norris Cotton Mills Co.: installs 
8.640 Whitin spindles, 1 Saco-Lowell slasher 
and 12 Whitin deliveries of drawing. 

Chesnee. Chesnee Mills; extend weave room 
to 166 x 194 ft. to accommodate 500 looms 
and cloth room to 63 x 86 ft. 


( hester. Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills. Inc.: 
build 2-story, 75 x 107 ft. picker building. 
Clinton. Clinton Cotton Mills; purchase 11.000 
spindles; install 3,000 and plan addition to 
house other 8,000 in 1929. 
Goldville. Joanna Cotton Mills: 
155 x 438 ft. addition 

50.000 spindles. 

Greenville. Southern Weaving Co.: builds 60 x 
154 ft. weave shed and installs 28 new 
looms. 

Honea Path. Chiquola Mfg. Co.: completes 
4-story, 119 x 130 ft. addition and installs 
11.040 spindles. 

Kershaw. Kershaw Cotton Mills: 
250 h. p. boiler. 

Lando. Manetta Mills: 
ft. dyehouse. 

Piedmont. Piedmont Mfg. Co.: adds new steam 


build 3-story. 
and equip with 


install new 


build 2-story, 60 x 90 


unit. 

Spartanburg. Drayton Mills: 200 x 540 ft. ad- 
dition to weave shed to accommodate 600 
looms under construction. 

Spartanburg. Saxton Mills: build addition. 

Walhalla. Victor-Monaghan Co.; adds 2.048 


spindles. 

Welford. Jackson Mills: build 3-story 
ft. picker building: no new machinery in- 
stalled. 

Whitmire. Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills. Inec.: 
build 4-story, 120 x 135 ft. addition. 25 mill 
cottages: no new machinery. 

Whitney. Whitney Mfg. Co.; installs centrifugal 
fire pump. 

Tennessee, Nashville. Thomas Henry Co., builds 
1-story. 50 x 120 ft. warehouse. 
Shelbyville. Shelbyville Mills. Inc.: 

looms. 

Texas, Dallas. 
3. Universal 


75 x 100 


install 60 


Dallas Cotton Mills, Inc.: 

winders and 2 warners. 

Wisconsin, Janesville. Hough Shade _ Corp.: 
builds 2-story and basement, 80 x 8&0 ft. 
addition. 

Canada, Hamilton, Ont. Canadian 
Ltd.: erect additional story to plant. 

Hamilton, Ont. Glendale Spinning Mills. 
build 1-story, 83 x 240 ft. addition. 

Woodstock, Ont. La France Plushes, 
3-story, 60 x 114 ft. addition under 
struction, 

Sherbrooke, Que. Dominion Textile Co., Ltd.: 
purehases plant. machinery. buildings. ete., 
of Canadian Connecticut Cotton Mills, Ltd. 


Wool Mills 


Connecticut, Bridgeport. Sidney Blumenthal & 
Co., Ine., Shelton. Conn.. take over Salts 
Textile Mfg. Co. plant and operate as Saltex 
Looms, Ine. 

Buckland. E. E. Hilliard Co., Inc.; builds hydro- 
electric power house. 

Georgia. Rossville. Peerless Woolen Mills: 
install 6 additional Cashiko cards and 40 
Crompton & Knowles automatic looms; plan 
to install 38 more looms. 

Maine, Dexter. Amos Abbott Co.: installs 12 
Crompton & Knowles automatic looms and 3 
Franklin process dyeing machines. 

Lisbon Centre. Farnsworth Co.: builds 1-story, 
50 x 80 ft. addition to weave room and in- 
stalls 24 new looms. 

Madison. Madison Woolen Co.; erects new build- 
ing to replace one that was torn down and 
installs new dryer and looms. 

Old Town. Old Town Woolen Co., 
builds 2-story 30 x 50 ft. addition: 
machinery. 


install 


Cottons, 
Ltd.: 


Ltd.: 
con- 


Ine.: re- 
no new 


Skowhegan. Maine Spinning Co.; installs 2,064 
spindles. 
Wilton. Wilton Woolen Co.; builds dyeing and 


finishing addition. 

Massachusetts, Holliston. Stone Mills Co.. West 
Medway. converts former spinning and pre- 
paring building at Holliston to branch plant, 
installs looms moved from West Medway. 

Holyoke. Germania Mills: build 2-story addition 
to replace building which burned and replace 
equipment. 

Laneaster. Moulton Textile Co.: capital $35.- 
000; Albert C. Moulton, president: succeeding 
Moulton Mfg. Co. in operating former Ponikin 
Mills; wool spinning machinery installed. 

Lowell. J. M. & E Abbott Worsted Yarn 
Co.: acquires entire equipment of Virginia 
Worsted Co., Norfolk. Va., adds 3,600 spindles 
to plant which provide for additional capacity 
of 12,000 lbs. weekly. No addition built. 

Medford. American Woolen Co.; builds 1-story, 
12 x 24 ft. boiler house. 

Millbury. Felters Co.: builds 1-story, 36 x 120 





ft. addition and lays reinforced concrete 
floors in plant. 

Monson. A. D. Ellis Mills, Inc.; build 2-story, 
60 x 90 ft. addition. 

Monson. Rayon Worsted Woolen Mills, Inc.; 


capital $300,000; William W. Buckley, presi- 
dent; take over State St. mill for weaving and 
branch mill for finishing; Joseph H. Loudon, 
superintendent. 


North Oxford. Thayer Woolen Co.; discards 
all old looms and replaces with new equip- 
ment. 

Plymouth. George Mabbett & Sons Co.; builds 
addition. 

Saugus. Shirley (Mass.) Mills acquire Iroquois 
Mills, Saugus, and operate as Salter Mills for 
manufacture of wool shoddy. Begin opera- 
tions with 16 pickers, 4 washers, 6 = sets 
ecards, etc. 

Southbridge. Barre Wool Combing Co., Ltd. 
South Barre, Mass.; leases top mill from 
Hamilton Woolen Co., at Southbridge, and 
establishes a branch plant. 

Southbridge. Hamilton Woolen Co.; builds 
l-story, 60 x 62 ft. dyehouse. 

Uxbridge. Uxbridge Worsted Co.: builds 
2-story, 40 x 72 ft. picker building; also 


l-story, 42 x 114 ft. warehouse. 

Uxbridge. Waucantuck Mills: build 2-story, 50 
x 90 ft. addition, install 4 new Johnson & 
Bassett mules and 2 sets cards. 

Wales. Clairmont Woolen Mills, Inc.: capital 
$50,000; Joseph Clairmont, president and 
treasurer take over plant of Wales Woolen 
Mills and operate. 


Webster. Maanexit Spinning Co.:; builds 1-story, 
67 x 120 ft. addition. 

Webster. Packard Mills, Inec.: build 2-story, 
32 x 80 ft. addition and install new ma- 
chinery. 

Minnesota, Duluth. Great Northern Spinning 
& Knitting Mills; purchase $100,000 worth 
machinery from Milwaukee (Wis.) Worsted 
Mills and install in plant. May build addi- 
tion later. Total spinning equipment now: 
3 cards, 3 combs, 2 sets drawing spindles, 


1,000 cap spindles, 400 flyer spinning spindles 
and 1,200 twisting spindles. 

New Hampshire, Bristol. Dodge-Davis Mfg. Co.; 
replaces old wet finishing room machinery. 
Claremont. Dartmouth Woolen Mills, Inc.; re- 

new machinery in wet finishing room. 

Franklin. Franklin Mills; install 40 new looms 
and lay new floors in weave room. 

Gonic. Goniec Mfg. Co.; installs new napper. 

Keene. Wassookeag Woolen Co.; builds 1-story, 
65 x 70 ft. storehouse. 

Rochester. Wyandotte Worsted Co.; 2-story, 
54 x 110 ft. addition under construction. | 
New Jersey, Freehold. A. & M. Karagheusian, 
Inc.; additional story providing 17,370 sq. ft. 
floor space, under construction; additional 

machinery will be purchased. 

Garfield. Passaic Woolen Mills Corp.; plans ad- 
dition to house 20 looms purchased from Gold 
Bond Worsted Mills, Passaic. 

New Brunswick. Gulbenkian Seamless Rug Co.; 
under construction 2 additions for weaving 
and dyeing; installs new looms. 

Roselle Park. & M. Karagheusian, Ince.; 
build additional story to plant and_ install 
4 sets cards and new Johnson & Bassett mules. 

New York, Firthcliffe. Firth Carpet Co.; 4-story, 
55 x 158 ft. addition under construction. 

North Carolina, Elkin. Chatham Mfg. 
builds l-story, 60 x 120 ft. annex; no 


machinery. 
Marshall Field Mills Corp.; 


Cer; 
new 


Leaksville. builds 
1-story, 100 x 150 ft. addition and 60 x 100 
ft. warehouse; also 3-story addition to rug 
mill. 

Ohio, Cleveland. 


Taylor Lockwood Co.; erects 


3-story, 58 x 70 ft. building; installs 6 ad- 
ditional sets of ecards with supplementary 
machinery. i 

Lima. Lima Woolen Mills Co.: builds 1-story, 


80 x 100 ft. addition and installs 630 spindles, 
1 set cards, 8 looms, 1 napper, 1 washer, 1 
fuller. : 

Oregon, Portland. Oregon Worsted Co.; builds 
2-story, 75 x 75 ft. warehouse. 


Portland. Portland Woolen Mills, Inc.; replace 
old equipment with 18 new Crompton & 
Knowles automatic looms, Curtis & Marble 


finishing machine and new electric pumps to 
double water supply. ; 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Adelphia Worsted 
Mills; purchase building they occupy and ad- 
ditional property at Shackamazon & Wildey 
$ts., 150,000 sq. ft., occupy all 3 floors and 
install own finishing department. ; 

Philadelphia. Wm. Scholes & Sons, Inc.; build 
l-story, 40 x 52 ft. storage shed. 

Philadelphia. Alfred Wolstenholme & Sons, 
Inc.: build 1-story, 65 x 80 ft. dyehouse. 

Philadelphia. John Zimmerman & Sons, Inc.; 
4-story, 60 x 62 ft. addition under construc- 
tion; no new machinery. 

Manayunk. John Wilde & Bro.; purchase ma- 
chinery and equipment of Onta Spinning Mills, 
Philadelphia, lease building for 2 years and 
operate as branch plant. Order 132 new 
twister spindles. 


Frankford. La France Textile Industries; pur- 
chase plant of Prudential Worsted Co., 
Frankford. : 

Adamstown. George Bollman & Co.; build 


3-story, 22 x 90 ft. addition. 

Bloomsburg. Magee Carpet Co.; builds 4-story, 
75> x 126 ft. manufacturing and storage build- 
ing and 60 x 81 ft. power house. 7 

Bridgeport. James Lees & Sons Co.; acquires 
plant of Robert Carson & Son. Ind., Phila- 
delphia, and operates as branch plant, thereby 
increasing capacity of plant by 40 looms. 

Wayne Junction. Prudential Worsted Co.: sells 
plant at Frankford and moves to Wayne 
Junction for expansion. 

Rhode Island, Bridgeton. 
Co.;: James F. Quinn, 


Clear River Spinning 
superintendent; leases 
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Wilson Yarn Mills, begins operation for manu- 
facture of weaving and sweater yarns with 4 
sets cards. 


Harrisville. Stillwater Worsted Mills; enlarge 
finishing room. 

Lafayette. Rodman Mfg. Co.; installs 6 new 
Johnson & Bassett mules. 

Providence. Colored Worsted Mill; builds 


l-story, 69 x 95 ft. addition. 

Providence. Paragon Worsted Co.; builds 61 x 
115 ft. addition for weaving and finishing. 
Providence. Rochambeau Worsted Co.; builds 

l-story, 80 x 98 ft. storehouse. 

Valley Falls. Worster (Mass.) Textile Co., Inc.: 
purchases plant of Hansahoe Mfg. Co., Valley 
Falls, and moves to new location. New ma 
chinery purchased for spinning department as 
follows: 1 set worsted drawing 10,200-spindle 
spinning frames: 6 twisters, spoolers, etc., and 
6 automatic looms. 

Woonsocket. Bernon Worsted Mills: build 
l-story, 24 x 87 ft. addition. Add $70,000 
worth new machinery during year. 

Woonsocket. Bonin Spinning Co.; builds 2-story. 
50 x 100 ft. mill; adds 4 sets cards, 4 mules: 
2 spinning frames, 1 Burr picker. 


Woonsocket. Dunn Worsted Mills: build 
l-story, 40 x 50 ft. filtering plant. 

Woonsocket. River Mills, Ine.; Theophile 
Guerin, president and treasurerer; purchased 


River Mill of Guerin Mills, Inec., and operates. 
Capital $400.000. 

Woonsocket. Woonsocket Spinning Co.; builds 
2-story. 42 x 66 ft. addition, plans to add new 
machinery. 


Vermont, Cavendish. Gay Bros. Co.: completes 
l-story. 60 x 64 ft. shipping and finishing 
building and 37 x 68 ft. dyehouse. Installs 
16 broad looms, 2 Franklin process dyeing 


machines, 3 dye kettles, 2 nappers, etc. 

Saxton'’s River. Saxton'’s River Woolen Co.;: 
replaces 12 looms. 

Virginia, Winchester. Arthur G. Jones Woolen 
Mills Corp.: builds 1%-story, 40 x 57 ft. 
addition, adds finishing machinery. 1 set cards. 
2 324-spindle mules, 6 broad looms. 

Winchester. Virginia Woolen Co.; under 
struction 4-story, 60 x_150 ft. unit. 

Wisconsin, La Crosse. La Crosse Woolen Mills: 
move to new building. 

Canada, Oshawa, Ont. Oriental Textiles Co., 
Ltd.: erects 2 3-story buildings, approximately 


con- 


50 x 83 ft. and 70 x 80 ft.: increases ma- 
chinery to 68 looms. 

Owen Sound, Ont. Northern Textiles, Ltd.. 
Chesley, Ont.. purchase 4-story, 70 x 96 ft. 


plant at Owen Sound and move to new loca- 
tion; additional machinery purchased. 
St. Hyacinthe, Que. Penman’s, Ltd.: completes 


4-story. 80 x 97 ft. building: installs 4 sets 
ecards and 1,590 spindles. 
Silk Mills 
Connecticut, Manchester. Cheney Bros.: build 


2nd story addition to warehouse. 61 x 92 ft. 

West Haven Velvet Textile Corp.; 1-story, 44 x 
152 ft. addition to weave shed under con- 
struction to be equipped with 24 Jacquard 
and broche looms and 26 novelty velvet 
looms. 

Massachusetts, Holyoke. 
capital $50,000: 
president: 
of Lyman 


Jennings Silk Co 

Wellington G. Reynolds 

acquires property and 100 looms 
Mills, purchase additional ma- 
chinery from Goetz Silk Mfg. Co., Holyoke 
and begins operation. Entire equipment is 
120 looms. 

Holyoke. Mabson Silk Co.: 
M. Bornstein & Sons, 
to Holvoke -plant. 


throwing plant of 
Paterson, N. J.. moved 


Turners Falls, McLane Silk Co., Inec.: Seranton 
Pa., plant of this company sold and ma- 
chinery moved to Turners Falls. 

New Hampshire, Keene. Keene Silk Fibre 
Mills: build 2-story, 60 x 105 ft. addition 
and add 1 card, 1 spinning frame, 4 dve 
kettles, 2 winders, 2 twisters. 1 yarn drver 


New Jersey, Paterson. Blue Bird Silk Mfg. Co 
leases 7,000 sq. ft. in Matlock St. plant of 
Pelgram & Meyer, purchases 100 looms from 


them and operates as addition. 

Paterson. Fairhurst & Co., Inc.: builds 2-story 
addition. 

Paterson. John Hand & Sons, Ine.: build 1- 


story, 65 x 122 ft. addition. 

Paterson. Modern Warping & Winding Co.: 
moves to larger quarters in Helvetia Mill and 
increases capacity. 


New York, Fulton. Olympic Silk Mills, Inc.. 
Paterson, N. J., purchase Mill 4 from Amer- 


ican Woolen Co. and install 284 looms moved 
from Paterson. Company plans to add 50 
more looms. 


Hancock. Hancock Silk Mills: Camiel Van der 
Voort and Frank J. Collins. Paterson. N. J.. 


take over Hancock Silk Mills and install ma- 
chinery for broad silks. Expect to have 60 


looms in operation in January. 

Ogdensburg. Onondaga Silk Co., Ine.: installs 
52 new looms and plans 250 to replace old 
machinery. 

North Carolina, Fayetteville. M. E. Binz Co.., 
Ine.: moves equipment of Strasburg. Va. 
plant to Fayetteville. 

High Point. Stehli Silks Corp.: installs 42 
looms and builds new 25-ft. smokestack. 


Reidsville. Klotz Silk Mfg. Co.: purchases 40.- 
000 sq. ft. warehouse building, remodels and 
equips as silk mill for weaving and throwing: 
moves looms from plant at Clifton. N. J. 

Statesville. Gagner Mfg. Co.: Adams, Mass.. 
builds 1-story 92 x 215 ft. mill at States- 
ville and moves to new plant, adding 24 
looms to equipment. . 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Quality Weaving 
Co.: builds 1-story, 50 x 125 ft. mill. adds 
machinery to inerease production one-third. 
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Air Conditioning Appara tus 





are specifically designed 
to insure desired results 
under prevailing 
conditions 


The particular location, construction, equipment 
and production of a plant are all important fac- 
tors in determining the specific air conditioning 
apparatus necessary to fulfill the requirements. 
No mere collection of apparatus or standardized 
units can possibly meet exact requirements for 
all mills. 


Coolairco systems are designed and installed by 
engineering specialists to be in each instance the 
system best suited to a plant’s specific requirements. 
Hundreds of highly successful installations have 
proven that the Coolairco scientific method is not 
only most effective in producing desired results, 
but most economical in operation and main- 
tenance. 


Whatever your location or plant conditions, a 
properly designed Coolairco system will increase 
your production to a maximum, reduce your 
spoilage and considerably lower your operating 
costs. 
If you are interested we will gladly investi- 
gate conditions at your plant and submit 


estimates on the cost of installing a Coolairco 
Air Conditioning System. 


She (OOLINGEAIR CONDITIONING> 


CORPORATION qoute, 


11W.42nd Street, >a 
New York. — 
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| 
Meredith Salt Preserved | 


Lumber and Timber | J 


Clean—Meredith Salt Treated Sub-floor- 
; ing can be laid for materially less | . 
than oil treated. 


Paint—Meredith Salt Treated | 
Lumber and Timber are used in | ¢ 
textile mill interiors because they | 
take and hold paint or varnish 
like untreated wood. 


Takes 


Our own wood working plant, adjoining our 
pressure treating plant, will machine any type 
of material for you. 


Your Inquiry 


Is Solicited. 


WILLIAM C. MEREDITH CoMPANY, INC. 


STANDARD PRESSURE SALT TREATMENTS for Lumber and 
Timber as Specified by Engineers including Zine Chloride, Wal- 
man Salts, Sodium Fluoride and others. Also manufacturers of 
*“‘Mereduc”’ Multiple and Single Patented Wood Conduit. 


Station A, ATLANTA, GA. 








Simplicity of design and trouble proof construc- 
tion characterize Columbian Fire Hydrants, 
Gate Valves, Valve Boxes, Meter Boxes and 
other Water Works supplies offered in the 


MODERN AND IMPROVED LINE 











The use of finest material and su- 
perior workmanship have made these 
Columbian products the choice of 
Engineers and other Water Works 
officials everywhere. 


Let us send you interesting de- 
tails and prices on the Modern 
and Improved Line. 


at 


Columbian Iron Works 
Chattanooga 








Tennessee 
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Germantown. Van Straaten & Havey: build 4- 
story, 28 x 56 ft. addition and add 10 
spinners, 10 Sills winders, 20 Universal cone 
winders. 

Altoona. Altoona Textile Co.; leases building 
for expansion and purchases $75,000 worth 
additional equipment. 

Athens. Margolin & Baten; build 1-story, 65 
x 200 ft. addition to house 80 looms. 6 

_ warping mills, 8 quillers, 10 winders. 

Beaver Meadows. MacGowan Bros., Inc.; build 
l-story, 36 x 88 ft., addition and install 16 
looms, 1 warping mill, 1 winder, 1 


quiller, 
Berwick. Paulton Silk Corp.; Paterson. N. J.. 


builds 1-story, 70 x 112 ft., mill at Berwick 
and moves equipment. 

Catasauqua. Wahnetah Silk Co., purchases mill 
of Amalgamated Silk Corp., Catasauqua, and 
moves to new quarters; new machinery 
added. 

Chambersburg. Armion Textile Corp.;: 
2-story building and moves plant 
Whitestone, L. I., for larger space. 

Emaus. H. Frederick; purchases plant of 
Richard J. Kunath, North Bergen, N. J.., 
and moves to Emaus. 

Emaus. Zollinger & Schroth, Inc.:; build 1- 
story and 2-story, 175 x 221 ft. addition for 
weaving and install 121 additional looms. 

Gilbertsville. Emily Silk Corp., Paterson, N. J.. 
moves to Gilbertsville in Sterner building and 
begins operations with 24 looms. 


leases 
from 


Hazleton. Duplan Silk Corp.: installs 300 
Stafford looms. 
Hazleton. Hazleton Silk Co.: acquires property 


of Berwick (Pa.) Yarn Mills, Inc., and re- 
moves equipment to Hazleton, increasing 
total equipment to 15,000 spindles and builds 
addition to accommodate extra machinery. 

Reading. Narrow Fabric Co.; 5 story, 90 x 500 
ft. new unit under construction. 

Weissport. W. F. Hofford; builds 1-story. 100 
x 175 ft. addition and installs equipment to 
increase throwing department output 3.000 
Ibs. weekly and doubles capacity of f f. mill. 

Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Cadillac Silk Co.: 
Paterson, N. . Moves to plant of Dexter 
Yarn_Co. and installs 75 looms. 

Pawtucket. Hamlet Textile Co.; closes Woon- 
socket mill and moves machinery to Paw- 
tucket plant. 

Pawtucket. Kahn Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., 
moves to portion of D. Goff & Sons Co.., 
plant; begins operations with 50 looms. 

Tennessee, Murfreesboro. Frank Silk Mills, 
Inc.; M. J. Frank & Co., Northampton, Pa.., 
take over plant of Murfreesboro Woolen Mills 
and move equipment to Murfreesboro: second 
unit, 122 x 300 ft.. under construction. 


West Virginia, Parkersburg. Kahn & Feldman. 
Inc.; 1-story, 50 x 165 ft. addition, under 
construction. 


Canada. Brantford, Ont. Niagara Silk Co., Ltd.; 
installs 60 box looms, 2 warpers, 3 quillers, 
53 broad silk looms. 

Galt, Ont. Newlands & Co., Ltd.; establish silk 
throwing plant in a 3-story. 80 x 80 ft. 


building at_end of present mill, to be in op- 
eration in February. 


Galt, Ont. Riverside Silk Mills. Ltd.: build 
3-story addition. 
Toronto, Ont. Ontario Silknit. Ltd.: purchase 


3. buildings containing 150.000 sq. ft. on 
King St.: purchase new machinery. 


Rayon Mills 


Connecticut, Rocky Hill. Belamose Corp.: 
builds 2-story. 52 x 77 ft. coagulating plant. 
Maryland, Amcelle. Celanese Corp. of America: 
builds 2- and 3-story additions and equips: 


plans 5 storage buildings and turbine plant 
addition. 


Ohio, Cleveland. Acme Rayon Corp.: 
additional spinning equipment to 
output to 3,500 Ibs. a day. 

Pennsylvania, Lewistown. Viscose Co.: begins 
construction of first unit in proposed $1,250.- 
000 expansion program; unit to be com- 
pleted about March 1. 

Tennessee, Elizabethtown. American Bemberg 
Corp.; completes second unit of plant to 
double production. 


installs 
increase 


Knitting Mills 
Alabama, Anniston. Utica Knitting Co.: Mill 
No. 9, builds 2 buildings, 80 x 250 ft.: 1 


l-story machine shop; 1 1-story box shop; 
1 2-story dyehouse; totalling about 50,000 
sq. ft. floor space and installs 80 1.n. knitting 
machines and 200 sewing machines. 


Athens. Volunteer Knitting Co.: buils 40 new 
houses; plans for $50,000 addition under 
way. 

Bridgeport. Aycock Hosiery Mills. South 


Pittsburg, Tenn., purchase Bridgeport Hosiery 
Mill and operate as branch plant. 


Gadsden. Davis & Alcott Co.: Attala. Ala., 
plant merged with Gadsden plant. 
California. Los Angeles. Manchester Knit- 


ting Mills, Inc.; take over 5,000 sq. ft. addi- 
tional floor space in adjoining building, pur- 
chase 1 Dubied, 1 Stafford & Holt rotary 
Jacquard knitting machines. several sewing 


machines; additional knitting machines 
planned. 


Los Angeles. 
new 5-story, 
sion. 


Mission Hosiery Mills, Inc.: build 
75,000 sq. ft. plant for expan- 


Connecticut. Winsted. Winsted Hosiery Co.: 
moves some machinery from Norfolk plant 
to Winsted. 


Georgia, Dalton. Westcott Hosiery Mills: build 
2-story, 60 x 120 ft. addition. 





Illinois, Carbondale. 


C. T. Houghten & 
Cincinnati. Ohio. build 2-story, 99 x 113 ft. 
mill at Carbondale and plan to begin opera- 
tions in March, 1929; machinery to be trans- 
ferred from Madison, Ind.. to new plant. 


Co.. 


Indiana, Fort Wayne. General Hosiery Co.: 
builds 1-story, 100 x 100 ft. addition and 
installs 18 f. f. knitting machines. 

Fort Wayne. Wayne Knitting Mills. Inc.: re- 


model building and equip plant with prac- 
tically all new dye machinery: purchase 35 
knitting machines from Germany. 21 now 
installed. 


Iowa, Des Moines. Rollins Hosiery Mills: build 


1l-story, 120 x 170 ft. addition and are 
gradually filling it with f. f. kntting ma- 
chines. 

Kentucky, Paducah. Claussner Hosiery Co.., 
builds 1-story 75 x 100 ft. addition and 50 
x 70 ft. dyehouse. 

Massachusetts, Boston. Oakes Bros.; move to 


larger quarters. 
Holyoke. Holyoke Silk Hosiery Co.: purchases 
2 Hilcher knitting machines and 2 winders. 
Lowell. Suffolk Knitting Co.; takes over 3 
additional floors giving total of 135.000 sq. 
ft.; installs spinning division. 
Salem. Textile Knitting Works, Inc.: company 
moves all equipment from Brooklyn. N. Y.. 


to 3-story leased plant at Salem; Louis 
Tieles. president. 

Springfield. Harris Silk Hosiery Co.; installs 
8 f. f. knitting machines. 

Taunton. Taunton Knitting Co.: purchases 
equipment of Sterling Knit Goods Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.. and installs. 

Waltham. Waltham Kntting Mills; purchase 


10 Crane & Shaker knitting machines. 6 sew- 
ing machines, from American Knitting Co. 
and install. 
Michigan, Grand Rapids. Globe Knitting Works: 
erect l-story, 100 x 150 ft. addition. in- 
stalls 20 f. f. machines and finishing equip- 


ment. 

Minnesota, St. Paul. Minnetonka Mills. Inc.: 
new company result of merger of St. Paul 
Knitting Co. and Liberty Knitting Mills. Inc.: 
acquires 10,000 sq. ft. plant: $150,000 capi- 
tal; installs machinery and begins operation. 

New Hampshire, Manchester. New Hampshire 
Mills, Inc.; subsidiary of Potter Stores Co.. 
Springfield, Mass., takes over Langdon Mill 
of Amoskeag Mfg. Co. and installs machinery. 
W. _H. Bates, superintendent. 

New dersey. Clifton. Conrad Hosiery Co.: builds 
2-story, 50 x 119 ft. addition and installs 4 
new fine gauge knitting machies. 

Irvington. Arrow Silk Hosiery Co.; 
6 new knitting machines. 

Mt. Holly. Horstmann-Columbia Co.: moves 
plant from Robbinsville, N. J.. to 2-story, 
66 x 66 ft. building at Mt. Holly: purchase 
5 power machines, 4 hand machines and 6 
sewing machines. 

North Bergen. Apolda Knitting Mills: under 
construction 3-story. 60 x 100 ft. addition to 
be completed on Feb. 1. Additional equip- 
ment purchased. 

Plainfield. Rivoli Silk Hosiery Co.: 
story, 60 x 90 ft. 


purchases 


builds 2- 
addition and l1-story. 53 


x 80 ft. addition and installs 8 48-gauge 
knitting machines. 
Riverside. Revere Knitting Mills. Inc. Phila- 


delphia, Pa.; 2-story, 110 x 170 ft. mill un- 
der construction to which it is planned to 
move Philadelphia plant. 

New York, Brooklyn. Williamsburg Knitting 
Mills; install new oil burning boiler, double 
capacity of sewing department. 

Chatham. Manny-Reilly Co.. Valatie. N. Y., 
leases plant of Ballston Knitting Co., Chat- 
ham, and equips with machinery moved from 
St. Johnsville. N. Y.. plant. 

Cohoes. Fitwell Knitting Co.: builds addition. 

Fonda. Fonda Glove Lining Co.: purchases 
plant of Mohawk Valley Broom Co. and uses 


for storage; may equip later, for manufac- 
turing. 

Hoosick Falls. Superior Mfg. Co.: builds 2- 
story 64 x 70 ft. warehouse. 

Sherburne. Consumers Hosiery Mills, Inc.: cap- 
ital $75,000: Louis K. Lindsey. president; 
begin operations in new plant. 6.000 sq. ft. 


to accommodate L-K Hosiery Co., Inc., equip- 


ment which Consumers Hosiery Mills, Ince.. 
took over. 
Utica. Augusta Knitting Corp.: closes Bath, 


N. Y., plant and moves equipment to Utica. 

Utica. Utica Knitting Corp.: remodels dye- 
house and transforms power machinery to 
electricity . 

North Carolina, Albemarle. Lillian Knitting 
Mills Co.; builds 1-story, 60 x 100 ft. addi- 
tion and equips with 9 24-section machines; 
purchases 6 additional f. f. machines. 

Asheboro. Asheboro Hosiery Mills: install 80 
knitting machines. 

Asheboro. Cranford Hosiery Mills: install 40 
new knitting machines for manufacture of 
mercerized cotton hose. 

Burlington. McEwen Knitting Mills Co.: builds 
1-story. 110 x 150 ft. addition and installs 9 
f. f. knitting machines. 

Burlington. S. Y. W. Hosiery Mills, Inc.: build 
1-story office building. 

Charlotte. Charlotte Knitting Co.; purchases 
machinery of Regina Silk Hosiery Co.. Phila- 
delphia, and installs. 


Durham. Golden Belt Mfg. Co.; builds 1-story 
addition and installs 20 new machines: 47.- 
000 sq. ft. new plant reported under con- 


struction to accommodate 180 new machines 
and to be in operation April 1. 
Durham. Knit-Well Hosiery Mills. Inc.: install 
45 new knitting machines and 12 loopers. 
Durham. Ruth Hosiery Mill: adds f. f. hosiery 


department. ce ; 
Elizabeth City Hosiery Co.; in- 


Elizabeth City. 
stalls 12 f. f. knitting machines. 
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Forest City. Forest City Hosiery Co.: installs 
2 new hosiery machines, 1 dye machine and 
1 looper. 

Greensboro. Juvenile Hosiery Mills. Inc.: add 
50 Banner Jacquard knitting machines. 

Greensboro. Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co.: 
builds 2-story, 105 x 126 ft. addition and 
purchases 56 f. f. knitting machines. 

High Point. Adams-Millis Corp.; capital 156.- 


000 shares; J. H. Adams, president: new 
company result of merger of Adams-Millis 
Corp., High Point Hosiery Mills, Inc.. Pointer 
Hosiery Co., Piedmont Mills Co. and Kerners- 
ville Knitting Co., Inc., of High Point; 3- 
story, 107 x 130 ft. mill under construction 
to accommodate 100 f. f. knitting machines: 
in operation in January. 

Lexington. Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mill Co.: builds 
60 x 70 ft. addition to house 90 machines. 
Morgantown. Garrou Knitting Mills: build 2- 
story, 60 x 92 ft. addition. ; 
Morgantown. Morgantown Full _ Fashioned 
Hosiery Co.: installs additional high speed 

equipment. Plans to add 3 sets cards. 

Mt. Airy, Mt. Airy Knitting Co.; adds ravon 
underwear to line and purchases 20 sewing 
machines; plans to install 12 knitting ma- 
chines in 1929. 

Mt. Fa Renfro Hosiery Mills Co.; installs 9 
ri rs. 

Valdese. Waldensian Hosiery Mills; build 2- 
story, 45 x 70 ft. extension for office and 
packing room; install 10 f. f. machines in 
leased building. 

Wadesboro. West Knitting Corp.. Syracuse. 
N. Y., builds 3-story, 71 x 187 ft. mill with 
dyehouse and boiler house at Wadesboro and 
moves machinery from Syracuse. 

Winston-Salem. P. H. Hanes Knitting Co.: 6- 
story, 60 x 125 ft. addition under construc- 
tion to be in operation May 1. New power 
house, 1-story. 50 x 80 ft.. also erected. 

Oregon, Portland. Jantzen Knitting Mills: build 
80 x 115 ft. warehouse unit and 115 x 200 
ft. office building. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. H. C. Aberle Co.: 
builds $30,000 dyehouse. E 
Philadelphia. Bell Neckwear Co.; increases 


equipment to 40 knifting_machines. 

Philadelphia. Endurance Knitting Co., 
builds 1-story, 52 x 128 ft. 
adds 10 knitting machines. 

Philadelphia. Fashionedmaid Hosiery Co.;: 
builds 2-story. 50 x 60 ft. addition and equips 
with 9 knitting machines. 

Philadelphia. Federal Knitting Co., Inc.: in- 
stalls 4 new f. f. knitting machines and 3 
Altemus high speed 18-spindle winders. 

Philadelphia. Lehigh Silk Hosiery Mills. Inc.: 
build 2-story, 15,000 sq. ft. addition and in- 
crease machinery about 25%. : 

Philadelphia. Lucille Knitting Co., Inc.; builds 
2-story, 65 x 90 ft. addition with 30 x 30 ft. 
extension and installs 20 additional knitting 


Ine.; 
addition and 


machines. . 
Philadelphia. Olympia Full Fashioned Silk 
Hosiery Co.: installs additional f. f. ma- 
chines to bring total number to_20. 
Philadelphia. Robinson Hosiery Mills; add 5 
new f. f. machines. 
Philadelphia. Chas. Seidman & Co.; install 5 


Jacquard sweater machines, 2 
machines, etc. - 
Philadelphia. Spring Knit Hosiery Mills, Inc.; 
increase equipment to 75 machines. ‘ 
Philadelphia. Superior Knitwear Corp.; in- 
creases equipment. 
Philadelphia Union Knitting Mills of Pa.: move 
to larger quarters with area of 35,000 sq. ft. 
Philadelphia. United Globe Knitting Mills, Inc.: 
new 3-story mill under construction to which 
machinery and equipment will be moved on 


March 1. . 
United Knitting Co.: builds 5- 


flat sweater 


Philadelphia. 5 
story addition and adds 12 knitting machines. 


Frankford. Locke Hosiery Mills: install 20 
new knitting machines. 


Frankford. Whitehall Knitting Mills; add 3 
new f. f. machines. 
Germantown. Rodgers Hosiery Co.: builds 2- 


story, 60 x 174 ft. building and installs 34 
24-section f. f. machines. 

Boyertown. John Blood & Co., Inc.: new plant, 
l-story, 130 x 150 ft. to accommodate 50 
f. f. machines now under construction: to be 
in operation March, 1929. 

Cheltenham. Danneman Hosiery Co.; builds 2- 
story addition and adds 42-gauge equipment. 

Croydon. Largman, Gray Co.; installs 60 addi- 
tional f. f. machines. 

Kutztown. Deisher Knitting Mills; purchase 
15 knitting machines from Frisbie & Stans- 
field Co.. Utica. N. Y., and install in Kutz- 
town plant: also add 1 other knitting ma- 
chine and 5 finishing machines. 

Leesport. Ontelaunee Knitting Mills: add 4 
knitting machines, additional finishing ma- 
chines and install new steam pressing equip- 
ment. 

Milroy. Penn's Valley Hosiery Mills: Millheim. 
Pa., build 1-story, 41 x 101 ft. branch plant 
at Milroy and equip with 31 loopers trans- 
ferred from Millheim plant; 60 knitting ma- 
chines transferred from Philadelphia plant. 

Mohnton. William C. Leininger Knitting Co.. 
Inc.: builds 1-story. 105 x 160 ft. mill an- 
nex and installs 30 45-gauge knitting ma- 
chines. 

Nescopeck. Nesco Knitting Mills. Inc.: add 4 
a machines, 1 sewing machine and new 
boiler. 

Phoenixville. Phoenixville Hosiery Co.: Ajax 
Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia. build 2-story. 95 
x 408 ft. mill to accommodate 80 knitting ma- 
chines and move plant to Phoenixville; op- 
erate as Phoenixville Hosiery Co.;'‘also build 
95 x 120 ft. addition. 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
Established 1868 





Water Tube Boilers Steam Superheaters 






















Economizers Air Preheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers Oil Burners 
Refractories 


Seamless Tube and Piping 


BRANCH OFFICES 

Candler Building 

80 Federal Street 
Marquette Building 
Traction Building 
Guardian Building 
Magnolia Building 

444 Seventeenth Street 
Ford Building 

Electric Building 
Central Building 

344 Camp Street 
Packard Building 
Heard Building 
Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
Failing Building 


ATLANTA 
BOSTON 


DENVER 
DETROIT 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA 
PHOENIX, ARIZ 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ORE 
SALT LAKECITY Kearns Building 

SAN FRANCISCO Sheldon Building 
SEATTLE L. C. Smith Building 
HONOLULU, T. H Castle & Cooke Building 
HAVANA, CUBA Calle de Aguiar 104 
SAN JUAN,P.R Recinto Sur 51 
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COMET UNIT HEATERS 


The wide-spread preference for Comet Unit Heaters is indicated by this 
partial list of orders for or from the following nationally known users, during 
the past few weeks 
War Department U. S. Air Corps—Wright Air Field, Dayton, Ohio 
Hangars Nos. 2, 3, and 4 
37 unit heaters (ceiling type) 
22,000,000 B.T.U.’s per hour 
Chevrolet Motor Car Company Assembly Plant 
114 unit heaters (ceiling type) 
32,000,000 B.T.U.’s per hour 
Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 
17 No. 100 floor type unit heaters 
16,000,000 B.T.U.’s per hour 
Deere & Company, Waterloo, Iowa 
87 No. 60 ceiling units . 
40,000,000 B.T.U.'s per hour 
Comet Unit Heaters contain no cast, soldered or brazed materials and are 
guaranteed to withstand unlimited steam pressure. They will resist rust, 
corrosion and oxidation for the lifetime of the entire heatina sys em 
The guaranteed performance at various pressures given in Bulletin 
105 tells the story. Write for your copy. 


She 
AE We YORK GENERAL OFFICES 


BLOWER Poimcreosn 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
FACTORIES AT LA PORTE, IND. AND CHICAGO. ILL. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


FANS & BLOWERS 
ASSOCIATED PRODUCTS 
FAN FURNACES 
UNIT-HEATERS 





—and in many 
Textile Plants 


—Frederick Centrifugal Pumps 


j r Frederick Pumps 
are daily performing their tasks 


neered Pumps” 


are “Engi- 











and are built 


with dispatch and economy, in 
connection with Filtration sys- 
tems, Transferring Process 
Liquors, Water Storage, Boiler 
Feed, Fire Protection, Water 
Supply, Condensers, Spray 
Ponds, etc. 


—— See Also 


by skilled mechanics to give 
uninterrupted service over a 
long period of years. They are 
available in single or multi- 
stage, and can be arranged for 
Belt, Motor, Turbine, or Gaso- 
line Engine Drive. 


Litera:ure and Full Details upon request on 


your business letterhead. 








Iris 
Glory Knitters, Pottstown, and moves all ma- 
chinery to Iris Knitting Corp. plant. 


Pottstown. Knitting Corp.. takes over 


Quakertown. Best Made Silk Hosiery Co.: 
builds 2-story, 48 x 50 ft. addition to double 
capacity of plant and installs 6 f. f. ma- 
chines. Plans to add 8 more f. f. machines 
during 1929. 

Juakertown. Tohickon 
builds 58 x 138 ft. 

Reading machines. 
Reading. Berkshire Knitting Mills: take over 


Hosiery Co., _ Ince.: 
addition and installs 8 


builds addition 


install 4 


4-story building belonging to Narrow Fabric 
Co., Reading: install 45- and 48-gauge f. f. 
legging machines. 

Reading. Fisher Hosiery Co.: 
for stock room and office. 

Reading. Gold Seal Knitting Mills: 
knitting machines. 

‘eading. Reading Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Mills. Inc.; 3-story. 100 x 115 ft. new mill 
building under construction to which equip- 
ment will be moved. 

Reading. Reading Underwear Co.: adds 2 new 
finishing machines. 

Reading. Schuylkill Hosiery Mills. Inec.: install 
80 Jacquard knitting machines. 

Reading. Seot Lane Mills: Weehawken. N. J.. 
move from Weehawken to Reading and be- 
gin operation with 20 knitting machines and 
8 sewing machines. 

Reading. Weinerth Knitting & Machine Co.. 
Ine.: builds 1-story, 43 x 112 ft. addition 
and installs 52 new knitting machines. 

Robesonia. Richland (Pa.) Knitting Mill leases 
plant of Robesonia Knitting Mill and moves 
to new location for expansion. Adds 5 Jac- 
quard and 12 sewing machines. 

Rosedale. Rosedale Knitting Co.: builds 3- 
story, 145 x 221 ft. plant in which 100 f. f. 

knitting machines will be installed. 


Schuylkill Haven. Coldren Knitting Mills: add 
4 knitting machines. 
Schuylkill Haven. Schuylkill Haven Knitting 


Mills: build 2-story. 36 x 108 ft. addition and 
add 4 knitting machines and 6 finishing ma- 
chines. 

Shillington. Fedden Bros. Co., 
f. f. leggers and footers. 
Sinking Spring. Cacoosing Knitting Co.. Ine.: 
adds 10 knitting machines and plans addition 

in 1929. 

Souderton. M. B. Bergey Co.: builds 
85 x 95 ft. addition and adds 6 f. 
machines. 

Spring City. Spring City Knitting Co.: pur- 
chases plant and equipment of Watco Knit- 
ting Co., Phoenixville, and operates as branch 
plant. 

Strausstown. H. W. Anthonv 
branch plants at Gouglersville 
Pa.. and transfers machinery 

Stroudsburg. Monroe Hosiery 
6 new knitting machines. 
ery from Mammoth 
phia. to Stroudsburg 
construction. 

Willow Grove. 


Ine.: orders new 


1-story,. 
f. knitting 


Co.: closes 
and Bethel. 
to Strausstown. 
Mill: purchases 
Moves all machin- 
Hosiery Mills, Philadel- 
plant; addition under 


Society Maid Hosiery Mills: in- 
stall 4 leggers. 2 footers, 42-gauge. 

Womelsdorf. Vogue Knitting Co.; purchases 
plant of Mermaid Silk Mills, Inc., Newmans- 
town, and operates as sewing plant. 


Wyomissing. Berkshire Knitting Mills: build 
4-story, 110 x 850 ft. addition and install 
new dyvehouse equipment. 

York. Triumph Hosiery Mills. Philadelphia: 
take over plant of Norard Hosiery Mills, 
York. and operate as branch plant. 

Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Contoocook Mills 
Corp.. Hillsboro. N. H., purchases Pawtucket 


Hosiery Co. plant and operates as division of 
Contoocook. 

Providence Wm. Stoppard & Son, Ine.: open 
Jillson Knitting Mills at 1306 Broad St., sub- 
sidiary. 

South Carolina, Spartanburg. Powell 
Co.: builds 2-story, 108 x 132 ft. addition 
and 50 x 50 ft. dyehouse in which complete 
skein and piece dyeing equipment has been 
installed. Company is moving knitting ma- 
chines from Philadelphia plant to. bring 
total in Spartanburg plant to 450. 

Union. Rayon Products Co.: formerly Peerless 
Rayon Corp., Brooklyn. N. Y.. reorganizes 
with $65.000 capital; Philip Seras, president; 
installs 18 knitting machines in leased 1- 
story, 60 x 90 ft. plant at Union. 

Tennessee, Chattanooga. Nick-a-Jack Hosiery 
Mills: build 2-story, 10 x 64 ft. addition. 
Dyersburg. Dyersburg Cotton Products Co.: 
Adrian (Mich.) Knitting Co. and Oswego 
(N. Y.) Yarn Mills Ine., consolidate and 
build new 3-story. 130 x 700 ft. mill at 
Dyersburg: move machinery from 6 northern 
plants and expect to begin operations on 
March 15. New mill will have capacity of 
20.000 ring spindles and 5,000 mule spindles 

and 1,100 knitting machines. 

Lenoir City. Alspach Knitting Co.. Orwigsburg. 
Pa., builds 2-story, 50 x 200 ft. mill and 
moves equipment to Lenoir City. 


Knitting 


Morristown. Morristown Knitting Mills, Ine.: 
add 25 knitters, 25 ribbers, 6 loopers. 

Texas, Houston. Houston Hosiery Mills: add 
new knitting machines. 

Sherman. Pool Knitting Mills: merge with 


Houston (Tex.) Hosiery Mills. move into new 
building at Sherman providing more space. 
Capital new company, $100,000; C. L. Pool, 
president. 
Virginia, Bristol. add 10 


Grey Hosiery Mills: 


Reading f. f. knitting machines; erect new 
building. 
Bristol. High Rock Knitting Co.; installs 70 


l.n. knitting machines. 

Narrows. Cavalier Hosiery Mills: install 3 
160-needle 36-gauge Banner Jacquard and 12 
240-needle, 54-gauge split-foot machines. 


West Virginia, Martinsburg. Interwoven Mills, 
_Inc.; build 2-story, 75 x 120 ft. addition. 

Washington, Spokane. Spokane Knitting Mills. 
Inc.; build 1-story, 20 x 30 ft. addition and 
equip with 7 finishing machines. 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee. Milwaukee’ Knitting 
Co.; moves to leased 4-story plant containing 

: 35,000 sq.ft. floor space at 186 Water St. 

Canada, Guelph, Ont. Landers, Ltd.; build 1- 
story, 48 x 70 ft. addition and are installing 
3 leggers and 1 footer each month beginning 
Nov., 1928 and ending Oct., 1929. 

Hamilton, Ont. J. R. Moodie & Son, Ltd.: new 
company formed by amalgamation of J. R. 
Moodie & Sons, Ltd., the Eagle Knitting Co.. 
Ltd.. Eagle Spinning Mills Co.. Ltd.. and 
Moodie Underwear Co.; capital $1,000,000: 
J. R. Moodie, president; builds 4-story. 77 x 
— ft. mill and 3-story, 50 x 200 ft. dye- 
ouse. 


Hamilton, Ont. Zimmerknit, Ltd.: builds 2- 
story, 50 x 137 ft. dyeing and finishing ad- 
_ dition. 

Listowel, Ont. Mercury Mills, Ltd.: Hamilton. 


Ont., acquire P. K. Mills, Ltd., Listowell, and 
operate under same name, as branch plant. 
Owen Sound, Ont. Circle-Bar Knitting Co., Ltd.; 

installs 4 f. f. knitting machines. 

Toronto, Toronto Hosiery Co., Ltd.: builds 2- 
story, 50 x 200 ft. addition; installs 9 f. f. 
and several seamless knitting machines. 

Woodstock, Ont. Hosiers, Ltd.; build 1-story. 
13,000 sq. ft. addition to house hosiery de- 
partment of Zimmerknit, Ltd., Hamilton. 

Woodstock, Ont. Mercury Mills. Ltd.: Hamil- 
ton, Ont., purchase plant of Oxford Knitting 


Co., Ltd.. Woodstock, and install additional 
equipment. 
Drummondville, Que. Butterfly Hosiery Co. 


Ltd.; completes 4th addition to its plant, 55 


x 153 ft... and installs 8 f. f. knitting ma 
chines. 

Montreal. Que. Fainer Knitting Mills, Ltd.: 
move to larger quarters containing 8,000 


sq. ft. and install 20 new knitting machines 
Sherbrooke, Que. Canadian Silk Products, Ltd.: 
complete additional story and 20,000 sq. ft. 


extension. Install 26 new f. f. knitting ma- 
chines. 

Sherbrooke, Que. Julius Kayser & Co.. Ltd.: 
build 4-story, 100 x 128 ft. addition. 

St. Jerome. Que. Regent Knitting Mills, Ltd.: 
build 4-story, 100,000 sq. ft. mill to accom- 


moderate equipment from Montreal. 


Miscellaneous Mills 


California, Orange. 
addition to 
x 250 ft. 

Connecticut, Higganum. Frissell 
purehases 140 braiders from F. 
Co., Middletown, 


Western Cordage Co.; builds 
increase size of building to 120 


Fabrice Co.: 

& M. Fabric 

and installs in plant. 

Middletown. Buckner Process Co.: builds 1- 
story, 16 x 250 ft. addition; equips with 
stretching apparatus. 

Georgia, Rossville. National Yarn & Processing 
Co.: completes 60 x 100 ft. rayon dyeing and 
finishing building and installs 1 500-lb. skein 
and 1 150-lb. skein dyeing machine. 

Illinois, Chicago. United Felt Co.; builds 1- 
story, 165 x 190 ft. addition. 

Massachusetts, North Adams. Arnold Print 
Works purchases Renfrew Mfg. Co. plant at 
Adams and equipment and prepares for opera- 
tion. 

Saugus. Salter Mills: M. Salter & Sons, Chelsea, 
Mass., purchase former mill of U. S. Worsted 
Corp. and renovate for manufacture of wool 
shoddy as Salter Mills: move some machinery 


from Shirley, Mass., plant of company and 
discontinue operations at Shirley. 

Southbridge. Southbridge Finishing Co.: leases 
storage building from Hamilton Woolen Co. 
builds 2-story, 50 x 150 ft. storehouse at 
Sandersdale. 

New Jersey, Bound Brook. Warwick Print 
Works, Ine.: lease two adjoining buildings at 


Bound Brook and move plant from Riverpoint, 
R. I.: add finishing department to new plant. 
Fairview. Bellnan Brook Bleachery Co.: in- 
stalls 3 6-color machines and 1 8-color print- 
ing machine. 
Lodi. Metalkloth Co., 
x 60 ft. addition. 


Inc.; builds 1-story, 60 


Lodi. United Piece Dye Works; builds 106 x 
201 ft. addition. 
Passaic. Weiss, Willheim Co., Inc.: installs 2 


new 8-color printing machines and enlarges 
finishing room. Company takes 20,000 sq. ft. 
in Waterhouse mill as addition to plant. 


Paterson. Apex Piece Dyeing Co.: builds 1- 
story, 20 x 54 ft. extension to stockroom. 
Paterson. Blue Bird Dyeing Co.: purchases 


former 90,000 sq. ft. mill of Cedar Cliff Silk 
Co., at Haledon, remodels and occupies for 
expansion: installs new machinery. 

Paterson. H. H. Brown & Sons Co., Inc.; builds 
l-story, 84 x 122 ft. addition. 

Paterson. Colt Dye Works. Inc.: builds 1-story, 
4l x 100 ft. dyehouse addition. 

Paterson. Columbia Piece Dyeing & Finishing 
Co.: builds 1-story, 34 x 100 ft. a/dition. 


Paterson. Empire Piece Dyeing & Finishing 
Co.: 1-story 100 x 100 ft. addition under 
construction. 

Paterson. Keystone Piece Dye Works: build 


1-story, 50 x 130 ft. addition. 

Paterson. Trio Dye Works, Inc., capital $125,- 
000: take over Eagle Piece Dye Works and 
operate. 

Trenton. Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co.: 
builds 2-story, 25 x 60 ft. addition. 

New York. Minetto. Columbia Mills. Inc.: 3- 
story, 40 x 60 ft. addition under construct‘on. 

New York. Aibel Rayon Co., Ine.: purchases 
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plant of Peerless Yarn Corp. and operates as 
plant No. 2. 

Sloatsburg. Ramapo Finishing Corp.: 
_hew 8-color printing machine. 

North Carolina, Salisbury. Southeastern Bleach 

Dye Works, Inc., install 2 long chain warp 

dyeing machimes, 1 warp printing machine. 
3 beamers, 1 quiller, 1 Foster high speed 
winder. 

Ohio, Cleveland. Erie Dyeing & Processing Co.: 
enlarges rayon converting department to 16.- 
000 sq. ft. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. John Blood & 
Bros., Inc., add new dyeing machinery. 

Philadelphia. Caledonian Dye Works, Inc.: build 
2-story. 70 x 70 ft. addition. 

Philadelphia. Carney & Riege: purchase 52 
braiders and auxiliary equipment from Atlas 
Mfg. Co., Germantown. and install. 


installs 


Philadelphia. Columbia Silk Dyeing Co.; builds 
$3,000 addition. 

Philadelphia. Franklin Process Co.: under con- 
struction dyehouse and storage building to 
cost $38.000. 

Philadelphia. Ingraham Mfg. Co.: builds 1- 
story addition for warehouse. 

Philadelphia. Majestic Silk Hosiery Dyeing Co.. 
Ine.; builds 2-story, 40 x 54 ft. finishing 
plant. 

Philadelphia. Fred Whitaker Co., Ine.: pur- 
chases 4 additional buildings from John & 


James Dobson, Ine., Philadelphia. 


to be used 
for shoddy plant. 


Philadelphia. Yorkshire Dyeing & Finishing 
Co.: capital $5,000: Hubert Segsworth, pres- 
ident: operates Fertex Dyeing & Finishing 
Co. plant. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket. 


Acme Finishing Co.: 
builds 1-story. 


23 x 40 ft. addition to filter 


plant; plans 2 3 story additions to increase 
floor space by 30.000 sq. ft. 

Pawtucket Colonial Processing Co.: builds 1- 
story. 20 x 4% ft. addition. 

Pawtucket. Rhode Island Textile Co.: builds 
2-story, 9.000 sq. ft. addition: will purchase 


additional machinery as needed. 


Providence. Queen Dyeing Co.: builds 1-story. 
50 x 60 ft. filter plant. 

Providence. U. S. Finishing Co.: builds 2-story 
100 x 200 ft. addition, installs 2 90-ft. 
tenters and new drying system to accommo- 
date 8 90-ft. tenters. 

Slatersville. Slatersville Finishing Co.: builds 
addition to filter plant 

South Carolina, Greenville. River Mills: build 


warehouse, 2? divisions—1l1-story. 64 x 15°? ft. 

and 2-story, 60 x 120 ft. 
Greenville. Southern Franklin 

builds 3-story, 40 x 80 ft. 


Process Co.: 
addition to house 


rayon dveing plant and installs 1 110 reel 
BuhIman skein dyeing machine. 10 Oswald 
lever bottle bobbin winders, 2 Sipp winders 
and 1 Procter & Schwartz dyers. 

Laurens. Pioneer Braid Corp., New York, 
builds plant at Laurens and moves equip 
ment: capital $225,000: Joseph M. Adiman. 
president. 

Marietta. Slater Mfg. Co.: builds 60 new 
houses. 

Wisconsin, Manitowoc. National Tinsel Mfe. 
Co.: builds 3-story, 52 x 150 ft. addition 
and eouips. 


Canada, Calgary. Alta. Globe Bedding Co.; Ltd.: 
Winnipeg. Man., purchases P. D. Sprung Bed- 
ding Co.. Ltd., Calgary, and operates as a 
branch plant. Company purehases $8,000 
worth new machinery during 1928. 

Guelph, Ont. Dominion Linens, Ltd.:;  ma- 
ehinery from company’s plant at Tillsonburg 
transferred to Guelph mill. 

Toronto, Ont. Summit Dyeing Co., Ltd.; moves 
into new building and adds to equipment. 





Howard Hosiery Company 


Establishing First Unit of New 
Mill at Sinking Springs 


A new mill is under construction at 
Penn Avenue and Howard Street, Sink- 
ing Springs (Reading), Pa., for the 
Howard Hosiery Co. The building is 
one story, 102 x 153 ft., with part base- 
ment 62 x 102 ft. It is constructed of 
steel columns and trusses, with north 
sawtooth roof. Side walls are of brick 
with an ornate face brick and terra 
cotta trimmed front. 

The basement floor is concrete and 
the first floor is concrete with wood 
aisles between the hosiery machines. 

The owners are now erecting the ma- 
chinerv and expect to have a limited 
production in a few weeks. As soon as 
all equipment is assembled, they expect 
to run the mill 24 hours per day. This 
develonment is under the direction of 
Wm. Steele & Sons Co.. architects and 
engineers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“SELLERS” "axcrr 


Made in many ways. 

















Cast iron surfaces. 


Rodney Davis Gears 
are well cut and are 
delivered promptly. 
Service is our happi- 
ness. Write for 
quotations. 


Babbitted surfaces. 


Lined with any 
special kind of bab- 
bitt to suit almost 
any condition or 
speed. 

Gears, Sprockets, 
Roller Chain, Silent 
Chain Drives. Gears 
cut to specifications. 


Fitted with or with- 
out oil wipers. Made 
reasonably dustproof. 





We guarantee satisfaction 
The hardened steel 
spring oil rings re- 
main true and round. 


Rodney Davis 


624 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
These boxes will fit 


Set Screw Hangers. 








Try them when you —— See cllso 
Rodney Davis Gears have worn boxes. OR CATALOG—— 


Machine Tools and Injectors 


WM. SELLERS & CO., Inc. 
Main Office and Works: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Southern States Sales Agent, A. G. New, Greenville, S. C. 


ALLI & A () IR CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1868 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


STEEL BELT LACING 


DUXBAK Leather BELTS 
She famous poe 5 7 Cll THE MOST eee ee BELT 


One Specification for 
10,000 PLANTS 


10,000 plants use only 
One word to specify 
Satisfactory belting and 
That word is, of course, 


Duxbak. 


10,000 plants say that 
Long life and low cost and 
All other qualities of a good 
Belt can be specified in 
One word, Duxbak. 


Send for These Pamphlets: “T he Seven Factors of Belting Economy” 


For nearly twenty years, the name 
Alligator Steel Belt Lacing has meant 
—extreme strength; serviceability; aT a 
easy, rapid application. It has meant CAS Ae Ee ie 
a simple, smooth, separable joint; 
protection of belt ak in a clinched 

grip of steel; uniformity of steel used and 
of finished product. Every point desir- 
able. Genuine Alligator Steel Belt Lacing has them all 


Made only in America. Sole Manufacturers 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
4634 Lexington St., Chicago 
In rans at 135 Finsbury Pavement. London, E. C. 2 

















throughout the wor rd 





Please put my name on your 


mailing list to receive ““THE 
(in pray. SEVEN Factors OF BELTING 


ia “(Chi Economy” as they are pub- 
Se as 





Tanners 
Belt Manufacturers 
Main Office and Factory 
31 FERRY STREET NEW YORK 
Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cites 












Look for the name Steel Belt Lacing on the 
box cover, and the familiar Alligator stamped on the lacing 


Alligator 
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Current Lessons in Cooperation a Stepping 
Stone to Mergers and Combinations 


Merchandising Control an Essential— 


Types of Mergers That Indicate Trend 


HE urge to mergers and com- 

binations in the textile and allied 

industries is greater than ever 
before. Lack of progress in this direc- 
tion during 1928 was due to several 
basic causes, chief of which was the 
general appreciation that the success 
of any merger is dependent in large 
part upon including at least partial con- 
trol of distribution, whereas for the 
distributor, whether commission mer- 
chant, converter, wholesaler or cutter. 
there exists no such urge. 


The Inarticulate Minority 


The greatest urge to mergers and 
combinations is not among majority 
stockholding interests of textile cor- 
porations, as a rule, but among minority 
interests. This is due in large part to 
the fact that stock control is usually in 
the hands of executives who are 
usually the principal salaried officers 
of the corporation, or by interests whose 
proxies they vote. The average execu- 
tive hesitates to consider a merger pro- 
position that does not conserve his 
future, and if the commission house 
happens to be among the majority 
stockholders its attitude toward a mer- 
ger proposition is very similar to that 
of the executive. 

If sentiment of minority stockholders 
of a majority of textile corporations 
that have been retrogressing, or barely 
holding their own during the last four 
or five years, were canvassed it would 
be found that it is overwhelmingly in 
favor of sound mergers or combina- 


By Charles H. Clark 


Editor-in-Chief, TEXTILE Wor Lp 


tions as a possible method of bettering 
their investments or affording them an 
opportunity to liquidate their holdings 
at better than current prices. But 
minorities are almost invariably in- 
articulate and their opinions when ex- 
pressed at meetings are appraised by 
the same proportion that their stock- 
holdings are of the total issue. 


Banks Also Inarticulate 


Minority stockholders are inarticulate 
in effect, when expressing their desire 
for mergers or combinations, merely be- 
cause reception at the executive end is 
poor; bankers are inarticulate when ap- 
proached with textile merger proposi- 
tions, because, until recently at least, 
they have closed up like clamshells and 
pointed to a list of frozen textile assets 
already held in their coffers. If the 
average textile mill was as _ strong 
financially today as it was four or five 
years ago there would be no difficulty 
in floating many sound textile mergers 
without the aid of money borrowed from 
banks, for at an attractive price the gen- 
eral public is hungry for securities that 
hold the promise of a good investment 
return within a few years. On the 
other hand, there are numerous mills 
that might be merged successfully in 
holding companies today without bor- 
rowing a dollar or offering a share of 
stock for public subscription. It is 
mergers of the latter type that seem 
likely to make most progress in the tex- 
tile field in the near future. 

From the inception of the textile in- 


dustry in this country on a factory basis 
it has been highly individualistic. Until 
the last two or three years there was 
no incentive to cooperative action 
excepting during the war period and 
whenever tariff revision was under- 
taken. With the growth of the cotton 
industry South competitive differences 
and jealousies between cotton manufac- 
turers took on a sectional aspect; much 
the same situation has existed between 
woolen and worsted manufacturers of 
New England and those of other parts 
of the country, and between silk manu- 
facturers of Paterson on the one hand 
and of Pennsylvania and New England 
on the other. More frequent personal 
contacts through their national asso- 
ciations, and more recently in the case 
of the cotton and wool manufacturers 
through their institutes have not only 
gone far toward breaking down old 
misunderstandings and personal jeal- 
ousies, but are actually providing a 
course of instruction in methods of co- 
operation and the benefits to accrue 
therefrom. 

Years ago when business jealousies 
and misunderstandings were the rife 
trade agreements were made usually 
only to be broken. For instance, cot- 
ton yarn spinners were accustomed to 
foregather in Philadelphia occasionally 
for the purpose of drawing up “gentle- 
men’s agreements” covering production 
curtailment and minimum prices, and 
it was no unusual thing while discus- 


(Continued on page 501) 













1928. 





—1927— —1926— —1925— —1924— —1923— —1920—— —1914— 

Dec. 31 High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low Low July 

American Woolen, pfd... 574 652 39 7 47 90 67} 96 74 1024 923 1183 97 1054 92 73% 8074} 
Amoskeag,com........ $24} 27 18 116 483 71 48} 844 62 80 603 112 673 *167 753 584 62 
Androscoggin.......... 704 = 83 564 554 37 534 433 132 ©6125 145 132 1164 1004 *225 1933 at 137 
eT See 38 463 343 70 40 95 67 1044 90% 1064 99% 175 1423 1722 89 74 80 

Bates....... ; 144 144 108 1334 108} 155 118 2334 190} 2354 210 263 2354 3154 195 2134 2133 
Bigelow-Hartford, com.. 95 974 873 6 77 1014 73 105 100 +1144 1024 1194 1143 11 93 Seied.. ana 

Great Falls.......... : 6 9 54 16 54 194 6 243 12 37 234 774 + =334 241 131 168 170% 

Merrimack, com. . 140 1404 135 1608 112 115 98% 112 753 112 993 107% 1003 1254 100 244 244 

Nashua,com......__. 3859s 38 633 40 603 40 733 60 854 79 714 *260$ 105% 630 6724 
Naumkeag..... 7 1404 175% 126 194 155 182 1454 203 +=: 1803 195 1644 *315 255 2414 195 072 172 
Pacific....... : 314 40} 25 443 354 51 354 814 51 863 71 100 +84 175 +160 106 110 
Pepperell. . : 1082 1093 834 1203 993 14] 1103 142 107 1424 108 1674 134 220 200 290 305 
WOE Ss .6h088 ‘ a 13 21} 13 34 20 564 31 1122 8655 1254 1033 230 120} 226 =: 11334 85 85 

* Old stock. tNew stock. 


Comparative Values of Typical New England Textile Shares, 1914 and 1922 to 1929, with Highs and Lows for Each Year 
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throws the markets of the world open to 


*AMERICA FRANCE LINE 
42 Broadway, New York City 
N. Atlantic to French Atlantic ports 


*AMERICAN BRAZIL LINE 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Atlantic ports to ports in Northern Brazil 


*AMERICAN DIAMOND LINES 
67 Exchange Place, New York City 
North Atlantic Ports to Holland and Belgium 


DIXIE UK LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to United Kingdom 


AMERICAN MERCHANT LINES 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Passenger and freight services to United Kingdom 


*AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
11 Broadway, New York City 
North Atlantic ports to Orient, India 
and Australia 


DIXIE MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to Mediterranean ports 


GULF BRAZIL RIVER PLATE LINE 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Gulf ports to east coast of South America 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EUROPEAN LINE 
Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans to French and Belgian ports 


YANKEE LINE 
110 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
North Atlantic ports to German ports 


GULF WEST MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
917 Whitney Building, New Orleans, La. 
Gulf and South Atlantic ports to Portuguese, 
Spanish,and North African ports( west of Bizerta) 


MOBILE OCEANIC LINE 
Mobile, Ala. 
Mobile and Eastern Gulf ports to United 
Kingdom and continental European ports 


AMERICAN GULF ORIENT LINE 
917 Whitney Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
Gulf ports to Orient and Dutch E., I. 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
N. and S. Atl. ports to Brazil and River Plate 
ports, east coast of S. America 


ORIOLE LINES 
Citizens Natl. Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
North Atlantic ports to west coast of 
United Kingdom and Irish ports 


SOUTHERN STATES LINE 
925 Whitney Central Building, New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans and Texas ports to German 
and Holland ports 


TEXAS MEDITERRANEAN LINE 


Corton Exchange Bldg., Galveston, Tex. 
Texas ports to Mediterranean ports 


TEXAS UKAY LINE 
Galveston, Texas 
Texas ports to United Kingdom ports 


TEXAS STAR LINE 
New Orleans, La. 
Texas ports to French and Belgian ports 


UNITED STATES LINES 
45 Broadway, New York City 
Passenger, mail, freight services to 
England, Ireland, France and Germany 


* Accommodations available for a limited 
number of passengers on these lines. 





AMERICA’S INDUSTRIES 


N the busy years since 1918 there has been built up in the United 

States an extensive new Merchant Marine that in equipment, 
personnel and ability ranks with the finest in the world. It consists 
of a fleet of several hundred speedy, modern ships contained in the 
20 lines operated for the United States Shipping Board and in the 
17 lines developed and formerly controlled by the Shipping Board 
but now under private ownership. 

Sailing regularly from Atlantic Coast, Pacific Coast and Gulf 
ports for practically every port of importance in the world, these 
fast American freight vessels have played an important part in 
our world-wide industrial expansion of the last few years. Today 
they offer manufacturers and producers in this country such de- 
pendable, economical transportation facilities as have never before 
been available. 

On this page are listed the 20 lines, embracing 256 vessels, 
under Shipping Board management. Available to users or prospec- 
tive users of all these lines are the advice and counsel of the ex- 
perienced American operators of the Merchant Fleet Corporation. 
These experts will be glad to help you solve any shipping problems. 

For complete information on either freight or passenger services, 
write for““Trade Routes and Shipping Services,” acomprehensive free 
booklet issued for manufacturers interested in Foreign Commerce. 





UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PASSENGER SERVICES: Luxurious passenger accommodations are 

available on the vessels of the United States Lines which include the 

famous Leviathan, world’s largest ship. The American Merchant Lines, 

with sailings weekly, offer comfortable passage at remarkably reason- 
able rates between New York and London. 
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New Bedford’s Worst Year 





Six-Months’ Strike Cuts Dividends 


and 


New Beprorp, Mass. 

yUTTING aside 1928 as one of 

the worst years ever experienced 
by the cotton mills of this city, New 
Bedford generally is hoping that 1929 
will witness a return of some of 
the prosperity associated with the fine 
cotton goods center of the country 
in former years. Signs are not lack- 
ing that with a heavier demand for 
goods, more of a disposition of labor to 
cooperate with capital, and a tendency 
toward consolidation of interests to cut 
down overhead, that dividends will once 
more start to flow into the pockets of 
stockholders, to make up for the excep- 


tionally lean year which was their lot 
during 1928. 


Strike Factor in Losses 


With few exceptions, such of the 
cotton mill corporations as have pre- 
sented their balance sheets, showed 
losses for 1928. As 26 of the corpora- 
tions were closed down practically tight 
for 25 weeks owing to the most costly 
strike in the history of New Bedford, 
the surprising nature of some of the 
financial statements is that in a few in- 
stances it was possible to show a manu- 
facturing profit, despite the tremendous 
losses to which they were subject in 
overhead expenses while machinery was 
stopped for almost half of the year. 

The falling off in demand for goods 
during the early part of 1928 would no 
doubt have necessitated drastic curtail- 
ment in the mills of this city, this being 
demonstrated by the fact that the market 





High and Low on New Bedford 


Stocks 
(By Sanford & Kelley) 
Banks 
Name of —— 1928. ——1927-. 
Corporation High Low High Low 
Achushnet..... . 75 45 94 70 
Beacon, pfd.. s 97 80 98 85 
Booth, com... . Nosales .... Nosales .... 
Booth, pfd. e 55 40 90 70 
Bristol. .... . 90 60 122 85 
Butler....... 3 41 21 58 35 
RN icici i 110 56 106 90 
Darkinaath, com.. 95 773 105 75% 
Dartmouth, pfd.. . 81 78 88 80 
Fairhaven, com... 25¢ 5e 5 2c 
Fairhaven, pfd.... 8} 14 5 34 
Gosnold, com..... 6 3 17 5 
Gosnold, pfd...... 23 10 40 18 
Grinnell Corp. 714 453 83 64 
Hathaway Co..... 95 64 110 104 
Holmes, com... . 50 29 50 29 
Holmes, pfd...... 60 45 60 40 
I 563.06 v0 73 54 1084 60 
Manomet..... si 54 23 11 23 
Nashawena....... 64 35 833 554 
PONE x0'5.0.0% 5» 133 100 168 140 
N. B. Cotton, com. No sales No sales 
N.B. Cotton, pfd.. 83 80 85 77 
Nonquitt......... 27 17 372 17 
Pierce Bros....... No sales No sales 
Pierce Mfg... 305 295 380 343 
Potomska........ 62 323 84 58 
Quissett, com ; 96 80 104 80 
am. pfd. 973 90 100 93 
Sharp, com. 13 12¢ 103 70c 
Sharp, pfd. 9 50c 30 5 
Soule....... . 1473 120 180 140 
Taber.. ; 81 56 94 76 
Wamsutta =e 57 394 70 45 
Whitman....... . 303 6 53 25 





Mill Stock Values Shrink 


did not benefit to any material extent 
by the new Bedford strike and fine 
cotton goods mills in other centers were 
not able to operate on normal schedules. 
In many quarters, the strike in this city 
was regarded as a blessing in disguise. 


Lean Year for Stockholders 


Under normal production, the mills of 
this city would have been paying out 
something like $550,000 weekly in wages 
alone. Figured on this basis, the loss in 
wages alone occasioned by the strike 
would total between $13,000,000 and 
$14,000,000. Mill executives, however, 
do not believe that the plants would 
have been able to operate at more than 
40 to 50% of normal, which would re- 
duce the estimated loss in wages by 
more than one-half. This was borne 
out by the fact that the Dartmouth Mill 
of this city, not affiliated with the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, and thus 
free from the labor troubles that affected 
the other plants of the city, had many 
of its looms idle thrgughout the strike. 

The Dartmouth, however, was one of 
the few mill corporations of the city to 
maintain its regular dividends on both 
the common and preferred stock. De- 
spite this good showing, the share value 
of the common stock suffered in sympa- 
thy with the general weakness shown in 
other issues, and sold as low as 774, or 
within a point or so of the lowest at 
which it has ever been traded. In com- 
parison with the average dividend paid 
out in the last 10 years, $11.63 per 
share, the average yield of approxi- 
mately $2.50 paid during 1928 is an 
index of the conditions that obtained in 
the textile industry in New Bedford. 


Better Prospects for 1929 


With every sign that this year will 
witness a large consumption of textiles, 
based on demand during the last month 
of the old year and the first month of 
1929, New Bedford mills seem to be in 
line to recover some of the losses suf- 
fered last year. There is every indica- 
tion that the 30,000 or so textile opera- 
tives of this city will have a larger 
measure of employment than has been 
the case in the last two years. The 
strike of last year seems to have created 
a better feeling between employers and 
employes, as a result of the numerous 
get-together conferences, that were 
held between the representatives of the 
manufacturers’ association and delegates 
from the Textile Council. 

As taxation on the mills has been 
reduced about as much as can be ex- 
pected for some time to come, it is now 
up to the mills to work out their own 
salvation. As a result of the experi- 
ences of last year, there appears to be a 
determined effort to do something. 

Just how far the New Bedford mills 
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will advance along the line of consoli- 
dating interests 1s for the future to 
determine, but three of the corporations 


controlled by the William M. Butler 
interests, two of which are located in 
this city, would indicate that similar 


steps might be taken by other corpora- 
tions, especially where interests are of 
an interlocking nature. 


Sharp Goes Into Liquidation 


At the latter part of 1928 the directors 
of the Sharp Mig. Co. recommended 
liquidation of the property, and this 
corporation, fighting in vain against ad- 
verse conditions which have confronted 
the plant for the last six or seven years, 
is to follow in the wake of the Fair- 
haven and Manomet. This mill, origi- 
nally a yarn plant, was a money-maker 
up to 1922, the preferred dividend being 
dropped from $8 to $6 in 1923, in which 
year only $2 was declared on the com- 
mon stock. Since that time, the stock- 
holders have not received any dividends 
on either the preferred or common, and 
lack of new capital forced the directors 
to take the present steps toward winding 
up the affairs of the concern. 

Just how far the cotton mills of this 
city will develop the so-called “Labor 
Specialization Plan” in the 16 plants 
that have decided to try out this method 
of improving the unit output, is another 
question that the future will have to 
decide. Though many of the operatives 
have declared that it is impossible for 
them to turn out more work than they 
are already producing, there has been a 
disposition on the part of labor leaders 
to give the plan a fair trial, and engi- 
neering experts are now at work seek- 
ing a solution of the problem of com- 
peting with other textile centers and 
making it possible for New Bedford 








New Bedford Mill Dividends 
(By Sanford & Kelley) 


Name 


Capital 1928 1927 1926 

Acushnet.......... $2,000,000 13 6 6 
Beacon, com. 1,200,000 6 6 6 
Beacon, pfd.. 1,264,000 6 6 6 
Booth, com. 852,800 0 0 0 
Booth, pfd. 344,100 14 6 6 
Bristol... 1,000,000 4 6 8} 
Butler. . 2,300,000 0 0 2 
City.. 750,000 3 6 6 
Dartmouth, com. 3,600,000 6 6 8 
Dartmouth, pfd. 600,000 5 5 5 
Fairhaven, com 2,000,000 0 0 0 
Fairhaven, pfd. 1,500,000 0 0 0 
Gosnold, com 1,650,000 0 0 0 
Gosnold, pfd. 1,650,000 0 0 3 
Grinnell...... 1,500,000 13 4h 3 
Hathaway 1,600,900 14 6 6 
Holmes, com. 600,000 0 0 4 
Holmes, pfd 600,000 0 3 6 
Kilburn... . 2,250,000 5 63 «8 
Manomet. 8,000,000 0* 0 0 
Nashawena 7,500,000 14 4h 7 
-e Cotton, com 1,050,000 3 t t 

B. Cotton, pid. 750,000 6 6 6 
Neild Mr ack ‘aia 1,200,000 9 12 12 
Nonquitt 4,800,000 0 0 0 
Pemaquid. 800,000 0 0 a 
Pierce Bros... 700,000 t t 
Pierce Mfg. 600,000 26 32 ;, 
Potomska. . 1,800,000 0 0 0 
Quissett, com 2,000,000 8 8 8 
Quissett, pfd. 305,000 6 6 6 
Sharp, com. . 2,656,000 0 0 0 
Sharp, pfd... 1,161,000 0 0 0 
oO ae 1,260,000 8 28 8 
Taber..... 1,600,000 14 6 6 
Wamsutta 6,000,000 2 a 5 
Whitman.. 3,000,000 0 0 3 

$72,442,900 


*Manomet By liquidation dividend of $2.00 a 
share Nov. | 8. 
{Net ane public but not less than 6%. 
Not made public. 
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ANNOUNCING THE FORMATION OF THE 


ALLIED MANUFACTURERS LEAGUE, INC. 


e 


A LEAGUE OF TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 

FORMED FOR THE EXCLUSIVE PURPOSE | 

OF COUNTERACTING RADICAL ACTIVITIES 
IN INDUSTRY 


8 
ANY TEXTILE MANUFACTURER OR ANY MANUFAC. 


TURER OF AN ALLIED PRODUCT IS_ ELIGIBLE. 
DETAILED INFORMATION ON APPLICATION TO 


HOME OFFICE, GRAYBAR BLDG. 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONES LEXINGTON 3543-4 








MILLER, FRANKLIN, BASSET & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS ENGINEERS 


BRANCH OFFICES OR REPRESENTATIVES IN THE 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN 
LONDON, ENGLAND, AND OTHER EUROPEAN CAPITALS 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
347 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


TEXTILE SPECIALISTS 
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lants to be placed once more on a 
oan -making basis. 


Good Center for Tire Yarns 


The tire yarn mills located in this 
city do not appear to. have been affected 
to any extent by the slump suffered by 
the fine cotton cloth goods mills over the 
last few years, and the Firestone in- 
terests, located in what was formerly 
Manomet No. 4, referred quite flatter- 
ingly to this city an an industrial center, 
in its financial statement issued near the 
end of last year. Most of these tire 
plants have operated more than one 
shift, and were actively employed 
throughout the year. 


The year of 1928 was responsible for 
many new low prices being established 
in mill shares, but with the dawn of 
1929 a slight upward reaction was noted 
which was regarded as a happy augury 
that mill stocks will gradually advance 
to a scale more in keeping with their 
relative values. 

Among some of the most active issues 
during 1928 were Nashawena, Wam- 
sutta, Sharp common, Fairhaven pre- 
ferred and Acushnet. As showing how 
much the strike and depression in the 
early part of 1928 affected New Bedford 
mill stocks, at the end of the year, the 
average price per share was around 
56.50, compared with 78 a year ago, and 
85 two years ago. 


Most Critical Year at Fall River 


Print Cloth Mills Hit—Fine Goods 
and Printers Make Some Money 


FALL River, Mass. 


‘Te opening of the new year finds 
Fall River occupying a somewhat 
less prominent place in the textile field 
than one year ago, though its printing 
companies and the majority of its fine 
goods mills have had a fairly profitable 
12 months’ business. 

The greater percentage of the mills, 
however, are print cloth mills and the 
period has been the most critical with 
them in more than 35 years. Two of 
them have been wiped out as far as 
stockholders are concerned, another has 
been sold for $3 per share, three others 
have been closed because of financial 
difficulties and a number of others are 
on the verge of closing for want of 
credit. Hope of relief in the way of 
lower taxes was swept away by the 
$10,000,000 fire in February and the 





High and Low on Fall River 


Stocks 
(By G. M. Haffards & Co.) 
——1928——._ ———_1927- 
Corporation High Low High Low 
American Linen... 60c 7ic 15 60c 
ae ---- : 10 3 ee gaan 
Barnard. ........ 25 12 31 20 
Bourne. . es 60 31 70 614 
Border City... ... 16 9 40 143 
Chace...... 23 2 5 14 
Chariton......... %6 5 110 100 
Cornell 643 15 68 60 
RR os ges Fase 18 10 25 94 
| EN ae 43 38 633 573 
BR eos ore eicia le 67 5 94 70 
Foster Spinning... No sales aa nine 
Granite, com...... 16 1 25 1 
Granite, pfd...... 18 10 aaa came 
King Philip....... 166 128 154 123 
Laurel Lake, com.. 5 5 203 10 
Laurel Lake, pfd.. 30 30 25 25 
pe eee 454 30 473 45 
TMU cc cecksss ae 983 1134 108 
Merchants........ 354 23 383 34 
Narragansett... .. 15 12 20 20 
CO canes 5.3.04. No sales aaa tee 
Parker, com....... 6 5 6 5 
Parker, pfd....... 263 25 ae en 
eee 100 1373 130 
Richard Borden.. . 10 8 40 15 
Sagamore......... 107 87} 1514 108 
Shawmut,com.... 50 50 85 85 
Shawmut, pid... No sales SPes 
Shove...... Rhee 123 10 15 10 
Stafford.. Sean 4 2 10 14 
Stevens.......... 95 80 106 893 
Troy C.&W...... 3 l4 125 110 
Union Cotton..... 63 46 86 61 
Wampanoag...... 13 10 25 15 
Weetamoe........ 2 4 15 14 


later hope of relief through merger on 
the part of outside interests seems to 
have been without foundation. 

Homer Loring and his associates have 
purchased the Arkwright Mills but 
have shown no interest in the purchase 
of any other local mill. Nothing has 
come as yet of a rumored merger of 
the King Philip Mills with the Parker 
Mills nor of a possible merger of the 
Stevens Mfg. Co. with the Esmond 
Mills. 

The Ancona, American Linen, Chace 
and the Conanicut plants have been 
closed the greater part of the year, and 
the Troy, Weetamoe, Stafford and 
Osborn have been shut down since late 
in the summer. The Arkwright, which 
closed early in the winter, has been 
purchased by the Loring interests 
through payment of 55c. on a dollar to 
creditors and $3 per share to stock- 
holders. The purchasers are changing 
the mill over into a fine goods mill. 
The Conanicut has been purchased by 
the Massachusetts Thread Co. and is to 
be run as a yarn mill. 

Stockholders’ committees are at work 
on plans which the stockholders hope 
may result in the reopening of the two 
plants, but the Weetamoe and Troy, 
being antiquated mills and heavily in 
debt, are not expected to reopen again. 
It has also been reported that liquida- 
tion of the Stafford is being considered 
which if carried out should net the 
stockholders a small dividend. 

Next to the Algonquin Printing Co., 
American Printing Co. and the Fire- 
stone Cotton Mills which are reported 
to have had a good year, the King 
Philip Mills made the best showing, 
though the Luther Mfg. Co., Charlton 
Mills, Pilgrim and Davis Mills have 
more than earned their regular dividend 
rates and the Lincoln Mfg. Co. and the 
Parker mills increased their earnings 
but not sufficiently to warrant dividends. 

The King Philip mills paid 10% 
extra in addition to its regular 6% 
rate. The corporation paid 16% the 
two previous years and 25% in 1925. 
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The earnings for the last year were 
$446,000 after charging off $80,000 for 
depreciation which makes present sur- 
plus $1,933,000. 

The Luther Mfg. Co. paid 8% in 
dividends during the year and added 
$48,362 to surplus which is now $368,- 
965 which, with capital stock of only 
$525,000, puts the corporation on a 
particularly fine financial condition. 

Under the management of Treasurer 
Leonard S. Chace, the Parker Mills 
is apparently slowly working out of its 
difficulties of the last few years, having 
increased its quick assets nearly $200,- 
000 for the year through profit in manu- 
facturing. 

Davis Mills paid 4% in dividends for 
the year on $2,500,000 capital and added 
nearly $100,000 to surplus which now 
totals $626,000. 

The Lincoln Mfg. Co., though not yet 
returned to the dividend paying class, is 
$36,000 better off than one year ago, 
and in a position to better its condition 
the present year. 

Pilgrim Mills paid 8% for the year 
and is reported to have had a good year 
though hardly the equal of 1927 when 
20% was paid. The exact amount of 
earnings for the year was not made 
public until the annual meeting. 

The reorganization of the Granite 
Mills early in 1928 brought in some 
new money, but the greater part of it 
was used in dismantling one of the three 
mills and making over one of the others 
so that there still remains a debt of 
$557,000. It has been reported that the 
Loring interests may decide to take over 
this mill to run in conjunction with the 
Arkwright Mills. 

The annual statement of the Charl- 
ton Mills has not been issued, but it is 
reported that the mill has more than 





Fall River Mill Dividends 
For the Year 1928 
(G. M. Haffards & Co.) 


Rate 
Total, 
Names of Corp. Capital Per Cent 
American Linen.... $800,000 0 
Arkwright......... 1,000,000 oe. as sees 
arnard 1,250,000 De ee 8 
Bourne. . 1,000,000 3 $30,000 
Border City. Besser 1,800,000 ” - swasdometer 
ace. 1,200,000 ee ae 
Charlton.......... 1,200,000 8 96,000 
Cornell 00,000 1 6,000 
a 2,500,000 4 100; 000 
Davol ; 1,500,000 eee 
Flint. . Matas 1,160,000 53 63,800 
Granite, ‘pfd.. od ela 312,500 © iscoaane 
Granite, com....... 312,500 See ee 
King Philip Berane <\ 2,250,000 16 360,000 
Re a otis & «:¥'0'e 2,250,000 S .wieambees 
Luther... se 25,000 8 42,000 
Laurel Lake, pfd. a 300,000 , eee 
Laurel Lake, com... 600,000 Oe. becaere 
Merchants.. : 1,500,000 ae ee eS 
Narragansett. . pre 00,000 we - “gious 
EL rk s.5 5 oa: a'd-anlere wetae Oy ~ gues 
Parker, pfd........ 2,100,000 Oo 2acee cues 
TONE, CONE. 6 sce sek caruaes Yd: cc gees 
rem. . 1,200,000 8 96,000 
Poe. a 1,200,000 S » +e 
Richard Borden... . 1,000,000 OS ~ v0 veomen 
Sagamore.......... 3,000,000 8 240,000 
Shawmut, me.. ets 50,000 ee 
Shawmut, com. 350,000 OS’ . ventas 
Shove. : 1,200,000 0 
Stafford.. 1,000,000 er ee 
Stevens. . 1,200,000 6 72,000 
Troy C. &W.. 300,000 er ee 
Union Cotton.. 1,200,000 6 72,000 
Wampanoag 1 oe 000 @ . pee daaun 
eetamoe......... »250,000 eit tts 
$38,910,000 $1,177,800 


An average of 3.026% on Invested Capital 
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LACE your insurance with a com- 

pany whose policyholders have 
never failed in forty-two years to 
receive a dividend of nearly one-quarter 
of the premium they have paid. Last 
year policyholders saved $22 out of 
every $100 that they paid for compen- 
sation insurance. 


The Strongest, Largest, Oldest 
Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company in the World 
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Bene constantly in 
touch with the markets, the 


Textile Banking Company 
will be pleased to consult 
with and assist Manufac- 
turers in perfecting selling 


organizations. 


Correspondence invited. 


Textile Banking Company 


Fifty Union Square, New York 
FACTORS 


Busy MEN 


APPRECIATE the relief 
afforded by our Trust Depart- 
ment in caring for their invest- 
ments, including the tedious 
details of cutting coupons, pre- 
paring income tax returns, etc., 
thus releasing all their faculties 
for the development of their own 
organizations. 


Booklet sent 
on request. 


State Street Trust Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Main Office: Corner State and Congress Streets 
Copley Square Office: 581 Boylston Street 
Mass. Ave. Office: Cor. Mass. Ave. and Boylston St. 


Safe Deposit Vaults at all three offices 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 











earned its dividend rate of 8% and its 
stock has held close to par throughout 
the year. 

Sagamore Mfg. Co. has made the 
best showing of the print cloth mills, 
having paid 8% dividends, and, though 
its annual statement has not been issued, 
fully as good a showing is expected as 
that of the previous year when the sur- 
plus was $1,500,000. 

The Richard Borden Mfg. Co. showed 
a heavy loss for the year, but this is 
partially accounted for by expenditures 
for new machinery and the installing of 
electric drive. The mill is now equipped 
with automatic looms and should make 
a better showing than during the last 
two years. 

The Union Mfg. Co. paid 6% in 
dividends for the year, but in doing so 
reduced its surplus about $100,000. The 
corporation still has a surplus of $500,- 
000 and some of the stockholders are 
reported to be in favor of liquidation. 
Rumors that liquidation was being con- 
sidered occasioned a flurry in the stock 
early in the fall. Though no large 
blocks of stock changed hands, the 
price advanced on the strength of the 
rumor from 40 to 65 per share. 

Stevens Mfg. Co. has held to its 6% 
dividend rate, though its stock dropped 
from par to 88. This plant is dif- 
ferent from the other mills of the city 
in that it manufactures bedspreads 
and specialities containing rayon or silk. 

Flint Mills paid 6% for its last fiscal 
year, but has now cut its quarterly rate 
to 1%. The mill still has a surplus of 
$685,858 though it is about $100,000 
less than at the first of the previous 
year. The stock dropped during the 
year from the high of 65 to 40, but has 
since regained 15 points. 

The Bourne Mills showed a manu- 
facturing loss for the year of $14,672 
and passed its quarterly dividend for 
the fourth quarter, thereby reducing the 
yearly rate to 3%. The corporation in 
its annual statement as of Sept. 30 
showed a surplus of $334,054 as against 
$420,202 at close of previous year. 

No dividends were paid by the Mer- 
chants Mfg. Co. for the year, though 
the corporation has a surplus of about 
$560,000, which is within $26,000 of that 
one year ago. The operating loss was 
therefore small compared to that suf- 
fered by a number of the plain goods 
mills. 

Wampanoag Mills curtailed heavily 
during the year and reports that its 
financial condition had _ considerably 
weakened resulted in the stock selling 
at a new low. Reports have been heard 
that a merger of this mill with the Cor- 
nell has been suggested, but no definite 
information concerning such a merger 
has been obtainable. 

The Border City Mfg. Co. improved 
its physical condition by the expenditure 
of $88,000 for new machinery, only a 
small part of which was earned. ~The 
stock has held fairly firm around $12 
per share. 

Barnard Mfg. Co. has about held its 
own for the year and is in a somewhat 
better position as the result of having 
been able to settle Federal tax claims 


of long standing on a satisiactory basis. 
The annual financial statement for the 
year has not been issued. 

Davol Mills and Shove Mills have 
kept running for the greater part of 


the year and believed to have broken 
about even. Their annual meetings have 
not been held. The stock of the former 
has sold as low as 10 and that of Shove 
has sold down even lower. 


Southern Mill Stock Market 


1928 Ends with Strength and 
1929 Outlook Is Hopeful 


By H. J. Blackford 
Treasurer of A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg, S.C. 


HE year 1928 was one of conflict- 

ing trends in the textile industry 
throughout the country. One of the 
outstanding features of the market for 
southern cotton mill stocks is the fact 
that there were no greater fluctuations 
in cotton mill stock quotations during 
the year. On the contrary the market 
for the better class stocks remained 
steady with few variations and with 
excellent investment buying of all stocks 
with satisfactory earning and dividend 
records. 

There was no speculative buying and 
there has been very little since 1923. 
Non-dividend-paying stocks and those 
with an irregular history as a result, 
have been gradually sagging to lower 
quotations. The same lack of specula- 
tive interest has kept the price on 
stronger stocks from becoming inflated. 
Most stocks are selling on the basis of 
from eight to ten times the net earnings 
as compared with prices on the New 
York Stock Exchange of fifteen to 
twenty times net earnings. 


A Dip at Mid-Year 


Southern mills, during the first quar- 
ter of 1928, showed good earnings with 
the result that the market during this 
period and up until May was quite 
strong with many stocks at the highest 
price of the year. The second and 
third quarters represented a period of 
curtailment and unsatisfactory earnings. 
This dull period also came at a time, 
during the summer and early fall, when 
there is less activity in mill stocks than 
any other season. As a result the 
market tended toward lower levels in 
August and September. 

Since that time there has been a 
steady recovery in quotations and the 
year closed with a firm market and 
active demand for all investment issues. 


A Transition Period 


The textile industry is going through 
a transition period and the year 1928 
probably represents about the middle of 
this period, showing the culmination of 
some of the changes and the beginning 
of other tendencies. The liquidation of 
many New England mills has been 
going on rapidly with the sale of ma- 
chinery, the better class of which was 
purchased by southern mills for addi- 
tions or replacements. 

The result, however, will probably 
show a decrease in the total number of 
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active spindles in the country as a whole 
rather than an increase. This decrease 
in the number of spindles will be a 


1928 High and Low on Southern 
Mill Stocks 











(By A. M. Law & Co.) 

High Low 
Abbeville Cotton Mills............. 82 73 
Anderson Cotton Mills............. 118 104 
Arcade Cotton Mills............... 82 70 
MOREE cha bo ois oe Oe eK tines 270 250 
DOOR DR En oon oc siccwsn ence 103 101 
Augusta Factory, Ga.............. 27 15 
Avondale Mills, Ala............... 1200 1162 
je a ee 325 300 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., 7% ‘pfd.. 103 101 


WU DI ooo edi ba cheeses cee ro ee 44 25 


Belton Mills, pfd............ 97 89 
Bibb Mfg. 5 Spat eee ae 143 138 
Bibb Mfg. Co., pfd.. Oo oidta dora 103 100 
Calhoun Mills....... Seach e Seater 140 97 
Chadwick Hoskins Co.............. 18 12 
eee 135 110 
Crlauole Bate. Ce. 6.5... 0s. cs es 285 270 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd............ 103 99 
Clifton Mfg. Co...... iaaem ue eau 145 135 
Clinton Cotton Mills............... 300 280 
Columbus Mfg. Co. Ga............ 125 115 
CIN oie 5008 xs (iw Reese 83 60 
Ts NOG ov ga kia ovo cede en 125 115 
aie DOr, Ck, AM cs nc cc eecenee 130 110 


Darlington Mfg. Co............ iene 80 70 


pee arr re 120 105 
RE eee eee 128 108 
ee ee 103 99 
Eagle & Phenix Mills.............. 100 78 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd........... 99 91 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga............ 135 120 
ao 6 hk were ee an cme 98 70 
Florence Mids, pfd................ 103 99 
eS > ee eer 76 60 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. 188 175 
Glenwood Mills. . rine ean 135 125 


Clit WENA. «one cc unc eve ouwacae 85 75 


Cian ER nck nec csowerecs 92 80 
Graniteville Cotton Mills 138 123 
eS ee ee 130 120 
Hartsville Cotton Mills.......... 147 140 


Industria: Cotton Mills, pfd....... 55 40 


eee Serre 140 125 
Judson Mills A, pfd.. 106 103 
Judson Mills B. fd. 103 100 
Laurens Cotton Mills.......... 155 145 
Limestone Cotton Mills........ 130 122 
Marion Mfg. Co., N.C........ 137 130 
NN a oa alg cline w wn ea 28 19 
Mills Milk, pfd.. 104 100 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd.. BD cahataaterate 101 98 
I ira ras in G'S 6s 0 ah im 147 135 


Musgrove Cotton Mills............ 85 78 
Newberry Cotton Mills. ... 


Ninety-six Mills................ 300 175 
Orr Cotton Mills............. 100 85 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd........... 105 101 
Pacolet Mfg. Co.. 217 210 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd 104 103 


I ts. alk 4 an «a weep 16 10 
Pickens Cotton Mills. 
Piedmont Mfg. Co..... ee er ; 
Poe, F. W., Mfg. Co.. ae 85 70 


Riverside and Dan River Mills... . 175 147 
Riverside and Dan River Mills 6% 0 pid. 104 99 
a 98 84 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga......... ea ie 60 48 
PI Rs os 2 on oS ole iein e's ws 170 155 
Union-Buffalo Mills............. 65 50 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd.. . 104 99 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd p d.. 65 59 
Victor-Monaghan Co.......... 104 90 
Wallace M g. Co ; 115 105 


Watts Mills...... Mee wes 24-2 60 45 
Watts Mills, Ist pfd.. j 

Ware Shoals Mfg. Co... Bers od 
Whitney Mfg. Co. . j i3 55 35 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co...... 

Woodside Cotton Mills Co., pfd.. 96 85 
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constructive influence helping to correct 


the tendency toward overproduction 
which has been the greatest evil the 
textile industry has had to combat dur- 
ing the last four years. The spirit of 
co-operation as manifested through The 
Cotton-Textile Institute has been quite 
helpful along this line. 

Several consolidations of groups of 
mills were effected and this tendency 
has undoubtedly just begun. Finishing 
plants for bieaching, dyeing and print- 
ing are being built and eventually the 
larger combinations will undoubtedly 
finish their products and merchandise 
them under established brands. New 
methods of merchandising will differen- 
tiate between the successful mills with 
aggressive and up-to-date management, 
and those which continue to pursue the 
old course of least resistance, manu- 
facturing one type of goods and selling 
it through old channels. 


The Merchandising Factor 


Buyers of southern mill stocks are 
going more carefully into prospects for 
future earnings based on aggressive 
merchandising methods in the sale of 
goods looking for companies to show 
profits from this end of the business 





rather than from fortunate purchases of 
cotton as has frequently been the case 
in the past. 

In looking forward to 1929 we can 
feel confident that any general reaction 
in stocks listed on the New York Ex- 
change or general deflation of securities 
will not affect southern cotton mill 
stocks as their prices are low, taking 
into account both assets and earnings. 
Most of the cloth mills have sttong 
financial statements showing ample 
working capital and high money rates 
will not affect them, as many are lenders 
of money rather than borrowers. 


Healthy Outlook 
The tendencies mentioned toward 
consolidations, better merchandising 


and finishing of goods in the South 
will undoubtedly progress rapidly in 
1929 placing the southern textile indus- 
try in a much stronger position than 
it has ever been before. The market 
for southern mill stocks will probably 
not vary a great deal during 1929 and 
any changes in quotations should be 
toward slightly higher levels based on 
better earnings and the small supply of 
investment stocks available in the open 
market. 


Developments in Power and Engineering 
(Continued from page 376) 





the motors easily carried the full quota 
of machinery. 


Airplane Propeller Fan 


For the last two years there have 
been on the market exhaust fans in 
which the air-moving element is fash- 
ioned like an airplane propeller; in 
fact, these fans are made by the com- 
panies that make propellers for planes. 
During the last year there have been 
numerous installations of these fans in 
textile mills. Surprising results are 
obtained in the reduction of power re- 
quired for moving air. For simple ex- 
haust purposes only there is but a single 
propeller, as shown at Fig. 4. Where 
pressure is desired on the discharge side 
two or more propellers are used, giving 
the multi-blade type. The advantages 
claimed are lower initial and mainte- 
nance costs, and less power. 

Typical installations in textile plants 
are for defogging dyehouses, removing 
steam and hot air from over slashers 
and dryers; general heating and ven- 
tilating of dyehouses, bleacheries, and 
dry rooms; circulation of hot air in 
dryers, etc. When necessary, extension 
shafts are provided, but the drive is al- 
ways direct; that is, the motor and 
propeller are on the same shaft. 


Automatic Temperature Control 


Throughout all branches of the textile 
industry we find a greater recognition 
of the need of automatic temperature 
control in processes where heat is re- 
quired, whether in the form of hot air, 
hot water, other liquids, or steam. Too 
little is known today of the possibilities 
and extent of damage to textile fibers 
by overheating. Here is a fertile field 
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for research. The rayon manufacturer 
has fully recognized this point, and his 
processes are controlled in this respect 
to the utmost degree of fineness. In the 
slashing and drying departments we find 
manufacturers applying temperature 
control equipment to their size cooking, 
size boxes, and drying. Many weaving 
troubles, and many defects in the dyeing 
and finishing processes, can be traced 
back to uneven sizing or to excessive 
temperatures in the drying. Uneven 
sizing is very liable to result from im- 
proper and widely-varying temperatures 
in the size box. 

The same need of temperature control 
applies to all steaming and drying proc- 
esses after the cloth has been woven, 
or the yarn has been spun, particularly 
if they be of wool. Steam is not just 
steam; it may be moist, it may be dry 
saturated, or it may be more or less 
superheated, and each form has its field 
of usefulness. Where one would be 
proper to use, the others might be abso- 
lutely injurious to the fiber or fabric. 
Here is an idea for the textile schools: 
let them institute a series of researches 
whose aim would be exhaustive studies 
of the limiting temperatures to which 
wool, for instance, can be subjected be- 
fore loss of strength, loss of softness or 
feel, or loss of luster results. The same 
procedure could be applied to other 
fibers. Results of such studies could 
not help but be of tremendous value. 


Mechanical Department 


One important event in the year’s 
progress in power and engineering lines 
was the greater recognition of the need 
in a textile plant of a well-organized, 
properly equipped, and __ sufficiently 
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Fig. 4. Fan 


Exhaust 
Propeller 


with Airplane 


manned mechanical department. When 
the textile depression became acute 
every executive looked for means to re- 
duce his operating and maintenance ex- 
penses. Since, it was argued, the me- 
chanical department produced neither 
yarn, top, nor fabric that could be sold, 
any reduction in its force could have no 
other effect than to reduce expense. 
This would have been very fine had not 
one important point been overlooked. 
It was not recognized that this depart- 
ment produced Service, a product that 
keeps the plant buildings from decay and 
deterioration, that maintains the ma- 
chinery in complete repair ready for 
instant operation, and that reconditions 
idle equipment in slack times and pre- 
pares it for busy seasons. 

In addition this department supplies 
power, light, heat, water, and air at 
minimum costs providing, of course, 
that it has the necessary equipment and 
is properly manned. It studies con- 
stantly to seek out and eliminate all 
unnecessary wastes of the above ele- 
ments. It conducts researches for the 
textile departments. It develops new 
machinery and new processes, and par- 
ticularly is the trouble-shooting section 
of the entire plant. How long could 
any plant operate today with any degree 
of efficiency without its power, engi- 
neering, and repair departments ? 

Early in 1928, the Plant Engineers 
Club carried on a publicity campaign 
and there were published in all the engi- 
neering magazines analysis sheets de- 
tailing the scope of the work covered 
by the plant engineering department, 
which is but a broader name for the 
mechanical department. Upon reading 
this analysis many textile executives 
learned for the first time the extent of 
the field covered by their mechanical 
department. 

With the full realization of the im- 
portance of this branch of the mill or- 
ganization, and with the prospects of 
better business conditions, there has 
come a change in attitude. It is realized 
that no manufacturing concern can long 
operate to full efficiency unless its build- 
ings, its machinery, and its equipment 
are kept in the best physical and me- 
chanical condition; and, furthermore, 
that it is the job of the plant engineer- 
ing department, mechanical department, 
repair department—call it what you will 
—to maintain this condition. 
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Economic Importance of Wool Industry 
Accentuated by International Wool Federation 





Its Immediate and Ultimate Objectives — 
American Co-operation Essential to Success 


President of The International Wool Federation, 


the last few years, a pronounced ten- 

dency toward mergers has become 
manifest among the important cor- 
porations; this is quite as true in the 
international as in the national sense of 
the idea. 

The recent organization of the Inter- 
national Silk Federation, and the com- 
bination of coal operators, the chemical 
products merger, as well as the rayon 
merger, are evidence of this tendency 
toward consolidation; and for my 
part, I have always been at a loss 
to understand why the wool industry did 
not follow the same path. 

Certain steps were taken in this direc- 
tion during recent years by wool manu- 
facturers. Since 1924, representatives 
of the industry have met annually at 
an international wool conference, this 
yearly session being devoted to discus- 
sions of the ethical and business prob- 
lems of the industry. Unfortunately, 
nothing in the form of a permanent 
organization came out of these meet- 
ings. The organization was ephemeral, 
and without any solid basis, for the 
reason that it lacked a central and per- 
manent unity which would give force 
to such decisions as it might reach and 
to such policies as it might promulgate. 

International Federation’s Objectives 
tion was organized with the aim of 


[: IS AN undeniable fact that, during 





By Maurice Dubrulle 


developing a solid and authoritative 
functioning body which would concen- 
trate all the efforts of the industry, 
technical, scientific as well as sales and 
thus eliminate the dissipation of effort 
which has been manifest until now. 

On the occasion of my recent visit 
to the United States, I took the oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the absolute neces- 
sity of international collaboration in 
matters relating to the production and 
consumption of wool, and the develop- 
ment of statistics. However, that is not 
the only aim of the new Federation; 
the organization must also have a 
scientific purpose, and must also help to 
stabilize the market. 

Up to the present, wool has always 
been treated rather empirically by the 
technicians, and excepting the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, 
where scientific and economic needs are 
really allied, one can hardly say that the 
researches of the experts have been 
anything more than sporadic efforts 
without any constructive aim in view, 
this being due to the fact that the wool 
industry has hitherto not been organ- 
ized on an international basis. 


Will Co-operate With Dr. Voronoff 


To illustrate my point, I might cite 
the fact that the recent very interesting 


Touncoing, France 


achievements of Doctor Voronoff, with 
respect to “gland grafting” of sheep, 
have not had the trade publicity that 
they deserve because up to date they 
have been little more than laboratory 


achievements, without practical appli- 
cation. 
The Central Wool Committee of 


France, recognizing the problem with 
respect to Dr. Voronoff’s achievements, 
has just decided to build a demonstra- 
tion laboratory for Dr. Voronoff near 
Paris. This laboratory will be con- 
ducted under the direct control of the 
committee, and the achievements of Dr. 
Voronoff, as regards the relation of 
sheep-breeding to wool production, will 
be made available to all members of the 
International Wool Federation; the 
latter will be asked to collect all the data 
available in the different countries re- 
garding studies along this line and this 
data will be collated and made available 
through the International Federation in 
abstract form. 

One can see the advantage of such a 
procedure which allows for the co- 
ordination of effort, and we are deter- 
mined to achieve this aim. “Gland 
grafting” is only one example out of 
thousands; it is clear that there is much 
other research work of the wool grow- 
ing industry needing parallel service: 
one need but mention such problems of 
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Official American Textile Directory: 
in two editions—Office, Large Size, $5.00. Traveler's 
Flexible, Smaller, $3.00. A complete directory of the 
textile industry of U. S., Canada and Mexico. Vest 
pocket editions in three sections, viz.: the New England 
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American Directory of the Knitting Trade: 
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Coal Age, Food Industries, Engineering and Mining Journal. Bus Transportation, Electric Railway Journal. Construction 
Metheds, Radio Retailing and Electrical West. American Machinist—European Edition. 


Electrical World, Electrical Merchandising, 


Ingenieria Internacional, The American Automobile, El] Automovil Americano. 
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sheep raising as pasturing, pasture, and 
cross-breeding. 


Commercial Problems 


Another important aim of the Inter- 
national Wool Federation will be to in- 
troduce a stabilizing influence in the 
wool market generally. Among semi- 
manufactured products the question of 
credit and interchange of commercial 
information plays a role of the first im- 
portance, while for the finished products 
the protection of designs, so justly and 
so ably exploited by my good friend, 


Rodier, the manufacturer, who is cer- 
tainly the best-qualified man in the 
world to speak on this subject, cannot 


fail to have a happy influence on the 
general morality of the industry. 

It is evident that all these questions 
cannot be satisfactorily handled by any 
nation alone; it is only by co-operative 
action in the corporate sense that a 
satisfactory solution may be reached. 


Attains Deserved World Dignity 


Summarizing in conclusion I may 
say that up to date the wool industry 
has always played the role of step-child 
in the great international assemblies, 
whether it be at the meetings of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce in 
Paris, or those of the International 
Economic Conference of the League of 
Nations at Geneva. This is a flagrant 
injustice. 


Thanks to Wool 


the International 
Federation, our industry, which is one 
of the greatest in the world both as 
regards capital involved and the number 
of people engaged, will hereafter be able 
to raise its voice authoritatively in the 
great international economic gatherings, 
and will not allow its interests to be 
overlooked by those who like to follow 
the principle that “the absent 
wrong.” 


are 


Anticipates United States 
Co-operation 


In this movement toward interna- 
tional accord in the wool industry I am 
certain that America following the re- 
port of her delegates, Messrs. Hird, 
Webb and Rockwell at the Paris Con- 
ference will be glad to join us in study- 
ing the great economic problems that 
confront our industry, problems which 
the Wool Institute has studied already 
in the national sense, and the solution of 
which can be reached and made effective 
only when all countries co-operate. 

America has a significant part to play, 
because of her importance and her in- 
dustrial and it is with my 
heartiest that I extend to her 
the glad hand of fellowship, knowing in 
advance that America will reciprocate 


in kind. 


system 
wishes 





Texas Textile Mills Operated 


Full Time in December 


Austin, Texas. — According to the 
Federal Industrial Employment Divi- 
sion, of the Department of Labor, at 


Washington, practically all textile mills 
in Texas operated on full time, with in- 
creased forces, during the month of 
December. 
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Bill to Raise Jute Duties 





Senator Ransdell Offers New 
Schedules on Jute and Burlap 


By Paul Wooton 


Washington Correspondent, 


N AMENDMENT to the tariff act 

providing for drastic increases in 
the rates on jute and jute manufactures 
has been introduced in the Senate by 
Mr. Ransdell of Louisiana. It removes 
jute and jute butts from the free list 
and makes them dutiable at the rate of 
3c. per pound. It also strikes from the 
free list waste bagging and waste sugar 
sack cloth. These also are made du- 
tiable at three cents per pound. 

On jute yarns the Ransdell bill pro- 
vides increases as follows: coarser in 
size than 20-lb., 54cts.; 20-lb. up to but 
not including 10- lb., 7c. per pound; 
10-lb. up to but not including 5-lb., 8c. ; 
5-lb. and finer, 10c. per pound, but not 
more than 65% ad valorem; jute sliver, 
44c. per pound; twist, twine and cord- 
age, composed of two or more jute 
yarns or rovings twisted together, the 
size of the single yarn or roving of 
which is coarser than 20-lb., 6$c. per 
pound ; 20- lb. up to but not including 
10-Ib., 8c. per pound; 10-lb. up to but 
not ees 5-lb., 94c. per pound; 5-lb. 
and finer llc. per pound. 

On plain jute fabrics the Ransdell 
bill increases the duty from lec. per 
pound to 10c. per pound. On _ the 
bleached and printed fabrics the specific 





duty is increased from lc. to 10c. per 
THE TEXTILE TREND 
Cotton Markets: Results of January dis- 


appointing. Results so far below expecta- 


tions held at close of last year. It is felt 
that February will show an improvement 
providing merchandising and _ production 


under control. Government 
ginning report caused some nervousness 
and now felt that crop total will approx- 
imate 144 million bales. 

Wool Markets: Quickening of interest 
noticed by sellers of women’s wear cloak- 
ings, Broadcloths, piece dyes, basket weaves, 
and fancy tweeds, many of the latter type 
with fancy selvages, are all reported to be 
selling in good volume for February ship- 
ment. More factors in men’s wear staple 
worsted lines, opened lines this week for 
fall at prices unchanged from spring season. 

Knit Goods: 


are kept 


continued to 
many ad- 
| Jemand 


Active buying c 
feature underwear trade, with 
vance orders on heavyweights. 
for rayon garments steady, with women’s 
numbers selling best. Sharp increase in 
men’s hosiery sales reported. Hosiery mar- 
ket generally steady. 

Silk Markets: Fair market with weak 
prices noted in raw silk trade; buying was 
variable all week. Increased production of 
broadsilks stimulated call for both thrown 
and spun yarns, and made for a good week 
in both of these markets. Throwsters made 
a slight cut in hosiery tram prices. Broad- 
silk trade now regards spring print business 
as at its peak. 
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pound, but the additional duty at 10% 
ad valorem is retained unchanged. 

~~ The Ransdell bill also proposes an in- 
crease from lc. to 10c. per pound on 
bags and sacks and plain woven jute 


fabrics as well as on the _ bleached 
fabrics. In each case he retains the ex- 
isting ad valorem rates of 10% and 


15% respectively. 

On cotton bagging, gunny cloth and 
similar fabrics suitable for covering 
cotton, the duty on the bagging with 
16 threads or less to the square inch, 
the present duty is 0.6c. per square 
yard. Under the Ransdell bill this is 
increased to 5c. On bagging weighing 
more than 32-0z. per square yard, now 
dutiable at 0.3c. per pound, the duty is 
increased in the Ransdell proposal to 
5c. per pound. 

The purpose of the Ransdell bill 
is to require the use of cotton bagging 
for the covering of cotton bales. It is 
contended that this would provide a 
market of 300,000 bales of low grade 
cotton. The manufacturers of jute bag- 
ging contend that it would be uneco- 
nomical to cover cotton with a higher 
cost material. They point out that 
cotton bagging never is sold for less 
than 20c. per yard. This compares with 
1lc., the cost of new jute bagging. This 
results in an additional cost of from 36 
to 66c. per bale of cotton. On the en- 
tire cotton crop this would be an in- 
crease of $4,932,000. It is argued that 
this would result in a net loss to the 
cotton grower. 

If a domestic market could be found 
for 300,000 bales of low grade cotton 
the price of all cotton would be in- 
creased $2.50 a bale, it is argued. The 
manufacturers of jute bagging, however, 
contend that it would require only 140,- 
000 bales of cotton to cover 14,000,000 
bales the first year. After the first 
year it is stated that not more than 
50° of the cotton used for bagging 
would be new cotton. The remainder 
would be rewoven or second hand bag- 
ging. As a result the amount of new 
cotton required in the second year 
would shrink to at least 70,000 bales. 
It is further pointed out that the entire 
crop hardly would be covered with cot- 
ton, particularly when rewoven jute and 
sugar bag cloth are much cheaper prod- 
ucts. Enough bagging is reclaimed from 
sugar sacks to cover one-fourth of the 
crop. From this it is deduced that the 
market for new cotton would not ex- 
ceed 50,000 bales. The program for the 
use of cotton bagging is inseparately 
connected with the sale of cotton by net 
weight. This is objected to by the jute 
manufacturers because it is “arbitrary 
bureaucratic regulation instead of the 
co-operative action of the trade.” 








Analysis of Cotton Tariff Situation Reported 
by N.A.C.M. Committee 





Is Basis of Tariff Case of Manufacturers 


Presented to Ways and Means Committee 


HE average annual imports of 
the finer grades of cotton goods 
under the present tariff act of 
1922 have been nearly twice those under 
the act of 1909 and four times those 
under the act of 1890 according to a 
report on the tariff made to its mem- 
bers Jan. 28 by the National Association 
ot Cotton Manufacturers. “The per- 
centage of duty was 28.22% under the 
act of 1922, 42.30% under the act of 
1909 and 47.22% under the act of 1890” 
the report continues. 

The tariff committee of the National 
\ssociation is headed by Ward Thoron, 
president of the Arkwright Club and 
treasurer of the Merrimack Mfg. Co., 
the other members being as follows: 
Robert Amory, Morgan Butler, James 
Rk. MacColl, Russell H. Leonard, E. 
Kent Smith, Gilbert T. Thompson and 
Harry L. Bailey. 

The report of the committee as pre- 
sented to the board of government at 
its January meeting and by the latter 
transmitted to members is, in large part, 
as follows: 

The association is fortunate in having its 
Year Book include, in its most recent 
edition, a very useful summary of the 
available statistics relating to Imports of 
Cotton Manufactures. It becomes un- 
necessary to encumber this report with 
many of the statistical tables which, in 


recent years, it has been our custom to 
assemble. 


Countable Cotton Cloths 


The present tariff law has been in opera- 

tion since September 21, 1922. So long as 
the currency conditions in Europe remained 
disturbed, it proved alarmingly ineffective, 
so far as certain of the cotton schedules 
were concerned. Conditions began to im- 
prove with the resumption of gold payments 
in England, but it was not until the year 
1926 that it seemed to function normally, 
if it is permissible to draw such an infer- 
ence from the fact that in 1926 and 1927 
the volume of importations have not varied 
much in the aggregate. 
_ By far the most important group, both 
in quantity and value imported, is that 
which is designated in the Tariff Acts as 
“Countable Cotton Cloths.” It includes all 
woven fabrics excepting laces, embroider- 
ies, pile fabrics, tapestries and jacquard- 
figured upholstery goods. The average 
yardage imported annually, the average 
value per square yard and the average 
equivalent ad valorem rate of duty collected 
under successive Tariff Acts since 1890 
have been as follows: 


Imported Value Dut 

Sq.Yds. Cents Per Cent 
Act ot SBIR ic cn. cs 35,421,975 12.8 47.26 
Act of 1894......... 44,150,760 11.9 41.35 
Act of 1897......... 59,755,381 14.9 39.50 
et 3... ee 50,704,093 16.2 42.30 
Act of T5%. ........ 76,618,376 27.4 21.56 
ACCOR SRRS. «405.64 133,611,562 23.1 28.22 


In 1926 when the importations had 
dropped to 61,000,823 square yards, the 
value per unit imported was 26.7 cents 
per square yard and the average duty col- 
lected was equivalent to 29.49% ad valorem. 

As you all know the Tariff of 1913 func- 
tioned under the exceptional conditions of 
the war period. 


Imports by Average Count 


Considering however, the record of the 
last three calendar years, as shown on page 
121 of the Association Year Book, we find 
that in cloths of average count up to 20 
there has been little change in the volume 
imported : 


Sq. Yds. Lbs. 
1925 5,455,493 1,714,490 
1926 5,272,668 1,766,026 
1927 5,466,891 1,881,221 


Passing to cloths of the average count 
of 21 to 60, we find the importations have 
steadily decreased: 


Sq. Yds. Lbs. 
1925 73,148,640 15,964,346 
1926 27,613,855 6,525,878 
1927 21,403,922 5,011,912 


Within this range the tariff is increas- 
ingly effective. When we come to the 
cloths of the average count of 61 to 90, 
the importations show an increase of about 
22% over 1926. 


Sq.Yds. Lbs. 
1925 19,409,862 3,213,133 
1926 18,061,568 3,067,487 
1927 24,768,997 3,725,587 


Within the range the tariff is increas- 








“Very Fair Outlook” 


But Close Study of Costs 


Necessary 


By Garnett Andrews 
President, Richmond Hosiery Mills, 
Rossville, Ga. 


My observation leads me to believe 
that for the year 1929 we have a very 
fair outlook. I think we are still for 
some period facing declining prices, 
necessitating on the part of the pro- 
ducer further economies in manufac- 
turing and distribution and possible 
changes in merchandising methods. 
The manufacturer who studies closely 
his costs and eliminates every un- 
necessary process is the one who will 
succeed. 

Unfortunately, in most lines of tex- 
tile goods, there is an over-production; 
but with the inventive genius and 
styling of new products stimulating the 
tastes of the consumer there is still 
room for profit on the part of those 
that are wide awake to these changes. 
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ingly less effective and the situation de- 
serves serious study. The reverse is the 
case with the cloths of average count of 
97 to 100, the importations show a decrease 
each year and seem to have reached a level 
at something more than 8,000,000 yards. 


Sq.Yds. Lbs. 
1925 11,117,679 1,301,242 
1926 8,308,518 1,007,809 
1927 8,184,802 861,925 


When we consider the cloths of average 
count of 101 and above, the statistics for 
the year 1927 are rather alarming: 


Sq.Yds. Lbs. 
1925 1,322,270 141,804 
1926 1,744,214 119,614 
1927 3,738,368 385,119 


Classified Importations 


As between the last two years the anal- 
ysis can be carried still further: 


-——Square Yards——~ 


1926 1927 

EMS cvs ors orcs way 32,037,060 27,556,924 

5 ices ewe ow bs 5,289,947 9,707,276 
Printed, dyed, colored or 
woven figured, including 

WO OS owes 640 esses 16,297,396 17,513,558 
Woven with 8 or more Har- 
nesses or with Jacquard 
lappets or swivel attach- 

WES cs wiechediw eos 6,779,813 8,285,040 

Woven with drop boxes..... 596,607 400,182 

61,000,823 63,462,970 


It would appear from the foregoing that 
in 1927 as compared with 1926, the pro- 
tection afforded by the present tariff was 
weakest in the case of bleached goods and 
goods woven with 8 or more harnesses 
and printed, dyed, colored or woven figured, 
including vat-dyed. On the other hand the 
importations of unbleached goods and those 
woven with drop boxes decreased. 


Inadequate Pile Fabric Rates 


Passing to other groups of cotton manu- 
factures: The importations of cotton thread 
and yarn show a decrease as compared 
with 1926 and were at the lowest point in 
ten years; the lace group show a slight 
increase; pile fabrics show an alarming 
increase, being in value ten times what they 
were in 1922, while in the case of tapes- 
tries and jacquard-figured upholstery the 
importations are five times in value what 
they were in 1922. In these two groups 
it is obvious the protection is not sufficient 
to keep domestic manufacturers from being 
undersold, except in lines that are notori- 
ously unprofitable. 


Imports by Country of Origin 


Statistics will be found on page 119 of 
the Year Book grouped according to the 
countries of origin. Unfortunately these 
statistics do not extend beyond the year 
1926, we have therefore prepared the ac- 
companying table in which the unit is the 
square yard, and the period is the fiscal 
year. You will note that the only marked 
change is in the increasing volume of im- 
portations from Switzerland which in the 
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IMPORTS BY COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN AND FISCAL YEARS 


1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 
Square Square Square Square 
Yards Yards Yards Yards 

United Kingdom 138,376,484 56,311,757 38,255,326 38,637,474 
Japan and Korea 8,828,717 2,578,994 1,871,618 1,644,495 
Czechoslovakia 3,627,187 4,528,362 3,759,794 4,811,186 
Switzerland 2,074,157 4,792,079 7,850,998 16,103,628 
France 3,092,929 2,220,779 2,276,064 2,171,607 
Germany 1,198,814 2,206,014 1,524,757 1,654, 156 
Netherlands 544,584 534,689 72,248 24,408 
Belgium 677,346 337,913 259,089 244,259 
Austria 130,563 32,899 16,805 96,177 
Italy 53,476 78,903 122,847 129,309 
Canada 12,261 32,595 21,308 17,070 
Hong Kong 35,949 5,712 8,617 9,044 
Cuba chile ee 06 & ks ks a 14,400 
British India 512 24,060 14,309 11,688 
Poland and Danzig 15,048 Ce catwa wi || (teers 
China 5,046 2,161 6,026 5,030 
Spain 1,347 5,462 34,746 12,262 
Australia SES Avice ere ete 0 on aik edad P 
Finland. . BGe . cnieeus : 
Turkey 2,822 121 aed npr 
Azores 2.005 2,324 eee 
Guatemala. ae. ase wens sale 
Sweden : 1,116 145 2,441 
Philippine Islands. . . 270 ne tben UeS eestor 1,951 
Denmark : 116 152 607 
British Guiana. 233 Seanewan 17 
Irish Free State 371,068 1,028 395 

Total 159,051,857 73,732,422 56,099,054 65,590,910 








last fiscal year amounted to over 16 million 
square yards as compared with 2 million 
in the fiscal year 1924-25. Czechoslovakia 
also shows a substantial increase over the 
preceding fiscal year. The increase in the 
importations from Switzerland, probably 
represent English, German and Czecho- 
slovakian cloths sent there to be finished 
rather than any marked increase in the 
production of Swiss cloths. 


Imports of Specified Cloths 


Available statistics are arranged on page 
120 of the Year Book to disclose the prin- 
cipal kinds of cotton fabrics imported. 
The square yard and the month are the 
units of comparison, and the table covers 
the calendar years 1926 and 1927. In con- 
nection with these figures, the following 
three year comparison based on the fiscal 
year and bringing the results to June 30, 
1928, for imports of specified cloths at 
the more important ports of the United 
States may be interesting : 


1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 


Square Square Square 
Yards Yards Yards 
In thousands, 000s omitted) 
(1) Broadeloths, poplins 33,711 16,967 14,914 
(2) Sateens (7 harness or 
less) 4,390 4,630 5,379 
(3) Sateens (8 harness or 
more) 2,190 2,541 3,046 
(4) Lawns, Organdies, 
Nainsooks, Cam- 
bries and similar 
fine goods of aver- 
age yarn, number 
40s and above 13,762 16,529 26,438 
(5) Voiles, plain and 
fancy 5,863 2,043 1,878 
(6) Crepes 1,702 1,021 833 
(7) Ginghams, two or 
more colors, aver- 
aging 20s to 59s 
vy rn number 814 365 562 
(8) Ratines 153 121 55 
(9) Dotted Swisses 201 324 364 
(10) Jacquard Woven 
Cloths 903 1.346 3,609 
63,693 46,091 57,083 
The most noticeable changes in the 
three years are in the first, fourth, fifth 
and tenth groups. The importations of 
broadcloths and voiles have materially 


fallen off, while those of lawns and jac- 
quards have enormously increased. These 
facts should be of assistance in  inter- 
preting the data contained in the preceding 
tables. 


Experience the Basis of Tariff 
There is no doubt that the cotton in- 
dustry needs protection because the capac- 
ity of the domestic mills is greatly in ex- 
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cess of the domestic demand. We have 
too little market for our own production, 
consequently we have none to spare for the 
output of our neighbors, produced under 
conditions of lower standards of living 
and consequently at lowest cost. 





How much protection the industry needs 
can only be determined by experience. This 
experience cannot be obtained by any com- 
parison of foreign and domestic costs, but 
only by the rise and fall in the volume of 
importations as compared with domestic 
production. 


A Competitive Tariff Not Protective 


We trust, now that both political parties 
recognize the propriety of protecting our 
industries, that the policy of protection will 
cease to be a political issue between parties. 
We also hope that in the preparation of 
any new tariff law, the framers of it will 
cease being under the illusion that a tariff 
which equalizes the cost of production, 
were it a possible thing, is a protective 
tariff. Such a tariff is a competitive tariff 
of the worst kind. Yet the rules laid down 
for the operation of the flexible provisions 
of the tariff are based on such a fatal 
theory. 

The doctrinaire college professor is 
largely responsible for the use of this vote- 
catching plausible formula; the blame 
should rest on him, rather than on the 
politicians who use it in their speeches, 
but who, we are glad to say, have never 
applied it in practice. It is time however 
that we should appreciate that this kind 
of a tariff is not a protective tariff. 


Furness Rayon Production Near 


Election of Heckscher 
As President, Significant 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HE election of Ledyard Heckscher, 

former president of the Tubize Arti- 
ficial Silk Co. of America, as new head 
of the Furness Corp., Gloucester City, 
N. J., indicates that important changes 
are taking place in the financial and 
executive branches of this concern, 
which has been experimenting with a 
new rayon process for almost two years. 
The Furness Corp. has been located 
during this time in the Welsbach Co. 
plant at Gloucester and this lead the 
trade to believe at the time the Furness 
Corp. received its charter under the 
laws of New Jersey in 1927 that the 
United Gas Improvement Co., of which 
the Welsbach Co. is a subsidiary, was 
furnishing financial backing for the new 
concern. 

The selection of Mr. Heckscher also 
indicates commercial production is close 
at hand for the Furness Corp., and it 
is reported in a few months this new 
rayon manufactured by a form of the 
cupra-ammonium process, will be upon 
the American markets in quantity. The 
process used is one that was invented 
by W. H. Furness of National Park, 
N. J., who is and has been actively 
identified with the concern during the 
long experimentation period. It is now 
reported the Furness Corp. has made 
arrangements to take over the entire 
Welshach Co. plant at Gloucester of 
which they have heretofore been using 
only a small part and in the near future 
it is reported at least four manufacturin s 
divisions will be placed in operation to 
make up the complete plant which it is 
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expected will have a production of about 
4,000,000 Ibs., per year. 

Furness Corp. is chartered under the 
laws of New Jersey and has a capital 
of $10,000,000. Mr. Furness, the in- 
ventor of the process, was head of the 
company until the election of Mr. Heck- 
scher and as the latter is identified with 
important financial interests in Phila- 
delphia, it is believed his election to the 
presidency will have far-reaching effects 
upon the future course of this rayon 
producer. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that Mr. Heckscher has 
denied absolutely that the Furness Corp. 
has or will have any connection what- 
ever with the Tubize Artificial Silk 
Co. of America of which he was 
formerly the president. 

The Furness Corp. has been experi- 
menting with new machinery for the 
production of their rayon during the 
last year or more and as they perfect 
each machine it is believed patents have 
been secured to cover each operation 
and it was because of this, among other 
reasons, that it has taken them longer 
than they originally intended to get into 
commercial production. When the con- 
cern was first started it was reported 
they would have production up to 10,000 
lbs. per day by October of 1927 but this 
has not materialized up to the present 
time. At that time it was reported the 
firm would manufacture rayon using a 
new cupra-ammonium process invented 
bv Mr. Furness to produce from 100 to 
150 denier containine from 80 to 100 
filaments. 


The statement has been made their 








oe Var. VV a Se 


ayon will show very satisfactory tests 
n both the wet and dry, comparing 
avorably with any other now manu- 
actured throughout the world. While 
he original firm purchased about 36 
icres of ground in the neighborhood of 
the Welsbach plant on which future 
expansion might take place it is not 
known whether they will build their 
other units at Gloucester or in some 
other section of the country. The 
Gloucester site has the advantage of 
giving them an adequate supply of fresh 
water from the Delaware River and 
engineers connected with the Furness 
company call attention to the fact it 
is only necessary for them to put it 
through a softening and purifying sys- 
tem to make it as satisfactory as could 
be obtained anywhere. 

Direction of the concern under the 
guidance of Ledyard Heckscher will be 
eagerly watched by the trade. Frank R. 
Hansell, president of the Corporation 
Guarantee & Trust Co., Philadelphia, 
is also a director of the Furness Corp. 
It has been mentioned that negotiations 
are now under way whereby the For- 
rest Mercerizing Co., Gloucester, N. J., 
will be the sole converting and finishing 
division of the Furness Corp., and the 
firm of Forrest Bros., Pennsylvania 
Bldg., 15th and Chestnut Sts., Phila- 
delphia, will be the sole distribution 
division of the Furness products. 





Industry on the Upgrade 


But Must Eliminate Old Machinery 
and Methods. 


By Charles J. Webb 


President, Charles J. Webb Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia 


On the whole I think this will be a 
fair year, but I cannot see the intense 
optimism that is talked about, on ac- 
count of the revisions in tariff and a 
new President. 

The textile business, as you know, 
has been passing through one of the 
worst periods in history. Like all busi- 
nesses that have been depressed for a 
length of time, the situation will require 
a corresponding length of time on the 
upswing to better itself. A steady 
growth towards better conditions for 
1929 is my prediction. 

This, however, will require the 
elimination of old machinery and anti- 
quated methods, and this elimination 
requires foresight and ability; and if 
this is neglected it will mean absolute 
failure for many before this business 
will come*into its own. Nevertheless 
we are surely though slowly on the up- 
grade. 


Reject Bids for Wool Pool 


BiackFooTt, IpAHoO—The bid of 364c 
by a wool company, was unanimously 
rejected by members of the pool repre- 
senting the farm flocks of Aberdeen, 
Sterling, Springfield, Firth and Black- 
foot, at a meeting recently. This pool 
represented 25,000 fleeces. 


J.C. Cobb Secretary of $.T.A. 





Successor Appointed to J. M. 
Gregg Recently Resigned 


Joseph Carroll Cobb, of Laneaster, 
S. C., has been elected secretary and 
treasurer of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation to succeed J. M. Gregg, re- 
signed, and assumed his new duties on 
Feb. 1. 

The new secretary and treasurer is 
the son of F. Gordon Cobb, who as 
general manager and vice president of 
the Lancaster Cotton Mills, at Lan- 
caster, S. C., a large unit in the chain 
of textile manufacturing plants headed 
by Col. Leroy Springs, is one of the 
best known textile executives in the 
South. 

Mr. Cobb, Sr., now holds the position 
of executive secretary of the Southern 
Textile Association and is president of 





Joseph Carroll Cobb 


the Arkwrights, research division of the 
association, and he is also a director in 
the Bank of Lancaster, and also a mem- 
ber of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association. 

The new secretary and treasurer re- 
ceived his preparatory education at 
Woodberry Forest School, at Wood- 
berry, Va., after which he entered the 
North Carolina State College, at 
Raleigh, N. C., where he made a most 
flattering record. His senior year he 
was superintendent of the mill in the 
textile course and was graduated with 
high honors. While at the latter insti- 
tution he was president of the Kappa 
Alpha fraternity; president of the Ger- 
man club; manager of the baseball 
squad; president of the social functions 
committee; member of Saints Club; 
White Spadas Club; Thirteen Club, and 
president of the Cotillion Club. 

A quotation from the college annual, 
“The Agromeck” of 1923, stated: 
“When Joe leaves North Carolina State 
College the textile industry is going to 
get a mighty good man.” 

After graduation Mr. Cobb became 
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affliated with Irwin interests at their 
textile manufacturing plant at Coolee- 
mee and worked under Carlisle Harris. 

Mr. Harris’ acquaintance with the 
splendid work of Mr. Cobb led to his 
proposal for the position and his subse- 
quent appointment. 


Textile Luncheon in N. Y. 


W. D. Hines Addresses Board 
of Trade gathering 


The cotton industry and the work of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute was the 
theme of the luncheon held by the Tex- 
tile Section of the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation, at its head- 
quarters, 41 Park Row, New York 
City, on Jan. 24. The luncheon was 
attended by a representative gathering 
of merchants and manufacturers. 

M. Leo Gitelson, chairman of the 
Textile Section presided. He expressed 
the hope that the movement for a uni- 
fied textile consciousness would take on 
new life with the growing importance 
of the various textile institutes. 

Walker D. Hines of the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute was the guest speaker of 
the day and described some of the work 
and problems of the institute, emphasiz- 
ing that one of the main objectives is 
to attain a stability in the industry, 
which would be of benefit to both buy- 
ers and sellers. He said that it would 
take some time to adjust mills to the 
new conditions now prevailing and re- 
sults may not be apparent for one or 
two years, with the possibility of five. 

He stated that he wanted to dispel the 
notion that the trouble with the cotton 
industry is a falling off in demand. 
This may partly apply to one of the 
three major classifications of goods, but 
does not hold true for the entire in- 
dustry. Mr. Hines then went into de- 
tail and divided mill products into three 
large classes, industrial uses, household 
uses, and apparel. For the first two 
purposes the demand is_ increasing 
steadily, he said. There are three sub- 
divisions of the apparel group, i. e., 
men’s, children’s and women’s. The 
first two of these have not fundamentally 
changed and even though there has been 
a falling off in the women’s wear end, 
it has not been so large as popularly 
supposed. Any falling off is more than 
counterbalanced by the increase of other 
apparel uses not ordinarily recognized. 

As an example the use of cotton 
fabric as a base for raincoats was cited. 
This has increased from 20,000,000 
yards in 1921 to 40,000,000 yards in 
1927. Mr. Hines pointed out that while 
women wear fewer clothes, their ward- 
robes are larger and they have more 
changes of costume for different times 
of the day, than formerly, also that 
there is now a definite trend toward 
the revival of cotton as a dress fabric. 

Others who were called on for brief 
speeches were: W. J. L. Banham, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade; W. H. 
Booth, president of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation and A. W. Barkeley, United 
States Senator from Kentucky. 
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TEXTILE WORLD Index Numbers 
For Cotton and Wool 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


Col- Aver. Group 
Cot- Gray ored for Aver- 
Date ton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age 


July 31,1914 100 100 100 100 100 8 100 
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WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 


Group 
Date Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Aver. 
July 31, 1914.. 100 100 100 100 100 
1922 
January....... 128 163 179 182 173 
Ano 6 cauemen 165 185 185 184 182 
JUGS okcsenes 189 202 196 188 193 
October....... 199 209 208 191 199 
December..... 211 228 218 191 206 
1923 
January....... 212 225 227 203 213 
AOU. cos suasdc 222 230 234 5 228 
OIF: ssicsk sae 4 223 233 228 228 
October....... 205 213 222 224 220 
December... .. 212 225 218 224 221 
1924 
January....... 217 227 221 223 223 
ADO. 5is ose 216 230 223 219 221 
JS. 3 sc5nisen 191 209 212 219 213 
October....... 22 237 224 226 228 
December... .. 259 266 249 226 241 
1925 
January....... 215 213 211 229 221 
ARNE 00350850 219 234 230 241 235 
Jae: cca aes 217 216 239 227 
October....... 216 212 212 227 220 
December..... 216 215 216 229 222 
1926 
January....... 215 213 211 229 221 
MOE: o05eseene 181 193 198 224 
ca con anee 3 184 189 215 199 
October....... 178 186 193 209 198 
December... .. 177 186 191 209 198 
1927 
January....... 178 187 190 209 
REE, 6 55605: 177 182 184 211 196 
Be 180 183 183 211 196 
October....... 185 185 189 211 199 
December... .. 1 187 186 211 199 
1928 
January....... 194 193 186 212 201 
February...... 196 202 191 214 205 
March........ 198 206 198 215 207 
ROME: 3S 52d008 199 206 198 215 208 
og mina 202 208 200 215 209 
HOD G <odced 204 209 203 215 210 
JU. sc wxacess 204 206 203 214 209 
BR 6.06500 200 201 203 212 207 
September..... 198 199 203 212 206 
October....... 197 197 203 212 206 
November..... 199 196 201 212 205 
December... .. 199 198 201 212 206 





Triumph Hosiery Mills, Inc., New 
York, hosiery, knit goods and textiles, 
has been granted articles of incorpora- 
tion by the Secretary of State. The 
firm is capitalized at $1,000,000. In- 
corporators are Herbert N. Goodman, 
Arthur H. Goodman and Arthur Rappa- 
port, 906 Broadway, New York. 





R. I. Association Elects 


Annual Meeting Featured 


By Prominent Speakers 


EORGE P. NEWELL, general 

manager of the Livingston worsted 
Co. of Washington, R. I., was elected 
president of the Rhode Island Textile 
Association at the annual meeting of 
that organization Monday in_ the 
Providence Biltmore Hotel. G. Bion 
Allen, managing director of J. & P. 
Coats (R. I.), Inc., was chosen vice- 
president and E. F. Walker was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

U. S. Senator Simeon D. Fess of 
Ohio, the principal speaker of the eve- 
ning, discussed “The Present Outlook” 
and was introduced to the gathering by 
G. Edward Buxton, former president of 
the National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers who was the toastmaster. 

Gov. Norman S. Case officially wel- 
comed Senator Fess to Rhode Island 
and the other speaker of the evening was 
U. S. Senator-Elect Felix Hebert of 
West Warwick. 

Manufacturers representing all of the 
branches of the textile industry, were 
among the gathering of about 300 which 
attended the dinner following the annual 
meeting. Leaders in the industry and 
men prominent in the public and politi- 
cal life of the State were among those 
present and these included: A. 
Whiteside, president of the Wool Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Lincoln Baylies, president of 
the National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers; G. Edward Buxton, former 
president of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers ; Perry S. Newell, 
secretary of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York; 
Russell T. Fisher, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, U. S. Senator Simeon D. Fess, 
U. S. Senator-Elect Felix Hebert, Fred- 





erick S. Peck, Republican national com- 
mitteeman from Rhode Island; Gov. 
Norman S. Case, W. C. Pelkey, chair- 
man of the Republican State Central 
Committee; Judge Nathan M. Wright, 
secretary of that body and Congressman- 
elect Jeremiah K. O’Connell. 

George P. Newell, the new president 
of the Association, is among the leaders 
in the woolen and worsted industry in 
Rhode Island, where he has spent the 
major portion of his career. 

Mr. Newell was born in Webster, 
Mass., July 24, 1869, the son of Philip 
W. and Harriet Perry Newell. Follow- 
ing graduation from the Philadelphia 
Textile School he was a designer for 
the American Woolen Co. and for five 
years was an Official of the French River 
Textile Co. of Mechanicsville, Conn. 
During the last 23 years he has been 
with the Livingston Worsted Co. of 
Washington, R. I. 

Annual reports of officers and com- 
mittees were received at the meeting. 
The committees reporting and the mem- 
bers of them are: Auditing—George P. 
Newell, Livingston Worsted Co., Wash- 
ington, R. I., Chairman, W. B. MacColl, 
treasurer of Lorraine Mfg. Co., Paw- 
tucket and G. Bion Allen, managing 
director of J. & P. Coats (R. I.), Inc., 
Pawtucket; Nominating Committee— 
H. I. Goddard, president of the Lons- 
dale Co., Providence, Chairman, W. S. 
Pepperell, Treasurer of Warren Mfg. 
Co., Warren and Col. G. Edward Bux- 
ton, president of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc. 

Committee on Arrangements: David 
Duncan, Lonsdale Co., Providence, 
chairman; Frank Mauran, Jr., Cromp- 
ton Co., Crompton; Fred Budlong, 
Coventry Co., Anthony. 
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Sizes: 32-in.—40-in.—48-in.—60-in.—72-in. 
Motor Driven 


HE new ‘‘AMICO” has stirred up a tremendous 

amount of enthusiasm among Textile plants 

throughout the United States. ‘“‘AMICO”’ sales 
have been booming to meet the demands and a new 
addition to our large factory is being rushed in order 
to take care of new business. Month after month 
‘““AMICO” sales have shown a tremendous increase 
and the reason is here. This machine was the orig- 
inal of its type, having been manufactured for over 
30 years and it is the only machine of this type that 
has been proven by years of experience. 





The simplicity—absence of surplus parts—and the 
fact that strength and lightness have been combined 


Sizes: 32-in—40-in.—48-in.—60-in.—72-in. 
Belt Driven 


to such a degree as to eliminate all surplus weight, 
makes it graceful as a greyhound and strong as a 
battleship. 


This new “AMICO” embodies the same principles 
of oscillation, centrifugal force and power as the 
original ‘“‘AMICO’’s that are in use in many Textile 
plants throughout the world. Many refinements 
have been put into this model—aluminum covers— 
steel frames—and many hidden improvements. 


The “AMICO” is by far the fastest extractor pro- 
ducing work with the amount of power used. 


AIRMIAND MAY... 


NEW YORK 
Il West 42” St. 
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Cotton Industry Activity Index for December 


years in which it has been possible 

to develop cotton industry activity 
indexes from official figures indicates 
that whenever there is a substantial de- 
crease in activity in December, as com- 
pared with the two previous months, 
the trend is likely to be maintained at 
least during the first quarter of the next 
year. This is encouraging in view of 
the December index recession and the 
recent decrease in unfilled orders and 
new business, because of the evident 
need of restricting production more 
closely to consumption. 

The percentage decline in the 
TEXTILE Wor -p index for December as 
compared with November, was slightly 
less than the decline for the same period 


FF; seess in whi during the seven 


INDEX OF ACTIVITY 


Based upon average of active spindle hours per active 
spindle for period September, 1921 to July, 1922, 


100 = 226. 
U.S. Cotton N.E. Mass. N.C. 
December, 1922.... 104 118 92 88 113 
December, 1923.... 93 11 76 73 109 
December, 1924.... 106 122 89 87 125 
December, 1925.... III 131 88 87 130 
December, 1926.... 117 138 93 91 138 
December, 1927.... 110 128 85 81 126 
1928-29 
August............ 117 132 92 94 = 125 
September......... 109 124 85 84 121 
SI sccic ca wces 127. +150 93 89 148 
November......... 123 146 92 9] 145 
December......... 112 127 92 90 119 








of 1927, and The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute’s indexes, which are figured as an 
average of daily activity, show a con- 
siderably 


smaller percentage decline 


17S 





from November to December, 1928, than 
for the same period of 1927. On the 
other hand, cotton consumption figures 
for the last three months of 1928 figured 
as a daily average, show a marked de- 
cline in December as follows: October, 
23,132 bales; November, 24,193; De- 
cember 21,374. 

The December, 1928, average is also 
smaller than that for the same month 
of 1927, which was 21,551 bales. This 
is explained in part by the fact that 
activity for New England, whose aver- 
age count of yarn produced is higher 
than in the South, showed no change 
from November to December, whereas 
that of the cotton states decreased 13%, 
as compared with 7.3% for the whole 
country. 


| Average for year 1921-2=100(US) 























1922-3 1923-4 


Outlook for 1929 Excellent 


No Basis for Expecting Slump 
Due to Change in Administration 


By John E. Edgerton 


President, National Association of Manufacturers 


RAWING a picture of the busi- 
ness ahead for 1929, of all parts of 

the country—and it has been my good 
fortune to have visited every section of 
industrial America within the last few 
months—I can say, with a great deal of 
assurance and conservatism, that I be- 
lieve we are going to advance along the 
same plane of good business, or better, 
that we had during the year just passed. 
Some of the timorous looked for a 
marked slump in business coincident 
with the presidential election; but it did 
not come. Others, whose imaginations 
see reefs ahead when there are no reefs, 
think that a presidential change always 
brings slack business, and I am con- 
fident that they will reshape their 
opinions before long. On all sides of 
me I have found heads of industry who 
are highly content with the volume of 
business they are doing; the great 
majority are optimistic, although many 
of them are expecting something of a 
shading off in prices. In only a few 
places have I found forebodings. One 
or two of our industries are suffering 
heavily because of the trends in our 
everyday life. But, somewhat offsetting 
these, I have found numerous exten- 
sions in the newer industries that have 


transformed some of these losses into 
gains. 

Contrary to the general impression 
that the coming into office of a new 





John E. Edgerton 
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1924-5 








1927-8 


president means a general diminution 
of business, I believe we have every 
reason to be happy and confident that 
the incumbent who will take his seat in 
March will do nothing to disturb our 
industrial equanimity. His accession to 
the presidency might be likened to the 
advancement of a sub-executive of a 
great corporation, with which he had 
been for years, to be chairman of the 
board. 


Mr. Hoover’s Qualifications 


By reason of being head of the 
Department of Commerce for nearly 10 
vears, he has had his fingers on the 
pulse of industry and business. He has 
made his cabinet office one of intimate 
association and understanding of the 
problems of industry and business, not 
only of his own country, but of the 
world at large. He has had numerous 
committees of close contact constantly 
functioning. He takes to the White 
House the widest industrial and bus- 
iness background. And in addition, as 
Food Administrator during the war, he 
had further actual experience with 
various of those larger administrations 
that lead into the White House and with 
which he must deal during his tenure. 
I think we have every reason to rejoice 
in the business outlook for the year. 





Blenheim Silk Hosiery Co., Black- 
wood, N. J., has been formed with a 
capital of $125,000, to operate a mill in 
this vicinity. Company will be headed 
by Louis Weber, Jr., president of the 
Blackwood Silk Hosiery Co., with local 
mill; Roy Degan, Runnemede, N. J., 
and Emil P. Dost, Blackwood. 
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TO MAKE US 


MORE USEFUL 
TO YOU! 





















The silk industry is to go forward 


On that we are all agreed. But on any upward road there are always 
boulders in the way —problems in manufacturing, problems in mar- 
keting—to be overcome. 


It was because we wanted to do our share in promotional 
work for the silk industry that the six firms whose names are given 
below, formed the Spun Silk Research Committee. During the early 
months of the committee’s work, we devoted most of our attention 
to marketing problems; and leading weavers and converters have 
told us our committee has been helpful in assisting in the styling and 
merchandising of spun silk fabrics and garments. 


Now we are ready to tackle some production boulders. We 
have retained one of the leading technical experts of the silk indus- 
try—Mr. Constantin Scholer, formerly with Cheney Brothers and 
with the Duplan Silk Corporation— as Technical Advisor. He will 
organize for us a complete research and experimental unit, compe- 
tent to deal with problems arising out of the development of new 
fabrics containing spun silk. Through this department, we hope to 
create interesting sample fabrics and submit them to the trade. 

Would your company like to meet Mr. Scholer and discuss 
spun silk fabric problems with him? 





SPUN SILK RESEARCH COMMITTEE 













386 FOURTH AVENUE + New York + TELEPHONE: LEXINGTON 6441 





MEMBER FIRMS: 
_AMERIC AN SILK § SPINNING C COMPANY 


_CHAMPLAIN SILK MILLS_ 


C HENEY BROTHERS 


_CORTICELLI § _SILK COMPANY 


- NATIONAL SPUN SILK CORPORATION 
NEW ENGLAND SPUN SILK CORPORATION 
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Reasons for Higher Jute Tariff 


Prepared by Leavelle McCampbell for 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 


MERICAN 

and farmers need an adequate tariff 
on jute and jute products to protect 
domestic markets for heavy cotton tex- 
tiles from ruinous invasion by jute 
manufacturers of India, according to 
an analysis of this competition which 
has just been completed for The As- 
sociation of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York. Leavelle McCampbell, 
who made the analysis, presents these 
conclusions in a report on “The Rising 
Tide of Jute,” which also will be the 
basis of a brief to be presented by him 
at the tariff hearing on the jute sched- 
ule before the House Ways and Means 
Committee. 


Tribute to Pauper Indian Labor 


The competitive advantage of jute is 
based entirely on its cheapness, accord- 
ing to Mr. McCampbell. This cheap- 
ness in turn rests upon the low wages 
and living standards of native Indian 
labor. The apparent cheapness of these 
products that are used for bags and 
bagging really means that American 
farmers and cotton manufacturers have 
been paying enormous tribute to the 
producers and manufacturers of jute in 
India. Without adequate tariff protec- 
tion it is a competition that is ruinous 
to a large section of the cotton textile 
industry. The report follows in part: 


Jute Imports Seem Stabilized 


“In 1892 the total imports of jute and 
jute products were 260,000,000 Ibs. By 
1900 they had risen to 400,000,000 and 
by 1910 to 600,000,000 Ibs. The war 
slowed them up a bit, but in 1920 they 
jumped to over 800,000,000 and for the 
last three years have averaged over 
900,000,000 Ibs. 

“Complete figures showing in yards 
the total shipments of jute burlap to the 
United States are not available, but 
nearly all of this cloth moves from Cal- 
cutta so the following table of ship- 
ments from that port to North America 
will give some idea of what this means 
to the American textile industry as 
well as to the American farmer. It is 
interesting to note that any sharp break 
in the price of cotton, such as we had 
in 1908, 1911, 1914, 1921 and 1926, in- 
terrupts the uniform progress of this 
invasion of American markets. 


1894.. 66,426,200 1910.. 669,767,400 
1895.. 74,056,440 1911.. 573,083,500 
1896.. 91,441,119 1912.. 653,671,000 
1897.. 162,512,025 1913.. 735,916,000 
1898.. 179,674,000 1914.. 669,565,399 
1899.. 187,465,744 1915.. 662,899,500 
1900.. 248,861,388 1916.. 684,232,628 
1901.. 291,514,901 1919.. 722,711,100 
1902.. 316,901,400 1920. . 1,008,518,000 
1903.. 335,549,100 1921.. 860,339,200 
1904.. 357,649,900 1922.. 981,903,150 
1905.. 393,291,900 1923. . 1,035,373,400 
1906.. 467,647,500 1924.. 1,006,505,190 
1907.. 515,954,750 1925. . 1,107,090,340 


cotton manufacturers . 


1908.. 476,200,000 1926. . 1,042,265,556 
1909.. 591,670,742 1927.. 1,052,650,612 


Certain Cotton Products Affected 


“Figures from the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants give the 
total 1928 production of all single fill- 
ing duck as approximately 46,000,000 
yds., of all osnaburgs as 70,000,000 yds., 
of all drills 40-in. and narrower as 113,- 
000,000 yds., of all sheeting 40-in. and 
narrower as 747,000,000 yds., a total 
of 976,000,000 yds. The importation of 
jute cloth from Calcutta alone is mil- 
lions of yards more than the production 
of these four major classes of cotton 
goods put together. 

“One amazing fact that tables of 
costs and wages disclose is that jute 
is not inherently a much cheaper fiber 
than cotton,” the report continues. “If 
cotton could be planted and cultivated 
by hands that got 16c. a day, harvested 
for the value of its empty stalks and 
then spun and woven in mills with pay- 
rolls averaging $1.80 per week per 
operative, this tide of jute and jute 
products would ebb more rapidly than 
it has risen. If, on the other hand, the 
farmers and manufacturers in Bengal 
undertook to pay American wages, the 
result would be the same. 


Effect of Jute Competition 


“The schedule on bagging is viciously 
ineffective. American mills that made 
this material have been dismantled and 
moved to India, from which vantage 
point they have steadily torn this busi- 
ness away from the units that remained 
at home until only a remnant is left. 
Importations of bagging in 1920 and 
1921 averaged less than 6,000,000 
sq.yds. For the last two years they 
have averaged over 60,000,000 sq.yds. 

“The schedule on cloth lighter than 
15 ounces is ridiculously low and out of 
proportion to that on yarn. Under it 
the manufacture of jute burlap in 
America is economically impossible. A 
billion yards a year come in and not 
one vard is made in this 
Under it our coarse yarn cotton cloth 
mills have known the curse of short 
time, they too have seen their business 
torn away, their profits dwindle. In 
their struggle to keep going, they have 
grabbed for New England’s fine yarn 
trade. New England has suffered. 
New Bedford has dragged through the 
misery of a strike. Coarse and fine 
mills alike have usurped the business 
of the converter. In an effort to salvage 
some slight return, many of them have 
gone over the heads of the jobber to the 
retailer. The cotton planter has picked 
up his share of the burden in a carry- 
over that need never have been. As a 
consequence, the first bountiful crop in 
years broke cotton to half its normal 
value. 
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“Weak units have been driven to the 
wall. Fine old houses have liquidated 
rather than continue a losing fight. 
Make no mistake, this tide of jute is 
lapping at the doorstep of everyone in 
the industry. A billion yards and still 
rising ! 

“The rates provided on bags have 
proven more effective, for American 
manufacturers make about 80% of the 
jute bags used in the United States, but 
they make them out of imported cloth 
which benefits neither American farm- 
ers, spinners nor weavers. 

“If this business is kept at home 
where it belongs, the effect goes deeper 
still, for money distributed to farmer, 
spinner and weaver does not stop there. 
It flows on. It finds its expression in 
more groceries, more dry goods and 
better homes. It means more radios, 
more automobiles and so helps to 
quicken the pulse of a score of other 
industries.” 


Ransdell Rates Strengthened 


Mr. McCampbell refers to the bill in- 
troduced by Senator Ransdell of Louis- 
iana which would take jute and jute 
butts, waste bagging and waste sugar 
sack cloth from the free list and estab- 
lish a duty of three cents a pound. The 
bill would also provide the same in- 
crease on jute yarn, would add the same 
rate to bagging and lift the tariff on 
burlap from lc. to 5c. per lb. with a 
similar increase on jute bags. 

“This measure,” he says, “is a long 
step in the right direction. It grants 
the farmer his place in the sun side by 
side with other protected industries.” 

As a means of strengthening these 
schedules Mr. McCampbell suggests a 
further increase of 14c. per Ib. on jute 
bagging. On lighter grades of cloth it 
is recommended that duties be graduated 
upward 2c. per Ib. over the yarn sched- 
ule and if the cloth is processed he 
suggests an extra duty of l4c. per lb. 
If the cloth is made into bags an added 
dutv of 14c. would be provided. 

These recommendations are made “to 
carry out the sound principle of appor- 
tioning the benefits of such a measure 
fairly to the farmer, spinner, the weaver 
and the bag manufacturer.” 


Million More Bales of Cotton 


“The Bureau of Census report for 
October, 1928, showed that over 5,000,- 
000 American cotton spindles, with 
their complement of looms, were idle. 
Skilled operatives stand by, hungry to 
see them run. The proposed schedule 
will put at least 25,000 of these good 
people back to work; it will start 1,500,- 
000 of these spindles humming again. 

“Tf every pound of jute bagging, 
burlap and bags were translated into 
cotton, there would be consumed an- 
nually 1,573,000 bales. It should be 
remembered, though, that burlap sub- 
stitutes for cotton cloth are substantially 
heavier in weight and that regaining 
this entire market is not possible. A 
fair estimate would be approximately a 
million bales. At the present rate of 
production, this would mean three mil- 
lion additional acres planted in cotton.” 
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PSTEIN ORGAN 


Adds another factory to its 
Dyestuff Department 


We are the sole distributors in the United States and 
Canada of the products produced by the following 


well known manufacturers: 


PEERLESS COLOR COMPANY 
Plainfield, N. J. 


BEAVER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Ballardvale, Mass. 

E. C. KLIPSTEIN & SONS CO. 
S. Charleston, W. Va. 

TAYLOR, WHITE EXTRACTING CO. 
Camden, N. J. 


FERNALD JENKINS CO. 
Phillipsdale, R. I. 








These manufacturers supply us with a Quality line of 


Vat Colors Developed Colors 
Chrome Colors Direct Colors 
Acid Colors Basic Coiors 
Sulphur Colors Oil Colors 
Alizarine Colors Printing Colors 
Dyewoods Dyewood Extracts 


for the Textile, Leather, Paper, Petroleum and Lacquer Industries 


also a full line of 
H ydrosulphites 
for reducing Vat Colors, Discharge Printing and Stripping. 
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A:KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


644-52 Greenwich St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Branches: 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 
Represented in Canada by A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., Ltd., 114 St. Peter St., Montreal 
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John E. Edgerton, a former resident 
of North Carolina, and president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
will be the principal speaker at the an- 
nual dinner of the Raleigh Chamber of 
Commerce, to be held Thursday night 
Feb. 7. Governor O. M. Gardner and 
members of the State Legislature will 
be guests of honor. The speaker is 
president of the Lebanon Woolen Mills. 


W. C. Vereen was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Moultrie (Ga.) Banking Co. 
recently. He is chairman of the sheet- 
ings division of the Cotton Textile In- 
stitute. 


Z. F. Wright, president and treasurer 
of the Newberry (S. C.) Cotton Mills, 
and George W. Summer, president of 
the Mollohon Mfg. Co., Newberry, were 
re-elected directors of the Commercial 
3ank of Newberry, at the annual meet- 
ing recently. 


W. C. Hamrick, president of the 
Hamrick chain of mills located in Gaff- 
ney, S. C., is the new State Senator 
from Cherokee County. 


John C. Cosseboom has been elected 
president of the Belamose Corp., Rocky 
Hill, Conn., succeeding Theophile 
Guerin. Newly elected directors are 
John A. Lacouture, of Woonsocket, 
R. I., Thomas McConnell and Raymond 
B. King, of Northampton, Mass., and 
Leon P. Broadhurst, of Hartford, Conn. 


John A. McGregor has been re-elected 
president of the Utica Steam Mohawk 
Valley Cotton Mills, Utica, N. Y., and 
George DeForest chairman of the board. 
They were elected to like positions in 
the Utica-Willowvale Bleaching Co. 


John Z. Harner, president of the 
Fashioned Hosiery Co., now building a 
large plant in Boyertown, Pa., was 
elected president of the Boyertown 
Chamber of Commerce at its annual 
meeting. 


John F. Tinsley, vice-president and 
general manager of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., has been appointed by the Gen- 
eral Council of the Massachusetts Bay 
Tercentenary Corp. as a member of its 
ways and means committee. 


Francis R. Masters, a senior partner 
in Lawrence & Co. retired on Dec. 31. 
His office will be maintained, however, 
and Henry W. Howe and John S. 
Rousmaniere will continue. 


Harry H. Burton, manufacturing 
agent of the Slater Mills, Inc., Webster, 
Mass., and formerly superintendent of 
the Nashawena B. Mill, New Bedford, 
Mass., has been made vice-president and 
general manager of the Slater Mills, 
Inc., Webster, and vice-president of the 
Slater (S. C.) Mfg. Co., being in full 
charge of production. 


Remsen Bauknight has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Alice Mfg. Co., 


Easley, S. C., to succeed Fred M. Fol- 
ger, who met his death in a recent auto- 
mobile accident. 


John G. Talcott, secretary-treasurer 
of the Talcott Bros. Co., Talcottville, 
Conn., has been re-elected president of 
the First National Bank of Rockville, 
Conn. 


H. C. Hebden of Akron, Ohio, textile 
engineer in charge of testing, production 
and development for B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co., lectured on Jan. 23 to senior 
students of the A. French Textile 
School, Atlanta, Ga., on “Material Engi- 
neering.” Mr. Hebden will visit several 
southern cotton mills making tire fab- 
rics before he returns to Akron. 


Alfred L. Ronstrom, formerly of Tat- 
tersfield & Co., has joined Ackroyd 
Bros., Ltd., Boston, Mass. 


H. B. Ketchum will move to Mount 
Holly, N. C., with the removal of the 
American Yarn & Processing Co. New 
York office. 


Harry Armitage has joined the staff 
of the Peerless Woolen Co., Ross- 
ville, Ga. 


James Forshee is now cashier of the 
Clanton (Ala) plant of the Alabama 
Mills Co. 


Thomas P. Hay has left the Lowe 
Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., to join the 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga. 


Robert C. Boger, president of Boger 
& Crawford, Philadelphia, has been 
elected a director of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank & Trust Co. of that city. 


_ E. W. Hopper has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Lockmore Cotton Mills, 


Yorn, S:. C; 


William Scheller, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Meinig Silk Hosiery Co., 
Reading, Pa., has become manager of 
the Diamond Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Co., High Point, N. C. 


Martien van Stappen and wife, 


Worcester, Mass., who sailed on Nov. 3 
for Helmond, Holland, where Mr. van 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Boston Wool Trade Associa- 
tion, Annual Banquet, Copley 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., Feb. 
7, 1929. 

“The Golden Fleece,” a Pageant 
of the Wool Industries, Hotel 


Roosevelt, New York City, March 
18-22, 1929. 

Knitting Arts Exposition, Com- 
mercial Museum, © Philadelphia, 
April 15-19, 1929. 

Twelfth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, May 6-11, 1929. 
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Stappen had accepted a position as pro- 
duction engineer with J. A. Carp, dyer, 
have returned to Worcester. 


Richard R. Birtwell, New Bedford, 
Mass., has accepted a position as chem- 
ist at the Palmer mill of the Otis Co., 
Three Rivers, Mass. 


J. M. Harris, Pottsville, Pa., who is 
to manage the new silk department of 
Newlands & Co., the subsidiary of 
Stauffer Dobbie Co., has arrived in Galt, 
Ont., Canada, and will in the near 
future take over his new duties. Twenty- 
five broad looms driven by individual 
electric motors will shortly be placed in 
operation for the manufacture of broad 
silks. 


W. C. Stevenson has been made yard 
foreman of the Calvine mill plant of the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


J. J. Gillespie has been chosen super- 
intendent of the Rollinson Mills, Inc., 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


E. F. Nagle has been made superin- 
tendent of the Sevier (N. C.) Knitting 
Mills, Inc. 


George H. Hacker is now superin- 
tendent of the Kattermann & Mitchell 
Co., Stanley, N. C. 


C. W. McLain has been made superin- 
tendent of the Phoenix Mills, Inc., 
Statesville, N. C. 


H. K. Roberts has been made superin- 
tendent of the Grier Cotton Mills, Inc., 
North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


J. M. Spearman has been made super- 
intendent of the Ariel Mill, Easley, S. C. 


M. R. Withers now holds the super- 
intendency of the Blacksburg (S. C.) 
Spinning Mills. 


J. J. West has been chosen superin- 
tendent of the Cheraw (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


S. L. Hayes now holds the position of 
superintendent of the Hartsville (S. C.) 
Dyeing & Finishing Co. 


F. W. Strait now holds the position of 
superintendent of the Cutter Mfg. Co., 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


W. M. Coleman has been chosen su- 
perintendent of the Rex-Tex Hosiery 
Mills, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Ray C. Morgan has been appointed 
superintendent of the Rainbow Knitting 
Mills, Inc., Mountain City, Tenn. 


A. L. Campbell now holds the super- 
intendency of the Soddy (Tenn.) 
Hosiery Mills. 


W. S. Griffin has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Parker Hosiery 
Mill & Dye Works, Portsmouth, Va. 


Robert E. Senior will be manufactur- 
ing superintendent of both the Philippi 
and Parsons plants of the Rhoads-Dor- 
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THE PERSONAL PAGE—Continued 


an Mills, Inc., Parsons, W. Va., effec- 
ive Jan. 


Edward J. White, former overseer of 
arding at the Linwood (Mass.) mill of 
\Vhitin Bros., Inc., has accepted a posi- 
‘ion with the York Mfg. Co., Saco, Me. 


John Lavigne, overseer of finishing at 
the Middlebrook Mills; Bound Brook, 
\. J., has been transferred to the Norad 
\Voolen Mills at North Adams, Mass., 
is finisher. 


W. L. Thrift, Monroe, N. C., is now 
overseer of carding and spinning at the 
Diamond Cotton Mills, Co., Inc., Salis- 
bury, N. C. 


Thomas W. Mansfield has severed his 
connection with the Boston Duck Mills 
of the Otis Co., Bondsville, Mass., after 
40 years of service. 


Samuel Rakestraw has been appointed 
southern sales representative of the 
Seydell-Wooley Co., Atlanta, manufac- 
turers of sizing materials. 


Harry H. Daw, agent for the Wus- 
kanut Mills, Inc., Farnumsville, Mass., 
and Mrs. Daw left on Jan. 11 for a two 
weeks’ vacation to Havana, Cuba. 


William Hanlon, in charge of the ship- 
ping and stock mixing departments at 
the Fabyan Woolen Co., Medway, 
Mass., has concluded his duties at the 
plant. 


Jack Weaver has been transferred 
from the general offices of the Bibb Mfg. 
Co., Macon, Ga., where he has been for 
several years, to the New York office of 
the company. 


Joseph Shaw severed his connection 
with the Mt. Hope Spinning Co., War- 
ren, R. I. recently to become overseer 
of carding at the Borden Mfg. Co., Fall 
River. Mr. Shaw had been with the 
Mt. Hope company for the past 18 
months. 


B. F. Morgan, formerly of Lumber- 
ton, N. C., is now overseer for carding 
and spinning at the Eastside Mfg. Co., 
Shelby, N. C. 


Clarence J. Broadbent, overseer of 
dyeing for the Pontoosuc Mills, Inc., 
Pittsfield, Mass., has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company. 


James Haggerty has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the Norad 
Mills, North Adams, Mass., succeeding 
Michael H. Gilleran. 


L. R. Stone has taken the position as 
overseer of dyeing for the Pontoosuc 
Mills, Inc., Pittsfield, Mass. Mr. Stone 
comes from Providence, R. I. 


John J. Grady, overseer of dyeing for 
the Security Mills, Inc., Newton, Mass., 
has resigned his position with that com- 
pany. He is succeeded by William R. 
MacConachie. 


M. Mullinax has tendered his resigna- 
tion as carding boss at the Eureka Cot- 
ton Mills, Chester, S. C. 


W. C. Stevenson has resigned as yard 
foreman at the Baldwin plant, Chester, 
S. C., of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton 
Mills, Inc. 





E. B. Brannon, formerly of Spindale, 
N. C., is now overseer of spinning, 
spooling, warping and twisting at the 
Victory Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 


G. W. Williams, formerly of Green- 
ville, S. C., is now overseer of carding 
at the Chesnee (S. C.) Mills. 


Samuel Britt, an overseer of one of 
the departments of the Cape Fear Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., Fayetteville, N. C., has 
been promoted to superintendent. 


J. L. Moore is now overseer of card- 
ing, spinning and spooling at the Win- 
field (Ala.) plant of the Alabama 
Mills Co. 


Alonzo R. Gossett, overseer of weav- 
ing at the Whitmire (S. C.) plant of the 
Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., has 
resigned. 


Kelly Quick is now overseer of one 
of the departments of the Cape Fear 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Fayetteville, N. C. 


E. N. Tart has resigned as carding 
overseer at the Shelbyville (Tenn.) 


Mills, Inc. 


F. C. Spence is now overseer of weav- 
ing at the Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, 
Ga., F. S. Kirby, former overseer, hav- 
ing resigned. 


J. P. McGraw has been made overseer 
of weaving at the Winfield (Ala.) plant 
of the Alabama Mills Co. 


Marshall Sanders, formerly of Newry, 
S. C., is now overseer of night carding at 
the Oconee Mills, Westminster, S. C. 


N. M. Slice, night overseer of carding 
at the Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City, 
N. C., has resigned. 


M. H. Walker has accepted the super-. 
intendency of the Dependable Hosiery 
Mills, Liberty, N. C. 


C. Scott has been made night overseer 
of spinning at the Pomona Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Bartholomew Hayes has resigned as 
overseer of spinning for the Thayer 
Woolen Co.,: North Oxford, Mass., and 
is succeeded by J. F. Welch, Oxford, 
Mass. 


C. G. Jones, who has been overseer of 
weaving and designer for the Princeton 
Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent. 


W. D. Shields, formerly connected 
with the finishing department of the 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West Durham, 
N. C., but more recently traveling rep- 
resentative for H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Co., has resigned to become over- 
seer of dyeing at the Richmond Hosiery 
Mills, Rossville, Ga. 


Forest R. Wylie, overseer of dyeing 
for Collins & Aikman Corp., Manayunk, 
Pa., has resigned his position with that 
company. 


Charles Sauer is now foreman of the 
inspecting department at the plant of 
the Gilbert Knitting Co., Inc., Little 
Falls, N. Y. 


William Smalley is now second hand 
in night weaving at the Oconee Mills 
Co., Westminster, S. C. 
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George Kirwin has resigned his posi- 
tion as chief designer at the Palmer Mill 
of the Otis Co., Three Rivers, Mass., to 
accept another in West Warren, Mass. 


C. William Bloxham has resigned as 
colorist at the Silver Spring branch of 
the U. S. Finishing Co., Providence, 
R. I., to take charge of the color making 
at the Southbridge (Mass.) Finishing Co. 


Noah Daniel, Alabama Mills Co., is 
to leave soon to go to Aliceville, Ala. 


Frank Inman, of the Baldwin plant of 
the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Chester, S. C., has succeeded M. Mul- 
linax as cardroom boss at the Eureka 
Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C. 


D. W. League, formerly of Greenville, 
S. C., is now boss weaver at the Ches- 
nee (S. C.) Mills. 


J. C. Womack, chief overhauler at the 
Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga., has been 
transferred to the twisting room of the 
Thomaston (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


William Supple, formerly dyer for the 
Hudson River Woolen Mills, New- 
burgh, N. Y., has accepted a position as 
overseer of dyeing for the Bradford Hat 
Co., Haverhill, Mass. 


William Stewart, overseer of finishing 
for the Onondaga Textile Co., New 
London, Conn., has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company. 


_W. H. Mitchell has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of carding and spinning 
for the Exeter (N. H.) Mfg. Co. 


Owen M. Haggerty has taken the 
position as overseer of dyeing for the 
Norad Mills, North Adams, Mass. 


Fred Emery, formerly night overseer 
of carding for the Gordon Mills, New- 
port, N. H., has accepted a position as 
overseer of carding for the Wassookeag 
Woolen Co., Keene, N. H. 


Walter Thornly, Fall River, Mass., 
has accepted a position as overseer of 
the weaving department of the Linwood 
(Mass.) Mill of Whitin Bros., Inc. 


H. J. Jernigan, formerly with the 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
has been appointed second hand of 
slashing, spooling and warping at Swift 
Mfg. Co., Columbus. 


L. E. Pritchard, second hand in card- 
ing at the No. 1 plant of the Rhodesia 
(N. C.) Mills Co., has resigned. 


H. C. Mathney is now second hand in 
the card room of The Augusta (Ga.) 
Factory. 


C. J. Waldrop, formerly of Arcadia, 
S. C., has accepted a position with the 
Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 


P. L. Crawford is now second hand in 
spinning at the Knoxville (Tenn.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 


W. A. Woods has been appointed sec- 
ond hand in carding at the Rhodhiss 
(N. C.) Mills Co. No. 1 plant. 


G. L. Golden is now night second 
hand in the spooler room of the Connec- 
ticut Mills Co., Decatur, Ala. 


Fred Gill, formerly in charge of the 
Union Special Machine Co. office and 
service in Nashville, Tenn., has been 
appointed head finisher of Zimmerknit 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 
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e was the FIRST MAN 


to set eyes on an 
ENTIRELY NEW WORLD 


EEUWENHOEK —first of the microbe 
hunters. In a superstitious, tradition- 
shackled age, which still believed that witches 
caused disease, this Dutch janitor looked 
through his home-made microscope, saw 
the microbe world, and was the first man to 
learn the truth! 


No instruments existed to aid Leeuwenhoek; 
he had to make his own. No codified knowl- 
edge to guide him; he pioneered his inspired 
way. But even Leeuwenhoek did not reason 
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out the full effects of his discoveries. Had he 
done so, how much greater his contribu- 
tion would have been... how much sooner 
the world would have materially benefited. 


°, 
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After all, facts are of greatest value when 
used to determine consequences—especi- 
ally in business. With old standards toppling 
and new standards rising, the consideration 
most vital to the directing heads of Ameri- 
can business is the effect of Today’s new 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., Daniel- 
son, Conn., has acquired the Connecticut 
Mills Co. plant in Danielson, idle since 
the tire fabric company moved to 
Albany-Decatur, Ala. Natural expan- 
sion of the Powdrell-Alexander company 
requires additional bleaching and weav- 
ing space as well as a curtain finishing 
department. Shipping will be done from 
the Connecticut Mills Co. plant. The 
concern already has five plants in the 
section. 


*Ashland Cotton Co., Jewett City, 
Conn. Brickwork on the $125,000 addi- 
tion has been started by contractor Earl 
Gilbert. Subcontracts were announced 
for the steel and iron work to James H. 
Tower Iron Works, Providence, R. L, 
and the steel sash to Topper & Griggs, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Meritos Mills, Columbus, Ga., are 
planning to add new napping equipment 
and warping machinery. Woonsocket 
napping machinery has already been 
purchased. 


Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., re- 
cently added a friction calender to its 
finishing department. 


Highland Mills, Griffin, Ga., have 
placed orders with the Foster Machine 
Co., Westfield, Mass., and the Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass., for a complete system of high- 
speed winding, magazine cone creeling 
and high-speed warping. 


Gastonia, N. C. Work has been com- 
pleted on the warping and spinning 
room of the Rankin Mills, Inc., here, 
to provide for new machinery. The 
winders will be taken out and sold, and 
in their place a number of new twisters 
will be installed.. Some new spoolers 
will also be installed in this new addi- 
tion, it is said. 


Gibson Mfg. Co., Concord, N. H., 
is to build a new dyehouse. It is to be 
equipped for raw stock work, two large 
capacity raw stock dyeing machines hav- 
ing been purchased. 


Page Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass., 
has received bids for an office building 
addition from plans by Leary & Walker, 
Pleasant St., that city. 


*Jackson, Mich. The State Govern- 
ment of Michigan, recently purchased 
approximately 5,000 spindles and the 
necessary carding and roving machinery 
needed for this equipment of spindles. 
A large new addition to the plant of the 
state reformatory here is being equipped 
with cotton manufacturing machinery, 
most of which was purchased from the 
Manomet Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 
F. A. Upton, well known in textile cen- 
ters at Lowell, Mass., and other points 
in New England, who will be superin- 
tendent of the yarn mill at the reforma- 
tory, was at the Manomet Mills’ plant 
at New Bedford, supervising the ma- 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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chinery shipments for the reformatory 
here, for several days recently. 


*New York Mills, N. Y. The Walcott 
& Campbell Spinning Co. will remove 
their plant from this village to Gulfport, 
Miss., according to reports. The mill 
of 20,000-spindle capacity will give em- 
ployment to between 400 and 500, with 
a yearly payroll of about $250,000. It 
marks the removal of the first New 
York State spinning plant to the Gulf 
States. A committee of Gulfport citi- 
zens with Dr. J. J. Harry, as chairman, 
L. N. Dantzler and B. C. Boeman, will 
supervise the transfer from the com- 
mittee to the spinning company of ap- 
proximately $270,000 subscribed by the 
residents of Gulfport to bring the mill 
to their city. The total cost of the 
new mill is approximately $1,000,000. 
The final contract between the mill com- 
pany and the citizens’ committee of 
Gulfport was signed in that place on 
Jan. 26 by the trustees on behalf of the 
committee, W. C. Walcott, New York 
banker, and Robert G. Campbell of 
Utica, N. Y., for the company. A mill 
village of 50 houses is to be built close 
to the new plant. 


*Addison Mills, Edgefield, S. C., of the 
Kendall chain in South Carolina, will 
launch a building program in the near 
future. The company is requesting bids 
on wood, stucco and brick construction 
for 49 houses for employees and a com- 
munity church building. 


*Newberry (S. C.) Cotton Mills is in- 
stalling winding and high-speed warpers 
in place of spoolers and old warpers. 


Canadian Cottons, Ltd. Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada, have instructed architects 
to prepare plans for the erection of a 
new factory in Hamilton to cost $500,- 
000. Tenders will be called as soon as 
working drawings are completed. The 
building will be erected on an eight- 
acre site in the township of Ancaster 
at the city limits. 


Fact and Gossip 


Eatonton, Ga. J. C. Collier and D. C. 
Collier have sold the Eatonton Cotton 
Mills property, containing 5,746 spindles, 
to E. D. Harris and associates of Com- 
merce, Ga. The plant was purchased by 
the Colliers about a year ago but has re- 
mained idle since that time. Prior to 
this time the Eatonton Cotton Mills 
manufactured automobile tire yarns and 
were capitalized at $160,000. 


Weetamoe Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
stockholders voted against liquidating 
the assets of the company, failing to 
ratify the proposal by 798 votes. A new 
vote will be taken in February. Edward 
B. Varney was re-elected president, and 
John W. Davis succeeds E. J. Timanus 
as secretary and treasurer. Directors 
are George H. Eddy, J. Henry Herring, 
J. Edward Newton, Winward Prescott, 
Enoch J. French, M. B. Horton, John S. 
Brayton and Edward S. Adams. The 
plant has been idle about a year. 


Appleton Co., Lowell, Mass., cotton 
manufacturer, has decided to retain title 
to its Lowell mills, which it no longer 
uses, and to rent them in whole or part 
for a period of 10 years or more. The 
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property, which comprises modern brick 
buildings with an aggregate floor space 
of more than 1,000,000 sq.ft., was aban- 
doned by the company because of a 
change in its manufacturing processes. 


Bay State Thread Works, Springfield, 
Mass., have postponed their proposed 
addition, having made extensive plant 
rearrangements to take care of present 
needs. 


*Monroe, N. C. Union Mills Co. is 
the name of the new corporation char- 
tered the past week to take over the 
plant and property of the defunct Ice- 
morlee Cotton Mills. The authorized 
capital stock is $200,000 with $100,000 
subscribed by C. W. Johnston, R. H. 
Johnston and W. H. Belk, all of Char- 
lotte, N. C. It is understood that the 
plant will be put in operation at once. 


Dwight Mfg. Co., Chicopee, Mass., is 
reported negotiating for the purchase of 
the Somersworth company for the pur- 
pose of removing its business to that 
city. An advantage is that New Hamp- 
shire has a 54-hour weekly basis labor 
law in contrast with the 48-hour law 
in Massachusetts. 


Leonard C. Pratt Co., Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., recently formed with a capital 
of $50,000, to operate a local spinning 
and weaving mill, will be represented by 
Leonard C. Pratt, 204 Evergreen Rd., 
Jenkintown Manor, Pa., treasurer of the 
company. Joseph C. Pratt is also one 
of the principal incorporators. 


WOOL 





New Construction and Additions 


Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., Thomp- 
sonville, Conn., is installing 3,740 addi- 
tional mule spindles to increase produc- 
tion in woolen yarns. 


*Stafford Worsted Co., Stafford 
Springs, Conn., is installing 2,000 spin- 
ning and 1,000 twisting spindles to bring 
its total to 6,800 and 3,600 respectively. 
The company expects to have these new 
additions in operation about March 1. 


*Talbot Mills Co., North Billerica, 
Mass., has not awarded the contract for 
its new dyehouse yet, nor for the new 
equipment, but announces that the struc- 
ture will be 170x48 ft. 


*Firth Carpet Co., Firthcliffe, N. Y., 
construction work on new yarn mill will 
be completed in about a month. 
Machinery will be installed shortly and 
the plant put into operation. The mill 
was designed and its construction super- 
vised by Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
Inc., New York City. 


*Utah Woolen Mills, Salt Lake City, 
new blanket mill at Murray is a one- 
story fireproof structure, built entirely 
of steel and concrete and is 24x65 ft. 
Jacobson Construction Co. was the gen- 
eral contractor. The plant is now in full 
operation, the company announces. 


Prairie du Chien (Wis.) Woolen Mill 
Co., is completing plans for new boiler 
house and power system. Charles A. 
Cahill & Sons, 214 Mason St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., are engineers. 





Fact and Gossip 


Quinapoxet (Mass.) Mfg. Co. The 
mortgagee’s sale of this property was 
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maintains value of card strips. 


FIRTH-SMITH COMPANY 


WILLIAM J. SMITH, Pres. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Textile Machinery and Appliances 


161 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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BUNCHLESS AUTOMATIC CLEANER OVER HIGH SPEED WINDER 


BUNCHLESS AUTOMATIC CLEANER 


This new device automatically prevents lint from collecting on machinery, and so getting into the yarn and 
causing bunches. It is applicable to nearly every department of a yarn mill. 
The entire purpose of a cleaner is to prevent the accumulation of loose fibres, invisible fly, lint and dirt. In 


this way the elimination of slugs, slubs, gouts and bunches is accomplished. With this new device, hand labor 
of dusting is eliminated. 


Three years’ success over Spinning—Spooling—Twisting 
Clean Creels—Clean Roving—Clean Yarn—Clean Ceilings—Clean Rooms 
Permits re-arrangement of Wage Schedules. 
ELECTRIC DRIVEN, PORTABLE, DUSTLESS CARD STRIPPER 
A perfect stripping job at a very low operating cost is assured the user of our Portable Dustless Card Stripper. 
This simple device replaces more elaborate and expensive systems, saves power, requires less upkeep, and 
It takes care of the dust in the most economical way. 


The Portable Stripper uses the standard stripping roll housed and connected to a suction tube to carry off 
the dust. 


Stripping jobs are as easy with the ordinary stripping roll and box, but—dustless. 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 





postponed for the eighth time Jan. 17 
until March 14, pending a decision on 
the validity of the mortgage for $100,000. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


*Bridgeport (Ala.) Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
of which C. E. Spivey, of Scottsboro, is 
president and E. P. Jacobs, of Bridge- 
port, is treasurer, is erecting an 80x150 
ft. one-story brick plant and will begin 
operations March 1. Machinery for the 
manufacture of women’s silk hose has 
not been obtained as yet. 


*Cleveland, Ohio. The Cleveland 
office of Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
Inc., have prepared plans for the new 
machinery layout, heating and electrical 
work and process piping for the Woven- 
right Knitting Co., Cleveland, which 
plans to move from its present mill to a 
modern concrete building on Payne Ave., 
Cleveland. 


Miller Hosiery Co., which recently 
took over the Bethayres (Pa.) Knitting 
Mills has broken ground for a 168x150- 
ft. addition which will give the company 
an additional weekly output of 2,500 
dozen pairs of full-fashioned hose. New 
machinery is to be supplied from Ger- 
many for operation to commence by 
March 1. 


*Saucon Hosiery Mills, Coopersburg, 
Pa., expect to be running again in Feb- 
ruary after making a slight addition to 
their equipment and rebuilding the mill 
following the recent fire. 


Dexdale Hosiery Mills, Lonsdale, Pa., 
will shortly establish a branch plant in 
Canada for the manufacture of Dexdale 
“Repello” full-fashioned silk hosiery, 
which is specially processed to repel 
water and stains. A branch office of 
which L. A. Austin is manager, has been 
opened in Toronto. 


Wm. G. Leininger Knitting Co., 
Mohnton, Pa., new building is nearing 
completion. E. A. Reider, of Reading, 
has the general contract. The structure 
is ready for the installation of ma- 
chinery. 


*Peters Hosiery Co., New Cumber- 
land, Pa., has its new mill in operation 
with 15 hands and has a capacity to turn 
out 200 pairs of silk and mercerized 
stockings for infants and misses daily. 
On the first floor are 25 machines and 
departments for dyeing and finishing, 
while the second floor is being used for 
storage space. 


Campbell Hosiery Co., Oaks, Pa. This 
is the name of a concern that recently 
received a charter of incorporation, hav- 
ing a capital of $250,000. The treasurer 
is John C. Detra, Oaks, Pa., and the 
other incorporators are Harry Brockle- 
hurst, Philadelphia, and Charles L. 
Campbell, Cynwyd, Pa. They are erect- 
ing a new plant here which it is believed 
will be completed in time to begin the 
manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery 
this summer. It is reported the com- 
pany will start with an equipment of 
twelve 45-gauge full-fashioned machines 
which later will be increased to 30. It 





*Indicates previous mention of project. 


is also reported their product will be sold 
through Harrington & Waring, New 
York. 


*Mammoth Hosiery Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have awarded general contract 
for one-story brick and steel addition to 
mill at Stroudsburg, Pa., 98x104 ft., to 
Horace Heller, West Main St., Strouds- 


-burg. G. M. Overfield, Bethlehem, Pa., 


is architect. 


H. W. Anthony Co., Sinking Spring, 
Pa., has installed five 42-gauge machines 
as an addition to its full-fashioned plant. 
The company now has a total of 30 
machines. 


*Oakbrook Hosiery Mills, Reading, 
Pa., expect to have their new building 
completed July 1 and have not con- 
tracted for new machinery as yet. 


William Mueller, Robesonia, Pa. It 
is reported this party, well known in the 
full-fashioned hosiery trade, will manu- 
facture full-fashioned hosiery here in a 
new plant which will be started in the 
near future. The report states that ma- 
chinery is already ordered and the new 
plant will be ready in April, when pro- 
duction is expected to begin. It is re- 
ported the plant will start with an equip- 
ment of 12 full-fashioned machines. 


Fact and Gossip 


*Glen Knitting Co., Philadelphia, has 
been sold to Harry West, president of 
the United States Silk Knitting Mills, 
South Langhorne, Pa., for $290,000 for 
entire plant, including 97 full-fashioned 
machines. Mr. West is said to control 
over 175 machines with this new pur- 
chase. The receivers were authorized to 
take his bid by the Common Pleas 
Court judge since no higher ones had 
been received. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additio:s 


Hornell, N. Y. E. J. Guttinger, gen- 
eral manager of the Huguet Silk Co., 
has announced that his company will ex- 
pend more than $100,000 this coming 
spring in a big addition to the plant and 
other improvements. The announce- 
ment followed a conference with H. H. 
Bickford of the firm of Pierce and Bick- 
ford of Elmira, N. Y., architects. Work 
on the new addition will begin in April 
and will be pushed to completion by 
early autumn. The building will be one 
story of the saw-tooth type of construc- 
tion, assuring plenty of light, and will 
house approximately 150 more looms, 
which will greatly increase the produc- 
tion of the plant. An improvement 
planned in the present mill is the chang- 
ing from direct current to alternating 
current in the operation of the machines, 
which means that all individual motors 
on the looms and similar machines will 
have to be replaced with those of the 
alternating type. 


Marietta Silk Co., Inc., Columbia, Pa., 
will take bids at once for a two-story 
mill addition, brick and steel, reported 


ment. Brian Baylinson, 629 Chestnut 
| Philedeipiia. Pa., is architect. 


*Weissport, Pa. The new building 
for W. H. Hofford, Inc., is substantially 
completed. Part of the machinery is in 
place and in operation. This construc- 
tion was designed and supervised by 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., New 
York City. 


*Kingsport (Tenn.) Silk Mills. Struc- 
tural work on new building is well ad- 
vanced. Heating, electrical and sprin- 
kler equipment is now being installed. 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., New 
York City, designed the plant and are 
supervising its construction. 


*American Silk Mills, Orange, Va. 
Construction work on the new throw- 
ing plant is well under way. Grading 
work is nearly completed and founda- 
tions are being poured. The mill was 
designed and its construction is being 
supervised by Lockwood Greene Engi- 
neers, Inc., New York City. 


Bruck Silk Mills, Ltd., Cowansville, 
Que., Canada, will go ahead with con- 
struction of an extension to their plant 
early in the coming spring. The new 
extension will take the form of a one- 
story building, 200x80 ft. The manager 
of the factory is Lee Schildkraut, and 
the firm have a Montreal office at 282 
St. Catherine St. West. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 


American Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga., 
is making rapid progress on the com- 
pletion of its large rayon plant. The 
lines from the pumping station to the 
filter plant were washed for several days 
and then these two units were put in 
operation. The filter plant has a daily 
capacity of 4,300,000 gal. of water which 
is pumped to it from the abundant sup- 
ply of the nearby Oostanaula River. 
Large pipes will carry clean water, care- 
fully filtered through sand beds, to the 
plant and mill village. The erection of 
all coal-handling apparatus has been 
completed. Seven carloads of coal have 
been run through crushers and then 
conveyed to bumpers. The engineers 
were extremely pleased with the opera- 
tion of the machinery. The entire duct 
work has been finished by the Carrier 
Engineering Corp. 


Elizabethton, Tenn. A new 3,000 kw. 
turbine, an additional boiler and other 
equipment is being installed in the new 
American Glanzstoff Corp. plant at 
Elizabethton, Tenn. This equipment is 
being purchased by Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc. 


Industrial Rayon Corp., Covington, 
Va., has given T. M. Gathright the con- 
tract for the erection of steel fencing 
around its plant. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


United States Finishing Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., has commenced work ona 
reinforced concrete coal silo which is to 


to cost more than $45,000, with equip- cost approximately $12,000. 
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Consult us if you want 
to know how 
to throw 


Perfect Rayon Crepe 


Neutrasol Products Corporation 
41 Park Row, New York 


“Jacquard Effects” 
By a New Method 


Patterns like this can be produced on 
the Standard Hosiery Machine without 
floating threads, because of our new, 
exclusive method of needle control, 
which assures positive operation. 
Numerous “Jacquard Effects” can be 
duplicated on the Eight Step, Six 
Color, Reverse Plating Machine. 
Write for a description of our new 
method of needle control and other in- 
formation regarding Attachment 31,— 
no obligation. 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 
DISTRICT OFFICES 


366 Broadway James Building 
New York City Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Underwear Market Still Active 


Rush to Book Advance Orders 
On Heavyweights Reported 


HE active response from jobbers 
and retail buyers which followed the 
recent cut in heavyweight prices, has 
continued at such a pace that producers 
are growing more optimistic. Many 
encouraging comments as to business 
were heard in the trade during the week. 
Factors are still hesitant as to whether 
the added volume will cut overhead 
sufficiently to balance up for the nar- 
rower margin, but they said the general 
situation looked good. All heavyweight 
lines are moving steadily; orders are of 
good size, the bookings being mostly for 
July, August and September delivery. 


Confidence in Men’s Goods 


Buyers of men’s goods showed confi- 
dence all along the line. Repeat orders 
on spring numbers are coming in freely, 
a special demand for athletic shorts and 
running pants was reported. Balbrig- 
gans also are selling at a spirited pace. 

Although this is the third week 
of high-pressure buying, there doesn’t 
seem to be any prospect of abating in- 
terest. Jobbers generally indicated that 
they meant business, and they bought 
decisively. There was little or no 
haggling on prices in any line. At the 
heavyweight end, of course, buyers are 
frankly eager. They seem ready to 
take the producers’ word for it, that the 
current situation represents a “buyer’s 
holiday” and they are stocking up 
against a possible rise in heavyweight 
prices later. 

The rayon market reflected the gen- 
eral interest, but the tone of this market 
was quieter. Men’s rayon goods were 
in demand, a large number of spot 
orders being reported. The chief call 
was for the $1 shirt and $1 drawer sets, 
and the $2 union suit lines. Knitters of 
these goods said their sales compared 
satisfactorily with the same period in 
other years. Several factors remarked 
that the jobbers are showing increased 
interest in rayon goods. 

The women’s underwear demand ap- 
pears to be tapering off. Glove silk 
staples sold fairly well all week, and 
some repeats on current styles were re- 
ported. However, the trade as a whole 
is dull. Knitters of women’s glove silk 
goods do not look for anv real pickup 
before the beginning of March. 

Thev express themselves as satisfied 
with the situation; the current lull in 
glove silk is but the normal reaction to 
an excellent holiday demand, these fac- 
tors say, and thev are now playing a 
waiting game, pending the expected rush 
by jobbers and retailers to replenish 
their stocks for Faster. 


The lull was less noticeable in 
women’s rayon lines. These numbers, 
coming more in the utility category, are 
still selling steadily, and knitters look 
for a gradual increase in rayon orders 
through February and March. Prices 
registered no change. Producers of 
certain standard rayon brands are hope- 
ful of further trading-up in spring, but 
just now they are satisfied to carry on 
at current rates. 


Bathing-Suit Sales Gain 





Season’s Business Exceptionally 
Good, Factors Say 


Bathing suit sales are increasing to 
the point where this line is assuming a 
fairly important position in the outer- 


wear field, according to comments heard 
in the trade this week. Spokesmen for 
mills which do a good part of the 
domestic business in these lines said 
that bathing suit volume this season had 
been exceptionally good. 

The current offerings have sold well 
since they were first introduced, and 
the mills are kept busy now filling re- 
peat orders, it was stated. These factors 
remarked that the demand was pretty 
evenly divided between staple and fancy 
numbers. Among the novelty offerings 
which appear to have taken firm hold is 
the “sun-suit” for women. This suit, 
low-cut at the back to allow women 
bathers to get more sunlight, has been 
a best-seller since last fall, one knitter 
asserted; he said the line had been well 
received by stores in the resort cities 
of the South and in California. 

In the sweater market, there was 
little change. Factors complained of a 
prevalence of price-cutting, due, they 
said, to the poor season and surplus 
stocks. There were plenty of outer- 
wear buyers in the market this week, 
but little sweater business was being 
written. Staples continued to lead in 
sales. 


Hosiery Trade Busy; Prices Firm 


Half-Hose Sales Lead—Mills 
Increase Output of Spirals 


ANUARY is maintaining its reputa- 

tion as the best month of the year for 
the hosiery trade. The three main divi- 
sions of the industry—men’s, women’s 
and children’s goods—saw much real 
business during the last ten days. 
There were plenty of buyers in the mar- 
ket, and they ordered liberally. Book- 
ings were of good size, and prices re- 
mained firm. There is a surplus of 
merchandise, but the demand is so active 
that knitters are holding strictly to their 
quotations. 

Half-hose is leading in sales, accord- 
ing to current estimates. Factors re- 
ported that their sales of spirals showed 
a slight, increase, despite the develop- 
ment of new competition. The demand 
for spirals is centered mainly upon num- 
bers retailing at 50 cents, the preference 
being for interesting patterns in quiet 
shades. There is a pronounced call for 
black-and-white designs. The _ black- 
and-whites now selling best are so sub- 
dued and dignified that they could 
almest be worn with formal attire by 
anyone. 

The market reports that more mills 
are cutting down on their flat goods in 
favor of spirals, in response to the new 
trend toward the latter. This additional 
competition has developed a tendency to 
haggle on the part of jobbers, but up to 
date, prices have not declined. 
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The demand for rayon half-hose con- 
tinued to increase, with no important 
change in prices. Jobbers who were 
questioned on this point, said they were 
averse to any trading-up at the moment. 
They are enjoying a good volume, at 
adequate turnover on fifty-cent numbers, 
and they look with doubt on any effort 
to get higher prices. These factors con- 
tinue to regard rayon—even in men’s 
goods—as a lower-end line. They point 
out that rayon 50 ct. numbers are very 
profitable, with yarn prices at their 
present level, and they are satisfied to 
let well enough alone. 

In women’s hosiery, full-fashioned 
silk staples continued to lead. Jobbers 
bought freely of fancy clocks and other 
novelty numbers for stores in the 
smaller western cities, but the bulk of 
the business is being done in conserva- 
tive styles, it was stated. January is 
not an outstanding month in women’s 
hosiery, and knitters did not look for 
any phenomenal demand. They expect 
the market to show a steady increase in 
demand through February and up to 
Easter. 

Current color preference is for the 
medium shades, such as light gunmetal, 
maroon and the darker tan tones. In- 
timations of the nearness of spring was 
shown in a slight increase in the de- 
mand for flesh tones. 
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ROVED PRODUCTS 
the Mark of DeVilbissfleadership 


When you buy a DeVilbiss Spray-Painting Outfit, or any 
part of it, you are purchasing known quality, performance 
and durability. The suitability, worth, and efficiency of 
any DeVilbiss product are conclusively established by 
comprehensive tests made by the DeVilbiss organization 
under the identical operating conditions which will con- 
front it in practical use. 


It will pay you to learn about the proved spray-painting 
equipment that DeVilbiss has provided for your particular 
need. We will gladly tell you about it. 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY 
236 Phillips Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


Sales and Service Branches 
New York P aa Cleveland Detroit Indianapolis 
Chicage Louis San Francisco Windsor, Ont. 
Direc t suite representatives in all other territories. 


DeVilbiss 


Spray- carmroms System 


DOES THE WORK OF FIVE MEN 





Trouble-free performance 


It costs less to maintain tex- 
tile machinery equipped with 
Bristos, because their unique 
socket design _ eliminates 
many common set screw 
troubles. May we send sam- 
ples to demonstrateP Write 
for folder 819-D. The Bristol 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. 







—— See cliso 
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BRISTO SAFETY SET SCREWS 












Better 
Light— 
More 
Efficient 
Production 





Aerolux Industrial Shades actually do 
provide better light than either direct 
sunshine or modified filtration. The 
aluminized finish adds a soft, diffused 
glow that more than compensates for 
direct light that is shut out. ‘‘Aerolux- 
ing’ admits from 50% to 75% more 
light than is possible with shades having 
other finishes. You get better light for 
matching fabrics, less eye-strain, and 
more comfortable working conditions for 
operators. In other words, more efficient 
production. 


Write for full details. 


Tue AEROSHADE CoMPANY 
2890 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


AEROLUX 


INDUSTRIAL 


niin oe WINDOW SHADES 





Aerolux Type 5’s per- 
mit full use of ven- 
tilators, yet occupy a 




















Of What 
| Does This 
Remind You? 







UPPOSE that you had on hand 
when your first tap was broken a 
commercial device built specially to re- 
move the broken pieces of tap, a com- 
mercial device not a home-made article, 
would you not have saved a great deal 
of time? 












WRITE US FOR INFORMATION 





The Walton Company | 


| 310 PEARL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. | 
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Magnet Mills Organization 
Expands 


The Magnet Mills, Inc., which on 
jan. 1 acquired all the properties of the 
Magnet Knitting Mills at Clinton and 
Coal Creek, Tenn., have announced 
plans for an expansion program. An 
issue of $1,500,000 in bonds has been 
authorized for the purpose of financing 
new buildings and improvements on the 
present properties. 

Plans have been prepared by J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., engineers, of Greenville, 
S. C., for an additional building, which 
will measure 152 x 185 ft., one story in 
height, of solid walls and saw-tooth roof 
construction. 

The new building will be used for the 
finishing department, which is now 
housed on the first floor of a structure 
designed for knitting machinery. After 
the transfer of the finishing operations 
to the new building, additional full- 
fashioned machinery will be installed 
in the floor space now oceupied by the 
finishing department. Bids will be re- 
ceived for the new building on Feb. 6, it 
is announced. 

C. S. Kincaid, who has been vice- 
president and treasurer of Magnet Knit- 
ting Mills for several years, will be 
president of the new company, while T. 
Asbury Wright, Jr., of Knoxville, is to 
be first vice-president and a member of 
the executive committee. A. B. Cren- 
shaw, of Ernst and Ernst, Atlanta, 
will be secretary-treasurer of the new 
corporation. 

It is understood that Garnett Andrews, 
of Chattanooga, who has been president 
of Magnet Knitting Mills for a num- 
ber of years, will retain his holdings 
in the new concern. Others connected 
with Magnet Mills, Inc., are J. P. 
Voorhees, of New York, second vice- 
president, and Edward M. Stark, of 
Chicago, a director. Plants of the 
Magnet Knitting Mills have been en- 
gaged in the manufacture of both seam- 
less and full-fashioned hosiery. 


Hosiery Mending Machine 
Displayed in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA. — Hosiery Mend 
Corp., have taken temporary quarters 
in Green’s Hotel, 9th and Chestnut St., 
where they are demonstrating their new 
system of repairing hosiery by the 
Vanitas system. J. T. Flagg, sales man- 
ager of the firm, has been in charge of 
the demonstration and states that a large 
number of mill executives have been 
interested in this first showing of the 
Vanitas system in this city, where the 
practical operation of the machine has 
been seen in Gimbel’s store. H. J. 
Cowell and G. M. Collins are in charge 
of the local exhibit. 


Pearl Waist Co., Inc., Cohoes, N. Y., 
at a recent meeting elected John F. 
Quinn president to succeed the late 
James Quinn. William C. Relyea has 
been added to the directorate. 


Cadet to Expand 





To Make Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Only—New Southern Plant 


An expansion program involving re- 
financing and construction of a new 
full-fashioned hosiery plant in the South 
was announced this week by W. M. 
Pepper, president of the Cadet Knitting 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Mr. Pepper stated that the board of 
directors has approved the plan and that 
a meeting has been called for ratifica- 
tion by the stockholders. This meeting 
will take place Feb. 5 at the mill in 
Philadelphia at 2 p.m. 

Caldwell & Co., bankers, of Nashville, 
Tenn., have undertaken the refinancing 
of the company, he said. This plan, 
after the expenditure for erection and 
equipment of the new plant, located at 
Columbia, Tenn., is expected to leave 
Cadet with an excess of $1,000,000 of 
net working capital with no current 
liabilities and with total tangible assets, 
excluding good will and patents, in ex- 
cess of $2,250,000. 

Capitalization of the new company 
will consist of an authorized issue of 
$2,000,000 15-year 64 per cent sinking 
fund debentures, 5,000 shares of cumu- 
lative 7 per cent preferred stock, and 
50,000 shares of class A preference $2 
cumulative stock, and 250,000 shares of 
common. 

Construction on the Columbia plant 
would be begun shortly after the direc- 
tors’ meeting, according to present 
plans, and would be ready for operation 
about July 1. The architect drawing 
up plans for the new unit is said to 
have arranged for installation of 50 
machines, with facilities for an addi- 
tional 50 when needs require. Mr. Pep- 
per described the proposed equipment as 
“not less than 42-gauge.” 

The plant in Philadelphia, now oper- 
ating on a double shift, will be con- 
tinued, but the seamless hosiery plant 
at Anniston, Ala., is being discontinued 
and the company is withdrawing from 
the seamless field. Total production of 
full-fashioned goods, according to Mr. 
Pepper’s estimate, will be 10,000 dozen 
weekly in 1930. The goods, he added, 
will be knit in the South and shipped 
to Philadelphia for dyeing and delivery 
to the retail trade in all parts of the 
country. 

Mr. Pepper stated further that the 
new company, to be incorporated in 
Delaware, will likely be styled “Cadet 
Hosiery Co., Inc.” Since the company’s 
product will be only full-fashioned hos- 
iery, its subsidiary now operating in 
Chicago and Manitowoc, Wis., will be 
disposed of, he said. *Bathing suits, 
sweaters, etc., are made by the latter 
concern, 


Mason Silk Co., New York and Win- 
sted, Conn., has purchased the plant of 
the Henry Brewster Corp., Bridgeport, 
under a Federal receivership sale, for 


$335,000. 


Lowell Textile of Boston 





Local Men Establish New Section 


of Institute Alumni 


Boston.—At a noonday luncheon held 
Friday, Jan. 25, in the private dining 
room of the new Durgin, Park & Co., 
restaurant, 20 Hayward Place, local 
alumni of the Lowell Textile Institute 
established a Boston section of the 
alumni association. Officers elected were 
Frank L. McCool, ’10, president ; Everett 
B. Rich, ’08, vice-president ; and Edwin 
D. Fowle, ’24, secretary-treasurer. The 
classes represented ranged from 1900 to 
1928, and the enthusiasm which per- 
vaded the meeting promised a very suc- 
cessful future for the new section. 

Professor Arthur A. Stewart, ’00, of 
Lowell Textile Institute, who is secre- 
tary of the entire alumni association, 
was present at the meeting and was 
called upon to discuss alumni affairs. 
He pointed out that the alumni every- 
where are showing unusual interest in 
the doings of the association and the 
institute, and that much of it is due to 
the enthusiasm and activity of this 
year’s president, William O. Jelleme. 
Plans are under way, Professor Stewart 
said, to introduce new features into the 
activities of this year’s Alumni Day, 
which is to be held as usual in the 
spring. The purpose of these features 
is to make it more than ever worth 
while for the alumni to return to the 
institute on this day. 

Frank L. McCool, ’10, who has re- 
cently been made a trustee of the insti- 
tute, expressed his hope that members 
of the alumni who have suggestions to 
make regarding institute affairs will be 
free to come to him and discuss them. It 
seems to be a growing policy, Mr. 
McCool stated, to choose trustees from 
among the graduates, and this policy 
should prove favorable to the best in- 
terests of the institute. 

It is proposed to hold a luncheon of 
the Boston section in the same res- 
taurant on the first Friday of every 
month at 12:30 p.m., omitting the 
present month of February due to there 
being insufficient time to prepare for so 
early a meeting. Since the institute 
does not catalog the names and ad- 
dresses of non-graduates, who are in- 
cluded in the alumni association, the list 
by which members were called to this 
first meeting was incomplete. It was, 
however, greatly augmented by sugges- 
tions from those who attended the 
luncheon, and it is hoped that other 
members to whom additional names 
occur will get in touch with the secre- 
tary at 65 Franklin St., Boston—whose 
telephone number is Liberty 8100. 

The Boston section is the second local 
section of the Lowell Textile alumni to 
be established, the first one having been 
founded by the New York group over a 
vear ago. It is expected that groups in 
other cities will soon organize. 


G. & S. Hosiery Co., Inc., Dallas, 
Tex., has been chartered with $30,000 
authorized capital by J. F. Sullivan, Jr., 
4110 Normandy St. 
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Sik Decorations 
that Assure Success 


So exacting are our standards of manufacture, 
dyeing and inspection that woolen and worsted 
manufacturers are assured successful decora- 
tions—if they use our colored spun silks. 


100% PURE SILK 


Silk in its most economical form. 


Resist, Extra Fast and 
Regular Dye Colors 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence, R.I. 
New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. 
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Dull Period for Cottons 


Improvement Expected in Febru- 
ary if Production is Controlled 


OMPLAINTS regarding the month 

of January have been voiced by 
many factors in the piece goods trade. 
In practically no instances have results 
been up to the expectations held at the 
close of the year. At that time a higher 
cotton market was confidently looked 
for, and it was expected that piece goods 
buying would be broader and better 
than it has been. However, it is felt 
that all signs point to better business in 
February providing merchandising and 
production are kept well in hand. 

Some nervousness in gray goods 
centers has developed recently, perhaps 
brought to a head by the Government 
report of ginnings issued last week. 
This was construed as bearish, and 
while cotton did not decline to any ex- 
tent, it is now felt that the crop will 
nearly approximate the Government 
figures and that possibly the final total 
will exceed 144 million bales. 

The immediate effect of the report 
was to bring to a head the easing which 
had been in the air for the previous 
few days, and made it possible to obtain 
nearby deliveries of several print cloths 
at 4c below quotations of the previous 
day. 

x * x 

Print Cloths: A fair amount of print 
cloths were moved this week. The gov- 
ernment ginning report, which was a 
little larger than expected. might have 
been the deciding factor in scaring some 
sellers into lowering quotations. The 
general market for 64x60s at the close 
of the week was 74c whereas on 
Wednesday manv centers were holding 
for 7$c and 7¥sc. Dve to the amount 
of business transacted, market leaders 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Jan. 30, Jan. 23, Jan 31, 
1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 19.95e 20. 40c 18. 15¢ 


Print Cloths 


27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 5te 580 54- fle 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 7tc 73- 7c 7%- 8ke 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 840 84- Bic Bie 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 98- 98¢ 9%e Iie 


39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 103-108  10§-103c 1O¢e 


Brown Sheetings 


36 -in., 54x60, 4.00 82¢ Bie Ole 
36 -in., 48x48, 3.00 10%e¢ 104-10%e Ile 
37 -in., 48x48, 4.00  84-84¢ Bic 7ke 
Pajama Checks 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70 84-8kc Rge Qn 
36}-in., 64x60, 5.75 Tic 73-7}c Ttc 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in..3yd.. 1 -Ilke 11 -I14e Ihe 
Denims, 2.20s..... 173c 17he 18¢ 
Tickings, 8o0z..... 214-23¢ 214-23¢ 224-74e 
Standard prints. .. Ske Ske 83c 
Eastern staple ging- 

hams, 27-in..... II}e Ihe 10}c 


expressed disappointment that there was 
not a stronger tone at the close. 
~ & 


Sheetings: Nothing that would tend 
to give any great encouragement to 
narrow sheeting producers developed 
during the week. Trading was so small 
and of such a limited character, that 
price recessions went almost unnoticed 
and it is considered that the situation is 
practically unchanged. 


x * * 


Wide Goods: A limited amount of 
activity was experienced in this market 





a 


during the month, but sellers are looking 
for a revival of interest on the part of 
rubberizers, which featured the closing 
months of the year. Apparently the 
situation is holding its own and con- 
verters of automobile top materials are 
expecting that automobile manufacturers 
will be placing their requirements in 
the next two weeks, and predict a good 
demand for wide goods for the next 
several months, if business comes 
through as the automobile manufac- 
turers expect. 
* * * 

Carded Broadcloths: A fairly good 
showing was made by this market dur- 
ing the week, and some centers report 
that they are well sold up. Prices were 
inclined to be stronger and steadier than 
on other fabrics. Although 103c was 
quoted for far off deliveries of 100x60s, 
most centers were naming 10%c for 
January and February. 


Women’s Cloakings Sell 





Prices on Men’s Wear Staple 


Worsteds Are 


OME quickening of interest has been 

noticed by sellers of women’s cloak- 
ings this week. Cutters-up, who had 
hitherto placed sample orders, have re- 
cently been purchasing cloakings in fair 
amounts, judging from reports of some 
mill agents. Broadcloths, piece dves, 
basket weaves and fancy tweeds, many 
of the latter type with fancy selvages. 
are all reported to be seiling in good 
volume for February shipments. 

For some time sellers in this branch 
of the market have been optimistic 
regarding the prospect of a good spring 
business and their faith now seems to 
be justified. Up until now, spring busi- 
néss had not developed as anticipated 
but factors in the market would always 
point out the strong market position 
due to: the lack of accumulation either 
of piece goods or manufactured gar- 
ments. 

Fall lines of this type of merchandise 
have not opened yet, but prices by some 
mills will be named in about a week or 
ten days. 


Men’s Wear Staple Worsteds 


More factors in the men’s wear field 
have named prices on staples during the 
last week. J. P. Stevens & Co. Inc. 
made the announcement that the prices 
on men’s wear staples for fall 1929 are 
as follows: Peace Dale No. 863, $2.024: 
864, $2.124; 865. $2.40; Royal No. 5000. 
$2.324: 5100, $2.374. It was stated 
that these prices are unchanged from 
the last spring season at which time 
prices were revised downward. Henry 
W. T. Mali & Co. announced prices on 
the Twan Simonis line of serges and 
staples made in Belgium at quotations 
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Unchanged 


unchanged from those of a year ago. 
There are seven serge numbers ranging 
in weight from 12 to 19 ounces, priced 
from $3 to $5.25, terms net, 30 e.o.m. 

Other staple worsted manufacturers 
have not been in any hurry to announce 
prices on their various lines, but such 
prices are not expected to show any im- 
portant changes from last season’s. 

Inasmuch as the prices of The Amer- 
ican Woolen Co. are unchanged on 59 
out of 84 numbers in Department 1. it 
is felt that no weakness is revealed. The 
changes made were merely a further 
readjustment along the competitive lines 
that were started last spring. 


New Coatings Soon 


The next feature of the market is the 
opening of overcoatings and specula- 
tion as to the price trend. It has been 
observed that the automobile industry 
in stressing open model sport cars and 
the growing popularity of roadsters with 
rumble seats. has had its effect on the 
clothing trade. There is the opinion 
that the trend will now turn away from 
the formal types of the last couple of 
seasons and swing toward the sporty, 
swagger models. This is a matter that 
the future will determine. but camel’s 
hair and llama tvpes of fabric are 
pointed out as being especially suited 
for this use. 





Australian Duty on 
Khaki Reduced 


Wasnincton. D. C. — Australian 
customs authorities. according to advices 
received by the Department of Com- 
merce. have recently reclassified khaki 
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DIFFERENT 


In many important details 
from all other high speed 
warpers. 


THE NEW 
ENTWISTLE 


Is the outstanding 
achievement in new im- 
proved textile equipment. 
Its greatest feature is 


SIMPLICITY 


Details gladly furnished and 
no obligation. 


T. c. ENTWISTLE COMPANY, Lowell, Mass. 








Equip your Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines with 


Scherf Needles and you will find that they are 


the best Needles made. 
They Satisfy the Users— 
They Cut Down on Seconds— 
They Increase Production 


GREIM’S Thread Carrier Tubes 
Sinkers, Dividers, Etc. 


IMPORTED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


LOUIS HIRSCH, INC. 


556 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 1328 BROADWAY 
Sole Selling Agents in U. 8. A. and Canada 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
TALOG—— 
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Natural 
Daylight | 


May be as pure as rain water from 
heaven. When reflected from sur- 
rounding buildings it may be as 
dirty as the rain water in the street 
gutter. Distilled water has many 
uses—so has pure artificial daylight 
of a selected quality. 


What do you want to see and how? 
Tell us. 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. | 
237 West 17th St., New York | 


MACBETH payucur” | 


The “Bowen Specially 
Tempered Narrow 
Travelers” for Fine 

Yarns 
The “Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset Traveler” 
for Uniformity of Twist 
in Cords and Plys 


Manufactured only by the 


U.S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
Providence, R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: Greenville, 8. C., P. 0. Box 792 
Antonio Spencer, President Amos M. Bowen, Treasurer 
—UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS— 


TRAVELER 














it 
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and olive drill, which greatly reduces 
the import duty such materials. 

Under the new ruling khaki and olive 
drill are placed under item 105 (A-I-A), 
and admitted free, if from the United 
Kingdom, and dutiable at 15% ad 
valorem from the United States and all 
other countries. 

The old rates were 1 shilling per 
sguare yard, plus 30% ad _ valorem, 
when imported from the United King- 
dom, and 2 shillings per square yard, 
plus 45% per ad valorem, from the 
United States and all other countries, 
the report stated. 


Corticelli Silk Co. Appoints J. T. 
Slattery Eastern Sales Manager 


The Corticelli Silk Co. has announced 
the appointment of J. T. Slattery as 
sales manager for their eastern division, 
with headquarters at the New York 
office of the company, 136 Madison 
Avenue. 

Mr. Slattery worked in various 
branches of the Corticelli mills for 14 
years, becoming thoroughly familiar 
with all the manufacturing activities. 
He was then transferred to the sales 
department and has been on the road 
for 20 years. For the last few years, 
he has been district sales manager, hav- 
ing charge of the states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and a part of Ohio. 





Wool and Goods 
Imports for Year 
The Department of Commerce, Wash- 


ington, reports as follows on imports 


of wool and manufactures for the year 
of 1928: 


Twelve Months Ended 


December 
1927 1928 
Raw wool, total.... Lbs. 267,286,735 244,629,875 
Carpet woo1........ Lbs. 144,255,525 149, 325,985 
Clothing wool...... Lbs. 17,461,088 18, 407,589 
Combing wool..... . Lbs. 102,790,718 72, _ 855 
Mohair, alpaca, etc. Lbs. 2,779,404 4,269,446 
Wool semi-mf tres,.. 
in ER eee 14,579,218 16,131,465 
Rags, noils, and 
MEME Sa satas te Lbs. 32,997,593 36,170,713 
MMB oes scence Lbs. 288,829 213,668 
PUM ects wade tu $ 479,057 391,983 
Wool mftres, total $ 64,195,766 52, 259, 757 
Woven fabrics of Lbs. 11,210,071 991 
WORE c ics wes ias $ 22,284,679 19, 284, 371 
Carpets......... -Yd. 3,281,765 3, 185, 180 
$ 21, 503, 336 21,454,002 
Wool hosiery.. { Doz. prs. 383, 917 399,003 
s $ 2,539,420 2,531,092 
Other wearing ap- 
DOMES So asccs cocs $ 14,329,644 15,884,352 





How “Analyst” Forecast 
(Continued from page 128) 





During the third quarter predictions 
were mildly bearish. In the fourth 
quarter firmness was looked for. 


Silk Prices 


_ Raw:—Firm to rising markets were 
forecast for the early months of 1928, 
with increased offerings likely. A re- 
action within a month or two was pre- 


dicted in February. The reaction came 
in the second quarter. The March fore- 
cast was for brief stability, followed by 
irregularity and then a decline. In 
April doubt was expressed that a small 
rally could carry any further and only 
minor fluctuations were likely. Weak 
prices, but no large decline were fore- 
cast in May. Prices were considered 
too low in June and July to allow much 
decline, but some further weakness was 
considered probable. The August fore- 
cast doubted the ability of the current 


rally to hold, but, also doubted that new 
lows would be made. They were not! 
Narrow fluctuations and no large de- 
cline, were the September predictions. 
Since October, the forecasts have been 
mildly bearish. The price trend “was 
down slightly in the fourth quarter. 

Thrown :—Throughout 1928 thrown 
silk was considered by the Anayst to be 
in a relatively stronger position than 
silk goods. 

Cloth—After the first quarter, when 
irregularity was forecast, the Analyst 
was consistently bearish on silk goods. 
At the end of the year it predicted no 
early recovery. 


Spring Prints Believed at Peak 





Buyers 


Turning to Summer 


Chiffons, Broadsilk Trade Reports 


HE demand for printed silks is now 

practically at its peak, in the opinion 
of leading producers. All prints are 
moving well, the chief call being for 
floral and modernistic designs. Both 
cutters and piece goods buyers are 
ordering freely; spot deliveries are the 
rule, and there is little hesitancy about 
price. 

Mill men say the season’s sales on 
prints have been exceptionally good; 
they look for a declining demand before 
long, and are already booking a fair 
business on summer chiffons. The 
summer trade to date has not been 
large, but buyers are showing increas- 
ing interest. There are plenty of in- 
quiries reported, and producers expect 
warm weather lines to take a decided 
spurt about the middle of the month. 

Another significant feature of the 
week, was a flurry of calls for trans- 
parent velvet. These orders were for 
July and August delivery. Solid colors, 
such as browns and blacks were pre- 
ferred. Producers were much im- 
pressed by the call for transparent vel- 
vets at this early date, and leaned to the 
theory that it indicated a big season. 
They are now watching this market 
keenly for further signs. 

The tremendous vogue for trans- 
parents last summer and fall, and the 
highly satisfactory business done in 
these numbers has put the whole fabric 
trade on the alert. Will sheers dupli- 
cate last year’s sensational run? That 
is a mooted question. Mill men are not 
yet ready to increase their output 
schedules on these lines, fearing the 
danger of overproduction. However, 
the shoe was rather on the other foot 
last year—shortage of transparent fabrics 
was frequently reported during the early 
fall; and it is expected that mills will 
turn to these numbers on a larger scale 
during the coming season to get the 
maximum business should a real run 
develop in transparents. 

Current production is divided between 
prints and staples, with the accent on 
prints. Orders are considerably in ex- 
cess of stocks, some mills report, and 
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deliveries are slow. One important firm 
is asking three weeks for deliveries on 
spring prints; others want even greater 
leeway. 


T..029 
Crepes: Active buying of prints. 
Plains are steady. 
x ok Ok 
Chiffons and Georgettes: Increased 


interest in summer numbers ; fair buying. 
* * * 


Silk Situation at a Glance: Propuc- 
TION: Most mills operating at capacity 
on prints. A few summer numbers 
being emphasized. 


x* * * 


Stocks: Low on spring prints, and 
deliveries backward. Sharp spurt in 
sales has cleared some numbers. 


SENTIMENT: Spring season on prints 
believed at the turn. Early call for vel- 
vets taken as possible indication of big 
summer demand. Spring sales good. 





Cotton and Goods 
Imports for Year 


The Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, reports as follows on imports of 
cotton and manufactures : 


Twelve Months Ended 


December 
1927 1928 


205,608,762 172,037,105 


{ Lbs’ 
Raw cotton.... \ $ 45,668,726 42,797,428 


Total cotton 


mano 5. 6S sce 
oq.yas. ’ ’ ’ ’ 
tear Gots eae 
Sq.yds. 451, 
Dieated (Sats. Ie nSbRETS 
& Jy 8. ’ , ’ , 
Cound. |Sayts.  hubkane abate te 
y 8 , ’ , * 
Colored. ...... 8,286,044 8,680,718 
Total cotton 
wee eS. ee ee 
0Z.prs 189, 493, 
eee | cate, ae 
: 02.prs. | : 
Cotton hosiery ) ~“'¢ 1,793,428 2,593,261 
Total cotton 
laces, em- 
broidery, ete. $ 12,475,957 11,252,110 
Hand-made. 
laces. $ 1,265,884 719,395 
Machine-made 
fh... s,s $ 4,924,560 4,431,949 
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for efficient spinning “ 
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You are not getting full 
benefit , of high-speed 


warping unless you are 


aa Piles equipped with the new 
eh Shee Washl Hi-Speed 
el Be ashburn i-Speec 
hee a Beams. Will ith 
My Se eams. ili run without 
zn 38 damage to beam or warp 


PAY. 
v3 
RO 


Ss 


at record speeds. Absolute- 
ly balanced and guaran- 


+" . ; tee 
Washburn Wood Top Rolls require no change we Ss teed tostay. Cannotdistort 
to cap bars or saddles. Easy to install and a eu or twist out of shape! 
need no resetting for changes in staple. No Soh ti Lighter!Stronger! Remov- 


weighting is required. Yarn runs with a re- 
duced end breakage and increase in tensile 


strength. The yarn, either on long or standard 


draft is better. 


To mill executives we offer to prove the value 


of Washburn Wood Top Rolls by 
data collected on unbiased tests in 
widely separated mills. The evi- 


dence is conclusive and interesting. 


able shaft, but with pat- 
ented head-locking device 
which cannot loosen—and 
the priceis LOW. Askabout 
our new, LOWER-PRICED 
Beam for standard warp- 
ing. 



















Write for it. 


Power Saving Products 


GEARS, Spur, Worm, Her- 
ringbone, Internal, Bevel, 
Miter, Intermittent, Spiral, 
Helical. 
NON-METALLIC PIN- 
IONS: Fabroil, Textolite, 
Rawhide. 


Whitney Silent and Roller 
Chains, Sprockets, Flexible 
Couplings, Universal Joints, 
Racks, Ratchets and Pawls, 
and a complete line of 
gear driven— 


SPEED REDUCING UNITs 








Silence combined with Strength 


Strength need not be sacrificed for silence in non-metallic 
pinions. Fabroil Pinions combine both. They reduce the 
noise in the plant and consequently improve working con- 
ditions. They also absorb the shocks and vibrations that 
would otherwise be transmitted to the driven machinery. 
Nevertheless, Fabroil Pinions are as strong as cast 
iron gears. 


Prices and technical information regarding Fabroil and 
Textolite Pinions will be sent upon request. 


FABROIL PINIONS 


(developed by the General Electric Company) are made of special 
cotton sheets compressed at a pressure of about 8 tons per square 
inch. They may be applied with a stress factor of 8,000 Ibs. per 
square inch, the same as cast iron. 


TEXTOLITE PINIONS 


Have all the silent and other qualities of Fabroil Pinions, but are 
commonly used for lighter service, 7,000 ls. being recommended as 
their stress factor. 


and Plant Manufacturers 


Erie Ave. and ; Inclustrial Gears 
G St. 


Phila...Pa, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Branch Sales and Engineering Office: 12 E. 41st St., New York 
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Stock Values Relatively Firm 


Financial Reports About As Expected— 
Ipswich Mills to Vote on Liquidation 


Boston, Jan. 29. 

HERE has been no marked change 

in share values of the majority of 
textile mills despite the fact that a 
majority of listed industrials have been 
under considerable pressure during the 
last few days. It would not be surpris- 
ing, however, if there were a moderate 
average decline in textile shares in 
sympathy with any slump in the general 
market, before there is a substantial 
upturn, for a large proportion of the 
financial reports that are just being 
made public for the last fiscal year are 
anything but bullish; they are just about 
what was expected by those who have 
heen well informed as to business con- 
ditions, but they are not likely to stimu- 
late the enthusiastic buying of out- 
siders. The latter may not realize that 
current stock values of the majority of 
textile mills over-discount, if anything, 
all of the unfavorable factors that have 
been and are still existent in the textile 
held. 

The American Woolen issues are both 
lower for the week, the preferred at 
51% being down 2 points and the com- 
mon at 233 shows a decline of 4 point; 
the former is up % points from the low 
of the week, but the closing price of 
the common is the week’s low. Amos- 
keag at 22 is off 13 points and Pacific 
at 32 shows a net decline of 4 point, 
although the latter is up 4 point from 
vesterday’s low. Bigelow-Hartford 
common has been the most active and 
strongest textile issue on the local ex- 
change selling at the close of last week 
and again on Monday as high as 102, 
but closing today at 99 for a net advance 
of 3 points. Over the counter trading 
shows no important change in high 
grade textile stocks, although the trend 
is temporarily in the favor of buyers 
of securities. 


The Arlington Statement 


The Arlington Mills, worsteds, Law- 
rence, Mass., for the year ended Dec. 1 
last, reports operating profits before 
‘harges to reserves of $153,220, which 
‘ompares with profits in 1927 of $259,- 
257. After depreciation and charges to 
other reserves there was a reduction in 
urplus last year of $180,965, as com- 
pared with a reduction after charges and 
lividends in 1927 of $599,332. Net 
vorking capital at the close of last year 
was $7,565,764, as compared with $7,- 
550,170 at the end of the previous fiscal 
vear. The company’s income account 
or the last two years ended December 1 
‘ompare as follows: 


1928 1927 

Sales mf prod $12,655,602 $15,495,769 
Sales raw mat. & by-prod 649,07 921,120 

Total sales... . $13,304,673 $16,416,889 
Barnings.......... 153,220 259,257 
Deductions......... 334,185 318,589 
6 SS eee ; ae 540,000 
med in. sup........ 180,965 599,332 


At the annual stockholders meeting 
B. H. Bristow Draper, treasurer of the 
Draper Corp., was elected a director to 
succeed Charles W. Leonard, resigned, 
and Eben Whitman was elected to suc- 
ceed his father, the late William Whit- 
man. 


Ipswich May Liquidate 


Stockholders of the Ipswich Mills, 
hosiery, Gloucester, Mass., will meet 
Feb. 4 to consider liquidation which is 
recommended by all of the directors. 


oo 


Directors have received only one cash 
offer for the property, this coming from 
a syndicate represented by Harrison G. 
Reynolds; the syndicate offers $213,000 
cash for the Gloucester Mill and equip- 
ment, good will, the “Ipswich Mills” 
trademarks, etc., and for the inventory 
the syndicate offers to pay cost, pro- 
vided this is not in excess of $175,000; it 
has also made an offer of $2 a share 
for all of the common stock, which com- 
pares with a recent open market price 
around $1 a share. The Gloucester 
plant is said to have operated during the 
last six months at a profit of about 
25,000, with gross sales running at the 
rate of about $900,000 annually. 
Liquidation of the company’s circular 
hosiery business has been completed ex- 
cept for the sale of land and buildings 
at Ipswich, and notes payable have been 
paid off, leaving on Dec. 31 only current 
bills as the outstanding debts. Accord- 
ing to directors there is no value left 
in the common stock, but this has voting 
rights, which accounts for the syndicate 
offer of $2 a share. The preferred stock 
outstanding amounts to $1,184,900 and 
is entitled to receive in liquidation $110. 


Current Lessons in Co-operation 
(Continued from page 461) 





sion was in progress for spinners to be 
called outside to the telephone, where 
they sold as much of their production 
as possible at the best price obtainable 
and then returned to the conference 
room and signed on the dotted line to 
hold thereafter for a minimum price 
that may have been considerably above 
that at which they had just sold their 
production for a month or two. That 
was not an unusual method of coopera- 
tion up to a few years ago, and the co- 
operative lesson has not yet been so 
well learned that similar incidents are 
not repeated, but several years of a 
buyer’s market and a productive capac- 
ity considerably in excess of normal 
consuming demand have worked won- 
ders, and now that manufacturers have 
been taught how to cooperate and a 
considerable majority of them appre- 
ciate the benefits of real cooperation, 
an important stepping stone leading to- 
wards mergers and combinations has 
been constructed. 


The Recent Merger Trend 


While few important textile mergers 
or combinations were consummated dur- 
ing 1928 a sufficient number reached the 
“conversation stage,” were actually un- 
dertaken, or were put through to make 
it possible to visualize the trend of stuc- 
cessful combinations, particularly as to 
their set-up and the chief objectives 
aimed at. Among those that seem to 
show a definite trend are the Kendall 
Co., the Associated Textile Companies 
and the United Merchants & Manu- 
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facturers Inc. Possibly the expansion 
program of the Ludlow (Mass.) Mfg. 
Associates might be included, although 
it represents nothing more than the 
broadening of activities of an established 
company along previously well-defined 
horizontal lines. The same is true of 
most of the other cotton, wool and silk 
combinations that have been effected 
recently; that is, they merely represent 
expansion or combination of existing 
manufacturing units along previously 
well-defined lines and without the in- 
troduction of any radically new ideas or 
trends. 


Associated Textile Companies 


The organization of the Associated 
Textile companies, which is a merger 
of the Butler Mill and New Bedford 
Cotton Mills Co., New Bedford, Mass., 
and the Hoosac Cotton Mills, North 
Adams, Mass., is of particular interest 
because it was effected solely by an ex- 
change of old for new stocks and with- 
out any new financing. This was made 
easily possible by the fact that friendly 
interests controlled a majority of the 
stock of the individual mills, but fur- 
ther expansion of this group is possible 
along similar lines, and the same method 
of merging without new financing is 
possible for numerous groups of mills 
where stockholdings are not too widely 
scattered or where the incentives to 
such a merger are capable of lucid and 
impressive demonstration. 

The initial program of the Asso- 
ciated Textile Companies involves only 
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cient nor economical control of mer- 
chandising would result from taking 
over the selling house, and in this re- 
spect the Associated Textile Companies 
depart, at least temporarily, from the 
apparently well-defined trend toward 
control of merchandising. 


The Kendall Co. Merger 


The Kendall Co.-Bauer & Black 
merger is a typical illustration of a 
group of textile mills breaking out 
deeply into the distributing field for 
control and expansion of merchandis- 
ing. The Kendall Co. was a group of 
eight mills, six of which are located in 
the South, specializing on gauzes, ab- 
sorbent cotton and allied products that 
are sold largely to hospitals and the 
drug trade, while Bauer & Black of 
Chicago and Canada, is one of the 
largest distributors of such goods. 
Henry P. Kendall, founder and pres- 
ident of the Kendall Co., apparently 
has been keenly alive to the importance 
of merchandising to the successful 
operation of his mills from the incep- 
tion of the business, his reputed slogan 
being “Sell the goods and I will get the 
mills.” Such an objective has been 
peculiarly adapted to take advantage of 
conditions that have existed in the cot- 
ton manufacturing industry for the last 
four or five years, with production far 
in excess of normal consuming demand 
and with many mill properties seeking 
buyers at bargain prices. The merger 
with Bauer & Black is merely an ex- 
pansion of the Kendall Co’s previous 
merchandising policy and has been ac- 
complished with comparatively little 
new financing. Some idea of the size 
of this business may be gained from 
the fact that the capitalization includes 
$12,000,000 of 20 year 54% debentures, 
40,000 no par shares of participating 
preferred stock and 452,500 shares of 


no par common stock. 


The Homer Loring Plan 


The cotton mill merger that probably 
has attracted the most interest recently 
is the United Merchants & Manufac- 
turers Inc., which is more commonly 
known as the “Homer Loring Plan.” 
It involves two features of vital in- 
terest: First, its attempt to liquefy the 
frozen assets of a group of Fall River 
print cloth mills largely held by banks 
in that city; second, the fact that the 
shrewd Mr. Loring’s first step was to 
secure control of merchandising out- 
lets for the mills to be merged. The 
basis of the latter is the Cohn-Hall- 
Marx Co., a large and successful New 
York converting house, together with 
one other converting and one cutting- 
up house. The production of the mills 
to be included in the group will not ex- 
ceed 75% of the average annual pur- 
chases of these distributors, thus leaving 
the latter free to purchase the balance 
wherever the most desirable goods may 
be found at the cheapest prices. While 
operating in a buyer’s market this seems 
an extremely wise policy, but it re- 


mains to be seen whether the mills to 
be merged in this combination can be 
bought cheap enough and operated effi- 
ciently enough in Massachusetts to 
allow its merchandising end to com- 
pete successfully with other converters 
and cutters who are free to buy all of 
their product wherever it can be located 
in right qualities and at right prices. 

The controlling factor in this mer- 
ger, as we understand it, is the B. M. C. 
Durfee Trust Co. of Fall River, which 
is itself a merger of two banks of that 
city, and which prevailed upon Mr. 
Loring to help them liquefy their mill 
paper and at the same time perform the 
important public service of trying to 
lift a group of Fall River print cloth 
mills and Fall River business out of a 
deep hole. It is not the kind of a mer- 
ger proposition that the average bank- 
ing house would seek voluntarily to 
float, but if Mr. Loring is successful in 
putting it over there will be a number 
of other groups North and South that 
will be glad to have the benefit of his 
services. 

We believe that these three groups 
are more typical of the types of mer- 
gers and combinations that most manu- 
facturers have in mind, rather than the 
expansion of existing mill units by 
taking over others, or the mere com- 
bination of existing units along hori- 
zontal lines. Of these types are the 
purchase by Sidney Blumenthal & Co. 
of the Salt’s Textile Co.; the merging 
of the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 
with the National Yarn & Processing 
Co., and the combination of a group of 
silk finishing plants in the Fabrics 
Finishing Corp. 


A Significant Feature 


Undoubtedly the urge to merge or 
combine in the textile industry for con- 
trol of merchandising has been stim- 
ulated by the continued expansion of 
mail order houses and chain stores and 
the merging direct or through holding 
companies of several large department 
store and wholesale dry goods groups. 
Some fifteen years ago it looked as 
though vertical combination of whole- 
salers, cutters and department stocks 
with mills was to be a permanent fea- 
ture of the textile industry, and that 
the merchandising problems of many 
mills were to be solved in this manner. 
But for the last ten years, with the ex- 
ception of the automobile tire trade and 
a few cutting-up houses, the whole trend 
has changed and as long as textiles are 
produced and sold in a buyer’s market 
vertical combinations including dis- 
tributing units will be most likely to 
originate at the mill end. 


A Logical Merger Foundation 


Week after week during the greater 
part of last year the cotton yarn trade 
was assured that the merger of any- 
where from 100 to 150 southern cotton 
yarn plants was to be consummated by 
Flint & Co., New York bankers, but 
although a large amount of money must 
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have been spent in surveys of these 
mills by mill engineers and expert ac- 
countants, the merger appears to be 
even deader than it was six months ago. 


It has failed of success because it 
started at the wrong end. To assure 
the success of such a merger and 
attract to it the best mills it must be 
founded upon an adequate sales organ- 
ization. If you can assure the majority 
stockholders of cotton, wool, silk and 
other textile mills that you have a sales 
organization that can distribute the 
maximum possible amount of their prod- 
uct at profitable prices you can sit in 
your office and be comfortably drowned 
in a flood of proxies representing stocks 
of some of the best mills in the country. 

Does it not seem logical, therefore, 
that the proper foundation upon which 
to build a successful merger is the 
successful commission house, converting 
house or sales agency? If such a prop- 
osition as that of the United Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers, Inc. could be 
made to appeal to as successful a con- 
verting house as that of Cohn-Hall- 
Marx Co. it should be possible to con- 
struct other mergers that would make 
them an equally effective appeal to other 
successful converters and commission 
houses. 


The Need Is for Men 


No textile merger or combination can 
hope for maximum success that is not 
headed in every important department 
by men of demonstrated high ability 
for that particular job. The most im- 
portant advantage of the merger or 
combination over its individual units is 
that it has the money and other incen- 
tives to attract the big men who are 
needed to head up its various depart- 
ments. There is no lack of efficient 
man-power to head up the manufactur- 
ing ends of the biggest mergers that 
could be successfully merchandised. 
Great merchants are to be found within 
and outside of the industry, but the 
present difficulty is to provide the in- 
centive that will pry them loose from 
their present comparatively secure and 
profitable connections. If it were 
merely a case of affording opportunity 
to perform service of maximum use- 
fulness to the industry it could be easily 
demonstrated that the commission house 
and converter could perform far greater 
service by heading up a mill merger 
than by profiting as at present from the 
mill’s difficulties, but if to the oppor- 
tunity of greater service is added suffi- 
ciently increased emoluments then the 
merchandising ability that is essential 
should become available. Under such 
conditions it is not impossible to 
visualize the merger of a commission 
house with the mills whose accounts it 
now handles, or of a converting house 
with the mills which are its principal 
sources of supply. With its primary 
merchandising taken care of it will be 
but a step for such a combination to 
organize under the Webb-Pomerene Act 
for efficient exporting, or to advance 
vertically into the finishing, cutting-up 
or wholesaling of all or a part of its 
production. 
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More Useful 
Than Ever 


In an era of swiftly changing yarn 
needs,’ mill men are more appreciative 
of Quissett Yarns than®ever. Here is a 
yarn source that seldom disappoints 
even on the most unusual requirements. 
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let down. The same high standards of 
uniformity, of strength, are always 
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and Bleached 


The Dixie-Mercer- 
izing Company’s 
Trade Mark has come to 
represent the best in mer- 
cerized yarns to knitters and 
weavers everywhere-the result of 
consistent, year after year, produc- 
tion of strong, uniform, lustrous yarns. 
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COTTON YARNS 


Yarn Margins Unsatisfactory 





Prices 


Hold Firmer 


Than Cotton Market 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Yor have been slightly firmer 

than cotton during the last ten days 
and although there has been price-cut- 
ting by dealers, a majority of spinners 
are holding firmly to the prices they 
were naming at that time. Manufac- 
turers have not bought large amounts, 
even when concessions have been 
granted, and while the market has not 
been quiet activity has not been com- 
parable to that of an average week in 
November. There is a fair interest 
from both weavers and knitters and 
where concessions have been granted, 
mostly by dealers who were willing to 
shade their commissions, a sale of 
medium sized resulted. Underwear and 
hosiery manufacturers have placed 


contracts of this size in fair amounts 
during the last ten days, calling for 
shipments during the next three months, 
contracts being reported as low as 30c. 
basis 10s. 

Ordinarily when the raw material 
market is easy manufacturers refuse to 
make important commitments and this 
has been in evidence during the last 
ten days, the market being quiet except 
for spots here and there where a buyer 
feels the price-cutting has been sufficient 
to enable him to cover his needs ahead. 
Contracts from underwear manufactur- 
ers have been made where the delivery 
will run until next September. 

Knitting yarn, both ordinary carded 
and extra-quality is selling on a basis 
that leaves little for the spinner and 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 








when prices are cut below the 3lc. mark 
for 10s with raw cotton at its present 
level it leads many to wonder just what 
the seller has in mind when taking such 
orders. Knitting yarns are selling on a 
price basis that does not compare favor- 
ably with the same quality and count in 
weaving. It is reported a fair sized 
contract in 30s cones was placed at 364c. 
within the last week. The same count 
and grade in weaving yarn is being 
quoted at 4lc. by all spinners. 


Dealers’ Stocks Larger 


Present trading indicates buyers in 
this vicinity are not ready to operate 
in yarns on the scale current until the 
middle of December, when the largest 
three-month period that many houses 
here had experienced ended. Manu- 
facturers are not receiving goods orders 
and this is apparent in specifications 
dealers are receiving on old contracts, 
many stating that contracts on their 
books calling for delivery during the 
present month have not been specified 
by manufacturers. Dealers’ warehouses 
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are carrying yarns that should be in 
goods by this time. There has been 
little this week to show that immediate 
change in this condition is at hand and 
many feel an incentive in the way of 
an upward move in the raw material 
market is needed to stimulate deliveries 
on old contracts and placing of new 
business. 

The feature of the market has been 
the sudden display of firmness in the 
combed section, this being the first im- 
portant change in these qualities for a 
number of months. Spinners in all sec- 
tions of the South raised prices three to 
four cents during the latter part of last 
week and there has been a better de- 
mand at the higher price range than 
before although there has not been any 
-ush to cover. Mercerizers had already 
bought rather freely, according to trade 
reports, and as a result sales to this 
trade at the new and higher price level 
have not been made in volume as yet. 
Weavers have been placing fair sized 
orders at prices three cents above the 
level of their last purchases and combed 
spinners are feeling more cheerful than 
for a number of weeks. 


Combed Advance Helps 


The advance in combed yarns came 
as a result of an upturn in long staple 
cotton and also because combed spinning 
margins were at as low level as could 
be expected. When spinners saw raw 
material costs advancing they quickly 
advanced yarn quotations last Thursday 
and the new prices are steady at present, 
buyers being unable to secure yarn on 
offers at the old price level. There has 
been little change in single combed 
counts in the coarse numbers but when 
buyers are interested in 40s and finer 
they find, they, while not as strong as 
the two-ply, have advanced in propor- 
tion. It is still possible to buy 18s cones 
at 42c. and possibly lower, this being 
the same figure noted for a number of 
weeks but when two-ply in that count 
is wanted prices are three cents above 
the old level. 

Weaving counts have been holding 
steadier than cotton and with the excep- 
tion of a relatively few sales of popular 
counts at half cent under the market, 
the entire price structure has been hold- 
ing at the level noted last week, dealers 
finding it impossible to buy an ordinary 
grade 20s-2 warps at less than 365c. 
from spinners, a majority holding this 
count at 37c. and refusing offers at any 
less. The same condition is prevalent 
in 30s-2 warps, it being possible to buy 
low as 40c. when a dealer is found 
anxious to trade but the average spin- 
ner is holding that count at 4lc. to 42c. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note that a number of dealers find it 
more difficult to locate spinners willing 
to shade on 30s-2 tubes than on warps 
in the same count. 


Spinning Margins Small 


One reason yarns have held so firmly 
in spite of an easy raw material market 


is because spinners have so small margin 
on which they have been operating dur- 
ing the last year. While they were able 
to widen them slightly during the active 
buying period late last year they are not 
at a profitable level for the average 
carded yarn spinner and for this reason 
a majority, who have business on their 
books, are endeavoring to take ad- 
vantage of such weaknesses in the cot- 
ton market to increase their margins. 
This is difficult at present, more so 
than late last year, due to the fact buy- 
ing is on a small scale at this time 
whereas sales were large in November. 
For this reason it is doubtful spinners 
will be successful at present, many pre- 
dicting that unless more active demand 
from manufacturers gets under way 
there will be additional price-cutting 
that until this time has been more notice- 
able among dealers than spinners. 
There must be a decided improvement 
in demand for cotton goods in this sec- 
tion before an active and sustained de- 
mand for yarns will develop. Manufac- 
turers bought large amounts late last 
year and it is apparent many are not 
taking delivery on these as specified, 
dealers finding yarns accumulating dur- 
ing the last month. Plush manufac- 
turers in particular have been slow to 
take yarn. For this reason it is felt it 
may be several weeks before this is 
digested and buyers are again interested 
in large quantities for delivery ahead. 


Whitman to Sell Cramerton 
Combed Yarns 


William Whitman Co., Inc., has been 
appointed sole selling agent for the 
combed cotton yarns manufactured by 
the Cramerton (N.C.) Mills, Inc. The 
yarns spun by these mills are sold to 
the trade under the brand of “Mays 
Yarns.” The range is from 30s to 70s 
for the knitting and weaving trades, and 
from 26s to 60s for the thread trade. 
Both are supplied in single, and two, 
three and four ply. 

The product of the Cramerton Mills, 
Inc. was formerly sold by the Cramer- 
ton Mills Co. of Philadelphia under the 
direction of Paul Woodman, vice-presi- 
dent. The selling staff of this company 
will now be merged with that of 
William Whitman Co., Inc. and Paul 
Woodman will become manager of the 
Cramerton Mills Department and will 
be in active charge of the selling of the 
Mays Yarns. 

Mr. Leswing, who has been with the 
Cramerton Mills Co., will continue to 
sell Mays Yarns for William Whitman 
Co., Inc. in their Philadelphia office. 
Mr. Leswing had previously sold yarns 
for many years for the William Whit- 
man Co., Inc. 

The Cramerton Mills were established 
by Stuart W. Cramer about 20 years 
ago, and from a mill of a few thousand 
spindles, thev have grown to a plant of 
approximately 60,000 spindles. 
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William Whitman Co., Inc., is also 
sole selling agent for the mercerized 
yarns produced by the Acadia Mills. 
Lawrence, Mass., and the gray cotton 
yarns of the Nonquitt Spinning Co. in 
New Bedford, Mass., as well as the 
carded yarns of the Mary Louise Mills 
and Tallapoosa Mills. The sale of the 
above mentioned yarns will continue to 
be under the direction of Walter A. 
Fuller who is located in the Boston 
office of the William Whitman Co., Inc. 


Few Weak Sellers 


Most Local Cotton Yarn Dealers 
Optimistic on Outlook 


Boston—Most of the local cotton yarn 
merchants are even more optimistic re- 
garding the outlook for business than 
they were a week or two ago, and this 
despite the undisputed fact that in New 
England as well as in other territory 
there has been continued offering of 
yarns by direct-selling spinners at prices 
varying from one half to lc. below 
general asking and selling prices, this 
referring particularly to medium and 
coarse count carded weaving and hosiery 
yarns. 

On the other hand, inquiries from 
users are becoming more general and 
afford positive evidence that a large 
amount of business for forward delivery 
will have to be placed in the compara- 
tively near future, even though much of 
this buying turns out to be of a hand-to- 
mouth character. 

The decline in cotton futures during 
the closing days of last week, combined 
with increased price concessions on 
yarns from a comparatively few direct- 
selling spinners, have tended to cause 
users to defer purchasing instead of 
hastening their operations. The demand 
in sight for medium and coarse count 
weaving and hosiery yarns is much more 
than sufficient to absorb quickly all weak 
offerings and place the market upon a 
much firmer price basis provided no 
further marked weakness in raw cotton 
prices develops. 

On the basis of actual sales probably 
the market may be quoted 4c. lower on 
such yarns than last week, yet the ma- 
jority of spinners want a basis of at 
least 37c. for 20s-2 carded warps of 
average quality and 314c. for 10s frarne- 
spun cones. A fair amount of business 
has actually been placed on this basis, 
and several dealers report the market 
more active than at any time since the 
early part of December. 

The advance in combed yarns quoted 
last week by southern spinners has not 
been followed by northern spinners, in 
fact, business with the latter shows no 
improvement and prices are barely 
steady at recent quotations. Further- 
more, increasing competition is felt from 
cloth mills, and some of the largest 
users of combed yarns, such as thread 
converters and mercerizers, are not as 
well employed as they were the early 
part of December. It is possible that if 
southern spinners hold latest advances 
firmly it may stimulate demand for proc- 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Rowan Cotton Mills Co. Southern Mercerizing Co. A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 
Salisbury, N. C. Tryon, S. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns Single Mercerized Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 50’s to 80’s 


Franklin Rayon Corp. 


Boston, Mass. Mt. Holly, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Providence, R. I. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Dyed and Converted Rayon 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING Co. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— SoucocO for 


SINGLE Kumiaad Splicing 


Mercerized Yarnfryapye , and Plaiting 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1 
Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 
Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 
COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 


essed yarns and eventually be reflected 
in an increased demand for gray yarns, 
but thus far little progress has been 
made in that direction. 





Small Yarn Increase 





More Buyers Show Interest But 
at Low Prices 


New York—There has possibly been 
sume increase in cotton yarn business 
during the week, but factors in the trade 
are rather reticent in expressing opin- 
ions. They state that the industry is 
close-mouthed in times like these and 
the inclination is to wait and then state 
what has happened when it is past 
rather than being very informative at 
present. 

There is an indication that the con- 
sumers’ market is taking more definite 
shape and that users are reaching a 
point where they may soon be in the 
market for yarn. As it was pointed 
out in these columns last week, this 
uncertainty on the part of the buyers 
was one of the major causes of yarn 
inactivity. 

Prices are still a trading proposition. 
Spinners’ quotations are unchanged, but 
orders are treated as individual cases, 
the price being determined by the 
suitability of the inquiry in question to 
the individual spinner. It was remarked 
that prices of both yarns and cotton 
have been more stable than has been 
the case for many years. 

Some knitting inquiry has been ap- 
parent, but buying is spotty. Bids from 
this source are very low for buyers 
are trying to secure yarn at as low 
figures as possible. This is a reflection 
of the conditions existing in their own 
industry, making low prices on their 
products mandatory. 

Some of the weaving trades, par- 
ticularly the webbing industry, have 
shown more interest, and are purchas- 
ing a little more liberally. It is this 
latter trade which stated that they have 
been getting more business lately and 
are now better able to gauge their 
wants. 

Combed spinners state that some busi- 
ness has been placed and that the mar- 
ket appears to be more stable than last 
week. Buyers are not quite so anxious 
to bear the market and are more willing 
to be convinced that yarn prices are on 
a fair level. The guess was hazarded 
that some spinners are securing a fair 
amount of orders. 





Chattanooga Yarn Market 
Was Inactive 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Chatta- 
nooga yarn market continued its period 
of inactivity through the week ending 
on Jan. 26. There were no new devel- 
opments of interest and there was rela- 


tively little new business booked during 
the week. Prices were still at their old 
levels. Thrown silk was quoted at $5.80 
a pound for the double extra grade. 

In the two-ply mercerized yarn a 
leading local broker is quoting 60s at 
83c. a pound. The mercerized range 
varies from 6l1c. for 20s at $1.07 for 80s. 

Tens in carded cones list at 32 to 33c. 
a pound with 20s at 344 to 354c. Combed 
singles are offered at prices running 
around 42 to 43c. for 18s to 73 to 75c. 
for 70s. 


Stable, Slow Waste Market 





Card Room Sweeps and Bedding 
Stocks Relatively Active 


Boston.—Both cotton and its many 
wastes are now on a fairly steady basis 
but the consuming demand is still rather 
laggard although prospects for cotton 
manufacturing seem good. In the gen- 
eral line of wastes handled by this mar- 
ket no particular change has occurred 
during the last few days. Strips, bed- 
ding stocks and good card sweeps com- 
prise the market in the main. There is 
some little comber selling to domestic 
consumers but English purchasing is 
small. In threads for machining, the 
white is much firmer than it was and 
the colored threads less weak. 

There seems to be enough comber 
either Sak. or peeler to meet current re- 
quirements but Egyptian comber is in 
rather small stock owing to larger con- 
sumer interest in this commodity of 
late. This waste has sold fractionally 
under 17c. The Egyptian comber sells 
slightly higher than the Sak. comber, 
whereas in the case of strips from these 
qualities of foreign cotton the Sak. strip 
is much higher priced, being quoted 
el8 to 19c. Peeler comber is getting 
small support from the English mar- 
ket at this time nor is the domestic de- 
mand anything to boast about. 

In sweeps there is considerable 
activity on a very wide price range. 
Some contracting mills have obtained 
high prices on their cardroom material. 
Weaveroom sweeps on the other hand 
are said to be in heavy accumulation in 
the South and low-priced. Threads are 
still a merchandising problem around 
10c. for white and 84 to 9c. for colored. 

Of interest to handlers of spinning 
wastes is the decision of spinners of 
yarns and cotton wastes to organize for 
mutual benefit. A number of southern 
mill representatives met in Louisville 
recently and decided to ask The Cotton- 
Textile Institute to form a special divi- 
sion for this branch of the industry. 





Current Quotations 


Nominal 

ON cas cin keen ae ve sees oeee 17 —18c. 
i rac thé oreckdenndc kems 16 —170. 
PR i ee ne a daaia ain eae 16 —16$e. 
Choice Willowed fly.............20005 9 — 9%. 
Choice Willowed picker............... 64— 7e. 
I COR a du ogk- ad cad arena eae 8 —19c. 
RE IE I Su vic n0 000s cecsOeees 63— 7c. 
ee OS Se eer ee 11 —12e. 
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Seeks Protection of Cotton 





Fertilizer Association Makes 
Recommendation for Tariff 


WasHINncTon, D. C.—Before the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
Jan. 25 Charles J. Brand, representing 
the National Fertilizer Association in 
his capacity of executive secretary, 
recommended the inclusion of cotton in 
the forthcoming tariff revision bill. 

Mr. Brand said: 


“The fertilizer industry has a greater 
stake in the success of the cotton grower 
than any other single group in the Ameri- 
can business structure. Thus far Congress 
has not found it best to extend tariff pro- 
tection, either directly or indirectly through 
export control to the cotton farmer. 

“Hitherto, excepting only the period 
when the emergency tariff act was in effect 
in 1921 and 1922, American cotton has 
never enjoyed tariff protection. Under 
the emergency act, cotton exceeding 13 
inches in length of staple carried a duty of 
7c. a pound. 

“T wish to suggest that American cot- 
ton is of such national and international 
importance that it is entitled to tariff pro- 
tection similar to that enjoyed by other 
agricultural and industrial products. 

“It would be too complicated to attempt 
to apply varying rates of duty to all of the 
different grades, staples, and qualities of 
cotton. However, it would not be difficult 
to arrange a readily administerable sched- 
ule based upon (1) the three middle 
grades; (2) the grades below middling; 
and (3) the grades above middling; and 
vary the rates of duty between these three 
classes of grades, and with length of staple 
within each of the grade groups. I realize, 
of course, the relative ineffectiveness of 
tariffs in the case of exportable surpluses. 
However, there will be qualities of cotton 
that protection will help. Therefore, I 
recommend the following schedule: 


“Rate of duty in cents per pound: 


Length of cotton— (*) (7) (ft) 
DINE 3 k.y's es octane 3 4 5 
14 to 13 £55 tee Lae 5 6 
ES oi egk a bec ta 5 6 7 
18 and above... one 7 8 





(*) Low middling ; strict good; ordinary 
good; ordinary; and below in value. 

(7) Strict low middling; middling; 
strict middling. 

($) Strict good middling; good mid- 
dling; maddling fair. 
_ “Tinged, stained, blue, and other quali- 
ties of cotton, not falling in the regular 
grades listed above, should be classified in 
the duty column nearest in market value. 

“American cotton growers produce in 
the protected market of the United States 
with all of the expenses attendant upon 
production afforded many other industries. 
On the other hand, the American cotton 
grower sells in the world market in com- 
petition with the cotton growers of Egypt, 
India, Peru, British East Africa, and other 
cotton producing areas, that are growing in 
importance. Wages and standards of living 
in the competitive territories are low. 
_“We recommend the rough considera- . 
tion of the problems of the American cot- 
ton growers in order that he may operate 
on a basis of fair competition, both relative 
to other elements in American agricul- 
ture and industry, and also with reference 
to foreign competitors. It is estimated 
that between 1,900,000 and 2,000,000 Amer- 
ican farms engage in the production of 
cotton. Between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 
persons are therefore affected.” 
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William Bodden & Son, Ltd. 


The Genuine 


BODDEN 


FLYER AND PRESSER 


Sole Agents for U. S. A. 


THOMAS MAYOR & SON 
Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 








WENTWORTH 
Double Duty 
Travelers 


Last Longer, Make 
Stronger Yarn, Run Clear. 
Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest im- 
provement’ entering the 
Spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 





TRADE MARE REG. U. 8. P. O. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 31 W. Ist St.. Charlotte, N.C. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Complete Power Plants 


Steam or Diesel 
Engines or Turbines 


Condensing or Non Condensing 


Built Ready for Operation 
Under One Responsibility 


Starkweather & Broadhurst, Inc. 
Enigneers and Contractors 


79 Milk Street BOSTON 
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Filters 


Roberts Gp 


Roberts Filters 


Provide Pure Clean Water for 
All Industrial Purposes 






We manufacture pressure and gravity 4m 
filters especially adapted to meet the 
exacting needs of the textile industry— 


ROBERTS FILTER MFG. CO. 
603 Columbia Ave. Darby, Penna. 


— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 





The Berry Fan 


is strong, durable and 
efficient. Used for drying 
or ventilating. Belt or 
motor driven. 


Manufactured by 


A. Hun Berry Fan Co. 
28 Binford St., Boston, Mass. 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH AND TENNANT 


rATEn TS 
Old South Building, Boston 


Patents and Patent Cases—Trade Marks—Copyrights 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO TEXTILE INVENTIONS 


| Telephone Main 3593 - Established 1854 
| 





THE “MURDOCK” 


Keep Your SpinGiee, fully equipped with 
the 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


in the perfection of your goods 


MURDOCK & GEB CO. 


Franklin, Mass. 





ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 
SILK FOLDERS BAG FOLDERS 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 55 
E.uior & HALL 


5414 HERMON St. Worcester, Mass. 






HAVE YOUR CAKE 
AND EAT IT TOO 


EAD your copy of TEXTILE WORLD each week as soon as 
it comes to you and keep posted up-to-the-minute on all 


that is happening. 


Save your copies and at the end of each six months an index 
will be sent to you thus enabling you to refer instantly to the 
copy containing whatever article or item you are particularly 
interested in. 
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Cotton Market Sags 





Shows Steady Undertone — Trade 
Buying Stiffens Market on Declines 


OER ear G the persist- 
iN ent reassertion of bullish views as 
to the statistical position of American 
cotton in the world’s markets and the 
generally optimistic view of the pros- 
pective demand for cotton goods, the 
market has eased off during the past 
week. The failure of the buying 
movement which many had expected 
to materialize after the holiday lull has 
undoubtedly been a disappointment to 
holders of long contracts in the futures 
market. The more so, no doubt, as 
there have been reports of a steadying 
spot basis in the South which many had 
felt would almost inevitably promote 
buying on the bullish view of the sta- 
tistical position. Probably the situation 
in this respect coupled with an idea that 
some increase in acreage was likely this 
next spring, has been largely responsible 
for the easier ruling of prices. 

No fresh news factor of importance 
has been mentioned in connection with 
the decline, although there may have 
been a little selling toward the end of 
the week on apprehensions of labor 
troubles in Lancashire. May contracts 
which had sold up to about the 20}c. 
level early in the previous week declined 
to 19.76 on Wednesday, or back to ap- 
proximately the 193c. level. As it ap- 
proached that figure, there was a reap- 
pearance of trade demand which 
checked the decline, but which showed 
very little inclination to follow the 
market up on advances. 

On the whole, it would seem to the 
observer that there has been a trend 
toward slightly increased estimates of 
the season’s available supply and rather 
more uncertainty as to whether recent 
bullish estimates of world’s consump- 
tion will be fully realized. The opinion 
has been more generally expressed that 
total ginnings for the season in running 
bales counting round as half, is more 
likely to equal the Government’s 
estimate of 14,373,000 equivalent 500 Ib. 
bales, than to fall short of it as pre- 
viously anticipated. 

Perhaps ideas of the crop in running 
bales have been increased between 
100,000 and 150,000 bales. This, of 
course, is a matter of comparatively 
little importance, but when combined 
with some doubt as to whether the 
world’s consumption will fully meet 
bullish views, may have been partly 
responsible for the less aggressive atti- 
tude on the buying side. Earlier in the 
season there were many predictions that 
the world’s consumption would aggre- 
gate 154 million bales. 


With the season half over, some 
believe that it is likely to be nearer 15 
million and it is a question, perhaps, 
whether the world’s consuming demand 
for cotton goods priced on the basis of 
20 cents for American cotton in the 
New York market would fully absorb 
the output of over 15 million bales, 
although there is no question as to the 
capacity for manufacturing on that 
scale, if there were no curtailment. 

Meanwhile, there is continued talk of 
a large trade short interest for spring 
shipment and that prices have still to 
be fixed on a good deal of cotton. This 
may represent a potential demand of 
considerable importance. The question 
is when and the price at which it may 
become operative. For the present, at 
least, the buyers seem inclined to oper- 
ate only on the declines, and it may be 
that they will maintain that attitude 
until something more definite is known 
with reference to the coming crop. A 
decrease in the world’s carryover of 
American cotton at the end of the 
season seems to be very generally 
anticipated but this does not necessarily 
mean an end-season famine and the 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 
Closed —For Week—. Closed Net 


Jan.24 High Low Jan. 30 Change 
ee ae eS, rs 
February.... 20.02 20.02 19.76 19.76 —.26 
March...... 20.01 20.18 19.76 19.78 —.23 
April........ 20.00 20.00 19.78 19.78 —.22 
May........ 20.00 20.13 19.76 19.79 —.2I 
June........ 19.82 19.82 19.63 19.63 —.19 
July........ 19.65 19.80 19.39 19.46 —.19 
August...... 19.58 19.58 19.40 19.43 —.15 
September... 19.50 19.50 19.33 19.39 —.11 
October..... 19.42 19.51 19.15 19.35 —.07 
November... 19.45 19.45 19.29 19.38 —.07 
December... 19.32 19.37 19.07 19.25 —.07 

Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New New Liver- 
York Orleans pool 
Friday, Jan. 25..... 20.10c WU = ease sain 
Saturday, Jan. 26.. 20.10c eee. apes ce 
Monday, Jan. 28... 20. 15e. ore 
Tuesday, Jan. 29... 20.05c. 18. 87c. 10. 44d. 
Wednesday, Jan. 30 19. 95c. 18.79c. 10. 60d. 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


pete Stocks -—~ 


Prices This Last 

Jan. 29 Week Year 
cla is ais 19.25 608,231 501,832 
O..... Tey 18.87 358,769 511,10 
See .. 18.60 37,630 19,808 
MATE cn oa BREE 19.03 45,619 45,482 
Be ae ns ood i 19.00 100,706 82,487 
a < ocx pin & od occ 77,106 194,064 
Roos <n .s<> eee 929,027 889,484 
SS woos 77,529 3,723 
BN ogee wc .. 18.30 284,745 248,587 
Ms wasd-< a cones .. 18.00 26,545 2,62 
BEE d's, 4.0.0s 5s eck 5 a 23,998 24,158 
i a 18.45 
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opinion is growing in some quarters 
that the end-season course of values 
will depend more largely upon prelim- 
inary new crop prospects as they de- 
velop, and be less likely to modification 
by old crop factors than has yet been 
altogether appreciated. 

The following table shows Tuesday’s 
closing quotations in the leading spot 
markets of the country, with the usual 


comparisons : 
Jan. Jan, Last 
Market 23 29 Ch. Year Sales 

Galveston.... 19.55 1925 —30 17.65 3901 
New Orleans... 19.20 1887 —33 17.64 2827 
Mobile....... 18.95 1860 —35 17.60 338 
Savannah.,.. 19.35 1903 —32 17.75 1.181 
Norfolk...... 19.38 1900 —38 17.88 1.194 
New York.... 20.40 2005 -—35 18.15 800 
Augusta...... 19.31 1900 —31 17.63 1.820 
Memphis..... 18.60 1830 —30 17.25 19.478 
St Louis...... 18.25 1800 —25 17.50 ...... 
Houston...... 9.35 1905 —30 17.40 13.178 
Dallas....... 18.75 1845 —30 17.00 14.498 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Ge ss aowws 90 90 .70 63 79 
S. G. Mawes 60 65 ae 50 59 
EAs. ania at . 40 . 40 . 38 - 40 
By da dew xas 25 oa oan .25 . 26 
8S. L. M. oe = wee © ge 20ee . 83 
j 1.00* 1.25% 1.50% 1.50* 1.63% 
S. G. OF*.... 2.00% 2.00% 2.00% 2.25% 2.449 
ie eiiwsa cuss 3.00* 2.75% 2.75% 3.00% 3.29% 
YELLOW TINGED 
Cees <ae%s 50° .60° .50% .25° .44% 
8s. a to <e 2 Le 
cin etnnie 1.75% 1.25° 1.25% 1.50° 1.50¢ 
S. L. M.**.... 2.50% 1.75% 1.75% 1.88% 2.149 
L. M.S*:;..... 5.28% 2.75% 2.30% 2.60° 2.09° 
YELLOW STAINED 
A ease 1.50* 1.25% 1.00% 1.25% 1,30° 
eee 2.25% 2.00% 1.60% 1.75% 2.019% 
i Re 3.00% 2.50% 2.25% 2.50% 2.65% 
BLUE STAINED 
M: G.®...coce OR 1.50 1. 1.25" te 
Bom inwwae 2.25% 2.00% 2.25% 2.50% 2.22° 
.  cwaawe 3.00% 2.50% 3.00% 3.50* 2,979 
*Off middting. +On middling. 


Edge Off Cotton Demand 


Ginning Report Comes Shade 
Higher Than Expected 


Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 28.—The edge 
seems to be off demand in the cotton 
market here. Demand showed signs of 
tapering off early in the week and was 
distinctly less active after publication of 
the ginners’ report Wednesday. The 
figures, 13,891,857 bales to Jan. 16, 
were larger than expected; the trade 
here, quite generally looked for about 
13.8, which was regarded as about in 
line with the government estimate of 
14,373,000 bales on the crop. 

It is becoming more evident that a 
large short interest in spot cotton is 
outstanding, but that it is not considered 
as in difficult position is indicated by 
resistance to any advance in basis. 
Notwithstanding resistance, however, 
basis on some lengths and grades has 
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CHICAGO PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


QUALITY FIRST 


American Thread Company 


YARNS 


JAMES AUSTIN & SON 
260 West Broadway, New York 
Selling Agents 


Insulating Yarns a Specialty 





JAMES E. MITCHELL 
COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 





YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 





STEVENS YARN CO, Inc. | 


86-88 New York 
Worth St. 4&8 1 City 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents for 

a MILL & POWER STERLING COTTON 
0., © ombed Rev. MILLS, Carded 8s to 
Third. 248 to 50s =n ae Con. Dems 
RHYNE-HOUSER MFG. ST. PAUL'S COT. MILL 
CO., Combed 50s to 80s a Inc., Carded 20s 
MELVILLE MFG. CO. gq ¢. 
Carded 26s to 30s MII 
ROYALL COTTON MILLS 

Carded 20s 
STEELE COTTON MILL 
CO., Carded 26s to 30s 





Os 
TOWNSEND COT. 
uLS, 8s Carpet Yarn 


MULTIPLE END | 
ELECTRICAL TUBES | 
SYCO Special 40s to 120s 





RAT.OF F. 


MASS.,U.S.A. 


OM ILL 
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SAUER Te 





38 Chauncy St. BOST ON, MASS 





INDUSTRIALYARN CORPORATION 
Weaving~COTTON YARNS-Kni tting 


665 LEONARD STREET,NEW YORK. 


J OHNF. STREET&CO. 
COTTON YARNS 
201 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 
COTTON YARNS 
Providence, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


113 Worth St., 
New York 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 
From Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





The MONTGOMERY CO., Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 
COTTON YARNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Route 
orsted, 


Silk-like lustre in Knit Goods and and ee See. Wool, 
Woven Fabrics Mohair and 8 


TINSEL, Lame, Laminette, Cords, ane Threads, 
Brilliants, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Gold, Silver. 


Antique, Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord for Electri- 
cal Purposes 


New York Sates Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 


— ae 


‘MONUMENT MILLS, ‘ei Sais. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 
Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 
Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS and COLORS * 


WE SELL DIRECT 


Woolen Mills 
a Specialty 


H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


180-182 SOUTH WATER ST 











ww 
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COTTON — Continued 


dened 25 to 50 points, while contract 
values were declining 35 to 40 points. 

is advance in basis applies particu- 
iacly to smooth, well-handled better 
crade 14-in. to 1%s-in. staples. Strict 
middling 14-in. staples are now quoted 
1 175 on March against 40 on, the low 
point of the season—for that matter the 
lowest within the memory of the trade 
re—a short while before the holidays. 
in some instances it may be necessary 
to shade the quotation to effect a sale, 
but more often the asked price is higher. 
The delta area in Mississippi ginned, it 
is estimated, 676,000 bales to Jan. 16, 
and will probably gin well above 
70,000 bales for the season. There is 
still a large amount of cotton in the 
fields, but recent rains and light freezes 
have made them quagmires; there is a 
question as to whether it will all be 
harvested; the weather will be the de- 
ciding factor; it is unlikely that there 
will be any considerable amount of vol- 
untary abandonment. Selling pressure 
is conspicuous by its absence despite the 
act that bullish sentiment is far less 
pronounced than it was before the 
ginners’ report. 

First hands argue that improving 
basis will take care of any risk they 
may be taking on contracts. Some ex- 
pect selling pressure to increase shortly 
because of the approach of the tax-pay- 
ing period; others claim that most of 
the weakly held cotton has been sold. 
Weather conditions during the week 
were unfavorable for further harvesting 
and unfavorable for any kind of field 
work. So far there has been no freeze 
severe enough to affect weevils ma- 
terially. There has been practically no 
new crop preparation. 


‘ 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 


Jan. 26 Jan. 19 
10 Markets Average........... 18.76 19.12 
WOMINIES .-5 oto on wiele singe rek 18.35 18.75 


Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 
eee et eee 21.40@21.65c 


VAM ss easeespdaveustsgre = une 
lt-in.. |; 25. 75@ 26. 25¢ 


Current Sales 


For Prev. Week 
Week Week Before 
Memphis Total...... 25,570 33,249 29,262 
F.o.b. Includedfin total 18,566 25,925 19,585 
10 Markets.......... 78,598 125,660 96,603 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 


Week Year Before 
Net Receipts......... 22,500 8,943 15,927 
Gross Receipts....... 55,709 31,912 55,009 
otal since Aug. 1, net 656,989 514,676 666,690 
Shipments........... 61,1 40,340 62,39 
Total since Aug. 1.... 1,048,181 902,906 1,315,582 
aaa 288,395 250,271 313,763 
ecrease for week.... 5,419 8,428 7,382 
Unsold Stock in hands 
of Memphis factors. 103,250 96,250 134,500 
|ecrease for week.... 10 *10,085 1,000 


*Increase. 





Staples Off With Futures 


Firmer Basis Takes Up Some of 
Slack—Egyptians Weaken 


Boston, JAN. 29.—Spinners’ interest 
in extra staple cottons, as wel] as in the 
shorter premium cottons, seems to have 
been quickened by the decline in futures, 
but as basis has ‘shown a _ strong 
tendency to stiffen as futures declined 
no large volume of new business has 
been transacted. There has been con- 
siderable price fixing by spinners, and 
numerous small lots have been picked 
up where basis was favorable. Spinners 
hestitate to pay more than 300 points on 
March or May for full 14 in. hard 
western cotton of middling grade, and 
they will pay proportional prices for 
commercial ls in., but basis on full 
lve in. and longer cottons in middling 
and higher grades is so firmly main- 
tained, and supplies are so small, that 
little business is put through. The bulk 
of recent trading has been confined to 


grades lower than middling and basis. 


on these continues in the buyer’s favor. 

The decline in all of the Egyptian con- 
tracts has been considerably greater 
than in domestic futures, but new crop 
options have shown relatively more 
strength in both Sak. and Uppers than 
near months. The October Upper 
option at $23.79 is off only 49 points as 
compared with a decline of 61 points in 
the February and of 56 points in the 
April options, while November Sak. at 
$37.83 is off only 72 points as compared 
with a decline of 95 points in the March 
option. 

Current Quotations 


Average prices for Feb.-Mar. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middlings St. Middling 
CO re 223 to 223c. 23 to 23}e. 
I ys in. to 1} in 22} to 23c. 234 to 234c. 
SU ne stile cop diet ws 222 to 234c. 234 to 24c. 
WOE ccswcsecce mee WO asNG 272 to 28}c. 
1} in.. 294 to 30}c. 304 to 31}ec. 


Basis on New York, March, 19, 85c. 


John Mallech & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c. i. f. Boston for Feb.- 
Mar. shipment as follows: Medium 
Sakelarides, 36.90c., off 0.70c.; Medium 
Uppers, 24.80c., off 4c. from Jan. 23. 
They report closing prices Jan. 29 on 
the Alexandria exchange as follows: 
Mar. Sak., $37.31, off 95c.; Feb. Uppers, 
$22.10, off 61c., from Jan. 23. 


Spindale Textile Club Elects 
N. A. Gregg President 


The Textile Club of Spindale (N. C.) 
elected officers at the last regular 
monthly luncheon, as follows: President, 
N. A. Gregg, superintendent of Stone- 
cutter Mills; vice-president, W. R. 
Wells, superintendent of The Elmore 
Co.; secretary and treasurer, Ivy Cowan, 
of Stonecutter Mills. 
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David Milne 


David Milne, retired Philadelphia textile 
manufacturer, died Jan. 25 in New York 
following an attack of heart disease. He 
was 69 years old, the first attack occurring 
several days previous while Mr. Milne was 
attending a bank directors’ meeting in the 
financial district of New York. He was 
formerly the head of C. J. Milne & Sons, 
one of the largest and oldest textile manu- 
facturing concerns in Philadelphia. This 
firm manufactured flannels and_ shirting 
fabrics and had offices in New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Omaha, New Orleans and 
San Francisco. Their plant at Broad St. 
and Washington Ave. was one of the larg- 
est textile mills in the vicinity. 

He was born in Philadelphia July 24, 
1859, being the son of Caleb J. Milne and 
a grandson of David Milne, who was born 
in Scotland and came to this country in 
1827 to settle in Philadelphia. Mr. Milne’s 
father, who was widely known for his exten- 
sive business interests and philanthropy, 
died in 1912. Mr. Milne was educated in 
the Episcopal Academy and graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1881. 
Two years later he received the degree of 
M.A. and in 1885 the degree of Ph.D. from 
the same institution. He began his busi- 
ness career in the banking house of Robt. 
Glendinning & Co., but resigned from that 
firm in 1886 to become associated with his 
father’s business, C. J. Milne & Son, be- 
coming senior member of the company. 

He remained head of the firm until 1924 
when he severed his active connection with 
the textile industry. He was a director 
in many corporations, among them being 
the United Security Life Insurance and 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, and Finch, Van 
Slyck & McConville, of St. Paul, Minn., 
which was known as one of the most im- 
portant wholesale dry-goods stores in the 
Northwest. 

For many years he was vice-president 
of the Peerless Brick Co., and treasurer 
of the Medico-Chirurgical Hospital, of 
which he was vice-president in 1913. He 
was also a trustee of Medico-Chi College 
and other institutions. 

He was secretary of the Numismatic and 
Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, the 
Sons of the Revolution, the Colonial Soci- 
ety of Pennsylvania, the Society of Colo- 
nial Wars, St. Andrews’ Society of Phila- 
delphia and the University of Pennsylvania. 


Leonard C. Lapham 


The funeral of Leonard C. Lapham, 
treasurer for more than 20 years of the 
Nonquitt Mills, New Bedford, Mass., was 
held last Tuesday afternoon from the fam- 
ily residence, 42 William Street, Fairhaven, 
Mass. Mr. Lapham suffered a shock the 
previous Wednesday night and died at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New Bedford, last Satur- 
day. He was 56 years old last September. 
Educated in the public schools of New 
Bedford, graduating from the High School 
in 1890. He entered the Potomska Mill 
office on leaving school, and was made 
bookkeeper when William O. Devoll was 
appointed treasurer of that corporation. 
The Nonquitt Mill was organized in 1907, 
and Mr. Lapham was appointed treasurer 
by the late William Whitham, continuing 
to hold that position until his death. He 
was also treasurer of the Belleville Ware- 
house Co. 
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‘Pocasset Worsted Company,:Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


Dhornton, ZR. TI. 


Office and Witis 











MERION WoRSTED MILLS 


iB tite 2s 


Ba ee oe 





Sell Direct 
Fine French-Spun Worsted and 


Worsted Merino Yarns 


White, Natural and Fancy Mixes in Single and Ply for 
Knitting and Weaving 


Mill and Office: WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 





| 
New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. | 
4 


Wo. H. GRuNpy Co., Inc. 
108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS | 


| 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes | 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives : Rorror—: E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bidg 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio St 
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FALLS YARN MILLS) 



















Packard ee Phila., Pa. 








Woonsocket 
R. 1. 


ies 
Fine 
Woolen 
and 
Merino 
Yarns 


Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 














WORSTED AND MERINO 


VND French 


Spun Yarns 
for Knitting and Weaving 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JULES DESURMONT 


WORSTED CO. 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—-Thomas H. Ball, 1015 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave. 

Boston and New England States—Messrs. H. W. 
Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 

Chicago—C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. 


HILLSBOROUGH 
MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WORSTED YARNS AND Tops 


All Kinds of Weaving Yarns 
Colored and White 
ALSO 


COMMISSION DYEING OF YARNS 
AND Tops 


dyeing Wool, Tops and Yarns has 
earned for us the good will of 
many of the most critical in the in- . 
dustry. You, too, will like our 
service and quick-stepped de- 
liveries. 


FF, seine Woo of workmanship in 


\ 


‘ 


FLoreNceE 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and 
Gen. Mor. 
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W ILL yarn prices hold until manu- 
facturers receive new goods orders 
which will permit them to place new 
business with spinners? That is the 
most important question before the trade 
and the concensus of opinion at the 
present is that if yarn prices had been 
going to decline they would have done 
so before this. There has been little 
activity in the market for two months. 
Yet a resumé of the price trend for 
the last nine months indicates there has 
been relatively little change during this 
long period. 

Nine months ago, for example, 2-20s, 
50s, were being quoted at $1.50 which 
compares with $1.474 at present. Spin- 
ners in this section are not actively en- 
gaged, it being estimated that 55% to 
60% represents their machinery opera- 
tion. Under these conditions it might 
be expected price-cutting as noted in 
former years would be the rule, to en- 
able spinners to book enough business 
to keep a portion of their equipment in 
operation. 

In spite of the unfavorable action of 
the market from a demand standpoint it 
has been noticeable spinners are holding 
to their prices fairly steadily and while 
there was some price-cutting late last 
year this has not increased to any im- 
portant degree. It is felt if buying in 
volume would get under way prices 
would be more apt to go higher than 
any lower. Should demand on the other 
hand continue along current lines, which 
is not anticipated, it now being a be- 
tween-season period for weavers, then it 
is possible competition among spinners 
would result in lower yarn prices for 
manufacturers. 

It is probable demand will expand 












Wool Holds Yarn Prices Steady 





Quotations Unchanged 
Although Sales 


Lag 


rather than contract or continue along 
present lines. A new season in men’s 
wear is just getting under way and 
while it is realized manufacturers of 
these fabrics in this city will not open 
for another month, March 4, interest in 
heavy-weight counts is looked for be- 
fore that date. 


Larger Specifications 


One indication that demand will get 
better instead of worse during the next 
few weeks is that manufacturers in all 
lines, knitting and weaving, are giving 
spinners larger specifications on old 
contracts at the present time, this being 
the most optimistic feature of the mar- 
ket at the present time. It shows yarns 
are being consumed in larger amounts 
than for several weeks and also that 
manufacturers will be compelled to place 
additional orders within a short time. 
The raw material market is steady and 
inclined to firmness. Under these con- 
ditions a majority feel that while yarns 
are not going to climb higher there is 
little upon which to base any prediction 
of a drastic decline during the next few 
weeks. This is a feature that is not 
desired by manufacturers nor spinners, 
the former not looking with favor on a 
decline just when their new lines are 
being opened. 

Although there has been little pub- 
licity on the matter since the first meet- 
ing of spinners with the Wool Institute, 
it can be stated that considerable prog- 
ress has been made in the intervening 
time. A meeting was held Jan. 22 in 
New York and on Jan. 24 the knitting 
group held a follow-up meeting in this 
city. As a result of the knitting group 
conference it can be stated upon good 
authority this group of spinners, bulk 


Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 
2-128, low com. (36s)........... 1.15 -1.20 
2-16, low com. (36-40s).......... 1.20 -1.25 
2-20s to 2-24s, yA (44s)...... 1.30 -1.35 
2-20s to 2-26s, Te (46-48s)... 1.373-1. 423 
2-268 to 2-30s, bid. (48s)...... . 473-1. 523 
2-30s to 2-32s, } bld. S. A. (46s) 1.45 -1.50 
2-328, + bid. (48-50s)........... 573-1.623 
Pde Os MOMs ocean d i:0 vce 00:2 1.65 -1.674 
2-268 Ca, OM a s6nnaccaxege 1.70 -1.723 
re! ee 1.753-1.773 
Sr Bany ONE, MOO ic ccccnccvcncc. bade eheane 
2-368, ¢ bid. beng Si eieae hace hams 1.80 -1.823 
ee 1.85 -1.874 
2-50s, high } ba. eee 2.05 -2.10 
—50s, fine, $700 ces hn xo . 10 + 15 


French System 


20s, high. 4 ye. (50s) .. Sane 1.523 
20s, ¢ bid. ee a a 1.623-1.65 
26s, # bid. (3e AEE Ee ae 1.674-1.70 
eS a eer ar rr reer 1.75 -1.80 
30s, fine warn (66-70s).......... 1. 823-1. 873 
40s, 4 bld. (60-64s)............. 1.90 -1.95 
eS are 2. 123-2. 174 
IS sx Sivdves Wedge sees 2.50 -2.60 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-20s low, } bld. (44s).......... 1.25 -1.30 
2-18s to 2-205, * ae Ome. 1.473 
2-26s, + bid. 1.523 


2-39s, + bid. a aeosoe sees 
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of whom are located in the Philadelphia 
section, are without important exception 
in favor of co-operating with the Wool 
Institute and what that organization is 
endeavoring to do for the worsted yarn 
spinning trade. The meeting of outer- 
wear spinners last week was one of the 
most interesting and instructive ever 
held by this group which has been hold- 
ing group meetings for the longest 
period of any, and it leads many to 
believe it now may be definitely stated, 
co-operation of a large percentage of 
the trade with the Institute is assured. 

Knitting yarn spinners in this vicinity 
are running at a slightly more active 
rate than last month. From this it 
should not be assumed manufacturers 
are placing new orders or contracts of 
importance but rather it showed manu- 
facturers, of sweaters and ladies’ coats 
in particular, are giving spinners larger 
specifications on contracts which were 
placed late last year, spinners booking 
a large volume of forward contracts 
last November. Knit goods manufac- 
turers are finding competition keen and 
their margins of profit are small on 
current orders. Yet they are satisfied to 
do business on this smaller basis. As a 
result spinners are receiving a larger 
volume of specifications and this is 
regarded almost in the same light as 
an increase in new business, which will 
come later. 

Last November knitters in this section 
placed a large volume of forward busi- 
ness and specifications on these orders 
are now coming in larger volume. Dur- 
ing the latter weeks of December and 
the early part of this month manufac- 
turers were refusing to specify on them 
and as a result there was considerable 
danger that price-cutting would start. 
Spinners in the knitting group are hold- 
ing firmly to their $1.474 level and 
while it is possible to buy 2-20s at a 
lower figure, as low as $1.45 being 
heard for 50s grade and down to $1.40 
for low quarter blood, it is apparent 
bulk of spinners are adhering strictly 
to the higher price basis. At the same 


time it should be added there has been 














le et eee ere 1.624 
2-20s, 3 bid. (60s).............. 1.75- 1.80 
French Spun Merino White 
cia vi wogesns esas en 1.35 -1.373 
OE ER iscsi wc manga tome te 1.45 -1.473 
Gs PEs 04k +9 eRe cnnanrve de 1.55 -1.573 
MR OP nce ss ictdnwes Osage 1.65 -1.674 

Prices at Bradford, Eng. i 

s 
eNOS Bios cen ci occakanhone esac 2 4 
PE sc . ccecudwadvewenedeenaas 2 7 
PO Rs cceds oct cancedakowe tes @ 
PON oatk ties dalek acesaawenete 5 ‘ 
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WALTER MCCOOK 


Worsted 
Woolen 
Mohair 


Alpaca 
Camel Hair 
Vicuna 


KNITTING YARNS 


117-121 North Fifth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


The 


YEWDALL & JONES 
Company 


Manufacturers of 


WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; 
also fancy mixtures and double 
and twist. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FIRTH & FOSTER CO. 





Specialists in 


dyeing and finishing Suede Velours, 
Bolivias and Fine Worsted Fabrics—- 
also Chinchillas and 

Woven or Knit Goods. 


Astrakans in 


Works: York, Emerald and East Hagert, Philadelphia 
New York Office: Pennsylvania Bldg., 225 W. 34th St. 








Sill Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 
Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 
Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 











Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 7-4308 
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O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 





Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Bradford Yarns 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


Every 
Description 


King Cotton Mills Corp. 
KING MERINO YARNS 


A new product up to King Cotton standards 


921 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


C. M. PATTERSON 


Western Selling Agents for: 


Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Bradford Yarns. Jules Desurmont Worsted Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., French Yarns. Excelsior Mills, 
Union, S. C., Mercerized Yarns. 


222 West Adams Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Rockall Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


WOOLEN 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty. Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 


RAYON JOHN R.STEWART CoO. 
241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.PA. 


Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St. Boston, MASS. 


gee —S—=ésIT. FITS ANY BOBBIN | 


No matter what style bobbin you use, 
the regular kind or automatic—our 
bobbin holder fits perfectly. We spe- 
cialize on the Combination Holder for 
both kinds. Write. 


RONEY & RAE, Woonsocket, R. I. 





L. T. [VES Co. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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WORSTED YARNS — Continued 





nothing further heard of rumors to the 
ove these spinners were considering 

, advance back to the $1.50 level of 
last May. 


Men’s Wear Yarns Sluggish 


lmprovement in specifications is also 
apparent from men ’s wear mills in this 
section and this leads to the assumption 
these manufacturers are receiving a 
larger number of duplicate orders on 
their light-weights. Duplicates have 
been slow to develop this year and 
larger specifications are an excellent in- 
dication improvement in this respect is 
to come. New business in men’s wear 
varns is small and without feature, it 
still being possible for manufacturers 
to buy heavy-weight mixtures at the 
$2.00 basis previously reported in these 
columns. It is not believed however 
low priced mixture spinners have been 
able to book a large amount of business 
notwithstanding the fact they are seven 
and half cents under the most repre- 
sentative factor in those yarns. 

Price-cutting in men’s wear mixtures 
may lead to an interesting market de- 
velopment when buying becomes more 
active. Will manufacturers of fancy 
goods be satisfied to buy a slightly 
poorer grade yarn to save five to ten 
cents a pound or will they pay the 
higher figure to keep the quality of 
their goods at exactly the same level 
as in recent years? Higher priced spin- 
ners state their competitors cannot turn 
out a yarn to compare with theirs in 
grade at prices being quoted. Several 
state the lower priced factors are spin- 
ning from shorter fine wool or tops and 
the difference in their raw material costs 
permit them to cut yarn prices. 


Whitman Offers Bradford 


Spun Yarns 


The Arlington Mills of Lawrence, 
Mass., have announced that they are 
now prepared to offer Bradford Spun 
worsted yarns to the knitting, weaving 
and jobbing trades. These will be of- 
fered through their selling agent, 
William Whitman Co., Inc. A com- 
plete range of yarn will be produced. 
In addition to gray yarns, the mills are 
completely equipped for producing slub- 
dyed solid colors, also mixes, vigoreaux, 
double end twists and fancy twist yarns. 
All of the wool used in the manufacture 
of these yarns is degreased or cleansed 
hy the naphtha solvent process. 

Walter C. Ballard, who some yéars 
ago was connected with the yarn depart- 
ment of the Arlington Mills, will be in 
immediate charge of the sale of this 
product for the William Whitman Co., 
Inc. Mr. Ballard’s headquarters will be 
in Boston. 

The Arlington Mills is one of the 
largest units in the country. 

In addition to worsted piece goods 
and the worsted yarns, Arlington Mills 


do a large business in commission comb- 
ing of worsted top. 





Short Dry Combed 
Market Feature 


Business Offered Below General 
Market and Accepted in Some 
Cases—Noils Slow 


Boston.—The top market has been 
generally quiet during the past few days 
but considerable business has been 
offered in short fine tops for French 
spinners, much of it too low priced to 
be acceptable and yet here and there 
have been found topmakers willing to 
meet the lower price. Business in 
Bradford tops has been very slow dur- 
ing the week, but in the three grades of 
%s blood additional business has been re- 
ceived at firm prices. The domestic 50s 
is very sluggish, and a limited business 
only has been placed in 46s and 44s. In 
general the volume of business placed 
during the week has been much smaller 
than a week ago. 

Deliveries continue satisfactory. 
There are not many spot lots of odd 
tops on the market. The goods opening 
has not progressed sufficiently to afford 
the topmaker any accurate line on pros- 
pects for further business. Prices are 
firm on all domestic qualities, while 40s 
and 36s have eased off a cent or two 
owing to the arrival of larger supplies 
of foreign wools. 

The general merchandising situation 
in noils is handicapped by a good-sized 
accumulation of materials on the one 
hand and very spotty mill buying on the 
other hand. It cannot be said that there 
is any weakness in prices, but the few 
buyers who came into the market had all 
the same idea of obtaining concessions 
on the grades they wanted. The market 
as a whole is rather in favor of the 





Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 


Fine (64-66s) ... iid acigk tm tas. 6 $1.36—1. 37 
Half-blood (60-628)................. 1.35—1. 36 
Feige, © Diood (58s)... . ows. ccc es 1.30—1.32 
Aver. t peoad (56s) ae para See es 1.27—1. 28 
Low 3 b a 1. 19—1. 20 
High t blood (503). Bala 1.15—1.17 
48s N ; 1.07—1.08 
46s S. = ‘and N. s. 1.00—1.02 
44s S. A. and N. Z.. .93— .94 
40s S. A. and N. Z. 89— (90 
36s S. A. and N. Z.. 86— .87 
Noils—Boston 
Fine..... o~ ‘ 0.90— .9 
Half-blood.. ; ; . 85— “90 
High 3 blood. ; .75— .80 
Aver. } blood... . ; ‘ .65— .70 
Low j blood ; ce ; .60— .65 
High 7 blood.. oh oe -55— .58 
46s.. ets 3h .53— .55 
44s... <5 .50— .53 
Tops—Bradford tie, (Jan. 11) 
Fine (70s)..... eaten aires ; 5Id 
7 eA Serre ey ee 48d 
Half-blood (60s)... Es acuetnetes 45d 
Half-blood low (58s). od ie 
Three-eighths blood (56s). via eeeacer. | ee 
Quarter-blood (50s)............. vos) Se 
Croas-bred (46s). ra pain, 
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buyer. The output of noils continues 
good and until consuming mills have 
utilized to a larger extent the rather 
large quantities they bought near the 
end of the year the Summer Street mar- 
ket will continue draggy and unsatis- 
factory. The Boston Wool Trade 
Association, January 5, had 898,000 
pounds of foreign noils in its possession, 
the larger part in bond. A year ago the 
amount was 480,000 pounds. 

American demand for noils has not 
revived in the Bradford market, and at 
present the Continent is the best outlet. 
Whether buying for American account 
will expand during the next few weeks 
will depend entirely upon the response 
of cloth buyers to the showing of Fall 
and Winter fabrics in the New York 
goods market. The Bradford noil mar- 
ket is at present much too high to inter- 
est American buyers and, in addition, 
stocks of noils held by American mills 
and dealers are if anything above 
normal. A super fine noil in Bradford 
can be bought around 74c., which with 
duty, freight and condition added, 
would give an approximate landed pice 
of 97c.; a super Cape fine noil would 
cost just as much, while an average fine 
noil could be bought in around 94c. 





Slow Month in Yarns 


No New Business in Volume But 
Prices Fairly Firm 


30STON.—Actual business in worsted 
yarns is still slow and the deadlock in 
the price situation is unbroken. ine 
goods opening to date has had little in- 
fluence in the market especially as the 
prices on staple lines were if anything 
lower than the previous season. Hun- 
gry sellers waiting to dash in on any 
prospect of business has it usual effect 
of weakening prices and introducing 
irregularity and the desire to secure 
orders seems paramount to the securing 
of reasonable profits on manufacturing 
operations. 

Specifications on old contracts are 
fairly good also deliveries, but in new 
business there is a distinct lull. For 
2-40s 4 blood $1.85 seems the top price 
any consumer will pay and with stand- 
ard top-makers demanding $1.35 for 
the half blood top the manufacturing 
margin seems inadequate. New busi- 
ness in knitting yarns is in respectable 
volume but sellers complain of and then 
accept prices named by the consumer. 

The Bradford yarn market is quiet 
and in spite of the movement in tops 
spinners find it next to impossible to 
secure advances. Sellers however are 
offering strong resistance to low offers 
and the tendency of the market is slowly 
moving against the buyer. There has 
been no increase in machine activity 
during January. It is questionable 
whether more than 73% of the worsted 
and woolen spindles throughout the 
West Riding are operating and in the 
woolen section the percentage is prob- 
ably less. 
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For Service— 


ROBISON RAYON CO. 


29 River St., Pawtucket, R. I. 
—— 


. 


Rosison YARNS 
Ply and Single 
Natural and Converted 
IN ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Combination Twists, Fast and 
Direct Color Work. Specialists 
in Indanthrene Colors. 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
171 Madison Ave. 














“HNK A” 


Netherlands Rayon Mills 


Arnhem—Ede—Rotterdam (Holland) 
Established 1911 


DISCRELLA 


(The first Dull Rayon Yarn that 


appeared in the American market) 


Reviving the Rayon Hosiery Industry 
cw 
“So Difficult to Distinguish 
from Real Silk!” 
cw 
U. S. AGENTS: 


LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc., 
New York 


30 E. 33rd St., 


THE D’OLIER YARN CO., Philadelphia 


JOHN F. STREET & CO., Providence and Chicago 
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ZEHLENDORF 
VISCOSE RAYON 


YARNS 


OFinest Dualiti es 


inest Quo xT AND FUTURE 
DELIVERIES 


Grr 


cole 
United dtates 
Representative 


A:S-NEUBURGER 


200 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 





BPEL OPO LD LOVLPOVO OO LO LO OPV OVO LOLOL 
COPS CONES 
SKEINS 


NATURAL—DYED 


Baltic Yarn Company 
Converters of 
Rayon 


for every requirement 


80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Algonquin 3977-3978 


SPOOLS 


LP LP LPL 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHATILLON 
Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 


Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASIAM Inc Whitehall 
9 ° 


New York 8572-8389 
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Velvet Trade Early 
In Call for Rayon 


ee 


Broadsilk Mills Also Buying <Ac- 
tively, Yarn Producers Report 


—Market Steady 


Steady demand from all the chief out- 
let markets was reported in the rayon 
industry during the week. Weavers of 
transparent velvet have been buying 
spiritedly, in expectation of possible 
big-scale production shortly, it was 
stated. Rayon producers hear _per- 
sistent talk of another “sheer velvet 
boom,” during the coming season, but 
they are not placing any strong reliance 
on these rumors. The general feeling 
is that it is too early to forecast with 
any assurance on transparents. 

At the producing end, a firm market 
prevailed. Plants are all active, de- 
liveries are steady, and prices are un- 
changed. Increased call for rayon 
varns is reported from the broad goods 
trade. Rayon crepes are selling well, 
and mixtures are in fair demand, it 
was stated. The broadsilk trade is less 
hesitant regarding the chemical fiber, 
and are placing both spot and advance 
orders, producers asserted. 

Rayon factors were speculating this 
week as to whether the increased turn- 
over on rayon fabrics, assuming it con- 
tinued at its present pace, would help 
to solve the current problems in the 


Viscose Process 


Fila- 

Denier ments ‘“‘A” ‘“B’ ‘‘C”’ 
75 PRs ee eos: sd peomeee 

80 BORG dts 2s. toe hte 

100 18 $2.15 $2.00 $1.65 
100 WN eel cit yie Saat 
125 BP ttt. Ot Nee, Yeoticha tis 
125 Deno chic: “Sohne Msitiets 
150 24 Ls 1464 i358 
150 Bt Pe ie as oe 
150 _ She eee 
TNA BREE. ile vb ker abs.se ) os ams 
170 ME ets Recor eree ks 
170 Br es aha) Seta s 
200 en Pes betes ites 
200 ERS Be Reg eae Se 
250 De TO eee oho See ae 
300 40-44 1.30 ° 1.28 1.25 
ee FS oa) ek aren Vale ine, 4 
Sy Se. aca eee cen 

ea a ee eee 
Rae RE, ay cece, co onties 
Open bleached waste........... . 40c. 
Open unbleached waste........ .37c. 
Bleached thread waste (mfrs.).. .32c. 
Colored thread waste.......... . 19¢e. 
COLGTEG ENGs cosa xcs cs cals vied . 16c. 





broad silk industry. It is argued by 
some that the big volume possibilities 
of rayon fabrics, due to the price factor, 
and the fact that up to date only a lim- 
ited number of fabric mills have entered 
the all-rayon piece goods field, would 
give producers a better turnover at a 
wider profit margin than is possible in 
some of the silk numbers. 


Rapid Changes 
In Rayon Field 


Hard To Keep Abreast of Many 
Changes Being Made From 
Week To Week 


PHILADELPH1A.—Those in close con- 
tact with the rayon trade find that 
changes are taking place in the busi- 
ness at a more rapid rate than even they 
can keep in touch with and they point 
out the general public is far less able to 
appreciate the rapid and unbelievable 
strides this comparatively new industry 
is making. Changes in the product 
itself and now in the merchandising of 
it are being made each day and it is 
becoming more apparent those who are 
not making a careful study of all phases 
of the business are falling by the 
wayside. 

One official states that while his plant 
may be running full time today, if he 
does not keep abreast of the many 





Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 





Bo 


changes being made it is possible he and 
his company will be left behind in the 
procession and find their plant is no 
longer to compete with those who have 
progressed at the rapid rate this trade 
is moving. 

Changes in rayon itself are being an- 
nounced from day to day and manufac- 
turers would not think of ordering from 
a producer who is turning out the same 
rayon as a year ago. Examples of this 
are to be seen in the rapid development 
of multi-filament rayon which is ap- 
proximating real silk more closely each 
day until at the present time a manu- 
facturer of rayon underwear is turning 
out garments that only an analysis 
would show to be rayon or real silk. 
Another development of first impor- 
tance has been the expansion in demand 
for dull finish rayon. 

While hosiery manufacturers were the 
first to take advantage of rayon of this 
type, underwear mills are now specify- 
ing dull rayon in larger quantities than 
before. Many other changes are being 
made to strengthen rayon wet and in 
the dry state and leaders in the indus- 
try are predicting the changes already 
made will be overshadowed by those 
that are due to come this year. 

Not only are important changes being 
made in the product itself but emphasis 
is being placed upon changes that have 
and are taking place in the merchandis- 
ing of the various types of rayon and 
the garments manufactured from it. 
There are indications mergers that have 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 
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First Second Denier “‘A”’ “Rp” “co” | Denier “‘A”’ “Bp” “aq” 
Qual. Qual 35 $3.50 $3.25 125 
: BE he soca St.4) $65 -9b45 
$2.55 sess eee ey Sure kaos 140 1.60 1.50 1.40 
2.60 .....eeee Te 2s BA ean 150 1.50) «1.45 1.35 
oe "31°70" (Ge ule) 25 ow 160 1.45 1.40 1.30 
; 2 - Cuprammonium Process 
A es eee? Denier Filaments Price Denier Filaments Price 
1.60 LB 40 30 $4.50 150 112 $2.40 
Vi 1.35 60 45 3.75 180 135 2.30 
1.45 bao 80 60 3.50 240 180 a:ao 
1.50 1.25 100 75 3.25 300 225 2.29 
1.60-1.70 1.25-1. 30 120 90 2.90 
1.45 1225 
= a Acetate Process 
Rh aes re Denier Price Denier Price 
1.25 1.20 45 $3.00 120 $2.30 
1.20 1.13 55 3.00 150 1.90 
Koao 1.20 75 eeo0 200 1.90 
es 1.20 100 2.40 300 2.20 
Rayon Waste Prices 
ted Ravon Waste Bleached garnets............. 47. 
Converte 7 s Unbleached garnets........... .45¢e. 
Bleached tops.........:+-+--: .623¢. Colored garnets.............. . 28c. 
Unbleached tops............- .57}c. Unbleached garnets........... -45e. 
Bleached nous... .0.060ses .30-35c. Clipped garnets.............. .25c. 
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The Read & Lovatt Mfg. Co. 


95 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1885 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 


RAYON 


IN ALL DENIERS 


Viscose, Chardonnet, Acetate and Cupra Ammonium Process Yarns 


Rayon Crepe, Voile and Combination Twists—Dyed and Natural 
Skeins—Cones—Cops—Tubes 







Commission Throwsters 


Organzine, Tram, Crepe Twist, Hosiery Yarns 


Mills 
WEATHERLY, PA. PALMERTON, PA. 






Announcement 


The MALINA CO., Inc. | 


are now located at their 
new headquarters 


440 LAFAYETTE STREET 


Near 8th St. 


Kv, 
1b) 
LY TEL. CONN. 
178 Prairie Ave. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 





and wish to extend an invitation 
to their friends and patrons to visit 







Years of successful practice in rayon 
dyeing enables me to offer a service to the 
trade which will please the most critical. 
Inquiries solicited. 


SER ER eros tat Otaet Ma ate RRE R REBEMS 


their offices. 


MALINA CO., INC. 


Phone: Spring 5160 


We 
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RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades + NOILS 


TOP Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 
MAKERS ANDREW K. HENRY 


158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Er AVUUUUUAUEALLUSAUULENAUENUUEEUUCALUUGUOUECOUONOOUNOUOCOUOUCOUEOUEONOUENGOUEEOUGAOUOEUUOGOUESOUGGONEOONDEONDSOOBEOUOUEGUUONOUNNOURONOOOUUULOUIENDIIG® 
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~ Rayon Yarn Converted. 


Spooling, Copping, Warping, Sizing and Dyeing 
of all synthetic yarns on modern equipment by 
experienced operatives. 


RAYON PROCESSING COMPANY of R. I. 
a 84 Broad St., Pawtucket, R. I. = 


Mh. WSS 
DIRECTAND FAST TO LIGHT COLORS 


Story — Without — Words 
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‘aken place in other lines will be fol- 
wed by the rayon trade and predictions 
re being made the introduction of 
Lyon into such fields as the manufac- 
ure of ladies’ underwear will result in 
najor changes among these mills in the 

juture, when time has passed to enable 
nanufacturers to know just what size 
init will be able to produce certain types 

1 goods in the most economical manner. 
The public at times becomes slightly 

confused reading of the various types of 
rayon being turned out by the various 
processes and even those in the textile 
field find it difficult at times to keep up 
with the announcements being made 
each day of new processes or patents 
that are being worked by the various 
producers. All indicate the rapid 
changes that are being made. They lead 
many to predict, and this has already 
hecome noticeable, the various types of 
rayon will eventually find their places 
in the manufacturing field. 


Seraceta Yarns Announced 


Viscose Co. to Call Its Acetate 
Product “Rayon” . 


Cellulose acetate yarns produced by 
the Viscose Co. are to be known as 
“Seraceta” rayon, the company an- 
nounces. ‘This is the same name that 
is applied to this type of yarns by 


Courtlauds, Ltd., the British parent 
company, it is stated. Decision to call 
this product rayon was announced 


several months ago. 

Production of Seraceta rayon will 
start the latter part of the year, at the 
new Viscose plant at Meadville, Pa., 
according to the company’s announce- 
ment. 

The new “Dulenza” 75-filament, 
subdued luster yarn recently introduced 
hy the company is now being offered 
on a quality basis, Viscose officials 
state. The company’s announcement of 
the brand name “Seraceta,”’ and the 
situation as regards “Dulenza” produc- 
tion follows: 

“*Seraceta’ will be the brand name 
of all the Crown Brand rayon yarns 
made by the acetate process at the new 
Meadville ( Pa.) plant which will com- 
mence actual production the latter part 
of 1929, 

““Dulesco’ is the trade name given to 
the first of the Crown Brand rayon 
yarns manufactured with subdued luster. 
Besides having the high strength, even- 
ness and excellent dyeing qualities of 
the bright luster yarns, its outstanding 
merits are greater softness, subdued 
luster and permanent finish. 

“The underwear and hosiery trades 
are particularly large purchasers of this 
product. 

“This yarn was developed on a qual- 
ity and quantity basis about June, 1928. 

“*Dulenza’ is a new rayon yarn 
developed recently by the Viscose Co. 
on a quality and quantity basis. Besides 


the qualities enumerated rearding the 
‘Dulesco,’ this yarn is 75 filaments in 
150 denier to 36 and 24 filaments in the 
‘Dulesco.’ 

“As a multifilament yarn it is in con- 
sequence softer to the touch and is par- 
ticularly desirable in high grade fabrics, 
where this fact is of paramount im- 
portance. 

“Underwear manufacturers are using 
this yarn in quantity today, having 
found it most adaptable for the finest 
of rayon garments.” 


Increased Scarcity 


Of Foreign Waste 


European and Oriental Supplies 
Sold Out Far in Advance. 
Dispatches State 


Further tightening of the foreign 
rayon waste market, reported this week, 
tended to increase the difficulties of 
rayon waste traders, as regards sources 
of supply. There was no let-up in the 
domestic scarcity, and prices continued 
firm, with the principal trading firms 
sold out for a good while to come. 

According to the latest dispatches re- 
ceived in New York, there is little hope 
of relief from foreign sources. Virtually 
all the European markets are sold out on 
rayon waste, up to early summer, it is 
stated. One firm received a letter from 
Japan which stated that the company 
was pledged on all rayon waste available 
up to May. It was also reported that an 
important Italian rayon producing firm 
had disposed of all its waste up to 1930. 

In the domestic market, the situation 
changed little during the week. Traders 
complained of difficulty in getting un- 
bleached goods. The demand continued 
strong, with an increased call reported 
from the outerwear mills. It was 
learned that certain sweater mills plan 


to increase their consumption of rayon 


waste—if they can get it! The sweater 
industry has been growing more and 
more interested in the rayon-and-wool 
mixture field. The attractive luster 
which rayon gives to a woolen sweater 
helps to sell the garment, knitters say, 
and there are indications that—given as- 
surance of a steady supply of rayon 
waste—the sweater industry may expand 
its rayon-and-wool mixture lines. 

The rayon waste trade grows steadily 
more concerned as to the possible 
effects of the constantly tightening mar- 
ket. There is a growing call for the 
much-discussed staple fiber, artificially 
produced; it is thought that this might 
partially solve the scarcity problem, and 
certain traders predict that the staple 
fiber will be manufactured on a good 
scale before long. The staple, of course, 
would be slightly higher in price than 
rayon waste, but its additional ad- 
vantages, such as quality and uniformity. 
would more than balance the small 
extra cost, it is claimed. 
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BAYON NOTES 


FROM EUROPE | 





GERMANY 


Exports of rayon yarns from Ger- 
many in the first nine months of the 
present year totalled 10,227,000 Ib. 
against 6,380,000 Ib. in the correspond- 
ing period of 1927. Trade with United 
States, Switzerland and Austria is de- 
clining, but all other countries show a 
marked improvement. Imports in the 
nine months totalled 13,706,000 Ib. 
against 16,060,000 Ib. in the correspond- 
ing period of 1927. The chief declines 
are in shipments from Italy and Switzer- 
land. Imports from Holland have in- 
creased and much the same quantity 
has been imported as last year from 
Belgium. 

es 


There is a depressed feeling in the 
German industry at the present time and 
fears are expressed in regard to the 
maintenance of prices. 


HOLLAND 


The Dutch Enka Co. has formed two 
subsidiaries known as “Fluida” and 
“Plumba” for the development of the 
acetate rayon process. The first 
mentioned has a working capital of 
1,515,000 florins and_ the latter, 
515,000 florins. 


Depends on Manufacturers 


To Prosper, Must Produce Only 
Against Orders 


By L. W. Clark 


General Manager, Carolina Colton 
& Woolen Mills Co, Spray, N. C. 


As to the outlook for 1929, I must 
confess that I am not as optimistic as 
I would like to be or as many claim 
they feel. Certainly a lot of lessons 
should have been learned from the ex- 
periences of the last 12 or 18 months 
but it seems that some manufacturers 
are hard to convince. 

It must be evident to any who have 
studied the situation that in most lines 
there is over-production and that in 
many cases this is caused by the night 
operation of machinery, which is not 
needed to supply the demand. Attempts 
have been made to stimulate distribu- 
tion by making prices often far below 
cost and all this has had a very de- 
pressing effect on the industry, which 
has been struggling to live under such 
trying conditions. 

‘The 1929 results will depend largely 
on how many manufacturers have 
awakened to the fallacy of trying to 
operate as in the past. If enough will 
resolve to offer goods at a fair profit 
over a reasonable replacement cost and 
then make such goods only against firm 
orders I am sure a great improvement 
would result. 
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BURLING, DOLE & CO. 


Auctioneers 










Regular Sales 
Every Tuesday and Friday 


Woolens, Worsteds 
Cotton Goods—Silk Goods 


Hosiery and Underwear 


and all other Textiles. 


Also Foreign and Domestic 








Rugs and Carpets 


Consignments Solicited—Large or Small, Regulars or Seconds 


599-601 Broadway, New York 


Telephone Canal 6993-6994 













Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HosteERY MANUFACTURERS 





‘ 


OUR own direct 
source of supply in 
Japan insures a uni- 
form quality of the 
very best grade of 
silk obtainable 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
267 Fifth Avenue 
JAPAN OFFICE 

Teisan Bldg., Yokohama 
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Raw Silk Futures 





Our Silk Department is especi- 
ally equipped to serve your 
interests on The National Raw 


Silk Exchange. 


WADE BROS. & CO. 


New York 









55 Broadway 


Bowling Green 4242 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 









National Raw Silk Exchange 
And Other Leading Exchanges 


Fabric in Strip Form 


There is money to be made in fabric in strip re- 
wound into rolls. For economical production of 
strip, now in increasing demand by manufacturers 
of bags, clothing, flags, corsets, ribbons, tapes, etc., 
use a CAMACHINE. 
CAMACHINE slits and winds accurately and 
quickly in one simple operation. 
Let us send information as to the size and type of 
CAMACHINE best suited to your needs. 
—— See cdiso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
CAMERON MACHINE Co. 
61 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SILK AND SILK YARNS 
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Raw Silk Market 
Reports Good Week 


\ctive Buying by Fabric Mills 
Gives Confidence—Selling 
into June for Hosiery 


An increased tendency toward sta- 
bility, with a fair amount of active buy- 
ing, were the features of the week in the 
raw silk market. Traders were espe- 
cially encouraged by the interest shown 
among broadsilk mills. The latter did 
quite a lot of buying, comparatively 
speaking, the orders being mostly of 
limited size, for immediate delivery. 
Although the total broad silk business 
did not reach impressive figures, raw 
material firms felt that this spurt marked 
the opening of the real spring season in 
broad silk production, and they believe 
the next few weeks will register a satis- 
factory turnover. 

A healthy situation prevailed in the 
market, all week. Prices were firm, and 
there was little haggling. There was 
an adequacy of raw material available, 
with the exception of 20/22s, which are 
still scarce. Reports from Japan told 
of a tendency toward diminishing out- 
put of filatures, but to date this has not 
affected the domestic market. Raw silk 
traders thought it was possible that some 
numbers might become temporarily 
scarce during February, though no real 
shortage is looked for. 

Current buying is divided fairly evenly 


between spot and advance. The spot 
orders are mostly from broad _ silk 
houses, the advance bookings coming 


from hosiery mills. Hosiers maintain 
their usual confident attitude, and are 
buying for April, May and June de- 
livery. 

With regard to the broadsilk trade, 
it might be said, that raw silk firms look 
upon this division of their clientele with 
increasing confidence. A small number 
of broadsilk mills have already followed 
the advice of President Schniewind, of 
the Silk Association, and are curtailing 


Thrown Silk 


(60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins. . 
Japan organrzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.... 
Japar crepe, 3 thd. gran XX in bobbins. .... 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins 
Japan crepe. 4 thd. crack on bobbins 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins. . 
Tussah tram. 2 end on cops 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX............ 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 
Hosiery tram, ep. crack XX 
Hosiery tram, crack XX 
PRONE II ES ncaa ctecae scakcees oo2 


Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 


62/1 


their production, silk traders re- 
ported. 

This move has tended to strengthen 
credit, and raw silk houses believe the 
year may prove a fairly satisfactory one 
for them, as regards broad goods con- 
sumption. However, they are not overly 
optimistic. Reports reaching raw silk 
firms about broadsilk turnover during 
January were satisfactory, it was stated ; 
but the best the raw goods factors will 
say on this score is that “1929 looks 
pretty good’; they don’t see any high 
percentage profits ahead for the broad 
goods end. 


Taw 


Spinners Report 
Sales Increase 


Broadsilk Consuming Market 
Shows Activity—Spot 
Orders the Rule 


Increased production at the broad 
goods end has brought a spirited call for 
spun silk yarns, factors report. The 
past week showed a sharp increase in 
orders, the chief demand being for 60/2 
singles. Spot delivery was the general 
call, and spinners were kept busy on 
shipments. 

The mill situation was declared to be 
good. Most plants had a fair amount 
of surplus when the year opened, and 
this is rapidly being cleared to meet the 
rush orders. Spinners were very much 
encouraged by the rise in orders from 
the broad goods trade, but they con- 
sider the present flurry merely pre- 
liminary. The main call, they say, will 
come when the mills enter the “second 
lap” of spring goods production. 

Meanwhile, other outlets continued to 
prove a steady consuming market for 
spun yarns. Sales to hosiery mills were 
declared good, as were also the de- 
liveries to the woolen and worsted 
trades. Spun silk prices registered no 
change. The market was firm all week, 
and mills bought eagerly at the cur- 
rent quotations. 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Raw Silk 
(60 day basis) 


Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15.. 
Japan filature, sp. crack Pa 13/15 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/ 
Japan filature, adhe 13/15 

Japan filature, best 7: a 
Japan filature, X, 13/15 

Canton filature, new style, 14/16. 
Canton filature, new style 20/22... 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon 

Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22......... 
Grand XX (White) 20/22 

Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22 

Sp. crack (White) 20/22 

Crack (Yellow) 20/22 

Crack (White) 20/22 
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Month 


January... 
February.. 
March... . 
April...... 


September 
Jan. 23 to Jan. 28—Total contracts 272; 


number of bales, 
$904,400. 





An Active Market 


Cheers Throwsters 


Broadsilk Demand for Yarns 
Registers Increase—Hosiery 
Tram Prices Decline 


The slow market which has prevailed 
in the thrown silk trade almost since 
the holidays, much to the disgust of 
yarn producers who watched their stocks 
accumulate, gave way before an in- 
creased demand during the current 
week. The buying was conservative, 
but it was lively enough to give some 
encouragement to the throwsters. 


Higher-end broadsilk mills placed a 
fair amount of orders, mostly spot, for 
the Japanese yarns. Both organzines 
and crepes sold fairly well, traders re- 
ported. Canton crepe is still somewhat 
slow, but this yarn is expécted to move 
more actively when the real broadsilk 
market buying develops. Throwsters 
look for a good demand from those 
mills, beginning next week. 


On the whole, the thrown silk situa- 
tion is considered normal. Thowsters 
have plenty of raw goods on hand, and a 
sizable quantity of yarns, and they are 
able to meet the broad goods demand for 
immediate deliveries. 


At the hosiery end, the market con- 
tinued steady. Knitting mills are buy- 
ing all the tram yarns quite freely. 
There is a rush call for 20/22s, due to 
the scarcity of this number, but most of 
the other business is advance. Throw- 
sters reported writing a good number 
of hosiery tram sales for March and 
April delivery. 

Prices remained firm, with the excep- 
tion of trams, which took a slight drop. 
Japan G double extra (5 thread) de- 
clined from $6.25 to $6.20; special crack 


double fell from $6.00 to $5.90; crack 
double also declined from $5.90 to 
$5.80: and double extra, which has been 
$5.85 for a few weeks, went down to 
$5.75. 


Raw Silk Exchange 


Close For the Week Close 
Jan. 23 i Jan. 28 


Net 
Chg. 


+/01 
oat 
att 


+222 SSS SS 4 
>see esses 
>reheeeee 


Total 


1,360; total approximate value, 
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Ask Us Akout NUFI—The New Textile 
Fikre. 


MR. I. KNO-WOOL says: 


“The Army plane ‘Question Mark’ stayed in the 
air nearly a week, but the Textile Industry 
knows a whole flock of question marks that have 
been in the Air for the last three years.”’ 








One of the most perplexing questions, or problems, is the 
production of stylish, serviceable fabrics at a profit. A 
most decided help toward the answering of it, is the B& G 
line of Reworked Wools, NUFI, Garnetted Rayon, etc. 
Samples and prices sent on request. May we be favored 
with your inquiries? 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD CORPN. 
REWORKED &: WOOLS 


Home Office & Mills Established 
Newark, N. J. 1872 


















a Twenty Yous Mandauning Cloth Sends 
The CHAFFEE 
Patent Cloth Board 


They Save Their Cost in Freight 
Clean, LIGHT and Strong 












Made of Paper and wood 
Need no covers 
Will not Split or Warp; not liable to break 


BEIM BOvEs UNOs 
av veGro ©O1 
OdwOreRO aT wIDze8R GF 
Gevoe rms y 


mee en eee 






BOX SHOOKS and CLOTH BOARDS M’F’D BY 
CHAFFEE BROTHERS CO., OXFORD, MASS. 





MANTLE STEAMING and 
AIR COOLING MACHINE 


Develops an 
even sur- 
faced, well 
conditioned 
and _ lustred 
fabric, with- 
out gloss. 
Used by 
Manufacturing 
Clothiers, 
Woolen and 
Worsted Mills, 
Knit Cloth 
; Mills, 
o Refinishers 
and Spongers 
CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO. 
72 Cambridge St., WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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There Are No Arguments 
With Scales Like These 


ROWN & SHARPE Roving or Yarn Scales weigh 
quantities as small as one-seventy thousandth part 
of a pound with unfailing accuracy. 


Their reliability is especially welcome in numbering from 
the weight of the hank where a small variation may mean 
an argument. 


The spirit level on the base assures the user that the scales 
are set true on bench or table. 


Write for a free copy of “Tables and Direc- 
tions for use with Yarn Reels and Scales.” 
Dept. T. W., Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 


‘‘World’s Standard of Accuracy” 








WASTE 


~ CUSTOM SERVICE _ 
DUSTING PICKING CARDING 
GARNETTING ROLL CARDING 


EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Telephone Woonsocket 2573 
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Enterprise Garnetting Co. 


Custom Picking and Garnetting 


Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips. 
Our work fully guaranteed. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 
42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new woolen clippings 
ready for the picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 


M. Salter & Sons 


WOOLEN RAGS 
Mfrs. of Reworked Wool 
Chelsea, Mass. 


Foreign Domestic 


Mills at Saugus, Mass. 


Established 1918 


BROWN & SHARPE TOOLS 





















! 

























WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 
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He: 
2a’ ~ T 
Interest Expands Good Wool Values Unaffected 
in Good Rag Stocks 
Large Dane een Rie: Fe Trade Watching Complacently 
ture Delivery—Mixed Rags Development in Goods Market 
The Grader’s Problem 
Boston. prices or by the fact that there is a 


Boston.—The general substitute de- 
nand 


is rather quiet but the situation 
olds considerable promise. for the 
future. There is nothing transpiring in 


the reworked wool industry to indicate 
iny shifting in character of demand 
unless it be that the demand of the 
processed knits for auto batting may be 
less keen. If, however, their use, pre- 
sumably largely experimental last year 
proved successful an even larger call 
may be made in the months to come. 
From the cloth manufacturing stand- 
point the demand is likely to continue 
on the same old lines with possibly less 
emphasis on the white substitutes. 

It may be said on good authority that 
several large consumers are offering 
business in a variety of rags, deliveries 
to cover the next two or three months 
but graders are quite uncertain in their 
attitude as to accepting these orders not 
feeling sufficient confidence in their 


S the outlook for wool manufactur- 

ing considered more favorable 
than for several seasons, a considerable 
bulk of wool may be moved out of the 
Boston market long before any new clip 
wools become available. With the ques- 
tion of the upward revision of the wool 
tariff to come before the Ways and 
Means Committee early this month the 
wool trade unlikely to branch out 
into contracting to any large extent. So 
far as it can be seen a higher tariff 
on wools is not improbable and it may 


is 


is 


be that, in addition, provisions covering 
the ascertainment of clean content on 


which the duty is placed on foreign 
wools may be on a stricter basis, in- 
cluding actual clean scoured tests on 
most shipments. 

Values of good wools in the Summer 
Street market are not being affected 
either by slim purchasing demand seen 
at the present time, by failure of the 


much larger accumulation of a certain 
type of fine wool as compared with a 
year ago. 

There is a steady stable waiting mar- 
ket. The raw material situation is ap- 
parently well able to take care of itself 
and as there is no contracting to speak 
ot the general situation on Summer 
Street is quite liquid financially and the 
outlook considered favorable to a good 
merchandising year. The constructive 
attitude of wool manufacturers shown 
by uniform openings by a large number 
of the leading mills in the country is 
viewed with approval and favor by the 
wool trade who regard it as a distinct 
sign that the hiterto semi-chaotic con- 
dition has been relegated to the past. 

It is the general understanding that 
fine wools are to be used largely in 
goods for the new season. The trade is 
not looking for any advance in prices 
but believes that a steady selling level 





(Continued on page 529) goods market to date to advance fabric will be maintained, one that will not 
Wool and Substitute Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL SUBSTITUTES 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) Wool Waste 
PI RII 5 hives Kale eee ses $0. 454-$0. 46 Turkey fair, average........... 47 - .52 
WOR WTI. 6. sok cas odsvesc . Je ee Oe ee -48- .50 Red a cee gc amacnrare $1.23 -$1. 26 
piood ee ay ce Wid Soa. Taraie a 6 ace oe a= 25 WE Gi. cs is.0 cee ssn 1.07 - 1.10 
ae eo Sa ae Foreign Clothing and Combing Thread White Worsted— = 
3 ; (In Bond) | | ORS elie pea ars 90 = .93 
California pied Wilacshe acd aie Core wnwake ‘ = ‘3 
(Scoured Basis) ee Se écncsdstescctey “ee oe 
Northern, 12 mo............ a, R= 3 Alberts, F & F medium.. 1.06 - 1.08 Thread Colored Worsted— 
Southern, 12 mo.............. a Se Nominal ae -48- .52 
7 12 months.......... 93 - .98 blood, two-ply............ 40 - 43 
Texas Super 10-12 months....... @- .92 blood, two-ply............ 35 - ‘= 
(Secused Basis) Australian: Netatna! saree + blood, two -ply............ .28- .3 
Fine 12 mo.............00000. 1.08 - 1.10 Aah as dacaken” eee ae WENN ocr doredicanas 33= .57 
aed J re 1.00 - 1.05 MN SE C3 eta ih an .80- .82 Medium white.............. .35- .37 
— SPerorT rk ee ore eee ° 93 ad .95 Grease Basis— 
Pulled—Eastern Montevideo: 
(S d Basi ) Bo oa re Lea kala 's wi ee 48 - .49 Old Woolen Rags 
coure: asis - MaMa hs oa a cree dia kee a ae ‘ = . 5 a (Graded for Mfrs.) 
as Star Tk ite ares inher acad rae eal ane 8 - 1. B re manent = eae ea ear ’ , Merinos 
SAPP ee eee re eee ° - I. uenos res . 
— abaeiacbest agente ivehdae , a Tes oe - . a ee ccametbeahianbenads oe a 
C-Super.... 00... reece renee ME Rn oer ne ere eene i he 8 86) | 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming Foreign Carpet reco ‘i ‘ 
e Dee sseeeb cree. covenuses e 7 . 
(Scoured Basis) (Grease Basis in Bond) Black eR Se ss ceee act -094- : 10 
ee ee ECE Pee Te Til le ee ie a eileen ee. EE SAS OSS Pe aee De ear 
Staple fine § bid. |... 2). 2.: ie = tig  Cllpa: Combing Be. b......... $0.25 00.29 Kne— 
ne and fine medium......... 1.05 - 1.07 oe eemrersss*<* “OE ef TE. MMs wtianiens enidicien's M3 = 144 
{pb LLtaeAW ans <tietsden de re eR eeiaice xi asymacn sands -20- .21 
IIS ieeincceseneessns 98 - 1.00 Seoteh back face. 222002012) > 2 la BN Ricare ss0's'spekhons (22 = 123 
= ndia: Kandahar......... er orsteds— 
Mohair—Domestic a ec ea a= Oe I 03 oe ea 07 = .08 
css. 6k coe es -55- .60 EZ. <'ss CGaah Stik wen ee aoe -42- .44 IRS Bind int hare ovate Raalars .093- .10 
SURG. cc 55 cde nde een -85- .88 Sara ite ee ke USS ee .38- .39 Das ako an facets -10- .11 
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It Costs Money to 
Be Old-Fashioned About Beam Heads 


Tradition is precious to mill men and the temptation is 
strong to cling to “the good old way.” But it costs money 
to be old-fashioned about beam heads. 


Your competitors are probably using pressed steel 
beam equipment. You will use it yourself before 
long. Why delay? 


Put the Apco Mossberg Engineering Department on 
your beam head questions today. No finer pressed 


steel beams or heads are made than those with the 
Mossberg trade mark. 


APCO MOSSBERG CORPORATION 
Attleboro, Mass. 
All Steel Loom Beam Heads 












Narrow Fabric Beams 


All Steel Section Beam Heads Top Beams 
Adjustable Heads Pressed Steel Stampings of 
all Kinds 


oe 


O. B. Wetherell 
& Son Co. 


over 85 years in this business 


E.C. MERRILL, Pres. H. B. WETHERELL, Treas. 


ROLLER 
COVERERS 


WE are the originators of “Jetrol” 
the rolls. It 


bought in cots or in whole skins. 


new covering for can be 

After 

five years on the market, the demand 

for “Jetrol” is continually increasing. 

“Jetrol” will other 
and has never been known 


to lick. Write us for samples. 


outwear any 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Teer 
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B-S:Roy &Son Co. 


ESTABLISHED /868 


Textile Grindi: 


Worcester, Mass.,U.S.A. 


The ROY 
Patent 
SHEAR 
GRINDER 


A single grinding de- 
vice grinds both the 
revolver or flyer blade 


and the ledger blade. 





—— See liso 
CONSOLIDATED T! 


The ROY PATENT SHEAR GRINDER allows you to take 
care of your grinding in your own plant, with all the accom- 
panying conveniences and savings. Your revolver and ledger 
blade in bad condition can be put in first class working order 
in a few hours with this ROY GRINDER. 


Complete detailed information will be gladly sent 
to you upon request. 


In 1868 B. S. Roy in- 
vented the traverse 
grinder which completely 
revolutionized card grind- 
ing. In the sixty years 
that have followed ROY 
GRINDERS have _ been 
specified for accuracy 
and long life under hard 
usage. 


ROY GRINDERS are 
Standard Equipment 
in Textile Mills 


Everywhere 











SPINNING TAPES! 


They All Look Alike 


Put two different tapes alongside each 
other. One looks as good as the other. 
But after they’ve been on the spinning 
frames month after month, then the story 


is different. 


Quality will out—even in spinning tapes. 
Mill men do not order Barber tapes out 
of force of habit but because they have 
found they measure up every bit. We're 
textile men ourselves—we know what 
textile men want. 


Write 


Let us quote you on your needs. 
today. 


BARBER MBG. CO. 
199 Perkins Street, Lowell, Mass. 


BARBE 


DRIVING 
TAPES 
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WOOL — Continued 





be affected by any importing of pos- 
-ibly cheaper merinos from the Austra- 
ian centers. Rather excessive supplies 
of fine wools particularly on Texas are 
ot causing any special apprehension 
in wool circles. 

The street is not particularly disturbed 
ver an increase in imports of New 
Zealand and South American crossbreds, 
inasmuch as some of these wools are 
positively non-competitive with domestic 
wools while in other cases the foreign 
supply is not likely to do much more 
than make up the deficiency in medium 
wools for manufacturing purposes. The 
medium wool situation is considered 
very strong. Woolen manufacturers 
throughout 1928 had great difficulty in 
securing supplies of medium qualities, 
prices being too high for the woolen 
manufacturer though the worsted manu- 
facturer had to meet the advance of 
necessity. 

The amount of the 1929 domestic lip 
contract for to date is abnormally small 
not is there any immediate prospect of 
larger operations in the contracting 
field. Attempts have been made during 
the week to secure new wool in Idaho 
but the several bids made by Boston 
houses were all too low to be acceptable 
to the growers. The fact that the dis- 
cussion of the wool tariff will be opened 
in Washington shortly is acting as a 
deterrent to speculative purchases of 
unshorn wool particularly as the grow- 
ers generally anticipated an upward re- 
vision of the tariff. 


Wool Substitute Market 
(Continued from page 527) 


ability to secure supplies of softs and 
cloth at reasonable values. 

Imports of rags and clips into the 
United States for 11 months ending 
November 1928 amounted to 20,091,000 
lb. as compared with 17,865,000 Ib. in 
the similar period of 1927, a gain of 
2,234,000 Ibs. The Dewsbury rag mar- 
ket is generally quiet. Stockings are 
still scarce and the lack of supplies sup- 
ports prices strongly. Cheap rags for 
the manufacture of “mungo” are selling 
rather freely at low prices. Quotations 
on sixty or more sorts are unchanged 
for the week and month. Exports to 
the United States of knit stocks have 
slowed down but the trade looks for a 
resumption of this kind of business fol- 
lowing developments expected to occur 
during the next few weeks in the New 
York goods market, 

There is a rather irregular market 
for fine qualities of white material. The 
fine worsted threads have sold as low 
as 90c, some sales being made up to 
92c but consumers will not pay 95c for 
a domestic thread at this time, although 
the imported single threads are worth 
$1.00 or even more. In fine woolen 
threads the market is firmer at 70 to 
72c with some foreign white thread 
available around 68c. Colored threads 
continue very firm, the average price 
being 50c for good two-ply light colors. 


Will Wool Dealer 


Use Co-operation? 


Find Spinner, Manufacturer and 
Wool Growers Organizing 
More Thoroughly 


PHILADELPHIA. — Are wool dealers 
coming back into their own? There are 
definite indications a trend in this direc- 
tion is under way at this time. A sig- 
nificant thing at the present is report 
showing only 2,000,000 Ibs. of wool on 
the sheep’s back are now under contract, 
whereas at this time last year about 
75,000,000 Ibs. were under contract with 
eastern dealers. It is also interesting 
to note wool dealers from various sec- 
tions of the country have been dis- 
cussing the matter along general lines 
recently and while no policy applying to 
all is expected to materialize it is im- 
portant to note dealers have reached a 
point where they are refusing to give 
the wool grower the advantage they 
assert he has enjoyed at their expense 
for the last few years. 

Whether this is the case or not it is 
apparent local dealers are refusing to 
rush into the territory States and place 
contracts at almost any figure the 
grower asks simply that the wool dealer 
may have wool under contract in the 
same amount as his competitor. This 
has been done in recent years at almost 
a total disregard for the amount asked. 

A number of dealers call attention to 
the fact their customers, the spinner and 
manufacturer, are organized and on the 
other end of their business the wool 
grower is organized. Many of them 
thinking along these lines are advocat- 
ing that wool dealers of the country 
form a co-operative group. _ Whether 
this will be done is a matter for the 
future but there are definite indications 
the matter is now receiving considera- 
tion of the foremost leaders in the busi- 
ness. Assuming this is done it will be 
interesting to watch the battle between 
the two organized sections of the raw 
material field and what this will result 
in for the benefit of the industry and the 
general consumer. 


Leonard C. Pratt Co.. 


Incorporated 


A charter of incorporation has been 
granted to a concern that will trade as 
Leonard C. Pratt Co., Inc., to engage 
in the buying and selling, spinning, 
weaving, manufacturing and dealing in 
raw wool, cotton, tops, noils, wastes, 
etc. The new company has a capital of 
$50.000 and incorporators were Leonard 
C. Pratt, Joe C. Pratt and Ruth Newton. 
Leonard C. Pratt has been identified 
with the Philadelphia wool and worsted 
yarn trade for many years and this new 
company represents an incorporation of 
these interests. Business is conducted 
from 106 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Complacent Wool Market 


Stocks Will All Be Wanted the 
Very General Belief 


Boston.—Although business on Sum- 
mer Street is far from brisk the big 
wool houses are viewing the general 
situation rather complacently, believing 
as they do that there is no excessive 
stock of domestic wool and that it will 
all be wanted by the mills long before 
any new clip wool is available.  In- 
creasing imports being chiefly in the 
crossbred wools do not furnish any 
cause for apprehension. Wool manu- 
facturing last year was short of medium 
to low wools and the increased buying 
in South America and New Zealand 
this season has barely done more than 
restore stocks of crossbreds to a normal 
balance with merinos. 

Business in carpet wools continues 
slow. Boston stocks January 5 were 
about normal. Some little interest is 
seen in Cordova, Scotch Blackface and 
China wools. Stocks of carpet wools in 
bond held by the Boston Wool Trade 
Association as of January 5 for the 
years named were as follows: 


ee ee 1,678,000 
1928. 1,700,000 
1927.. 1,925,000 
1926... 1,107,000 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia, and New York for the week 
ended Jan. 26, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 





Week Ended 
Jan. 26 1929 1928 
Domestic. .. . 395,000 7,453,000 7,100,000 
Foreign. ... . 2,775,000 14,137,000 8,200,000 
Total. 665% . 3,170,000 21,590,000 15,300,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 





Bostom........: 2,775,000 14,137,000 8,200,000 
Philadelphia. . 2,445,000 8,694,000 5,300,000 
New York.. . 2,234,000 6,017,000 6,700,000 

Total.... 7,454,000 28,848,000 20,200,000 





Wool Trade Notes 


Frank G. Allen, governor of Massa- 
chusetts, has retired from the presi- 
dency of Winslow Bros. & Smith Co., 
and has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors. 

William G. Fallon, president of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association, is on 
a brief visit to the Pacific Coast, but 
will return in time for the annual ban- 
quet to be held Thursday, Feb. 7. 

Samuel G. Adams, an ex-president of 
the Boston Wool Trade Association and 
head of the wool concern of Adams & 
Leland, is spending a winter vacation 
in Honolulu. 

Paul Draper, of Draper & Co., Inc., is 
in Arizona attending the annual conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers 
Association at Phoenix. 

Samuel C. Murfitt, the Boston wool 
importer, has sailed for South America 
and will go from there to Europe, re- 
turning some time in May.’ 
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American 


Formic 





Acid 


We are pleased to announce 
that we are engaged in the 
manufacture of highest qual- 
ity Formic Acid 90%. 


Victor Formic Acid is almost 
chemically pure, water white 
in color, and is packed in do- 
mestic carboys containing 115 
pounds each. 


Mail the coupon below for 
sample and quotation from 
nearest stock. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL 
WORKS 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS NASHVILLE 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
343 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Gentlemen 


: Ple ae quote us and send sample of your 
Formic Acid 90%. 


Firm Name 
Address 
City 


Individual’s Name 











Production rises— 
costs drop 


when rayon hose 
is finished the Oakite way 


Y cutting the time required for the boil-off 
—by producing a higher percentage of 
clean goods—by reducing the quality of ma- 
terials needed—Oakite is helping many mills 
increase production and lower costs. 


Softening oils—as well as lubricating oil and 
dirt that gets into fibres from knitting ma- 
chines—yield quickly to the emulsifying action 
of Oakite. Goods come through clean, soft 
and strong—re-dyes are reduced to a minimum. 
And the added cleaning power that Oakite 
gives the boil-off formula permits a reduction 
in the quantity of sulphonated oil or soap used 
that often amounts to as much as 50%. In 
the one-bath method of dyeing, Oakite acts 
not only as a cleaning agent but also as a 
leveller and penetrant for the dyestuff. 

An Oakite Service Man—with the answer to many 
rayon finishing problems at his finger tips—is located 


near you. Call him in and let him work with you to 
improve results and lower expenses. No obligation. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in 
the leading industrial centers of the U. 8. and Canada 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 








Chemists Meet at Chattanooga 


L. L. Bamberger Elected Chairman 
So.-Central Division of A.A.T.C.C. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

| L. BAMBERGER, U. S. Finishing 

4e Co., Cedartown, Ga., was elected 
‘-hairman of the South Central Division 
i American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists at the annual 
neeting held here Saturday night, Jan. 
2%. The division meeting was unusually 
largely attended, the chief speaker 
being Dr. Charles E. Mullin of Clem- 
son College. 

sesides Mr. Bamberger, other divi- 
sion officers elected were R. D. Sloan, 
National Yarn & Processing Co. 
(which has merged with Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co.) vice-chairman; I. 
\. Sheffield, U. S. Finishing Co., 
Cedartown, secretary; and T. R..Smith, 
Central Franklin Processing Co., Chat- 


Mr. Bamberger presided at the meet- 
ing, which was in the form of a dinner 
held at Hotel Patten, in the absence of 
Chairman ONeil who was called away 
from the city as a result of illness of 
his son. The election of new sectional 
officers and the talk by Mr. Mullin 
which was followed by a period of ques- 
tions and round table discusions, were 
the two salient features of the recent 
meeting. 

The talk by Prof. Mullin was upon 
the subject of “pH control in the tex- 
tile mill.” He stressed the importance 
of this comparatively new term which 
means simply the hydrogen ion concen- 
tration or the degree of chemical activ- 
ity of a solution. He told how this 
desired control is usually quite easily 


others pH application is much 
complicated. 

The division meets in Chattanooga 
about every three months and the ses- 
sions are held in the form of a dinner. 
A number of states and towns were rep- 


resented at Saturday night’s session. 


more 


A New National Fast Blue for 
Cotton, Rayon, and Silk 


National Diazine Blue 4RL Conc. is 
a developed dye just recently placed on 
the market by the National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Inc. With National De- 
veloper Bit produces reddish-blue 
shades characterized by excellent fast- 
ness to water, sea water, perspiration, 
organic acids and rubbing, and good 
fastness to light, washing and _ alkali. 
It possesses good solubility and is well 
adapted for application in machines 
made of monel metal and copper; with 
caution it may be used in the presence 
of iron also. 

This new dye will find its greatest 
application in the production of navy 
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Hydroxy Oils 


Hydroxy Art Silk Coning and Winding Oils—to meet 
YOUR conditions. 

Hydroxy Art Silk Boil Off Oil—for boiling out Coning 
and Winding oils and Dyeing at the same time. Saves 
time and labor. Levels the shades. 

Solivol G—for Softening B!eached and Dyed Rayon. 

Hydroxy Three Fibre Boil Off Oil—degums Pure Silk 


— boils out Coning and Winding oils at the same 
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seal Slashing Compound—do not confuse this with 
ordinary cotton sizings. 
Hydroxy Su 
are made under Laboratory Control. 
have no disagreeable odor. 
Send us your problems—we gs ao experimenting for your 
ne 


It is different. = 
Iphonated Oils—are dependable because they —— 
Not sticky and 


_ 


w 


© 
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The Finish 
Sells the Goods 


The feel and appearance of a fabric 
are the determining factors in 
making the final sale. 


Send us your finishing problems. 


Our laboratory is at your service. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 


Specialists on Finishing Materials 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Your Bleaching Problem 


Narrows Down 


to This! 


“Star” Brand Silicate of Soda 


Whether you bleach cotton, wool, rayon, 
silk or mixtures, “Star” Brand silicate of 
soda is the safe assistant because: 

Its quality standards are uniform and constant. 
It has reserve alkalinity which neutralizes acids. 
It is clear and brilliant. 


“Star” Brand bleaching baths remain clear under 
conditions where other silicates may fail. 


You can use “Star” Brand for all fibres or 
mixtures. 


Come to Silicate Headquarters 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 





Textile Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX for the following reasons 


FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less tendency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with economy of dyestuffs. Thorough 
degumming of previously dyed and finished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for the caustic liquor, gives better 
lustre, the mercerizing lye kept clearer and lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making adhesive sizes and finishes, and less 
expensive, and is devoid of color and easily removable. 

| FOR FINISHING 

Thin fluid mixing are produced which penetrate the cloth better, giving 
superior results in the handle and feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and dextrine. 


Further information gladly given. Write 


MALT-DIASTASE CO., 79 Wall St., New York City 


Laboratories: Prnaidie. N. 





ANKS 
_AND_ VATS 


For Every Purpose 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 


MFG. BY 


E. F. SCHLICHTER CO. 
10 So. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





1929 





DYES AND CHEMICALS — Continued 


von a somewhat redder shade is ob- 
‘,ined than on cotton, but the fastness 

in no way inferior. Its fastness to 
ht, water and washing on silk is such 
- to recommend it for tub silks. 

Excellent dischargeability with hydro- 
ulfite, together with suitability for use 
in combination with any of the other 
dves of this class, makes National Dia- 
zine Blue 4RL Conc. a valuable product 
jor the printing trade. 


Dve Imports Into 
United States During 1928 


Total imports of synthetic dyes for 
1928 were 5,346,169 lb., with an invoice 
value of $4,297,203, as compared with 
4,182,026 lb., worth $3,423,918, imported 
in 1927. The per cent of imports of 
dyes by country of shipment was as 
iollows: 


Dec., Dec., Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. 
1927 1928 1927 1928 
Germany... 67.5 69 58.20 65.31 
Switzerland... 18 24 25.72 24.75 
France..... 4:3 | 3.17 1.31 
England... . 1 3.50 1.76 
Belgium. 4.5 7 4.71 2.47 
eo “ae 0.5 ate 2.48 
LO re 3 2.30 1.40 
Netherlands. . 1 0.28 0.52 
Leading dyes, by quantity, imported during Dec., 1928 
Pounds 
\nthra yellow GC (single strength)........ 15,212 
Vat golden yellow GK (single strength) 13,958 
Rhodamine B extra (single strength). 12,520 
Alisarine, @yMGDOUes .. 52 .60cie ci ccs cde 11,467 
Vat red violet RH (single strength) . . . 10,675 


A.A.T.C.C. to Meet in Greenville 
on April 13 


The next meeting of the Piedmont 
section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists will be 
held in Greenville, S. C., on April 13, 
according to present plans. This meet- 
ing will include the discussion of stream 
pollution from textile and dyestuff 
plants, the machine dyeing of rayon, and 
the dyeing and finishing of hosiery. 

Officers of the Piedmont section are: 
Chairman, Prof. Charles E. Mullin, 
Clemson College Textile School; sec- 
retary, T. J. Nuckolls, Renfrew Mig. 
Company, Travellers Rest, S. C.; vice- 
chairman, J. L. Crist, Beaver Chemical 
Co., Damascus, Va. ; and treasurer, D. C. 
Newman, DuPont Chemical Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Southern States Power Co. 
is Chartered 


Asheville, N. C.—Certificate of in- 
corporation for Southern States Power 
Co., a corporation formed by a merger 
of the Carolina-Tennessee Power Co., 
ind the Hayesville Electric Co., has 
heen filed with the secretary of state at 
Raleigh. The new corporation is capi- 
talized at $300,000 of which $260,000 
has been subscribed. Its principal office 
is at Asheville. The incorporators are 
I’. N. Bates, Murphy, N. C., W. V. N. 
Powelson, E. H. Shufre and others of 
New York. 








BUSINESS NEWS 





General Refractories Opens 
San Francisco Office 


General Refractories Co. has recently 
opened a San Francisco office which is 
located at 742 Russ Building. This office 
is in charge of W. E. Dornbach. 

Mr. Dornbach has been associated with 
the Philadelphia office of the General 
Refractories Co. for several years. Prior 
to that he was manager of their Baltimore 
works which specializes in the manufactur- 
ing of magnesite and chrome refractories. 


R. G. Henderson Transferred 
to Charlotte, N. C. 


Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co., Kennett 
Square, Pa., manufacturers of fibre and 
Steel-Klad material handling receptacles, 
having offices at 801 Lewis Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, announce that their R. G. Hender- 
son, who has been connected with the 
Philadelphia offices for some time has been 
transferred to their Charlotte, N. C., terri- 
tory and will cover the trade in Virginia 
and North Carolina from headquarters at 
room 217, Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Van Vlaanderen Machine Co. 
Adds Rayon Service Department 


The Van Vlaanderen Machine Company, 
Paterson, N. J., has added a rayon service 
department which will give instructions and 
advice in the sizing and general processing 
of rayon warps and goods. This assistance 
in the processing of rayon is free to manu- 
facturers of rayon fabrics. 

This company reports favorable interest 
in its rayon warp slasher, which has been 
installed in some of the foremost manu- 
facturing plants of the country. The ma- 
chine is built to meet the particular require- 
ments of each manufacturer. Among the 
various adjustments and attachments to 
handle a wide range of work are parts such 
as special rollers, let off, 3 roll quetsch, 
etc. These make it possible to process 
successfully, the most sensitive warps, 
which are pile fabric warps of either fine 
denier Celanese or rayon, as well as heavy 
warps made for tapestry and upholstery 
goods. 


DeVilbiss Co.’s New Officer 


The reorganization of the DeVilbiss Co., 
of Toledo, Ohio, following the death of 
the founder and president, Thomas A. 
DeVilbiss, finds Allen D. Gutchess, a 
nephew of Mr. DeVilbiss, in charge of the 
immense industry which during the life- 
time of Thomas A. DeVilbiss grew from 
an obscure operation to an institution rep- 
resented in all the markets of the world, 
and supplying spray painting and finishing 
systems, medical atomizers, and perfum- 
izers to all civilized countries. 

Mr. Gutchess went to work for his uncle 
at the age of 14 years, and while now but 
35 has so mastered the intricacies of the 
great industry that he was the obvious 
successor to the president. 

Other new officers are William M. 
Booker, chairman of the board; Frank A. 
Bailey, vice-president and general manager ; 
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William F. Gradolph, general sales man- 
ager; Frank C. Penoyar, secretary; Walter 
W. Conklin, treasurer; and Howard 
DeVilbiss, son of the founder, assistant 
secretary. The business is in splendid con- 
dition and its long established leadership 
in its field is more solidly apparent today 
than ever. 


David Garretson Sales Manager 
of Phila. Metal Drying Form Co. 


David Garretson has been appointed 
sales manager of the Philadelphia Metal 
Drying Form Co., Philadelphia, succeeding 
J. O. V. Stetten who is no longer asso- 
ciated with the company. 


W. F. Fancourt & Co. Celebrate 
Their Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


W. F. Fancourt & Co., Philadelphia, 
manufacturers and importers of oils, soaps, 
and textile specialties, are celebrating their 
25th anniversary, having been organized in 
1904. The company is located at 516-518 
S. Delaware Ave., where they have been 
since 1911. The present company is the 
result of a start made in a small way in 
1904 when the business was called Harding 
& Fancourt, this firm being a partnership 
formed Oct. 4, 1904. They started in a 
one-story warehouse at Water & Arch Sts., 
Philadelphia, and within two years their 
business had increased to such an extent 
it was necessary to move to a four-story 
building at 235 N. Front St., which gave 
them the advantage of larger facilities. 

Until that time the principal portion of 
their business had been the importation of 
vegetable oils, chemicals and the manu- 
facture of softeners, sizes, etc., for the 
textile industry. In 1908 the firm had 
grown to the point where it was impera- 
tive they add a line of textile soaps to their 
previous products. On Oct. 13, 1908, the 
firm of Harding & Fancourt & Scull was 
incorporated and the business of the Ken- 
sington Soap Works, which had been estab- 
lished by Oliver Parker in the year 1851, 
was acquired by Harding & Fancourt & 
Scull. This plant was located at 1095 
Germantown Ave., and the entire activities 
of the firm were moved to that address. 
Several years later Mr. Scull withdrew 
from the enterprise and the name of the 
company was changed to Harding & Fan- 
court, Inc. 

From that time important progress in the 
expansion of their business became appar- 
ent and their manufacture of textile soaps, 
softeners, waterproofing compounds, sul- 
phonated oils, wool oils and their various 
specialties was vigorously carried on by 
the new company. In 1911 they again 
found it necessary to obtain larger facil- 
ities with which to carry on the affairs of 
the concern and a larger building was 
found at 516-518 S. Delaware Ave., to 
meet their requirements and it is in that 
building they are located at the present 
time. In 1915 the interest of Horace C. 
Harding in the company was purchased by 
Walter F. Fancourt, Jr., who was elected 
president and treasurer of the firm and in 
1917 application was made to change the 
name of the corporation to W. F. Fancourt 
& Co., Inc. Since the advent of rayon the 
company has been one of the pioneers in 
the development of oils used in the treat- 
ment of that fiber, their research labora- 
tory continually experimenting with the 
view of producing new products for solving 
of various problems of the trade. It is in- 
teresting to note several of the employees 
of the company have been with them for 
more than 20 years. 
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